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PART THREE 


DESCRIPTION AND EXPLANATION 
OF THE TANKAS 


NEPALESE 


TANKA n. 1 (Plate E). 


This tanka, certainly one of the oldest in 
the collection, although one of the best pre- 
served, can be considered a splendid speci- 
men of that hieratic art, faithful to India’s 
classical traditions, which Nepalese schools 
introduced into Tibet. In this case too we are 
helped by a comparison not only with the mi- 
niatures of Nepalese manuscripts and of their 
covers, but with some frescoes decorating the 
sKu abum of Jo nan’s chapels; the latter, as I 
could judge, when I examined them in 1939, 
may be considered a product of the same school, 
and very probably of the same craftsmen. 

The painting is not difficult to interpret: 
The Buddha Rin c’en abyun gnas is the prin- 
cipal personage, attended by two acolytes: 
including the two couples above and the two 
smaller figures in both of the lower corners, 
we have the group of the eight Bodhisattvas.") 


TANKAS nn. 2, 3 (Plates 1, F). 


They represent rDo rje sems dpa’, that is 
Vajrasattva, the visible symbol of cosmic 
consciousness in its absolute and incorruptible 
essence. His name, indeed, means adman- 
tine being, because, as the diamond is incor- 
tuptible, so this first principle of all things 
is not subject to any decay. He is the unsub- 
stantiality of things itself, dharmanairatmya-sam- 
bbita (Jranasiddbi, p. 12), the being who is of 
himself, svayambbiriipa (Samputodbhavakalparaja, 
fol. 56, 14th), the dharmakaya himself (ibid.). 

He is then above the pentad because he is 
undifferentiated and, in the schools of the 
anuttara-yoga, the sixth Buddha, i. ¢. a mo- 
ment of being preceding any evolution into 
the multiple: he is therefore identical with 
the Sarvatathagata-kaya-vak-citta-vajra, the 
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adamantine essence of the physical, verbal 
and spiritual plane of all the Tathagatas (Gu- 
hyasamaja, p. 111), he who has neither beginning 
nor end (anadinidana-sattva, Jfdnasiddbi, p. 84). 
He is always represented with a bell and a rdo 
rje, the former in his left hand and the latter in 
his right; these instruments, essential to every 
esoteric Buddhist liturgy, are symbols: the 
first of the emptiness of all things and of the 
awareness of such emptiness, the second of 
the meditative process which translates into 
psychological experiences and spiritual reali- 
zations that same awareness. So when Vaj- 
rasattva is represented, as in the present tanka, 
embracing his éakti, that same symbolism is 
expressed by human figures: god = rdo rye, 
Sakti = bell; that is, the synthesis of the two 
elements ftom which supreme enlightenment 
is derived: gnosis and compassion.”) 

When he assumes forms, he reveals the 
Law, as Bhagavan Vajrasattva, to the choirs 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas (Gubyasamaja, 
p- 111); he may then be alone or with his 
Sakti, who is gnosis connaturated with him 
(sabaja prajfia, Samputodbbavakalparaja, p. 50). 
Sometimes he is white, sometimes, as in the 
present case, blue, Aksobhya’s very colour; 
he, in reality, in his aspect as sambhogakaya, 
Is often confused with Aksobhya, who is 
his first emanation (aksobhyo ’pi vajrasattvena 
nudryate, Advavajrasanoraba, p. 42). There- 
fore in the Bar do, on the sixth day, when 
the deities of the pentad appear to the decea- 
sed’s conscious principle, Aksobhya’s name 
is substituded with Vajrasattva’s. Aksobhya, 
one of the five manifestations of cosmic con- 
sciousness in its creative principle, also has 
the rdo rje as a symbol; his name means 
“the unshakeable,,, namely the adamantine 
state of being, its quintessential nature, beyond 
all becoming. 
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On Plate 1 the god is represented with 
his female counterpart, wearing a diadem 
and necklaces. Above and below, figures of 
deities belonging to his cycle and masters ini- 
tiated into his mysteries. Above: aBhi ma la 
(Vimala), Lotsiva Rin c’en mce’og, Gye re 
me’og skyon, the Buddha Rin c’en gZon nu, 
rGyal ba yontan, sGrub pa saris rgyas sems pa, 
Na ston mc’og.*) Then come two figures of 
Kuntu bzan po, of a dark blue colour, in sama- 
dhimudra: on each side of rDo rje sems dpa’ 
two Buddhas dressed as monks, Lhai srun 
ba and Lha ma gon gyi srun ba. Under 
neath rDo rje géon nu, rDo rje rnam ajoms, 
tDo rje (bzZad pa?), mK’a’ agro ma Sen ge 
gdon ma, mGon po Icags pa, Re ma ti, 
bLa ma Sa kya byan c’ub. 

Plate F represents the same god, but those 
listening to his revelation, or the heavenly 
choirs to which he manifests himself, are 
no longer Buddhas, but Bodhisattvas: two 
on each side of him and six above, namely 
the eight Bodhisattvas whom we shall often 
find in the course of these pages. The tanka 
is one of the most ancient and very probably 
the work of Nepalese artists. 


TANKA n. 4 (Plate 2). 


It represents Aksobhya (cfr. n.12). The 
god is seated, in the attitude belonging to 
him, with his right hand in bhimispat- 
§a-mudri, Gotama Buddha’s usual mudra, 
which alludes to his victory over Mara, in the 
night of Bodhgaya, when, after long medita- 
tion, the truth was revealed to him in all 
its splendour and he became at last the En- 
lightened. The repetition of the same mudra 
is not surprising: there seems to be no doubt 
that Aksobhya originated as a symbol of 
the unchangeableness of a Buddha’s condi 
tion. When supreme enlightenement has been 
achieved, he who has partaken of it can 
never loose possession of it: enlightenment has 
transferred him to a spiritual plane which 
is the kingdom of the absolute, symbolically 


called “the diamond sphere,,, because it is 
incorruptible and unfailing. 

On each side we see two standing Bodhi- 
sattvas, both exactly in the same position; 
the lotus they carry in their right hand shows 
them to be two figures of Padmapani. On 
the throne, his vehicle, the elephant, is visibile. 
Above, figures of eleven Buddhas in different 
attitudes; around, various figures of deities 
belonging to Aksobhya’s cycle. 

In Padmapani’s two figures, the hem of 
the dress is in relief: putty has been applied 
and then gilded. 


TANKA n. ¢ (Plate G). 


This tanka represents Samvara-Heruka 
and his cycle, together with the bla ma brgyud. 
I have written elsewhere concerning this god 
and Tantric literature, and must refer the 
reader to those pages.*) The style of paint- 
ing has a great analogy with the miniatures 
of Nepalese manuscripts, or of their cover- 
ings, and, on the other hand, with the 
most remarkable frescoes of the sKu abum 
of Gyantse. 


TANKA n. 6 (Plate 3). 


This painting, of a dark red, is an abso- 
lute parallel of the frescoes, of Nepalese in- 
spiration, in the sKu abum of Gyantse. It is 
dedicated to bDe mce’og, Samvara. I have 
more than once spoken about this god and 
his cycle in Indo-Tibetica, III, part II, and 
must refer the reader to this work. 

The two central figures represent bDe 
me’og according to the usual iconographies 
and the mK’a agro ma. 

Above, Heruka, with two arms, embracing 
his fakti and grasping the bell and the vajra; he 
is surrounded by four gods, 1. e. Dakini, La- 
ma, Khandaroha, gZugs can ma (Rupini): 
they all have four arms and on the left they 
hold the kapala and the kbatvaiga, and on the 
tight the knife and the magical tambourine. 
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Below, four K’ro mo, 1. e. Kv’a gdon ma, 
‘Ug gdon ma, K’yi gdon ma, P’ag gdon ma 
(Indo-Tibetica, III, part II, p. 32). Then 
the cycle of the four above-mentioned god- 
desses is repeated (on the left). Below, near 
the donor’s image, terrific deities, among 
which we can identify Jambhala, dPal Idan 
lha mo, Bya rog gdon, Sen ge gdon etc. 
On the first row, above, two Siddhas, rDo 
rje ac’an, rDo rje sems dpa’, mGon po. 
Around them unfolds the series of the masters 
connected with this cycle. 

The tanka is probably of rNin ma pa ins- 
piration, as can be desumed from the caps 
of many lamas represented therein. 


TANKA n. 7 (Plate 4). 


This tanka comes from the monastery of 
Nor: the identification of the personages 
represented offers no difficulty, because even 
if iconographic tradition did not help us, 
the inscription at the bottom of the painting 
would supplement it; it leaves no doubt that 
this is a portrait of the Sa skya c’en po, 
Kun dga’ sfiin po, mentioned more than 
once in the present work: sje btsun rnal abyor 
dban p’yug agran zla t’ams cad abral Zi rig pa adsin 
pai sa la gnas pa dpal Idan sa skya pa c’en po kun 
dga’ siin po rgyal mts'an, “the venerable lord 
of ascetics, who has no rivals, the vidyadbara 
residing on earth, the glorious great Sa skya 
pa Kun dga’ sfiin po,,. 

His hands are in the mudra of the preach- 
ing of the Law, and from them issue two 
lotus flowers, which blooming on delicate 
tendrils uphold a little bell and a rdo re. 
The lama is thus represented with the sym- 
bols of the vajrasattva or vajradbara, i. e., as cone 
substantiated with supreme reality. Around 
him 16 figures of masters develop: on the right 
and left two images of Virupa, the initiatic 
master of the Sa skya pa school and Mafijuéri. 
Below, within curves coiling ina parallel man- 
ner to the right and left, like leaves of a plane 
growing out of a vessel of ambrosia, the seven 


symbols of kingship and, completing the vase, 
also the eight well-omened signs. The orna- 
ments on the throne are, as in the tanka n. 4, 
in relief, and obtained by the same technique. 

The background of the painting is dotted 
here and there with floreal patterns. The 
tanka certainly belongs to 2 Nepalese school. 
Indeed it is possible to be more definite: this 
tanka is part of a series of similar paintings, 
representing as many lamas and hierarchs of 
the Sa skya pa school; they are to be found 
in the Nor or Evam c’os sde monastery, often 
mentioned in the present work, founded in 1429 
by rGyal ba rdo rje ac’an Kun dga’ bzani po. 
On this occasion the latter invited many Ne 
palese artists to adorn the chapels of the new 
convent he had caused to be built with the 
help and contribution not only of the gTsan 
nobles, but also of devotees from remote 
provinces, among whom, for instance, were 
princes of Ladakh, Purang and mNa’ ris.>) 

Among the other sacred objects he order- 
ed, his biography mentions “‘bris sku,,, i. ¢. 
“paintings of the gsuh nag gi bla ma breyud, 
masters of the transmission of the verbal 
plane,, (p. 44). 

The present tanka belongs to this series, 
hence it goes back to the XVth century; it 
may be considered one of the most important 
paintings of the present collection. 


TANKA n. 8 (Plate $). 


It is dedicated to the cycle of the 84 sid- 
dhas, perfect men, in whom India’s mystical 
experience is realized and in whose school the 
traditions of Indian yoga converge. I refer 
to what has been said before on these siddhas. 

Round the two central figures, which the 
lack of inscriptions does not allow us to 
identify, unfolds the series of the siddhas, 
which is here reproduced in order. 

The arabic numeral sometimes written 
near the Siddha’s name refers to the lists 
studied above. As we shall see, the tanka 
does not represent the 84 Siddhas’ traditional 
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list as contained in bsTan agyur LKXXVI, 
1, but rather it follows the other text of the 
bsTan agyur LXXII, 52, Grub t’ob brgyad cu 
rtsa b2ii gsol adebs which as we saw, was specially 
popular among the bKa’ gdams pa. 





corresponding num- 


ROWS ber in the lise n. TT 
Ist 
lohita..... 02. ce cee eee 3 
2. [m]ts’o skyes rdo rje... 6 


w 


. [mJts’o skyes rdo rje (buta 

different iconography) 
. San [ti pa] 
. dom bi he ru ka...... 7 
. tdo rje dri{l] bu pa.... 10 
. ta len dra o (sic) for: na 

len dra pa......-- II 


N Ann fp 


8. illegible 
9. name missing 
10. ditto 

2nd 
I. ap’ags pa t’ogs med... 78 
2. name missing 
3. klan (2) bu pa 
4 MA tA PA.sseeeeeeee 16 
$e EO pics mae yees ee 23 
6. dpal Idan saraha..... 5 
Fe tOO Wee wtnan sean au 17 
Bo da.ba Pal were soawes 19 
9. mar me mdsad........ 22 
10. illegible 

31d 
Te RAW pas. ovaries cas 21 
2. Name missing 
3. nag po spyod pa...... 14 
4. pag ts’ad pa 
5. bzai po ston pa...... 26 
6,,$4. ba f13s-24600veines 27 
7. Name missing 
8. illegible 
9. aje tu pa (jetari paz) .. 32 


oo] 
° 


. Mame missing 


























corresponding num- 
ROWS ber in the lis x Ir 
4th 
Gs Rac Wi Pa weiss ee ha $3 
2. sprin gyi [Sugs can].... $2 
3. mig [geig pa] kaneri.. 18 
§. name missing 
6. ki la pa (nilapa?)..... 48 
7. illegible 
8. ts’em bu pa.......... 69 
9. abu su ku pa........ 7 
10. nag po spyod pa...... 24 
sth 
1. sa ra ha c’un ba...... 8r? 
2, Nae ascabaiawsalics 71 
3. adsa’ lan dari........ 46 
4. Sakya gies gfien....... 64 
5. bhi na so 
6. name missing 
7. ts’ans dbyans k’a ra 
8. rdo rje (c’un) k’am 
9. name missing 
10, name missing 
6th 
name missing everywhere 
CENTRAL PORTION 
sagarapa| ba ra kanala(=ka-| gser glin 
(sagara) mala) (37) | pa (38) 
[indra] {kon ka pa] 3 ap’ags pa stam... 
bhu[ti} |(konkana) bo [Iha 2] {ka la 2] 
(15) CO (2) (18) 
name name 3 zla ba kun dga’ 
missing | missing | + grags pa sfiin po 
° (59) (58) 
Se HAL Sasa aS 
illegible | bhi na pa ananta pa | adsa ri pa 
(23) (55) (54?) 





TANKA n. 9 (Plates 6, 7). 
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This tanka is one of the most interesting 
and ancient: although it is not accompanied 
by any inscription, there is no doubt whatever 


that it represents Sakyasri and, all around the 
large central figure, the most important events 
of his life, as they were imagined by believers 
and told by his more or less legendary bio- 
graphies. Sakyasti, better known to Tibe- 
tans, from the country of his birth, as K’a 
ce pan Cen, “the pandita of Kashmir ,, was 
one of the most remarkable figures of late Bud- 
dhism. The author of some notable works 
on dogmatics and liturgy, he may be consi 
dered one of the most active personages in the 
late period of the preaching of Buddhism in 
the Country of Snows. 

His life is well known. Having been in- 
vited to come to Tibet by the lotsava of K’ro 
p’u, he preached the doctrine and expounded 
its mysteries and its liturgy to his disciples, par- 
ticularly in the region of gTsan; his teachings 
were later handed on by the lotsava of K’ro 
p’u to the great theologian and polygraphist 
Bu ston, whom Tibetan tradition recognizes 
as an incarnation of the Kashmiri Pandita. 

He has been mentioned more than once 
in the present work; for greater clearness, it 
will now be well to add an extract from the 
Dam pai c’os kyi byun ts'ul bstan pai rgya mts’or 
ajug pa gru cen, p. 146), which contains a brief 
summary of the Kashmiri master’s life, well 
furnished with dates.”) 

“In the year wood-mouse (1204), 3337 
after the Buddha’s nirvana, the Kashmiri 
Pandita Sakyasribhadra, with some lesser 
pandits, came to Tibet. These pandits, form- 
ing his retinue, were Sugatasri, learned in 
the Madhyamika and in the Prajfiaparamita, 
Jayadatta learned in the Vinaya, Vibhitican- 
dra versed in grammar and in the Abhi- 
dharma, Danagila in logic, Sanghasri in the 
Candravyakarana both ancient and recent, 
Jivagupta in the laws of Maitreya, Mahabo- 
dhi in the Bodhicaryavatara, Kalacandra in 
the Kalacakra.") This pandita was born in 
Dsafobhara, in K’ri stan of Kashmir in the 
year wood-ox (1145).°) At the age of ten 
he studied grammar under the Brahman Laks- 
midhara"®) (in the text: laksandhira); ftom 


nine to 22 he led the life of a pious layman, 
devoted to study. At 23 he was ordained 
as a monk by the abbot Sukhasribhadradeva 
and was given the name Subhadra. He re- 
mained in Kashmir up to the age of 29; at 30 
he went to Magadha, where he obtained the 
first initiation at the hands of Sancakaragupta, 
who was acting as an abbot (mk’an po), of Dasa- 
bala, and of Dhavaraka (sic)'") as esoteric mas- 
ter. When he was already 60, the lotsava of 
K’ro p’u, who was then 33, in the year of the 
mouse, in the month of magha, set off to invite 
him, got to the Indian market Vaidirya,™ 
and sent him, with gifts, a letter which began: 
“In the teachings of Sakya a son of Sakya 
has been born, whose name is Sakya », and 
met the pandita in Vaneégvara... 

“The Pandita was very glad and, being 
about to depart, had two sedan-chairs made 
for the other lesser pandits too, and took them 
along. In C’u mig, K’ro p’u pa ordered 
60 monks to go out to meet him, and with 
60 sunshades, silken bands and music, they 
led him to K’ro p’u. On that same occa- 
sion the Sa skya pandita, whose father dPal 
c’en ‘od po had died in the year of the boar 
(1203) while he was going to rKyan adur™) 
with funeral offerings, met the C’os rje (Sas- 
kyasri) and wrote the book on logic and the 
C’os me’og bstod. Thus it is said. 

“Residing in Kro p’u during the summer 
Tetreat, 800 persons took vows while he ex- 
pounded the Astasabasrikaprajfiaparamita. Then 
Byan c’ub dpal of Lho brag was initiated 
by him; then they came to invite him with 
many gifts, on the part of the abbot of aBri 
k’un, in dBus. Having arrived in sLas 
mo c’e, he consecrated the objects of the 
cult, which had been brought from India, 
and presented precious offerings. Then bSod 
nams mdses of gTsan so met him... 

“In the year of the elephant (1205) he pas- 
sed the summer retreat in sas mo c’e, and 
at the end of the retreat he came to C’u mig 
rin mo; in rGyan gon he conferred the vows 
upon rDo rje dpal: then he went to gZu siie 
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mo. Through mTs’ur p’u he came to sTod 
lun, where he honoured the two images of Jo 
bo. Then, in the year of the tiger (1206) he 
passed the winter retreat in Srin mo ri, expound- 
ing the Law of Byams pa and various other 
subjects (rig ts’ogs). In the year -of fire and 
of the hare (1207) he came to Sol nag t’an... 
Then, on his way to Ra sgren, in the North, 
he was invited by (the abbot) of aBri k’un; 
thus having been prevented from going there, 
the bKa’ gdams pa could not meet him. In 
the year earth-dragon (1208) he came to 
gTsan; in rGyan gon in sNan smad he con- 
ferred the perfect initiation upon the Sa skya 
pandita; on this occasion Byan c’ub ‘od of 
Lhasa acted as esoteric master; being born in 
the year wood-mouse, this was then 65 years 
old. In the year of the serpent (1209) he spent 
the summer retreat in Rin c’en sgan and in the 
year of the horse (1210) he spent it in Sa skya. 

“In the year of the sheep (1211) he spent the 
same summer retreat in Lug gu gdon, in San, 
and on this occasion he conferred the perfect 
initiation upon Lha btsun gun t’an pa; in 
the year of the ape (1212) he spent the sum- 
mer in K’ro p’u, in the year water-ape (1212) 
from the third to the thirteenth day of the 
month Bre, he consecrated Maitreya’s statue 
in K’ro p’u. Then from K’ro p’u he went 
to mNa’ ris. In the year of the bird (1213) 
he spent the summer retreat in Pu hraris; in 
the year wood-dog (1214) he returned to 
Kashmir; for only 29 years he gave living 
creatures the benefit (of his teachings). 

“At the age of 99, on the fifth of the month 
sGrog, he passed away,,. 

The tanka considers not so much these 
episodes of his life, which we may call exter- 
nal, as his revelations and the interior events. 
The scenes it represents, however, would re- 
main all but impossible to decipher, if we were 
not aided, not so much by the K’a c’e pan 
c’en’s biography, as by a litany which, in the 
form of mystical invocations, sums up the 
main events of the saint’s life. This litany was 
actually written by his Tibetan disciple, the 


lotsiva of K’ro p’u Byams pa dpal; ™) its title 
is Pan c’en fa kya srii rnam tar k’ro p’w lo tsa bas 
mdsad pa. It contains, besides a few introduc- 
tory and closing verses, 36 invocations, to each 
of which corresponds a scene. These lita- 
nies were used as a foundation by a raam tar, 
who explained them and completed them, 
mostly by a paraphrase; the title of this work 
is: Sai sten na agran zla dan bral ba k’a c’e pan di 
ta Sa kya Sri bha drai rnam tar written by bSod 
nams dpal bzani po on the base of the rNam 
t’ar composed by the lotsava of K’ro p’u and 
by the lotsava of dPal (to be corrected dPyal). 

The tanka is a pictorial translation of that 
small book. We would therefore be well 
advised to take these invocations as a base: 
without dwelling upon particular descrip- 
tions, we will simply translate the litanies 
themselves, which are the best illustration of 
the pictures. The scenes begin in the upper 
part of the tanka, to the left of the small pic- 
ture placed over the axis of the central figure, 
and they end at the right of it. 

1. Honour to him who was born in Dsa 
so dha ra as the son of the merchant Samaya- 
sum bha ka, in the sacred village dBan p’yug 
c’e in Pra ba pu ra,"5) in the peerless K’ri 
bstan, lofty city of Kashmir. 

2. Honour to him, whom the king encir- 
cled with a diadem, because after having stu- 
died well under the Brahman La ksi dha ra, 
from his tenth year, grammar, rhetoric and 
medicine, he overcame (in public debates the 
followers of) other doctrines. 

3. Honour to him who, after having stu- 
died grammar and logic according to the 
Buddhist system and the other treasures of 
the sacred scriptures and of the other schools 
under Rat na sri etc. in Bhrin gi bhi ha ra, 
saw (explained) in letters (emanating) like the 
circle of a rainbow from his lamp, the difficult 
points of the mystical sciences. 

4. Honour to him who, favoured by his 
protecting deity, frequenting scholars and 
perfect men like La li ta trid etc. in Sa mi and 
in Sa tra bhi ha ra,'”) progressed in the study 
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of various treatises of dogmatics, and then on 
the way to salvation. 

5. Honour to him who, having become a 
great treasure-house of the sacred scriptures, 
abandoned the life of a layman and was or- 
dained as a monk at the age of 23; by the 
grace of the Victorious, the bodhi tree (having 
appeared to him in a dream) bent its branches 
before him (as an act of homage) and Byams 
mgon stretching out his arms (over his head) 
taught him the way of ascetic purity."® 

6. Honour to him who in Dsa ya pu ri,'9) 
having heard for a long time (the explanation 
of ) the Mother of the Victorious (gnosis) was 
instructed in the Law by Mi p’am,”°) who 
had appeared to him among the clouds: later 
he attained a condition of supreme ecstasy, 
(inspired) by the deep sound (of thunder) 
and lightning, as he saw in a dream. 

7. Honour to him who, after having recei- 
ved instruction upon many of his (Maitreya’s) 
books in the presence of masters like Zi abyun, 
dByans snan, Blo gros sbas, aByor Idan Ses 
tab bkod pa,?” placing himself in a vase full 
of oil of sesame, learnt by heart hundreds of 
thousands (of verses). 

8. Honour to him who in 16.000.000 of 
famous cities was the most celebrated among 
hundreds of pandits, both Buddhists and 
belonging to opposite schools, and having 
become at the same time a miraculous incor 
poration of the threefold science, founded a 
large number of wonderful mc’od rten. 

9. Honour to him who in the temple of 
Sun bha ku ta, in a dream caused by the noble 
(Tara), recetved the prophecy that he would 
be able to answer back in all debates concern’ 
ing gnosis, grammar and logic, and became 
as a birch-tree for the ravens who had received 
from K’ro gfier can the gift of eloquence.” 

10. Honour to him who, having gone over 
the nine mountains from that holy place, 
K’a c’e, arrived in the Ma ga ta (Magadha) 
source of wisdom, and on his way, in a hut 
in the forest, had the vision of the great Bodhi- 
sattva; while many other visions appeared 


to him, he obtained the revelation of the 
sixfold magic formula. 

11. Honour to him who, having reached 
the age of 30, was consecrated as a monk (by 
a ceremony in which took part) San ta ka ra 
gup ta as first officiant, Da sa bha le (as master 
of the liturgy) and Dha na ka ra (as master of 
the formulas).?») 

12. Honour to him who became such a 
scholar as had never existed before him, when 
in the garden in Benares called Dran sron 
bltams (Rsipatana) the pandit De va pu nya, 
being inspired, taught the second preaching 
of the law, extracting its essence from the 
Mahayana. 

13. Honour to him who, in the sandalwood 
palace of the Ma la ya, heard the revelation 
of aJam dbyans, rTa mgrin and sGrol ma 
etc. and obtained the gift of receiving alms 
upon which were drawn eight manifestations 
of various signs of good omen. 

14. Honour to him who in Ma ga ta, a 
place frequented by the Buddhas of the three 
epochs, heard from the master called Ni zla 
Igya mts’o various teachings concerning the 
Mahayana, and received ftom the gods who 
had appeared in the centre of the sky, an 
homage of celestial flowers. 

15. Honour to him who, in the peerless 
temple of Bhi kra ma,**) having been baptized 
as the first among thousands of monks, be- 
came the point (where are collected) all the vir- 
tues, causing the rain of ambrosia represented 
by beautiful maxims to rain uninterruptedly. 

16. Honour to you who, on the see of Na 
len dra, that mine of scholars, have vanquished 
the masters of the heretics from all the points 
of space; you who have dedicated there sacred 
objects famous for their stores of royal gifts; you 
who have become lord of the protectors of the 
Buddha’s teachings. 

17. Honour to him who in O dan pu ti,?») 
that lofty place, was greeted by 12.000 monks, 
who came to meet him while the most impor- 
tant persons of all the four classes into which 
the Buddhist community is divided?) bowed 
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before the lotus of his feet. There he had 
two marvellous visions. 

18, Being in Ka ni ka and in Zla ba bkram, 
in a place called the well-omened forest of 
U si,?”) he had a vision of the Buddha who, 
together with two Auditors, who followed 
him as attendants, begged alms of the lord 
of the Klu. 

19. Honour to him who in Dsa ya na ga ra, 
when the King who ruled according to the 
law was married, saw that round Mi p’am, 
the central deity (of the group that had ap- 
peared to him) were Nor adsin (who sang 
beautiful songs), and a son of the gods who 
waved a white and graceful Ay-whisk; then 
he heard the seven laws (of Maitreyanatha). 

20. Honour to him whom, while in the 
temple of gSer ‘od rgyal mts’an Chinese 
messengers, come from afar, were addressing 
prayers to him, a white and handsome monk, 
observant of the Law (appeared in a dream 
and) in an agreeable voice prophesied that 
which was to happen in another time. 

21. Honour to him, to whom, in the 
“Garden of rushes,, in Benares, while a 
drummer was lifting up his voice in song and 
beating his drum, a woman in a painting 
(having assumed a real body) offered as alms 
a milk-soup which became ambrosia. 

22. Honour to him who- while, during the 
autumn solstice, the religious ceremony was 
taking place in the rDo rje gdan and clouds of 
thick, scented smoke uplifted, were gathered 
on high, and lightning flickered - listened to 
the perfect Law of the yoga and obtained a 
state of ecstasy. 

23. Honour to you who, while in the heart 
of a forest (two Bodhisattvas) in the form of 
a buffalo and a cow, briefly explained the 
essence of the supreme ascetic, those beautiful 
maxims did (once again) explain in an ample 
manner, writing them in letters of blood on 
the skin of your body. 

24. Honour to him who had the vision of 
Byams (pa), sGrol (ma) and T’ub dban on 
the tips of the fames of the votive lamps; he 


who before this, when he abandoned the lay 
life and was consecrated as a monk, had taken 
them as the holy patrons of the four laws.**) 

25. Honour to him who, while foreign 
soldiers were destroying Magadha (dbus agyur 
ac’an) and other places, in a dream inspired 
by the goddess actually saw, as if it had 
been a park, the road which leads northward 
and eastward. . 

26. Honour to him to whom, while in a 
night full of dangers he was travelling on the 
road to the East, the stars Pa ba sans and 
dGa’ bde c’e pointed out the way, while 
Ma ha ka la held a lamp, dropping a rain of 
flowers upon him. 

27. Honour to him over whom, in the 
temple of Dsa ha dha la,?9) which protects the 
world, four goddesses of the class of Rig adsin, 
namely Tog can, Ne bai tog can, gSer p'ren 
can and Lo ma gos can, in the first hours 
of the day, held parasols. 

28. Honour to him who, as once he sat 
absorbed in meditation, when the morning 
drum was beaten, heard the four Laws of the 
Son of the Victorious, (awakened by the sound) 
of the drum, coming from the home of the 
gods: he, then, realized in various manners 
(the experiences symbolized by) Kye rdo rje, 
aK’or lo sdom pa and of Dus abyun. 

29. Honour to him who in the seventh day 
of the second month of the years wood-mouse, 
while the lotsava who was to lead him was on 
the way, was insistently invited to go north- 
ward by gTsug tor, gSer mdog can and 
rNam t’os sras. 

30. Honour to him who, although moved 
to compassion like the great being he was, 
nevertheless, due to fatigue, was about to go 
back (to India); but at that moment a light 
of the great Maitreya was manifested to him, 
and trustworthy messengers uttered to him a 
prophecy regarding time, place and person. 

31. Honour to him who, in the land cele- 
brated as the centre of the Country of Snows, 
caused the good of infinite creatures, by appear- 
ing like a sun of the world, which moved 
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ftom South to North; through this apparition 
he did good, whether he was seen or whe- 
ther he was spoken about or whether he was 
remembered or touched (in the books where 
he is mentioned). 

32. Honour to him who, according to 
the prediction of the rsi in Bya rkan, of the 
Sin skyon in O rgyaf and of the arhat in Sin 
ga glin, perfected himself until he became in 
the future a third Buddha; up to that ume 
he took refuge in the dGa’ Idan. 

33. Honour to you, lamp of the aDsam 
glin, master of the Law whom no one equals 
anywhere, whether in India, China, Nepal, 
Tibet, Khotan, Kashmir; you who accom- 
plished on this earth endless miracles. 

34. Honour to you who may be compared 
to a lotus, to the sun, to a gem and to the 
clouds, because trembling (with compassion) 
you are not tainted by any mud, you shine 
upon the world, you are the treasure of every 
beneficient deed, and you rain upon all a 
shower of ambrosia. You are the essence of 
mystical perfections. 

By comparing these litanies with the scenes 
represented in the tanka, we see that the cor- 
respondence is perfect up to scene 31; the pain- 
ter, of course, is concise, much more so than 
the author of the litanies we have translated. 
There is no doubt that the artist has very faith- 
fully followed the outline drawn by the lotsava 
of K’ro p’u. The small figures represented 
in the tiny pictures, although they are few and 
awkward, reproduce in a striking and life- 
like manner the scenes mentioned by the poet. 
From verse 31 to verse 34 the correspondence 
is lacking; from verse 31 to 34 there is no allu- 
sion to particular events in the saint’s life; it 
is rather an apotheosis, done in a general man- 
ner. Probably the painter has filled the space 
which remained at his disposal with scenes 
drawing their inspiration from oral tradi- 
tion, and most likely from the events which 
brought Sakyagri to Tibet and from the ac- 
count of his spiritual relations with the lotsava 
of K’ro p’u, who was his greatest disciple. 


TANKA n. 10 (Plates 8-12). 


This tanka is the most ancient illustra- 
tion of Tson k’a pa’s life known to me; it 
has no relation with the later composition of 
Tashilunpo represented by nn. 55-60. 

We are in another world, not only artis 
tically speaking, but also from a spiritual point 
of view. There external events prevail: Tson 
k’a pa’s meetings, his journeys, his ascent to 
great honours as the founder of a sect; he is 
magnified as the apostle of a new trend in 
the very circle of his devotees, who are already 
aware of the secure supremacy of their own 
school. In the present tanka, much older and 
probably painted in the XVIth century, he 
is seen with different eyes; the vicissitudes of 
his life receede into the background; the artist 
evokes his spiritual world, his visions, his 
attainment of sanctity, the revelation of truth 
expressed by the symbols of the gods. This 
tanka therefore is not so much a simple bio- 
graphy in pictures (rnam far), as, rather, a 
gsan rnam tar, a secret biography in which 
the master’s mystical ascent ts represented in 
its outstanding moments. 

Of course these visions and miracles take 
place in well known localities, in monasteries 
and temples whose names we have learnt from 
his biography. But also in this case, the 
painter has not invented anything; he has fol- 
lowed a literary outline, conforming himself 
closely to the written biography; to each event 
and episode in the biography a small picture 
corresponds, numbered according to the letters 
of the alphabet, from ka to la. The single 
scenes can be identified with certainty, because 
each of them is accompanied by a brief in- 
scription in running hand (dbu med) written 
in yellow or black ink, often discoloured with 
age and therefore not always quite legible. 

The series of the pictures begins above the 
central image, at the top, to the right, with 
a scene in which two lamas are seen kneeling 
in front of an image of aJam dbyans; it then 
unfolds on the band on the right, it is resumed 
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on the left and joins the first picture, over 
the head of the central figure. Another two 
pictures are on both sides ofthe head. Below, 
in the scene on the left, the following inscription 
can be read in praise of Tson k’a pa: 


1. de bdag cag gi bla ma dam pa Sar tson 

2. k’a pa blo bzan grags pai dpal Zes mts'an 

3. yons su grags pa gro ba ma lus pai 

4. spyii.giten gcig bu reyur pai rgyal ba 

5. Cams cad t'ugs kyi sras mc’og dam pa 

6. ... Pugs rje dan mk’yen rab tan bai 

7... maa bdag dam pa adi la mk’yen pa 

8. ... rtso bai dan p’rin las la sogs pa 

9. dpag tu med pa... rgyal bai bstan 
10. pa la rgyal ba fiid dan ats’uns*°) Sin k'yad par 
11. du sdig pai dus kyi gro ba dam... adul ba 
12. la egyal ba gis pas kyan... mts’an Ce 
13. ba ni udir bkod pa la sogs pai rnam t’ar rnams 
14. mt’on pa Ses par gyur ro. 


“ This is our exalted master Blo bzan grags 
pa of Sar Tson, such is his famous name; he 
is the common and only friend of all crea- 
tures, the supreme exalted spiritual son of 
all Victors. 

“In this master of all manners of compas- 
sion and knowledge..., knowledge... compas- 
sion and infinite action etc. ... in the teachings 
of the Victorious, he is the equal of the Victo- 
rious himself. In a special manner the created 
beings of this sinful epoch... in the discipline... 
by the second Victorious also... great name - 
seeing the deeds of his life reproduced here, 
may they recognize them,,. 

Is it possible to identify the source of the 
painter’s inspiration: Among the complete 
works of Tson k’a pa and of his two foremost 
disciples (Lhasa edition) there is a pamphlet 
entitled: rJe rin po cei gsan bai rnam t’ar rgya 
mts’o Ita bu las c’a Sas Run du Zig yons su brjod pai 
gtam rin po cei sie ma, written by another of his 
pupils bKra sis dpal Idan”) in aBras spuns, 
which, as the title shows, is a secret biography 
of the founder of the Yellow sect. Therefore, 
to illustrate the tanka, it will be enough to read 
and translate the inscriptions which accompany 


each single painting; thus each event, which 
the painter has represented according to the 
source he has taken as a model, will clearly 
appear. We have also noticed that often the 
inscriptions follow the text of the biography 
to the extent of using the same words: in 
these cases the correspondence I have noticed 
has not been printed in italics. 

Before describing the single scenes which 
unfold from the right to the left of the central 
image, it will be well to speak of the latter. 
It reproduces Tson k’a pa’s figure according 
to its traditional iconography, between his 
two most celebrated disciples: Grags pa tgyal 
mts’an and Dar ma tin c’en. 


A — blo ties nam mk’a’ sprib gzi (2) sdig dan sna (2) 
las... rgya tha min gyal pas rgyal.... 
grags pai gsal adans srid Zit mun pa ajoms 
blo bzat grags pai Zabs Ia p’yag ts’al lo 
skye ba kun du rjes su gzun du gsol. 


B - To the right: 
adul ba adsin pa 
grags pa rgyal mts’an 


C- To the left: 
rig pai dban p’yug dar ma rin c’en 


A - Homage at the feet of Blo bzan grags 
pa: he is a sun of glory (grags pa) who over- 
throws the darkness of the world and the 
darkness beyond the world, vanquishing the 
demons in battle, (putting to Aight) as the 
sun does to the spots of the sky, the sins of 
the mind (blo). May he assist all living beings. 

B-Grags pa rgyal mts’an, keeper of the 
monastic rules. 

C - Dar ma rin c’en, lord of science. 

ka — bdag cag gi dba bla ma dam pa adi shon sans 
rgyas (mdun) du byon nas (2) byak cub sems dpa’ mos 
pai blo gros adi dan ajal (sic, always) (biogr., p. 4). 

ka—adi yan bla ma dam pa adi sku skye ba adi Ia 
gsun rabs rab abyam kyi don mt’a’ dag tugs su cud cin 
bslab pa 3 Ia ties skyon rdul tsam (2) yan mi mad’ 
kyad par du bla ma dbu ma pa dan ajal ajam 
dbyans Ja dri ba man du mdsad ») (biogr., 
p- 26; in gTsan ron). 
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ga- yan skyi 8od kyi dga’ ba gdon du dpon 
slob gitis sku ts’ams mdsad nas ajam dbyais sgrub 
pas adi Ita bui skui snan ba dios su byw rin, dbu 
ma pas lo tsts’a ba mdsad pas dri ba Ia gdams 
pai gnad gsuns pa dpag tu med (biogr., p. 46); 
dbu ma pa c’os te. 

fia — yan de Itar du bla mas lo ts’a mdsad nas 
ajam dbyais p’yi nam gsan gyi dban dan las gsin 
Seyi tes gman gsan pas dpa’ gcig gi rjes gnan 
mdsad dus adi lta bui rnam par snan ba byua 
gaa’ (biogr., p. $4). 

ca—yan nan sgrub gsan sgrub rnams kyi 
skabs su ajigs byed dnos su gzigs... 

c’'a — yan las gSin gyi rjes gnan gi skabs su adi ltar 
du las gin bka’ sgo ba la sogs pai rnam p’tul dpag 
tu med gzigs pa yin gda’ (biogr., p. § 4). 

fia — under the images of the two lama (dbu 
ma pa c’os rje): yan lha sai dpon slob z kyis ajam 
dbyans la gsol ba drag du btab pas rje btsun gyis 
fiams len gyi gnad sdus pai ts’igs bead bka’ 
Zig gsums pa Cos rje pas zin ris su bris yod pa 
gda ‘o (biogr., p. 5 5). 

(no letter) - rgyal ba sman gyi lha bla gos 
set po can byams pa rin po c’ei rgyan dan Idan 
(biogr., p. 5b). 

(no letter) — mgon po ts’e dpag med byams pa 
rab byuf gi c’a rnams can bla ma rtogs Idan 
ajam dpal rgya mts’o. 

ta — yan ajam dbyans kyis bka’ yi... yan (yod 2) 
bskul ba la rtags slob ma breyad dan beas pa bya bral 
la byon nas ‘ol ka c’os lun du p’ebs fams 
cad bsag sbyan la ghad pas abris... rnams... (biogr., 
PP: 5» 6). 

t'a — ya dei dbyid ts’e la rje btsun gyis 
dmu rgod gdul dkai sems can adi rnams la 
bsad pas p’an t’ogs c’en por ga la agyur de 
bas sgrub [pa Ihur blan dben run pa ste ran 
gZan gfis ka ats’ams] pai lam ried snam ces 
sogs gsuns so (biogr., p. 6a). 

da - yan rdsin ji jo bo la ajal nas rgyal 
sog p’ur byon t’ugs dam Sin tu p’el de dus 
ajam dbyaris sku Sin tu c’e ba gzi brjid p’un 
sum ts’ogs pa Zig la sans rgyas dan byan 
c’ub sems dpa’ dpag tu med pas bskor ba 
dan klu grub, arya de ba, sans tgyas skyans, 
klu byani, zla sgrags (sic for grags), t’ogs med 


sku mce’ed, cogs (for p’yogs) glam, c’os grags, 
yon tan (‘od), sa kya ‘od, lha dban blo, 
rgyan mk’an po ka ma la & la, a bhyas (pan- 
dita), rgyal po Inda bodhi. bram ze saraha, 
lu hi pa, dril bu pa, nag po spyod pa la sogs 
pa tnams dnos su gzigs fams sna yin par... 
dgons pas, ajam dbyans kyis ams snan ran dga’ ba 
min pas gsol drag po t'ob adi rnams ran gan la p’an 
fogs rgya c’en po ‘on bai rten abrel yin Zes gsuns so 
(biogr., p. 6 a-b). 

na — yah gnas der bcom Idan adas rdo rje ajigs 
byed Zal p’yag yons su rdsogs pa Sin du (sic) 
c’e ba gzi brjid bzod pa dka’ Zig zal gzigs 
(biogr., p. 65). 

pa —yan gnas der rje btsun sku snar dan adra 
ba Zig gzigs pai tugs k’a na p’ar ral grii yu 
va zug cin dei t’ugs k’ar rtse mo zug pa la 
ral k’ri sten gis bdud rtsi dkar ser Sin du 
snum Zig byun nas rei t'ugs kar t'im pas bde ba 
man du adug... (biogt., p. 6 6). 

pa- de nas rje btsun gyi gsun gis skul 
nas rdsin jii tsug lag k’an zig gsos mdsad 
pa la sogs dat yan rje btsun gyi gsun gis skul 
nas byams pai bstod rin c’en gsal bai gron 
me Zes bya ba mdsad (biogr., p. 74); yan 
dei ts’e ajam dbyans kyi 2in bkod bens nas 
rab gnas mdsad pas ye Ses pa dnos su t’ims 
son ba gzigs gzan yah rab gnas mdsad pa la 
de dai adra bai rnam pa de Ia t’un pa med 
gsun ba yin gda’o dei p’yir rten de rnams 
dan rje btsun gi (m)c’od pai 2in du... k’yad par med 
Ita bar gyis fig (biogr., p. 7 4-b). 

ba - ya rgya gar Sin gi ri la byon pai 
b8ed pai skabs su rje btsun gi gsun gis rdsin 
ji jo bo la rab byan gi rtags ts’an mai 
skyes abul dari beas bstod... cin gsol adebs ts’igs 
ts'ais pat bead (for cod) pan... Zes bya ba adi 
Itar gyis la p’ul dah bsag Ia sogs Sig p’yis p’an pa 
abyun ba rten abrel yod gsuns rten nas adi 
Itar mdsad (bogr., p. 7 5). 

ma — de nas ts’a ri nas dmyal (for giial) la 
byon pai lam du mo lai rtsa kar Zag bugs 
mdsad par nub Ia rje btsun byams mgon gyi sku 
Sin tu c’e ba lhun po tar mon par brjid cin, 
ni ma Itar gzi brjid abar ba Zig gis rigs kyi 
bu kyod kyis sans rgyas ajig rten du byon pa 
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Itar cig ‘on ba yod pas Ses par byos Sig ces 
dbugs p’yun ba dios su byui. de bas na skyes 
bu dam pa adi sans rgyas dan k’yad par med 
Ita bur kyis sig (biogr., p. 7 5). 

tsa — yan myal (= giial) smad sin ge sgan na 
bzugs dus su dpal dus kyi ak’or lo dpa’ bo 
gcig pa Zig nar mar gzigs $i nub geig rnal 
(=mnal) lam du k’yod kyis dus ky ak’or lo 
zla ba bzan po dan adra ba Zig ‘on ba yod do 
gsuns (biogr., p. 8 4). 

t’'sa—yan dmyal (=gfial) smad du bzugs 
dus snal (=mnal) lam du dbyafs can mai 
gsun gis dgun lo Ina beui rtsa bdun t’ub de 
bar ran g¥an gyi don dpag tu med agrub gsun 
rje btsun ma rnam rgyal ma la sogs pa (la) gsol 
btag cin bsfien sgrub byas (mari du byas)... bas 
rin Zig t'ub par mi agyur ram Zes Zus pas de 
t’ams cad snon gyi smon lam gyi Sugs su t’ugs 
adun gyi gnad kyis blo gros gon nas gon du 
ap’el bai rgyu son nas sku ts’e la c’er ma 
byun ces gsun ba gcig byun (biogr., p. 84). 

dsa — yan. dmyal (= giial) nas dvags po lha 
sdins su p’ebs bla ma dkon la gsol ba drag 
po btab pas klu grub yab sras Ifa raf bzin yod 
med ky gnad rnams la abrel rtam (= gtam) 
gyis bka’ sgo (=bgro) ba mdsad kyi adug 
pai naf nas sans rgyas bskyans yin zer pai ... 

va - yan sman lun gi rgya sog p’ur ts’o 
ap’rul c’en po Zag bco Imai bar du me’od p’un 
sum ts’ogs p’ul me’od pa cin p’yogs beui de 
bzin b&egs pa spyan adren pai dmigs pa dan 
adun pa drag po mdsad pa na Sar p’yogs de 
bzin gsegs Cans cad rnam snan gitnam pa can dan de 
bzin du p’yogs Ina la de bzin giegs lhas gan po mc’od 
pa bzes par gzigs (biogr., p. 94). 

2a - yan ‘ol ka bsam stan (for gtan) glin 
du bsan (for gsan) bdus gyi rdsogs rim gsal bai 
sgron me mdsad pai p’yir bla ma dan dkon 
mcog la gsol ba drag po adebs pa mdsad pai 
nub gcig rje btsun ajam pai rdo rje lha beu 
dgur dkyil ak’or yons su rdsogs na dkyil ak’or 
tso (for gtso) bos bum pa geig je la ster rtsis 
mdsad cin de dus byams pa dan ajam dbyans kyan 
snan no (biogr., p. 10 ab). 

za-yan dbyen (for dben) gnas dga’ Idan 


p’ebs nas c’ad brtsod rtsom gsum gyis bstan pai 


rman ts’ugs par mdsad do: de nas dgun lo Ina 
bdun pai dus su sku k’ams (b)sfiel bat ts’ul 
(b)stan pa la sku (m)ts’ams mdsad nas... 
Under the image of the god: p’yag drug p4. 

tdo rje slob ma bdun gyis Zabs drun du 
bugs nas p’yix zlog sogs la abad cit rje rin po c’e 
tin ni bde ston dben dbyer med sogs la bzugs 
pai skabs bcom Idan adas t’ub pa fo mts’ar pa 
Idan pa geig gzigs de rai la stim pai dmigs pa 
mdsad pas t’im (biogr., pp. 11 b, 124). 

ha — ... p’yag drug pas sna drans las bin (for giin) 
gyis gnod byed kyi agrin (for mgrin) pa nas k’vid k’yi 
(for kse) ta (for tra) pa las ded cin byun ba nas mgo 
ari gug gis bead nas, abrub k’un de Ita bu gcig na cug 
(for beng) pa gzigs pa dan Rams du (for miian du) 
p’yi rol na nag poi p’yogs kyi gza’ klu $a za 
rgyal po ste bzi po sde dan beas pa dmag p’am 
mo Zes pa c’o fies (for c’o nes) pa gzigs de nas 
rin po ma son bar sku k’ams sans par gyur ro 
(biogr., p. 12 6); yan ts’e adi fiin rin po c’et 
k’rt gcig gi sten na bu ston yin zer pai bla 
mai rnam pa can gcig pa bzugs adug pa des 
gsam adus rtsa rgyud kyi glegs bam Zig gnan 
nas adii bdag po gyis gsun ba dan p’yag giis 
kyis glegs bam bteg nas him vajra uttistha 
ces gsun Zin lan gsum dbu t’og du bag de 
dnios su gzigs (biogr., p. 11). 

ya- De nas sku k’ams sans pa dan ajam 
dbyans kyis da p’yin c’ad gtso bor bskyed 
tdsogs kyi t’ugs fiams su bZes pa na shags bla 
med kyi sgo nas rtogs pa k’yad par can rgyud 
la k’runs Sin slob ma skal Idan du ma Ia rtogs 
pa k’yad par can re skye bar agyur ro Zes gsums 
(biogr., p. 13). 

la- yan rje adi sku siiel... dka’ t'ub du... byan 
cub sems dpa’ stiin... bar... gda’. 

ka - “This holy master of ours in past 
times, while going to meet the Buddha, met 
the bodhisattva Mos pa blo gros,,. This 
scene therefore deals with Tson k’a pa’s first 
incarnation, concerning which many stories 
are told in the tradition which soon became 
widespread in the dGe legs pa schools. He 
is said to have been the son of a Brahman 
who met, in Sikyamuni’s times, a Bodhi- 


sattva called Mos pa blo gros, was led by 
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him to the Buddha, was immediately touched 
and decided to follow the paths of wisdom, 
presenting the ascetic with a rock-crystal 
necklace. 

ka - “This holy master, in this (his 
last) birth, learned all the infinite subjects of 
the holy scriptures in such a manner, that 
not even a speck of the dust of deficiency re- 
mained, as regards the threefold instructions; 33) 
particularly, he met the master dBu ma pa and 
addressed several questions to aJam dbyanis ,,. 

This, according to the biography, hap- 
pened in gTsan ron. 

ga -“Then while the two, master and 
disciple, were meditating in dGa’ ba gdon, in 
the environs of sKyid Sod, as he attained the 
mystical experiences connected with aJam 
dbyans, manifestations of bodies similar to 
the one of this (god) occurred; dBu ma pa 
acting as interpreter, (aJam dbyans) (answe- 
red) questions, making numberless speeches, in 
which he revealed the fundamental meaning 
of the secret instructions,,. 

a - “Then in such guise, the master dBu 
ma pa acting as interpreter, he listened to (the 
doctrine) of aJam dbyans’ three baptisms: the 
exoteric baptism, the esoteric one and the secret 
one, and Las g¥in’s instructions (rjes gnan); when 
he followed dPa’ geig’s instructions, many 
visions appeared under this god’s likeness,,. 

Las gin is another of gSin rje’s names, or, 
as the biography says, p. 5 4. bKa’ sdod gsun 
rje c’os kyi rgyal po, whom, in this circum 
stance Tson k’a pa is said to have evoked with 
the help of his master. dPa’ gcig, Ekavira, is 
one of the forms of aJam dbyans. 

ca ~“ Then, when he attained the mysti- 
cal experiences connected with that god, both 
the exoteric and the esoteric ones, he actually 
saw many images of aJigs byed,,. 

ca ~ “Then, when he practised Las g3in’s 
Instructions, he saw endless apparitions, ac- 
cording to the evocations of this Las giin,,. 

fa - “Then, in Lhasa, these two, master 
and disciple, having earnestly prayed to aJam 
dbyanis, rJe btsun (= aJam dbyaris) recited a 


few verses containing a summary of the mean- 
ing of the mystical experiences, and the 
C’os rje wrote them down,,. 

Without a numbering letter: 

“The Victorious, god of medicine, with 
a yellow outer garment. Byams pa with pre- 
cious ornaments,,. These visions are said 
to have taken place, according to biography, 
in ‘Ol ka. 

“Ts’e dpad med and Byams pa, with 
some objects needed for consecration (rab 
byun),,; as it is said in the same work, this 
refers to visions which appeared in the same 
place and under the same circumstances. 

ta —“ Then, reflecting upon aJam dbyaris’s 
admonitions, he went to Bya bral with eight 
disciples, and having got to C’os lun in the 
environs of ‘Ol ka, they being very zealous 
in the exercise and in the accumulation [of 
religious merits ...] and the scriptures (or 
paintings 2)... ,»- 

The episode described above is connected 
with the meeting between Tson k’a pa and 
the lama aJam dpal rgya mts’o who, at aJam 
dbyaris instigation, advised him to persist in 
meditating upon the deities he had evoked 
and who had already appeared to him, in 
order that all his doubts concerning the Law 
might be solved. Although, generally speak- 
ing, the facts correspond, between the text 
of the biography and the text of the inscrip- 
tion there is, in this case, a noticeable diffe- 
rence. Also in the text the indication of the 
locality 1s lacking. 

t'a—“ Then, during that same spring, 
rJe btsun said to him: If you will explain 
the Law to demons and to creatures who are 
difficult to convert what great profit will you 
be able to obtain? Therefore apply yourself 
earnestly to mystical experiences, retire into 
solitude, and thus you will attain a path 
profitable to yourself and to others ,,. 

da -“ Then, having visited in rDsin ji 
Jo bo’s image, he went to rGyal sog p’u, and 
his aptitudes for meditating developed greatly. 
In those times he saw in its actual form an 
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image of aJam dbyaris, very large and of su- 
preme splendour, surrounded by innumerable 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas: he actually saw 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Buddhapilita, Naga- 
bodhi, Candrakirti, Asanga and his brother, 
Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Gunaprabha, Sakya- 
prabha, Devendramati, rGyan mk’an po, 
Kamalagila, Abhayakara the pandita, king 
Indrabodhi, the Brahmana Saraha, Luhipa, 
Ghantipa, Krsnacarya, etc. As he thought 
them to be hallucinations, aJam dbyans said 
to him: Hallucinations do not produce any 
joy, therefore pray earnestly: these prove that 
you have the omen of producing great good 
for yourself and for others ,,. 

The passage and the enumeration of gods 
and masters literally corresponds to the text 
of the biography. 

na —“ Then in this place he had the vision 
of the blessed king rDo rje ajigs byed, with all 
his gigantic faces and hands, whose splendour 
it was difficult to sustain,,. The inscription 
copies the text. 

pa-“ Then in that same place, in the 
heart of rJe btsun’s image, which had appear- 
ed to him in the same way as its preceding 
manifestations, a dagger was stuck, with its 
point into the heart and its hilt outside; an 
extraordinarily oily current of white and 
yellow ambrosia appeared above the dagger 
and disappeared into the saint’s heart,,.34) 
According to the text we may supplement 
“(all his body was filled) with great bliss (so 
that he could not speak),,. 

The correspondence to the text is once 
more literal. 

pa-“Then, urged by rJe btsun’s words, he 
restored that part of the temple of rDsin Ji *») 
which had been destroyed; then again urged 
by rJe btsun he composed the hymn of Byams 
pa, called: the precious, sparkling lamp,,. 

“Then in that time, having caused the 
(painted) heaven of aJam dbyaris to be made, 
and having celebrated its consecration, he saw 
that the divine spirit *®) had really penetrated 
therein; further, during the consecration he 


said: It will not happen that (the spirit of 
the god) does not penetrate here; >”) therefore 
do not think that these images and the god’s 
venerable heaven are different,,. 

ba -“ Then, when he had the intention 
of going to Sin gi ri, in India, rJe btsun said 
to him: Lift up hymns to the Jo bo of 
rDsin ji and offer him those gifts which have 
all the signs of purity, making a hymn called: 
Brahma’s diadem,,... 

“hence an omen of good will proceed 
from it... Relying on these words, he did 
thus,,. 

ma -“Then in the night he spent under 
the slopes of the Mo la, on the way to gNal, 
when he was going there from T’sa ri, a huge 
image of rJe btsun aJam dbyans mgon po 
appeared to him, like the Meru, majestic, 
shining like the sun, which suggested to him 
this true inspiration: O son of a noble 
family, you will be like a Buddha come 
into the world; know you this ,,. 

“Therefore this lofty creature must be 
considered as not differing from a Buddha ,,. 

tsa - “Then, while he was dwelling in Sen 
ge sgan in gNal smad, he continually saw Dus 
kyi ak’or lo in visions, and one night, in his 
sleep, the latter said to him: You are like Zla ba 
bzani po of Dus kyi ak’or lo come (on earth),,.?*) 

ts'a— “Then, while he was dwelling in gNal 
smad, dByanis can ma said to him: You will live 
57 years, therefore you will do incalculable good 
to yourself and to others,,. He asked: “Wor- 
shipping rJe btsun ma rnam rgyal ma and 
praying to her and to the other gods, shall 
I not be able to lengthen my life:,, and 
the other answered: “All this (happened) 
by virtue of the essence itself of desire (matu- 
red) in the force of the vow made in preced- 
ing lives; this was the cause that your mind 
developed from one degree to the next: (but) 
this cannot produce a lengthening of life,,. 

dsa —“‘ Then, having gone to gNal Lha 
sdins in Dvags po, he addressed an earnest 
ptayer to the precious master Klu grub and to 
his four disciples; then this master explained 
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to him in a speech the doctrine concerning 
(the problem, whether) things have an es- 
sence of their own or not: among them Sans 
rgyas bskyans (Buddhapalita) (handed him a 
Sanskrit book of the Madhyamika system),,. 

va — “Again he presented as a gift, dur- 
ing a fortnight, an extraordinary offering in 
rGya sog p’u, in the environs of sMan lun, 
on the occasion of the festival of the Great 
Miracle, and then he perceived that the 
Tathagatas of the ten points of space, to whom 
he presented the offering, hastened towards 
him, and through an earnest prayer he saw 
that the Tathagata of the Eastern region took 
the appearance of rNam par snan mdsad, 
and so the five regions were filled with the 
five (families) of the Tathagatas who accepted 
his offerings ,,. 

za —“Then, being in bSam gtan glin, in 
the environs of ‘Ol ka, with the purpose of 
writing the dPal gsan adus gsal bai sgron me, 
one night he addressed an earnest prayer to 
the master and to the (three) gems, and then 
(in that same night) the complete mandala 
of the 19 gods of rJe btsun aJam pai rdo 
rje, and the principal divinity of the mandala 
offered him a vase... and in that time Byams 
pa and aJam dbyarnis also appeared to him,,. 

za -“Then having gone to the retreat of 
dGa’ Idan, he laid the foundations of his teach- 
ings, with the explanations, the discussion and 
the composition of treatises; then at the age 
of 57 he showed in what manner the body 
becomes diseased; then, having shut himself 
up in the retreat... and his seven disciples in 
the vajra having placed themselves near him, 
performed the exorcisms with great zeal; and 
the precious saint himself, during the day, 
began to meditate upon the non-diversity of 
beatitude and of the void; 3”) then, he had the 
vision of the blessed and wonderful Ascetic, 
then he saw him as if resting into his own 
self, and so disappearing into himself,,. 

ha aad Being invited by P’yag drug pa, 
Las g8in (=gSin rje g8ed c’os rgyal) dragged 
the demon (gNod byed) by the neck, and 


the ksetrapala, attacking the (demon) with a 
knife, cut off his head, and it seemed to him 
(i.e. Tson k’a pa) as if he were dwelling inside 
a pit, and at the same time outside (the pit) 
the gza’, the klu, the $a za and the rgyal po, 
namely the four orders (of demons) ruling 
over the black actions, with their retinue lifted 
up the lament called: defeat in battle,,. 

“This he saw. After a short time his 
health improved.,,. 

“Then, this day, in the daytime, he saw 
that on the throne of gems the figure of a 
lama was seated, who must have been Bu 
ston; the latter gave him the fundamental 
tantra Sah adus, telling him to take posses- 
sion of it, and then, having lifted the book 
with both hands, he laid it thrice on his head 
saying: ham vajra uttistha,,. 

ya - “Then his body was healed and 
aJam dbyans said to him: From now on, 
above all, you will experience the method of 
evocation and the perfect method, and an 
extraordinary intuition will be born in your 
spirit, and this will also happen to each of 
your disciples, who have been prepared for it 
through their karma,,. 

ra - This is without any inscription; we 
see a mc’od rten honoured by some deities; 
below, four smaller me’od rten. 

It is the vision he had as a sign of the 
spiritual perfection attained by his disciples 
(biogr., p. 13 b). 

la-“ The saint’s body having become 
diseased... penances... aByam dbyanis,... and 
the bodhisattva,,. 

All round the central image, small images 
of masters follow one another, representing 
the sampradaya, the series of Indian and Ti 
betan doctors through whom the doctrines 
of initiation, the particular methods and the 
interpretation of the holy scriptures were 
transmitted to Tson k’a pa and by him to his 
principal disciples. They thus follow one 
another, beginning from the right of the figure 
of Amitabha which is, in fact, in the centre 
of the external frame encircling the painting. 
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In the centre: 


ajam dbyans pa | bdag gtso | byams pa 


t'ogs med rnain grol sde 

dbyig ghen btsun pa grol sde*) 
On the row to the right: 

Wi (or mi) sde gser glin pa 

dul bai tha ati sa 

ram snan mdsad abrom ston pa 

sen (?) bzan dpal Idan dgon pa pa 


bSes giien sne zur pa 
byani sems t’og ma pa (2)4”) 
nam mk’a’ sen ge 


ka su lice ba 
ku sa (sic) cur ba 


Below: 


nam mk’a’ rgyal po. rtsa bai bla Ita ... ga‘o 
ye Ses rgyal po yin 
nam mk’a rpyal mts'an =k’ tra ba la (ksetra- 
fams cad mk’ yen blo bzan pala) 

grags pa las gin. 


“The vision of the principal masters,,: 


adi breyad pa adi dan po bya bral 
Ia byon dus k’rid pas bslob ma ajam dbyans kyis adi 


rnams lua stan pa de rnams yin. 


“These are his first eight disciples whom he 
took with him to Bya bral and who received a 
prophecy by aJam dbyaris,,. 

To the left, from the bottom to the top, 
beginning from the fourth image: 


byan sems nag dban grags ye Ses rgyal po 
a nam mk’a’ reyal po 
fams cad mk’yen blo nam mk’a’ ye Ses 
bzan grags pa dbu ... ma pa 
gyal mts’an sne zur pa 


abrom ston pa 


On the top: 
ati sa rig pai k’u dbyans pa 
k’u dbyan kra (?) pa zla ba grags pa 
klu grub. 


The tanka has been discovered in the 
monastery of Toling: we find therefore in this 
list the name of Nag dban grags pa, the first 
apostle of the dGe lugs pa in Western Tibet 
and himself a disciple of Tson k’a pa.*) 

It can be easily seen that many repetitions 
appear in this tanka: the painter had selected 
a given number of masters or disciples of Tson 
k’a pa, and as they were too few to fill the 
frame surrounding the tanka, he was obliged 
to repeat some of them. 

In the centre of the carpet laid on the 
throne, the image of the donor who, as may 
be seen from his apparel, is a lama. 


TANKA n. 11 (Plate 13). 


A lama, pethaps Tson k’a pa, surrounded 
by masters and disciples. The attribution to 
the Yellow Sect seems certain, because in the 
series of lamas surrounding the central figure, 
no personage is present who may be consider- 
ed Sa skya pa; some of the latter, in fact, are as 
a rule easily recognized by their special appa- 
rel. Above, in the centre, Avalokitegvara, on 
the left Mafjugri, four-armed, Sakyamuni; on 
the right mGon po, two-armed, Khasarpana. 

The image is enclosed within two frames 
in which are vertically arranged small images 
of masters and lamas. The 16 Arhats may 
be identified, accompanied by Dharma-ta la, 
placed inside the first frame. As we shall 
have to return at length to this cycle of the 
Arhats later on, I refer the reader to what I 
wrote in the illustration of tankas nn. 121136. 
The series of the Arhats is closed by two 
images of Tara, white and green. 

Below, the donor attended by his family. 

The free space round the central figure 
is strewn with small flowers, according to 
the manner of Nepalese miniature-painters 
and of the wall-paintings which are their 
reflection and continuation. 
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GUGE SCHOOL 


TANKA on. 12 (Plates 14-22). 


This tanka, undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting in the collection, represents 
once more Aksobhya (Mi ak’rugs pa). He is 
represented as in tanka n. 4, with a single 
difference: the vajra, symbol of his spiritual 
essence, rests vertically on his left hand. The 
god, wearing monastic robes, ts assisted, on 
the right and left, by two Bodhisattvas. 
He its seated on a lotus ower, from whose 
stem flexible leaves shoot out and, curving 
to form a circle, enclose figures of animals, 
two lions and two elephants. It is the sym 
bol of the lotus being born out of the cosmic 
waters, which we have mentioned. 

On the top and on the bottom of the tanka 
are seen eleven figures of Buddhas in the 
attitude of preaching the Law; perhaps they 
represent the Buddhas of the ten cardinal 
points, if we consider as independent from 
the cycle the central figure between two Bo- 
dhisattvas, enthroned on the top of the axis. 
The foliage of a tree surmounts the image: 
it represents the bodhi tree, under which 
Aksobhya, when he was still a Bodhisattva, 
attained enlightenment, though there is a more 
valid reason for explaining the presence of 
this tree as a symbol of Aksobhya: this god 
is, in fact, a duplication, so to say, of the 
Buddha in the vajrasana immediately after 
the conquest of the supreme illumination. 
Round Aksobhya, monks praying and 
kneeling, Bodhisattvas and gods. 

There seems to be no doubt that the sce- 
nes here reproduced represent Aksobhya’s 
celestial glory and his heaven. Saints in 
monastic robes and angel-like Bodhisatevas 
surround him, amid groves of trees loaded 
with gems and precious bands, warbling 
birds and red fowers. The painter has taken 


his inspiration from the traditional models 
describing the Buddhas’ heavenly kingdoms; 
in reality there is no such detailed description 
of the Abhirati (i. e. of Aksobhya’s heaven) 
as we have, for instance, of the Sukhavati, 
Amitabha’s heaven. It is therefore difficult 
to tell whether in this case the painters have 
followed a tradition handed down by some 
literary text, or whether they have drawn this 
paradise after their own imagination, looking 
for an inspiration to the most famous and 
popular heavens, and following the usual 
cliché which describes the marvels of these 
celestial abodes. But there is no doubt that 
one scene at least was inspired by a famous 
book of the Mahayana: I allude to those 
ladders, placed on high, to the right and left 
of Aksobhya’s figure, on which different 
figures of gods or men (the former wearing 
diadems, the latter not) mount and descend; 
the stair of the gods is made of lotus flowers, 
the invariable symbol of every spiritual na- 
ture. It is clear that in this case the painter 
had before his mind’s eyes the brief descrip- 
tion of the Abhirati found in the Vimalakir- 
tinirdesa, when Vimalakirti, taking hold of 
that heaven as if it were a wreath of flowers, 
and laying it upon our earth, shows it to the 
community to reveal its glories and to exalt 
the boundless bliss which the Buddha’s Law 
has in store for its devotees: “ Now I, seiz- 
ing it, from the element of water (on which 
It rests) up to the Akanistha, and accurately 
cutting all around it, like the potter’s wheel, 
and lifting it with my right hand and hold- 
ing it like a wreath of Aowers, I will lay such 
a heaven upon this universe mi mjed (sabaloka), 
and thus I will show it to this assembly, with- 
out rising from this throne. I will show 
this Abhirati heaven, with several hundreds 
of thousands of Bodhisattvas and gods and 
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Nagas and Yaksas and Gandharvas and Asu- 
ras, surrounded by the mountain which encir- 
cles it (Cakravala); and waterfalls, ponds, 
sources, lakes, oceans, Sumeru, mountains, 
hills and knolls, and the moon, the sun and 
the constellations, with gods, Nagas, Yaksas 
and Gandharvas, and Brahma’s seat, and 
villages, cities, countries and regions, and 
kingdoms and monks and women; Bodhi- 
sattvas, listeners, and the Tathagata Akso- 
bhya’s bodhi tree, and the Tathagata Ak- 
sobhya explaining the Law, seated amid 
an assembly vast as the ocean; and lotuses 
(scattered) in the ten points of space, (seated 
on which he shows) the actions proper to a 
Buddha, and a threefold ladder, wrought 
with gems, going from the Jambudvipa up 
to Trayastriméa’s heaven, and on that noble 
ladder the Trayastrimsa gods descend into the 
Jambudvipa to see the Tathagata Aksobhya 
and to do him homage and worship him to 
hear the Law. And all the men of the Jam- 
budvipa ascend to the TrayastrimSa’s heaven 
to see the Trayastrimsa gods (BKa’ acyur, 
mdo, vol. p'a, p. 365, chap. II = Chinese 
transl., chap. 12; Taishé, p. $55). 4” 

In Tibet several smon lam or prayers ins- 
pired by these sacred texts, are circulated ; 
and people also take the vow of being born 
again, when their earthly life shall have reached 
its end, in Aksobhya’s heaven. These sion 
lam, when uttered with an intense and earnest 
faith, put forth an extremely efficient power, 
which puts an end to the working of karma 
and projects the devotee into the paradise of 
his desire. Among the best known smon lam, 
leading to rebirth in the Abhirati heaven, 
I will mention the one by Pad ma dkar po: 
mNon par dga’ bai Zin du adren pai smon lam yid kyi 
Sin rta (complete works, vol. ca) and the one 
by Taranatha: mNon par dga’ bai Zin gi smon lam 
mdo sdei dgons don (complete works, vol. pa). 

This is a literature adding nothing new 
to the traditional patterns according to which 
the devotees see these heavens in their imagi- 
nation; moreover there seems to be no doubt 


that certain details on which it dwells are 
inspired by pictorial compositions represent- 
ing heavenly bliss as suggested by a fervid 
imagination; we find there cool and shady 
gardens, trees from which scented tissues or 
divine food come down, according to the 
secret wishes of the inhabitants, tents orna- 
mented with all manners of precious things 
and ponds whose banks are sprinkled with 
gold dust, and lotus Aowers miraculously 


springing up at every step. 


TANKA n. 13 (Plates 23, H). 


This tanka represents a new heaven, not the 
Abhirati but another one, much more celebra- 
ted throughout the Buddhist world, viz. that of 
Amitabha: the heaven of the Sukhavati, bDe 
ba can, “the pure earth of the West ,,, where 
those devotees are reborn who have offered 
themselves, in an impulse of love, to that 
god’s compassionate grace. 

Before speaking of the heaven represen- 
ted in this tanka, it will be well to illustrate 
briefly the figure of the god ruling over it. The 
representation of the Sukhavati always cen- 
tres round ‘Od dpag med, Amitabha, “ infi- 
nite light,,, represented in monastic dress, 
with the vase for alms placed on his hands 
in samadhimudra. ‘Od dpag med is nowise 
distinguishable ftom Sakyamuni, except for 
his red colour and the two or eight Bodhi- 
sattvas which surround him. In front of this 
image we have that of Ts’e dpag med, 
Amitayuh “ infinite life,,, with diadem 
and royal ornaments, 1. e. according to the 
type of the sambhogakaya. Besides these 
two aspects, Lamaist dogmatic knows a third 
one called sNan ba mt’a’ yas “infinite splen- 
dour,, Ananta-prabha. This is the Dharma- 
kaya, the Law, the absolute and its symbol; 
it 1s not representable. 

Ts’e dpag med, as his iconographic type 
shows, is the sambhogakaya, the Buddha 
occupying the West in the mandala of the 
pentad: the symbol of the “lotus family,,. 
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‘Od dpag med is the nirmanakaya, ade- 
quate to the preparation and the spiritual 
and karmic maturity of those who believe in 
him. Leaving aside for the moment the sym- 
bol of the dharmakaya, transcendent reality, 
the other two are kept distinct in Lamaist 
tradition, both as to iconography and in 
name: they are parallel entities but indepen- 
dent, cach being the expression of a different 
mythology. 

This distinction made by the Tibetans 
between the three aspects of the same god, 
must it be considered as derived from India, 
or rather as a successive elaboration of Ti- 
betan schools: To tell the truth, in Indian 
literature devoted to this cycle there is no 
distinction between Amitabha and Ami- 
tayuh: the great Sukbavativyuba mentions in- 
discriminately Amitayuh and Amitabha; in 
the small Sukbavativyaba only Amitayuh ap- 
pears, but as the contents of the two texts 
are the same and the mythography is the 
same, we must conclude that in the schools, 
from which those books come, the two names 
corresponded to a single entity and that no 
difference of ideological contents was attri- 
buted to the different names. The Saddbar- 
mapundarika, p. 184, mentions Amitayuh as 
the Buddha of the West, but on page 454 
he becomes Amitabha, keeping nevertheless 
the same character as a ruler of the blissful 
Western kingdom. 

Thus in the most ancient Mahayanic 
tradition not only is there no trace of a 
different personality for Amitabha and Ami- 
tayuh, but there is not even a difference in 
degree between their aspects: both forms, 
apparently, go back to a vow of Dharma- 
kara’s, SBE, XLIX, p. 14: “... if, after I 
have obtained the highest perfect knowledge, 
my light should be liable to be measured in 
this Buddha country of mine... then may I 
not obtain the highest perfect knowledge. 

“.. if the measure of the life of the beings 
in that Buddha country of mine should be 
liable to be measured except by their own 


power of prayer, then may I not obtain the 
highest perfect knowledge ,,. 

The Ta chib tu lun (Taishé, XXV, p. 93) 
relates Amitabha to the cosmic age in which 
human life lasts for an incalculable time. But 
unending life and infinite light, to4 and 
ac, have too great an importance for reli- 
gious history, in India and outside India, 
for us to exclude that under this myth may 
be hidden an extremely complex history and 
two originally independent cycles.) 

Leaving this problem aside for the time 
being, it is certain that the same uncertainty 
remains also in the Vajrayana; for instance 
in the SM, p. 445, in the same list of 
Tathagatas, the god is called once Amitabha 
and another time Amitayuh. In the man- 
dala described by Advayavajra, the West 
is occupied by Amitabha; in the Gubyasamaja, 
Amitayuh (Amitayurvajra) predominates over 
Amitabha, but there is no alluston to a dif- 
ference between the two; on p- 47 Amitavajra 
is identified with Amitayuh. 

In the SM, p. 374, after having attracted 
Amitabha into the meditative process, honour’ 
ing him with exoteric offerings (pija), they 
ask him for initiatic baptism, saying: “ May 
Amitabha baptize me,,. “Then let one 
meditate on the vessels (kala‘a) which Ami- 
tabha emanates out of his heart, which are 
full of the fivefold ambrosia,,. Here it ts 
clear that Amitabha is in possession of the 
kalasa, the vessel of immortality proper to 
the Tibetan Ts’e dpag med, instead of the 
pindapatra, the vase for alms, which Lamaism 
regularly attributes to him. 

Hence there are good reasons for admit- 
tng that the division into Ts’e dpag med and 
‘Od dpag med, although it gives back its 
value to an original difference between the 
two types, was the work of Tibetan masters. 
But they, avoiding as usual to take upon 
themselves any new departure in the religious 
field, state that the cult of Ts’e dpag med, 
as a distinct entity, goes back to Indian mas- 
ters, namely to Ti p’u (Te p'u) who taught 
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its revelation to Ras c’un grags pa, who in his 
turn spread his worship in Tibet. This 
Ts’e dpag med is called Ts’e dan ye Ses dpag 
med, “infinite life and gnosis ,,; the theolo- 
gical opinions of the schools are reflected 
upon him. On one side he remains sambho- 
gakaya, and then he has royal draperies and 
ornaments, a diadem and a vase of ambrosia, 
kalafa. His heaven is not stated: it is said 
in a general manner that those who have been 
initiated into his mysteries will obtain his 
£0 ap’aa, the same mystical sphere whose visive 
symbol he is. But his other aspect is a sprul 
sku, nirmanakaya (dPal Idan sa skya pai gser c’os 
lugs kyi ts’e dpag med sprul skui sgrub t’abs bum c’o 
ga ries gnah dan beas pai skor rnams, GT, Ka). 
He then carries the vase for alms (sprul skui c’a 
lugs mts’an dan Idan, GT, ka, p. 181) and he rules 
over the bDe ba can (gSum abum sa skya pa, 
vol. p’a, p. 338). This last aspect is therefore 
identified with ‘Od dpag med (ibid.) and 
then, as a sprul sku, the monastic dress 
is well adapted to him: the bDe ba can, 
besides being a heaven, still remains one of 
the numberless worlds in infinite space, where 
a Buddha analogous to the historical Buddha 
preaches the Law; he therefore repeats Sakya- 
muni’s aspects, and is accordingly represented 
under the bodhi tree. 

But the same cannot be said of Ts’e dpag 
med, who instead of being located in heaven, 
is placed in the abstract plane of the mandala, 
viz. in the elementary cosmogram of the world. 
The hope of the Tantric school to attain im- 
mortality through magic, alchemy or liturgy, 
contributed to his individuality and popularity 
with the later Vajrayana schools. The God of 
infinite life became the god of immortality; those 
initiated into his mysteries are rescued from 
death, as the Tantric schools will allow their 
adepts to be: he then becomes transformed from 
Ts’e dpag med into aC’ med, the immortal. 

The rNin ma pa gave a greater theological 
discipline to these doctrines, placing above 
the two hyposthases, sambhoga and nirma- 
nakaya, their essential aspect, the principle from 


which they draw the reason of their existence, 
namely, as we have said, the dharmakaya, (GT, 
ka, p. 180: “without abandoring the essential 
body sNan ba mt’a’ yas,,... hymn by aP’ags 
pa, written in the year sa rta, 1258), clarifying 
what the other schools had hinted at here. 

In this tanka we find the same heavenly 
choirs, the same gatherings of chosen souls, 
eagerly listening to the preaching of the Law 
and gazing upon Amitabha’s majesty: the 
same majestic pavilions, the ponds ftom which 
spring superb lotus flowers, on which mira- 
culous apparitions of Buddha are manifested, 
surrounded by adoring crowds; heavenly 
trees raining gems and souls which ascend 
to paradise fluttering through the air (see 
SBE, vol. XLI, p. 33 ff). Below, out of 
a few ponds, lotus flowers issue, on which 
preaching Buddhas are seated, surrounded 
by listening disciples, as in the Sukbavati- 
vyiba: “ There are lotus flowers there, half 
a yogana in circumference... And from 
each gemvlotus there proceed thirty-six hun- 
dred thousand kotis of Buddhas, with bodies 
of a golden colour, possessed of the thirty, 
two marks of great men, who go and teach 
the Law to beings in immensurable and 
innumerable worlds...,, (ibid, p. 36). 

The pavilions, on the right and on the left, 
with personages in the interior, are referred 
to in another passage of the same text: “ And 
if they desire a palace, with colours and em- 
blems of such and such height and width, 
adorned with a hundred thousand gates made 
with different jewels covered with different 
heavenly flowers, full of couches strewn with 
beautiful cushions, then exactly such a palace 
appears before them. And in these delightful 
palaces they dwell, play, sport, walk about, 
being honoured and surrounded by seven times 
seven thousands of A psaras,, (ibid., p. 49 sgg.)- 

We cannot tell whether these representan- 
tions of Amitabha’s heaven have ever been very 
popular in India, at any rate we have no 
trustworthy documents on the subject; but in 
Tibet, where Amitabha’s cult met with the 
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greatest fortune, the Sukhavati is a subject very 
frequently treated by artists in their paintings 
and frescoes. The Sukhavati is the heaven 
where through the ceremony of p’o ba, the 
dying man’s conscious principle is transfer- 
red, in order to escape the painful vicissitudes 
of transmigration. But in these representa- 
tions the Tibetans followed Chinese, or per- 
haps, more exactly, central-Asian models 
(called Ping hsiang, in Japanese Henso-zu). 
They reproduce, through the devices of design 
and colour, the descriptions of these celestial 
places given by religious literature; in our case, 
besides the canonical works already alluded 
to, these descriptions are to be found particu- 
larly in the Kuan wu liang shou fo ching shu 8 
que St BE HL AM Bit (Taisho, 1753) and other 
works by Shan tao, # #4 (cfr. tanka n. 20). 

Their influence is still felt to this day: a 
type of that heaven was based upon those 
influences; it was handed down through the 
centuries with unalterable fixity; but rarely, 
only in the case of exquisitely well-dowered 
artists, has it been represented with a certain 
amount of originality. 

But our specimen is interesting because of 
its comparative independence from the most 
common types, in which Chinese influence 
prevails; here one breathes a monkish atmo- 
sphere, entirely imbued with India’s spiritual 
and esoterical influence, although the whole 
composition springs from the same literary 
themes as those which inspired Chinese artists. 

In the centre towers ‘Od dpag med’s figure. 
He is between two Bodhisattvas, Avaloki- 
teSvara and Mahasthamaprapta, seated on a 
throne resting on a lotus, of the same style as 
the preceding tanka. It is clear that the pwo 
pictures, 11 and 12, come from the same 
schools and belong to the same manner. 


TANKA n. 14 (Plates 24-28, I). 


This tanka may be considered typical of the 
western Tibetan manner of painting, which 
I have called the Guge style; it represents 


Sakyamuni between his two disciples Maud- 
galyayana and Siriputra. The Buddha is 
touching the ground with his right hand, to 
invoke the goddess of the earth as a witness 
of the enlightenment he has attained; with 
his left hand he holds the pot in which to 
collect alms (pindapatra, Ibu bzed). On a 
level with his head, in the halo there are: rJe 
btsun Byams pa and rJe btsun aJam dbyans. 
Why are these two Bodhisattvas present in 
the halo, when the Buddha has on each side 
his two great Sravaka: What is the meaning 
of the figures of two personages belonging to 
another assembly, different from the one of the 
“hearers ,,? Evidently the two vehicles, the 
greater and the lesser one, are not opposed to 
each other but complete each other, forming a 
single vehicle ekayana - the Saddharmapundari- 
ka’s fundamental teaching- which reveals itself 
differently to created beings, according to their 
different spiritual capacity and maturity. 
Precisely in the Saddbarmapundarika, the first 
to ask the Buddha questions are Maitreya and 
Maijijusti, whom we see here reproduced 
in the halo; the Buddha first announces 
his doctrine to the Sravaka, and after they have 
gone, satisfied with the truth of nirvana and 
believing that there is nothing further to be 
learnt, the Buddha reveals the trascendent 
truth of the “ Lotus of the good faith,, to 
the disciples who have remained with him 
and to the Bodhisattvas, headed precisely by 
Maitreya and Majfijusri. For this reason we 
are not mistaken in thinking that this tanka, 
while it represents the Buddha’s life accord- 
ing to his earthly vicissitudes, the nirmanakaya 
who has appeared as Suddhodana’s son, 
actually stresses by the two Bodhisatrvas’ pre- 
sence the highest degree of revelation, the 
continuity of the Hinayana in the Mahayana. 
The halo, as in the preceding tanka, is per- 
fectly circular and, according to the manner 
of bronze statues of the Pala age, protects not 
only the Buddha’s head, but all of his chest. 
All around, tiny paintings are displayed: 
the most important are those to the right, to 
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the left and under the Buddha’s figure, repre- 
senting the principal incidents of his life and 
preachings. 

The story begins immediately to the left of 
the Buddha, under the figures of the Arhats. 
I will simply describe and translate the in- 
scriptions which accompany the various sce- 
nes, all recalling well known incidents of 
Sakyamuni’s life. 

A - First stripe: 

1.4) dga’ Idan na bdugs pai dam pa tog 
dkar po: “ Svetaketu in the Tusita heaven,,. 
Svetaketu is the name of the Bodhisattva 
who will descend upon earth from the Tusita 
heaven, to be incarnated as the son of Sud- 
dhodana and, at the end of his long spiritual 
preparation, will attain Buddhahood. 

2. b) je btsun rgyal ts’ab du skos: “ He esta- 
blishes rJe btsun as his successor, The 
Bodhisattva, before descending upon earth, 
establishes as his successor Maitreya, who will 
be the Buddha of the next age. 

B - Second stripe: 

3. dea’ Idan gnas nas glan poi gzugs kyis lbums su 
Zugs pa la tha rnams kyis me’od pa ap’ul: “ From 
the Tusita heaven, entering into his mother’s 
womb in the likeness of a white elephant, he 
is worshipped by the gods,,. 

C - Third stripe: 

4.4) His birth, represented in the tradi- 
tional manner. 

b) sku Itam pas no mts’ar pai Itas man du byuh 
ba yin: “after his birth many marvellous signs 
appear,,. 

5. ¢) In the third picture: Lha yi bus sku 
Rrus: “He is washed by the gods,,. 

D - Fourth stripe: 

6. a) p’yogs bir gom pa bdun bdun bor bas 
me tog pad ma bdun bdun byua ba: “moving for 
every point of space seven steps, seven lotus 
flowers are born in every direction,,. 

7.6) (in the middle of the central figure): 
ma mo brgyad kyis mc’od: “he is honoured by the 
eight mothers,,. In the tanka they are only four. 

8. ¢) drat sron nag pos mts’'an bstan pa: “the 
ascetic Asita reveals the omens,,. 


E - Fifth stripe: 

9. de nas Sin rtai ak’or lo dan bcas nas tha kan 
ajal (for mjal) du ap’ebs pas Iba rnams kyis p’yag 
byas pa: “then, going in a chariot to visit a 
temple, he is honoured by the gods,,. 

F - Sixth stripe: 

10. On the edge: ser skyai sgor na ba gzigs: 
“by the gate of Kapilavastu he sees a sick 
man,,; gk’or lo bsgyur (2) sin rta drans; “ The 
Cakravartin drives a chariot,,. 

G - Seventh stripe: 

1... pid rtsis slabs: “he learns mathema- 
tics,,; the incident represents his mathematical 
contest with Arjuna. 

12. gon nus rol rtsed mt’on ba: “the young 
ptince is present at games,,: the black figure 
is Devadatta’s. 

From now on the scenes follow one near 
the other. 

13. tha sbyin kyis tal mo snun nas gsad: 
“ Devadatta strikes (the elephant) with his 
hand and kills it,,. 

(To the right, above): 

14. byan cub sems dpai zabs kyi(s) ap’ans. 
“The Bodhisattva flings the elephant (over 
the wall) with a kick,,. Under the throne: 
glan po gfons: he removes the elephant. 

15. kyal adrar pa: “He contends in jest 
(with his friends),,. 

16. k’ab tu btsun mo bzes pa: “he marties,,. 

17. dga’ ba bya: “His amusements,,. 

18. Zin rmo ba gzigs: “he sees the peasant 
(at work),,. 

19. lho sgor rgas pa gzigs: “by the southern 
gate he sees an old man,,. 

20. mts’'an moi cas rnams: “customs of the 
night,,. 

21. Above: nub sgor si ba gzigs: “by the 
western gate he sees a corpse,,. 

22. byah sgor (rab tu) byun ba gzigs: “by the 
northern gate he sees a monk,,. 

23. The scenes which follow show his 
exit from the city with the horse Kanthaka, 
whose hoofs are supported by “the gods of 
the four points of the compass,,: tgyal Cen 
bais brtseg pa. 
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24. The Buddha cuts off his hair: the 
inscriptions are mostly illegible. 

Next: 

25. p’yag dar gyi k’rod ...(kyi) c’os gos ap'ul ... 
“ offering of the monk’s tunic, made of rags,,. 

Stull below: 

26. rgyal po gsal rgyal spyan dran: “ king 
Prasenajit’s invitation,, then, in the following 
square, above: 

27. dran sron rnams Than cig tu... (som?) 
mdsad: “he meditates in the soothsayers’ com- 
pany, To the left of a river’s course: 

28. ¢’u bo ne van dsa rar dka’ t’ub ma: “he pra- 
ctises asceticism on the bank of the Nairafijand,,. 

Underneath, to the left: 

29. legs skyes mas 20 p'ul: “ Sujata offers 
curdled milk,,. 

From a lake the figures of two nagas 
emerge: 

30. klu (med2) dai ajal bas mig: meeting 
with the serpent (Kalika) ... bya ba (or byub = 
byan c’ub?). 

Next: 

31. k’yeu bkras (bkra $is) rtsa du rbba? ap’ul. 
“Young Svastika offers him darva grass (on 
which to sit) ,,. 

In the last picture to the right follows the 
scene of victory over Mara: the inscription 
is illegible. 

Above: 

32. mt’o rans mon par rdsogs pai sais rgyas 
reyal c’en bis Ibun bzed bdi ap’ul ba gcig tu byin 
gyis rlabs: “in the morning, when he had 
attained perfect enlightenment, the gods of 
the four heavenly regions offered him four 
bowls for alms, which by his grace became a 
single bowl,,. To the right the figure of the 
Buddha under the Tree of Enlightenment. 

33. sum bew rtsa gsum du yum Ia c’os gsuns 
kyis sa la p’ebs: “ having been to the heaven 
of the Trayastriméa to preach the Law to his 
mother, he descends again upon earth,,. 

On the same line, to the right: 

34. car rlun dus klu bzuis kyi(s) sku la 
ak’ral: “during a storm, a serpent winds itself 
around his body,,. 


35. yul ba ra sar ak’or Ina sde sogs c’os ak’or 
bskor: “in Benares he preaches to the five 
disciples ,,. 

36. rigs kyi bu grags pa rab tu byun: “the 
ordination of that son of a noble race, Yafas,,. 

37. To the right: btsun mo raams kyan rab tu 
byui: “women too take vows,,. 

Above, to the left: 

38. rdsu ap'rul ya ma zun nas c’os Ia bkod: 
“by the miracle of the multiplication of 
the images, he converts (those present) to the 
Law,,. 

In the middle: 

39. bya rgod pun po rir c’os bskor: “he 
preaches on the Grdhrakita ,,. 

To the right: ‘od mai ts’al: “the garden of 
the Venuvana.,,. 

Above, to the left: 

40. mu tegs ston pa drug po ts’o ap'rul c’en 
stan nas, tsar bead pas ts’or lbun: “the six 
masters of the heretics, after he had display- 
ed great miracles, are annihilated, and then, 
hurled into a lake,,. 

4. géan yan teg pa sna ts’ogs la c’os kyi 
ak’or lo bskor: “then he preaches the Law to 
followers of various schools,,. 

Above, to the left: 

42. gro k’yer bsod stoms la ap'ebs: “he 
returns to the city to beg,,. 

To the right: 

43. tgyal po k’ab tu glan cen ston pa btul: “In 
Rajagrha he subdues the infuriated elephant,,. 

Above, to the left: 

44. Yans pa can du spreus spran rtsi ap’ul ba 
ac’i ba dus byas pas Ibar skyes: “In Sravasti an 
ape, after having offered honey to him, is 
reborn among the gods,,. 

To the right: 

45. stun bai ts’ul bstan: “ He falls ill,,. 

Above, to the left: 

46. becom Idan adas dan fian t’os la rai me 
abar ba: “the Blessed One and his hearers 
burn in a self-created fire ,,. 

To the right: 

47. rin srel c’a brgyad du sgos pa: “the 
division of the relics in eight lots,,. 
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Above: 

The eight me’od rten: 

48. sgo mans; byah cub; rnam rgyal; pad 
spuns; dben stam (for gtam?); ts’o ap’rul, lha 
abab; kan rtsegs. 

This, then, is a real biography of the 
Buddha in pictures. Of course, in the pre- 
sent case also, the painters had a rich litera- 
ture from which to glean. Ranging from 
the canonical lives of the Buddha, like those 
in the Lalitavistara and in the Mabavastu, 
to the summaries contained in the Vinaya 
and in poems (Aévaghosa), this literature 
supplied the Tibetans with first-hand sour- 
ces for pictorial representations of Sakyamu- 
ni’s biography. Out of these same sources, 
at a very early date, the Indians themsel- 
ves, with their mania for classification, had 
selected those main incidents which stand 
out with a striking distinctiveness in the Sav 
kya saint’s earthly life. Already Maitreya - 
Asanga in the Uftaratantra had discerned 
twelve fundamental episodes which sum up 
the Buddha’s life. The Tibetans follow 
their example; they often mention and not 
less frequently represent the mdsad pa beu 
gis, the twelve works of the Buddha, which 
are catalogued as follows: 1) he descended 
from the Tusita heaven; 2) entered his mo- 
ther’s womb; 3) was born as Sakyamuni; 
4) proved his ability in many skilful exerci- 
ses; 5) led an untroubled existence among 
noble ladies; 6) fled from home; 7) practised 
asceticism; 8) appeared at the foot of the 
Tree of Enlightenment; 9) overcame Mara’s 
attacks; 10) obtained supreme enlightenment; 
11) put the wheel of the Law in motion; 
12) he passed away in nirvana.*s) 

But Sakyamuni’ s life appeared so event- 
ful that it could not be reduced to these twelve 
essential moments. The vastness of cano- 
nical literature concerning the Buddha’s life, 
the accounts which are sometimes irreconct- 
lable, even the fact that many incidents are to 
be found scattered through different works, as 
in the case of the Vinaya, which is precisely 


one of the richest sources for reconstruct- 
ing the Buddha’s legend, all these circum- 
stances induced Tibetan writers also to sum 
up the master’s life in a systematic form. 
This necessity was all the more keenly felt 
because Sakyamuni’ s mdsad pas were a favour- 
ite subject with painters and temple decora- 
tors. Just as in China, to supply the same 
need, the Shib chia ju lai ying bua lu ®% sho in 
3k HE 4t, & had been compiled, so in Tibet 
one of the greatest polygraphists, Taranatha, 
summed up the legend in an original form: 
he summarized it in 125 episodes, in his 
work entitled bCom Idan adas t’ub pai dban poi 
mdsad pa mdo tsam briod pa mt’on bas don Idan rab 
tu dga’ ba dat beas pas dad pai tin byed p’ yogs breyar 
ac’ar ba. Later he treated the same sub- 
ject on invitation of P’un ts’ogs rnam reyal 
cutting down the episodes of the Buddha’s 
life to a hundred, with the well-defined aim 
of furnishing a guide to artists; so we have 
the sTon pa Sa kya dban poi mdsad pa breya pai 
bris yig rje btsun kun dga’ shin gis mdsad pa, which, 
having divided the subject-matter into a hun- 
dred scenes, illustrates concisely the various 
episodes grouped in each scene. 

Of course this book is a biography of the 
Buddha only in an indirect sense: very often 
Sakyamuni is simply the spiritual centre 
around which the story develops; the charac- 
ters who act are his disciples, his rivals, the 
laymen who become converted after hearing 
his word. The Buddha himself is mostly a 
spectator, who having witnessed an incident, 
uses it as an occasion for a sermon or for a 
moral precept: many of the episodes are found 
in the Avadanakalpalata, but it is not certain 
that all were introduced into Taranatha’s bio- 
graphy through that rather random collection 
of different stories: their common source is 
the one from which Ksemendra himself had 
drawn his material, that is the Vinaya (adul 
ba); then the KarmaSataka, the Avadanasataka, and 
other texts with the object (acknowledged by 
Taranatha himself in the long and interesting 
colophon to his work) of putting the tales of 
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Hinayina in harmony with those of Mahayana. 
In order to obtain material for a comparison, 
it will be well to give a summary of Taranatha’s 
125 stories. 

1. The Buddha was, in dGa’ Idan, Dam 
pa tog dkar po, Svetaketu. 

2. History of the Sakya family, a lofty 
family. 

3. The five looks. 

4. The descent from dGa’ Idan and the 
entrance into his mother’s womb. 

s. Sojourn in his mother’s womb. 

6. His birth in the garden at Lumbini. 

7. Entrance into the city of Ser skya 
(Kapilavastu). : 

8. Prophecy of the soothsayer Non mons 
med (Arana). 

9. He learns various arts. 

10. He shows his skill. 

11. He marries Grags adsin ma (Yaso- 
dhara). 

12. Story of the tree dge bai sitin po (udum- 
bara) born when the Buddha appeared. 

13. He marries Sa ats’o ma (Gopa).4*) 

14. The three meetings: old man, sick man 
and corpse. 

15. Meditation in the field and vision of 
the cemetery. 

16. Story of Ri dvags skyes (Mrgaja) 
who, having seen him from a window, threw 
a pearl necklace to him. 

17. The palace is guarded by sentries, lest 
the prince should go out. 

18, Flight from home. 

19. He assumes a monk’s apparel. 

20. The quest for truth in the company of 
heretics, 

21. The seven asceticisms. 

22. He abandons asceticism and restores 
his body to health with milk-soup. 

23. He starts for Bodhgaya. 

24. He brings Mara into subjection. 

25. He obtains supreme gnosis. 

26. He rests in the forest. 

27. On Brahma’s and Indra’s request, he 
goes to Benares. 


28. Sermon to his first five disciples. 

29. Yagas and four others are converted. 

30. From Benares to Magadha. 

31. Conversion of Mahakagyapa and other 
ascetics. 

32. Meeting with Bimbisara. 

33. Sariputra’s and Maudgalyayana’s con 
version. 

34. The serpent Elapatra’s conversion. 

35. Katyayana sent to convert the king 
(Pradyota) of aP’ags rgyal (Ujjayin). 

36. Story of Me skyes btsas pa (Jyotiska). 

37. The Buddha, in the midst of flames, 
preaches to Indra and other gods. 

38. Anathapindada’s conversion to truth. 

39. Anathapindada builds the Jetavana. 

40. The Buddha is invited to Sravasti. 

41. King Prasenajit believes in the Buddha. 

42. Meeting of the Buddha with his fa- 
ther Suddhodana on the former’s return to 
Kapilavastu. : 

43. Sermon to the Sakya women. 

44. Nanda’s ordination. 

45. Gautami and other women are admitted 
into the order. 

46. Story of Pirna. 

47. Maudgalyayana goes into ‘the ‘Od zer 
can (Prabhavati) world, to find his mother 
who had been reborn there, in order to 
convert her. 

48. Sermon to the Brahman Pad ma sin 
po (Padmagarbha). 

49. Story of the two boys, a Ksatriya and 
a Brahman, the first of whom, through his 
wisdom, obtains good luck and is converted. 

50. The Buddha sends Maudgalyayana to 
convert the Nagas Nanda and Upananda. 

st. The Buddha protects Prasenajit from 
the Nagas’ attacks. 

52. Conversion of the yaksa aBrog gnas 
(Atavaka). 

53. Lag rgyud (Hastaka) is taught the truth. 

54. Story of Utrayana (Rudrayana) and 
Rauraka (sGra sgros).47) 

$$- Submission of the lion Ral pa can, 
(KeSarin). 
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56. Birth of Ser skya (Kapila) as a sea- 
monster. 

$7- The Brahman Nya gro dha skyes (Pip- 
palayana) marries a woman resembling the 
golden statue he had made, lives with her 
chastely and is ordained as a monk by the 
Buddha. 

58. The Buddha invites Mahakasyapa to 
sit with him on the same seat. 

59. Ananda has a part in each of the 
Buddha’s acts. 

60. An ape offers honey. 

61. Story of the great Stavasti miracle. 

62. Conversion of $00 ascetics. 

63. Reconciliation between the two kings 
of Paficala (Ina len). 

64. Conversion of a thousand pifaca. 

65. The great assembly in Kapilavastu; on 
this occasion demons and creatures of all 
kinds came together. 

66. Conversion of five hundred Sravasti 
merchants saved from a storm. 

67. The descent from heaven (the fifth 
miracle). 

68. Entry into the city of bZan byed 
(Bhadramkara). 

69. dPal sbed’s (Stigupta) conversion. 

70. Ordination of Me skyes (Jyotiska). 

71. Story of aP’rog ma (Hariti). 

72. King Kapina of gSer gyi sa (Suvat- 
nabhimi) in the South becomes an arhat. 

73. He reveals the truth to gDans can 
(Ghosila) of Kausambi. 

74. gDans can invites the Buddha to Kau 
sambi; the king’s conversion. 

75. Story of Mu tig can (Malika) daughter 
of the king of Simhala. 

76.Ma ga dha bzaa mo (Sumagadha) 
invites the Buddha to Bu ram Sin ap’el 
(Pundravardhana). 

77. Magic of Lhas byin (Devadatta). 

78. Purification of the monks. 

79. Sins of king Ma skyes dgra (Ajata- 
Satru). 

80. Lhas byin attempts in vain to hurt the 


Buddha. 


81. The elephant Nor skyon, (Dhana- 
pala) subdued. 
82. The truth is revealed to aT’s’o byed 
(Jivaka). 
83. The rGyal c’en and a thousand rsi see 
the truth. 
84. Submission of Sor mo p’ren (Angu- 
limala). 
85. Story of aP’ags pa legs ‘ons (Svagata). 
86. The Buddha passes the summer on the 
mountain C’u srin byis pa gsod (Sigumara), 
87. King Prasenajit honours Mahaka- 
Syapa. 
88. He prophesies that a poor woman will 
become a Buddha. 
89. He pacifies king Prasenajit’s ambi- 
tious pretensions. 
90. He restrains Ma skyes degra from of- 
fending. 
91. He induces king Ma skyes degra to 
believe in the faith. 
92. Story of Lhas byin. 
93. Siriputra and Maudgalyayana visit 
the sick. 
94. Events on the way to Vaiéali. 
95. The inhabitants of Vaiéali are induced 
to do good. 
96. He visits Mithila and other places. 
97. He subdues the Malla. 
98. He starts for the village of Nyagrodha. 
99. In the Brahmans’ village. 
100. Conversion of the Northern popu- 
lations. 
tor. Visit to bCom rlag (Mathura). 
102. Visit to O ta la (Story of Kajangala). 
103. He passes the summer retreat in dGra 
mt’a’ (Parantaka). 
104. Events on the way to INa len (Pajicala). 
105. The story of the poor Brahman. 
106. The prophecy on the course of works. 
107. He guides the Sakya towards libe- 
ration. 
108. He prophesies to the Brahman Gan 
po (Pirna) that he will attain enlightenment. 
109. List of the seven indefectible causes 
(mi fiams pai rgyu). 
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110. What happened when he was on the 
way to Vaisali. 

111. Sojourn in the wood of finsapa trees, 
to the North of ‘Od ma can (Beluva). 

112. Story of Nor can (Dhanika). 

113. Renouncement of the vital samskara. 

114.On the way to rT’sa can (Kuéa). 

115. Events in rTsa can. 

116. Conversion of Rab dga’ ba (Supriya) 
king of the Dri za (Gandharva). 

117. Rab bzan (Subhadra) becomes an 
arhat. 

118. Parinirvana. 

119. The relics. 

120. The relics are divided into eight lots. 

121. Account of the first council. 

122. ‘Od srun c’en po’s nirvana. 

123. Ordination of Sa nai gos can (Sana- 
vasin). 

124. Kung dga’ bo’s last work. 

125. The second council. 

It is clear that the above outline has been 
used as a guide and an inspiration for larger 
and later pictorial representations of the Bud- 
dha’s life: the artists may have known Tara- 
natha’s very book (this is far from unlikely, 
as it is extremely popular in Tibet to this 
day), or they may have used some other 
work akin to it; in any case there is no doubt 
that, in its general lines, the series of tanka 
in the Musée Guimet, published by Hackin, 
fits into this scheme.4®) It is a late series, its 
composition and style show it to be a conv 
temporary of the great series of the AKL and 
of the woodcuts representing Tson k’a pa’s 
life, perhaps it is even more recent. Our 
tanka, much more ancient, is an altogether 
different case: the events it Teptesents are es- 
sential, they are those in which the Buddha is 
really an actor, indeed the principal charac- 
ter; the moments it represents are the decisive 
events of his life as a master, accessories are 
neglected. The painter could do without 
the Dulva for this work; the data to be found 
in Aégvaghosa or in the Lalitavistara were 
enough for him. 


But let us go back to our tanka. 

Above, in two rows, 34 images of the 
Buddha follow one another, each with a dif 
ferent posture of the hands: together with the 
central Buddha, they represent the 35 Buddhas 
who are invoked during the confession of sins. 

The cycle of the /tui bsags is also simply 
called the cycle of the 35 Buddhas. 

This is not an innovation of the Tibetans 
but it goes back to well known canonical 
books, the oldest reference being the Chiieb 
ting pi ni ching iR aE EB JE MS Vinayavinifcaya 
(Upalipariprecha) (Taisho, XII, n. 325, p. 38) 
which Santideva quotes with its list of the 35 
Buddhas in the Siksasamuccaya (p. 169). 

How is this number 35 reached? Evi- 
dently by the insertion of intermediate points 
in the spatial diagram of the mandala: viz. 
the 4 fundamental directions, then the fol- 
lowing 4 secondary points, then 24 interme- 
diate points + centre + zenith + nadir = 35. 
They are therefore a synthesis of the space. 
In fact the Upalipariprecha says: “ all the 
perfect Buddhas, the Tathagatas beginning 
with those above named who stay, exist, 
live in all spheres of existence, may protect 
one etc. ,, (quoted in Siksasamuccaya, p- 168). 
In Tibet this cycle evolved from that formula 
enjoyed a great popularity and therefore a 
vast liturgical literature deals with it, out of 
which are worth quoting, for instance, the Sais 
rgyas sum cu so Inai mts’an gyi p'an yon written 
by rGyal ts’ab, and particularly the Sas rgyas 
50 Inai mnon rtogs dan Iba skui p’yag ts’al, of Tson 
k’a pa, important also from an iconographical 
point of view. This second work is especially 
interesting, because it describes in detail the 
characters of the cycle (see table in next page). 

Underneath is painted the series of the 
Arhats, who are not 16 but 18; concerning 
their representation, I refer the reader to the 
illustration of tankas nn. 121-136. 

Under the Buddha’s image are represen- 
ted the donors: the principal personage is a 
woman, followed by two youths and three 
girls, They are all seated in the Tibetan 
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35. 


THE THIRTY-FIVE BUDDHAS: 


: Sakyamuni 
. 1Do rie sili po rab tu 


ajoms pa 
Rin c’en ‘od ap’ro 


Klu dban 


. dPa’ boi sde 


dPal dgyes 

Rin c’en me 

Rin c’en zla ‘od. 
mT’on ba don yod 
Rin c’en zla ba 
Dri ma med pa 
dPal sbyin 

Ts’ans pa 

Ts’ans pas sbyin 


.C’u tha 


C’u bhai lha 

dPal bzan 

Tsan da na dpal 

gZi brjid mt’a’ yas 

‘Od dpal 

Mya nan med dpal 

Sred med kyi bu 

Me tog dpal 

Ts’ans pai ‘od zer 

Pad mat ‘od zer 

Nor dpal 

Dran pai dpal 

mTs’an dpal gin tu 

yons grags 

dBan poi tog gi rgyal 

mts’an 

Sin tu rnam par gnon 
a 


g Yul las Sin tu rnam 


par rgyal ba 

tNam par gnon pas 
psegs 

Kun nas snan ba 
bkod pa 

Rin c’en pad mas 
Inam par gnon pa 


Ri dban gi rgyal po 





colour 


yellow 
yellow 


red 
blue up to his neck 
white above the neck 
yellow 
yellow 
red 
white 


green 
white 


blue 
yellow 
yellow 
red 
white 
white 
yellow 
white 
red 
blue 
pale red 
yellow 
yellow 
yellow 
red 
blue 
yellow 
white 


blue 
blue 
blue 
blue 
red 
red ot yellow 


yellow 
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mudra 


left hand in bhimisparsa, right in samadhi 
dharmavyakhyana 


samadhi 

holding the rdo rje upon his heart with 
both hands 

right hand in abhaya 

dharmavyakhyana 

like Sikyamuni 

as above 

like dPa’ boi sde 

dharmavyakhyana 

samadhi 

as above 

like Sakyamuni 

dharmavyakhyana 

samadhi 

dharmavyakhyana 

like dPa’ boi sde 

like Sakyamuni 

dharmavyakhyana 

as above 

samadhi 

dharmavyakhyana 

like dPa’ boi sde 

like Sakyamuni 

like Sakyamuni 

samadhi 

samadhi 

tight hand in dharmavyakhyana, left in 
samadhi 

a flag in his right hand, left hand in 
samadhi 

a sword in his right hand, left in samadhi 


holds a yellow shield with both hands 
both hands in bhiimigparsa 

left in samadhi, right in abhaya 

as above 


a mountain upon both hands in samadhi 


manner, and all turned towards an altar, 
upon which, as if evoked by the donors’ 
piety, appears Jambhala, the god of wealth, 
who requites their devotion with his graces. 
In front of the donors we see the gifts offered 
to the temple: gold and vases of c’as prepa- 
red for the occasion, with a threefold lump of 
flour kneaded with butter applied on the rim. 
It is the ever-present rten abrel, the invocation 
of a good omen, which is never missing in 
any ceremony. 

As to style, this tanka is not unique, it 
finds its counterpart in the frescoes of some 
temples in Western Tibet, representing the 
same subject, which can be dated with cer- 
tainty. I allude to the representations of the 
Buddha’s life decorating the red temple of 
Tsaparang (Indo- Tibetica, III, part II, p. 130 ff. 
and Plates CKXV, CXXXV). The paral- 
lelism is such that there can be no doubt 
the tanka is a contemporary of those frescoes 
and issued from the same school: in both 
cases we find the same scenes reproduced 
with the same details. It is clear that the 
manner is one and the same, and that a great 
space of time cannot have passed between the 
frescoes and the tanka (compare particularly 
Sujata milking a cow, the scene of the first 
sermon, that of the division of relics). The 
painter of the tanka, even if he does not at- 
tain the same grace and refinement as the 
author of the frescoes, breathes the same artistic 
atmosphere. The red temple of Tsaparang, 
as we learn from the history of the Yellow 
Sect, written by Sans rgyas rgya mts’o, was 
built by the wife of Blo bzan rab brtan, king 
of Guge. The latter was a contemporary of 
Nag dban grags pa, the apostle of the dGe 
lugs pa in Western Tibet and a disciple of 
Tson k’a pa (1357-1419).49) This allows us 
to assign the construction of the red temple to 
the end of the XVth century; therefore our 
tanka must be a little later. 

The four figures which are seen in the 
throne and represent the four Mara have been 
dealt with above (see p- 303). 


Under the tanka is written: 


Pun ts’ogs dge legs bya bas skrun pai sku 
mt’a’ yas agro bai re ba skon pai gsun 
ma lus Ses bya ji bdin gzigs pai t’ugs 

Sa kyai gtso bo de la mgos p’yag ats’al 


man ga lam; dge’o. 


“I bow my head to the loftiest among the 
Sakya: his body was born by having done 
perfect good; his word fulfills the hope of in- 
numerable creatures; his spirit sees, according 
to truth, all that can be known. May it be 
of good omen and well,,. 


TANKA 1. 15 (Plate 29). 


This tanka, of an extremely fine design, 
represents the Buddha in the act of calling 
upon the earth to witness his attainment 
of enlightenment. Draped in his monastic 
robes, he is seated on a lotus blossoming 
from its stem; around him the leaves bend in 
delicate curves, between which figures of lions 
and lamas peep. The god’s image is lined 
on two sides by two parallel rows of eight 
Buddhas, arranged one above the other, as 
on the small pillars of a throne. Further 
up, near his shoulders, two lamas in the 
midst of their disciples; another eight Bud- 
dhas on the halo and in the background. 
On the planes of the frame enclosing the 
Buddha’s head, eight mc’od rten. At the 
root of the stalk of the lotus on which the 
Buddha is seated, the donors. Around, tiny 
figures of the Buddha, in the same pose as 
the large central image. 

Here then is represented the heaven of 
the bhadrakalpa, i. e. the Buddhas of the cos- 
mic age in which we are living; it is one of 
the most frequent motifs in Tibetan incono- 
gtaphy and decorates with tiny frescoes the 
walls of many ancient temples which I have 
illustrated more than once in Indo-Tibetica (on 
the Bhadrakalpa see: Taishé, vol. XIV, p. 1; 
Wetter, Thausend Buddbanamen des Bhadrakalpa). 
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In this painting is found an uncommon 
arrangement of the central figure’s frame: 
instead of the usual spaces and the choirs in 
a circle, the whole design is contained in a 
hexagram, which on the sides of the Buddha’s 
head develops through geometrical levels. 
Consequently the throne on which the Bud- 
dha is regularly seated and which serves as a 
background, is in the present case reduced to 
a mere ornamental motif. The small pillars 
on the sides, following a pictorial tradition 
which appears in several other Guge paint- 
ings, are used by the painter to contain deli- 
cate miniatures; the upper part of the throne 
disappears with its Garuda and its Nagas, 
making room for the representation of eight 
mcod rten; on top, instead of the Garuda, 
another image of the Buddha. The painter 
has stylized the throne to such an extent, that 
it has lost all its character, becoming but an 
ornamental pretext which, developing in a 
geometrical sense, gives this central part of 
the tanka the appearance of the rose in the 
centre of some Persian carpets. When our 
eyes, from a certain distance, encompass the 
entire tanka, this likeness to a carpet is 
so striking, that we naturally think of a 
conscious intention on the artist’s part. 


TANKA on. 16 (Plates 30, 31). 


A figure of the Buddha, seated on a 
throne, towers between the two Bodhi- 
sattvas who assist him; the god carries on 
his left hand a vase, and his right is in the 
mudra of the gift. Above, on top of the 
throne, a small figure of Sakyamuni, to show 
the identity of the two persons’ nature. On 
the right and left, as if crowning the god’s 
head, nine on each side, the eighteen Arhats, 
in whose series are included Dharma-tala and 
Hva-San, represented below (on this series 
see tankas nn. 126-131). 

On the pillars flanking the throne, eight 
on each side, sixteen figures: eight Bodhi- 
sattvas below and eight Buddhas above. On 


the upper edge the 35 Buddhas of the 
confession of sins. To the right and left of 
Sakyamuni’s figure, two masters surrounded 
by their disciples: the one on the left is Tecog- 
nizable as Kun dga’ sfiih po; hence we 
must conclude that the tanka was painted 
in Sa skya pa circles. Under the throne 
the figures of the donors. From his drape- 
ries and nmdra, the god may be identified 
as Bhaisajyaguru, a double of the Buddha 
interpreted as the god of medicine; the trans- 
position is rather ancient. As in other 
similar cases, it is probably due to the fact 
that a title frequently attributed to the Bud- 
dha as the physician of human passions, 
the unfailing healer of the ills of samsara 
through the medicine of the Law, vaidyarat, 
sarvavyadbipramocaka, as the Lealitavistara calls 
him, took on with time some consistence, 
and became a personage by itself. Dhar- 
magupta and Hsiian Tsang in the VIIth 
century, and I Ching in the VIIIth translated 
a sitra dedicated to Bhaisajyaguru, in which 
the figure of this hypostasis is already defin- 
ed. Bhaisajyaguru and his heaven appear 
in this siitra modelled on Amitabha and 
the Sukhavati; as the monk Dharmakara 
took the vow of attaining supreme enlight- 
enment in a pure land, where pain was not 
known, and where those who reach it live 
in eternal bliss, so in the Bhuisajyaguru- 
vaidaryaprabbarajasatra this Buddha’s land 1s 
said to be like the Sukhavati (yadrsam 
sukbavatilokadbatus tadréi, p. 10). This land 
was attained by virtue of his twelve 
initial pranidbana. The fact that this pure 
land or heaven is localized in the East 
caused this god to receive as his attributes 
some of Aksobhya’s qualities, because Ak- 
sobhya presides over the East: the land and 
the god have the colour of the vaidarya, 1. e. 
they are dark blue like lapislazuli; this 1s 
well known as Aksobhya’s colour. 
Hence it is clear that the two Bodhisattvas 
on the god’s sides can only be Siryavatrocana 
and Candravairocana, the chief Bodhisattvas 
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among the eight of his cycle. These eight 
Bodhisattvas appear in front of the dying 
who have invoked the god with a burning 
faith, and obtain for them too what is grant- 
ed to Amitibha’s devotees, rebirth on a 
lotus flower in the Vaidiryanirbhasa heaven. 
These then must be the eight Bodhisattvas 
represented, four on each side, on the pillars 
flanking the throne; the other four figures 
above them are the eight Buddhas, i. e. the 
cycle of the seven gods of medicine, to whom 
was added Sakyamuni. The Bhaisajyagu- 
ravaidaryaprabbasutra is mot yet acquainted 
with the list of the seven Buddhas, but the 
list is in I Ching’s translation; it was born 
pethaps out of the multiplication of the god, 
invoked for seven days running with seven 
images; each image, in its turn, is surround- 
ed by seven lamps. Thus we have seven 
times seven, forty-nine, as the book must be 
recited forty-nine times, according to the 
Bodhisattva Tranamukha’s prescriptions, 
contained in the same sitra, while a seven 
days’ fast is recommended. These num- 
bers, seven and forty-nine, perhaps put us 
on the right way to understand the meaning 
of the cycles. In fact, according to dogma- 
tics, the state of intermediate existence, anta- 
rabbava, bar do lasted seven or forty-nine days 
(Abbidharmakosa, transl. La Va.ite Pous- 
smn, vol. III, p. 51). And the siitra does 
confirm our hypothesis, for it teaches that 
one of the main objects of its recitation is 
precisely to recall the conscious principle 
of the deceased from Yama’s kingdom, 
where it has been led by the Yamadita and 
where he has a direct vision of the rewards 
and punishments for the good and evil deeds 
done during his life (tasya vijfianam punar api 
Pratinivartteta svapnantaragata ivatmanam samjanite). 
To this essential purpose, in course of time 
another was added which at the end gained 
the upper hand, namely the desire to be freed 
from disease and untimely death. Thus the 
purpose of being freed ftom incumbent peril 
and of reviving those already dead by one 


of the nine untimely deaths, has oversha- 
dowed what seems to me the initial character 
of this cycle, I mean the desire of obtaining 
the protection of the conscious principle dur- 
ing the intermediate existence. This is shown 
by the fact that the book must be recited and 
the Buddha invoked after death, near the corpse 
(yamapurusair akarsamanasya ca tasya kalevare 
maficasayite vijaanam yamasya dharmardjasyagratam 
upaniyate, p. 14). If this interpretation of 
mine is correct, some connection should exist 
between the cycle of the seven Buddhas of 
medicine and the Tibetan Bar do fos grol 
(concerning which see tankas nn. 116-117). 


TANKA n. 17 (Plates 32-35). 


It represents one of Tibet’s commonest 
and most venerated divinities: this special 
aspect of sPyan ras gzigs, having eleven heads, 
generally goes by the name of bCu gcig Zal, 
Ekadasamukba; it is very often identified with its 
other similar form called p’yag ston spyan ston “a 
thousand hands and a thousand eyes,,, which 
also has eleven faces and whose multiple hands 
are almost certainly desumed from the first type. 

This plurality of heads, arms and eyes 
naturally has its meaning; it is the translation 
into visive symbols of the omnipresence of 
the god’s compassion; in the Saddbarmapunda- 
tika the god 1s already called samantamukba, 
“he whose face is turned towards every 
point,,. And in reality what do eleven heads 
symbolize except the four points of space, 
the four intermediate points, the centre, nadir, 
zenith, namely the synthesis of space? 5°) 

Hence we must not see in Avalokite- 
Svara’s eleven heads an influx of Rudra;5") we 
must rather admit that both iconographic types 
are derived from the same conception and 
from the same intention to translate into visible 
forms the omnipresence of a divine force. 

In Japan the Shingon sects makes a clear 
distinction between Avalokiteévara, with a 
thousand hands, coming in the first place, and 
Avalokitegvara with eleven faces, the fourth 
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of the six kinds of Avalokitegvara, each 
of which is related to one of the six kinds of 
beings that can be saved by him in a particular 
manner (see H. B. Cuapin, A study in Buddhist 
iconography, OZ, 1932, p. 37, 0. 4). 

The liturgy dedicated to this god is very 
rich and complex, the greatest Tibetan mas- 
ters having written about him; I quote for 
instance: aP’ags pa t’ugs rje c’en po Zal beu gcig 
p4 p'yag ston spyan ston grub brites dge slow dpal 
mo lugs kyi dkyil ak’or c’en por ajug ci dban bskur 
bai c’o ga bde legs kun abyun; aP’ags pa... lugs 
kyi sgrub tabs smyun bar gnah bai c’o ga dan bas 
a p’an bdei snah ba, both of Blo bzan bskal 


[ central 
3 faces symbol of Zi, pacifying rites right 
t left 
3 faces symbol of rgyas pa rites in- roe 
tended to develop good qualities ice 
os a central 
3 faces corresponding to rites inten- ich 
ded to get powers, dbari ie 


1 terrific, symbol of terrific rites, drag po — 
I on the top — 


The hands are a thousand because this 
aspect of Avalokitesvara corresponds to the 
essence of the 1000 Buddhas of the sKal bzan, 
Bhadrakalpa. 

The two principal hands are joined in the 
afijali, to signify that he is identical with the c’os 
sku, dbarmakaya, plane of the absolute, and that 
in this manner his essence is revealed to others. 

Only the first eight hands have particular 
symbols; the other 992 being all in varada- 
mudra, the attitude of presenting a gift. 

The principal figure, served by his acoly- 
tes, is surrounded on his shoulders by the 
circle of his thousand arms which take the 
place of the luminous halo; the throne 
has become flat, has lost all relief; and is 
turned into an ornamental background, all 


bzan rgya mts’o, seventh Dalai Lama (com, 
plete works, vol. ca).5?) 

These books have tried to give a symbolical 
interpretation of the images, to read into them 
a diagram and a plan of mahayanic dogmatics, 
So, for instance, according to the Bla ma spyan 
ras gzigs rgyud sde veya mtso sgrub tabs dios 
grub kun abyus, by mK’as grub sais rgyas ye 
Ses, the eleven faces have a precise symbolism 
which can be summed up as follows: the 
faces are eleven inasmuch as they represent 
the c’os sku, dharmakaya and the ten p’ar 
p y's, paramita. They are divided as follows, 
beginning from the lower ones: 


white covetouness pacified 

green every mental perturbation pacified 
ted anger pacified 

green development of good intentions 
red development of concentration 
white development of gnosis 

red baptism in supreme praxis 
white baptism in supreme gnosis 
green baptism in supreme capability 
blue free from all obstacles and dangers 
red symbol of the c’os sku, dharmakaya 


except its lateral pillars, on which are painted, 
eight on each side, sixteen figures of deities. 
Almost certainly these images represent as 
many shapes and hypostases of the same god: 
for instance in Blo bzan bskal bzan rgya 
mts’o’s second work, fourteen of them are listed 
as follows, together with other similar deities: 

I. sPyan ras gzigs, 2. aP’ags pa sen ge 
sgra, 3. Yid bzin nor bu, 4. Padma gar dban 
pyug, 5. T’ugs ye mi gsol, 6. Don yod 
Zags pa, 7. Ha la ha la, 8. Pad ma rgyan, 
9. rDo re c’os dban p’yug, 10. Ha ri ha 11 
la Zon pa, 11. mGrin sfion, 12. sGrol ma, 
13. Wai di rya’ ‘od (sman bla), 14. aJam dpal. 

Around, above, below and in the corners 
are arranged and displayed figures of masters 
(rgyud pai bla ma) and divinities. 
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Four divinities deserve to be particularly 
mentioned here, because they are 2 necessary 
part of the complex mandala dedicated to 
these deities: those placed on the right and 
on the left of the terrific head, and the other 
two immediately under the figures of his aco- 
lytes. They are, beginning from the lower left 
hand corner: gSan bai rdo rje - Guhyavajra - 
symbol of the Guhyasamaja; then, in the right 
corner: aJigs byed rdo rje, having a buffalo’s 
head; above: dGyes mdsad rdo rje (Kyai 
rdo rje) and next K’rag t’un rdo rje who in 
the mandala ought to be found respectively 
to the East, South, West and North of the 
central image. 


TANKA n. 18 (Plate 36). 


Tanka n. 18 represents a Buddha in bba- 
misparganudra and beggar’s bowl.5) The 
god is assisted on either side by Byams 
pa and aJam dbyans. Around them, un- 
folding on four sides like a frame, the 
cycle of the 35 gods of the confession of 
sins; the 7 Arhats, concerning whom I refer 
the reader to what will be said on tankas 
nn. 126-131 the six-armed mGon po, rNam 
t’os sras and Jambhala. Above, on each side, 
Tson k’a pa between his two chief disciples, 
and other lamas, also between two disciples. 

In this specimen too the throne has be- 
come a mere ornamental motif, serving as 
a background to the image; the halo almost 
mingles its arabesques with the embroidery 
on the Buddha’s dress. 

The curves of the lotus on which the throne 
rests are already stiffer and more stylized than 
in the other specimens; the tanka already 


belongs to a ripe period of the Guge school. 


TANKA n. 19 (Plates 37, 38). 


In the centre of the tanka towers a vast 
golden figure of Ts’e dpag med, “the god 
of endless life,,; he wears a necklace, a 
diadem and a bracelet; a large red scarf, 


moved by the wind, plays round him like 
a luminous halo. He is seated on a throne 
covered with a green cloth dotted with gol- 
den stars. The throne rests on a lotus flo- 
wer, which winding and multiplying its stalk 
in Alexible curves, emerges from the primor- 
dial waters. Above, on the same axis, the 
figure of ‘Od dpag med, “the god of endless 
light ,, escorted on both sides by two standing 
Bodhisattvas. 

The back of the throne develops its 
manycoloured arabesques, which stand out 
sharply against the dark blue background: 
animals, fowers, men and monsters, min- 
gle their bright colours in varied harmonies 
and attain their equilibrium in a wealth of 
baroque wreaths. 

This riot of colours, bright yet so cle- 
verly blended that the eye delights in them 
without becoming tired or dazzled, is the 
greatest merit of the present tanka; as to draw 
ing, there are many other paintings more deli- 
cate. Nevertheless the figures of the monks 
and ascetics, radiant in their rich draperies, 
or naked after the Yogin’s manner, are full 
of a nervous life, some being represented in 
a motionless state of ecstasy, others in the 
violent poses of exorcism, all intent on 
defeating that elemental world out of which 
evil and sin spring with a sudden terror. 
The inscriptions accompanying the figures 
are largely obliterated; we can only read the 
names of the two first lamas below, on the 
right of the onlooker: aJam dbyans c’os rje, 
and above brTogs Idan pa.5) Above, two 
on each side of ‘Od dpag med, four Indian 
ascetics may be recognized by the topknot 
which Sadhus, and in Tibet Yogin of the 
bKa’ brgyud pa sect, wear to this day, and 
by the red band they wear across their chest; 
that band is called sgom t'ag (yogapatta) and 
is used to hold the limbs firmly, for in some 
difficult postures of yoga they are distorted 
and contracted to such an extent that, if they 
were not confined it would be impossible to 
hold thepose continually for a certain time. 
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On the upper left-hand corner of Ts’e 
dpag med, all blue inside a halo red as a 
burning fire, stands gSam ba adus pa (Gu- 
hyasamaja) clasping his sakti, Aksobhya’s 
esoteric and secret form; his mystical mean- 
ing and the liturgy which, wisely practised, 
leads up to him, are explained in the tantra 
bearing precisely the title of Guhyasamaja. 

The greatest interest of this tanka is per- 
haps to be found in the scenes represented 
below and on the left. On the right we see 
the usual deities, yellow Jambhala, the god of 
tiches, who will grant his blessings to those 
who had the painting made, mGon po Nila- 
danda and the six-armed protector (mGon po). 

On the left we see, inside a large open 
tent, a personage seated on a throne; a red 
throne, with back and sides, like the one of 
lacquered papier maché, on which the abbot 
of Hemis sits to his day when officiating in 
solemn ceremonies, a good piece of Kashmiri 
work of the XVIIth century. Round him, 
three other personages in smaller proportions, 
gradually diminishing; they all wear Tibetan 
clothes: coats, and the first one a tunic with 
very long sleeves; they also wear turbans 
like Panjabi Moslems. Behind the most 
important personage we see two attendants, 
wearing hats similar to those worn by Yar- 
kandis; one supports a canopy and the other 
waves a Aly-whisk. On the left an attendant 
carrying an object I am unable to identify, 
and a second attendant with a bow and a 
quiver of arrows. Other personages in the 
background and on the margin. In front of 
the chief personage we see a man dressed 
after the Persian fashion, with ample sleeves, 
belt and turban who, having put water into 
a jar he carries in his right hand, is pouring 
into it with his left something not clearly 
discernible: the water springs out of the jar 
on all sides. 

I have no doubt that the personage seated 
on the throne is a king of Ladakh: the um- 
brella and the fly-whisk, used in the Indian 
manner, point him out as such. Who this 


king may be, it is not easy to tell, as there is 
No inscription: the tanka has been found in 
the monastery of Ba sgo, which was enlarged 
and enriched by Sen ge rnam reyal. For 
this reason I think that precisely this king may 
be represented; in this case the three person- 
ages seated on his right would be his three 
sons bDe Idan rnam rgyal, Indra bhiti rnam 
tgyal, bDe me’og rnam rgyal. This takes 
the tanka back to the XVIIth century, as 
this king lived between 1590 and 1645. 


TANKA n, 20 (Plate 39). 


It represents once again a subject very 
frequent in Tibetan painting, of which we 
have various noteworthy instances in the 
present collection: Amitabha’s heaven, the 
Sukhavati (cft. tanka n. 13). 

This tanka, in whose wavy clouds Chi- 
nese influence can already be perceived, comes 
from the aBrug pa school, as we see from the 
caps of the lamas represented on each side 
of the Buddha, on a level with his head. But 
we find here a detail which is missing in 
other representations of the same subject in 
this collection: under Amitabha’s great image 
there is the figure of a god in the act of des- 
cending towards an imploring being. This 
is Amitabha’s well known descent: the god 
leaves the serene contemplation of his bliss 
to answer the call of believers who invoke his 
grace at the point of death. In his past lives, 
before becoming a Buddha, he had in fact 
taken this solemn vow: 

“© Bhagavat, if those beings who have 
directed their thought towards the highest 
perfect knowledge in other worlds and who, 
after having heard my name, when I have 
obtained the Bodhi (knowledge), have me- 
ditated on me with serene thoughts: if at 
that moment of their death, after having ap- 
proached them, surrounded by an assembly 
of Bhikshus, I should not stand before them, 
worshipped by them, that is, so that their 
thoughts should not be troubled, then, may 
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I not obtain the highest perfect knowledge, 
(SBE, vol. XIX, pp. 15, 45). 

This theme of the descent from heaven 
into the presence of a devotee who invokes 
the god with earnest faith, is outlined in 
Indian canonical literature, as already hinted 
for instance by the Ta chib tu lun attributed 
to Nagarjuna where Amitabha comes down 
from his heaven to assist his devotee in the 
hour of death and appears to him (Taisho, 
XXV, p. 127); but it has been best defined 
and vastly developed, both theoretically and 
artistically in China, since the times of one 
of the greatest masters of the Pure Earth 
schools, as Shan tao 7% 3% was. But in 
Tibet this representation is very rare. 

In Tibet the main theme, discussed in 
liturgy and prayers, is not the god’s almost 
paternal and succouring descent, to meet the 
soul of the pious and lead them to his heaven, 
but rather, according to the principles of 
Hathayoga, it is the violent projection of the 
conscious principle, to which human per- 
sonality is reduced according to Buddhist 
dogmatics, into Amitabha’s heaven. 

Out of the god’s heart a hook of light is 
projected, which draws towards itself the de- 
votee’s conscious principle, represented by a 
luminous globe, the size of a grain, residing 
in his heart; this principle, thus attracted, 
disappears and is dissolved into the god’s 
heart, with which it is substantially unified; 
Next, it is once again emanated from it, in 
order to give birth to the new divine incar- 
nation in the centre of the lotus miraculously 
sprung up in front of the god. 

(bDe ba can gyi in du t’ogs med par ajug pai 
myur lan of the Pan c’en Blo bzan c’os kyi 
rgyal mts’an). 

Of course when the believer dies, it is 
thought, also in Tibet, that by virtue of his 
pranidbana the god, as it ts written in the 
Sukbavativyuba, appears before him to lead 
him to salvation. But the episode of the god’s 
descent occupies a subordinate position in 
art as well as in all Tibetan hagiographical 


literature, mostly derived from esoteric texts of 
late Mahayana. This literature 1s also broken 
up into different trends, the most important 
of which, or at least the one most extensi- 
vely followed, is perhaps that of the Yellow 
sect, which boasts its descent from Jetari (to 
whom in the bsTan agyur are attributed four 
sadhana and hymns of Ts’e dpag med, 
Corpier, Cat., LXVIII, pp. 6-8), whence, 
through the Lotsava of Ba ri and the Sa skya 
pandita, it finds an outlet in Tson k’a pa’s 
treatise (bDe ba can gyi Zin bkod kyi Zia mc’og 
tu abyed pa) which codifies, by developing 
the theories of the Swkbavativyaba, Tibetan 
ideas on the wonders of this heaven. It is 
therefore not improbable that the iconographic 
type of this episode, as represented in the tanka, 
may have been inspired by Chinese models. 


TANKA n. 21 (Plates 40, 41). 


Zan pa tdo rje55) is represented in the centre 
of the painting, his right hand on a level with 
his ear, in the attitude iconography assigns 
to the poet and mystic Mi la ras pa; this atti- 
tude is peculiar the bards of the bKa’ brgyud 
pa school. On the palm of his left hand he 
carries a skullcap, an indispensable imple- 
ment of tantric liturgies. The apparel most 
becoming to Zan pa would be that of the 
ras pa, the rough cotton tunic proper to asce- 
tics addicted to meditation and to the exercise 
called gtum mo, that is belonging to schools 
which cultivate a certain practice of Hatha- 
yoga: this practice aims at producing a volun- 
tary increase of the body’s temperature, as a 
sign of having attained a revulsion from the 
plane of phenomenic existence to the fire of 
cosmic light. On the contrary Zan pa 1s 
represented not as a ras pa, but wearing a rich 
mantle with embroidered hems; the ascetic’s 
band, however, is not missing. 

One also notes the difference in the apparel 
of his two disciples: one of them wears the 
ascetic mantle, the other a lama’s draperies 
and cap, perhaps to mark the different trends 
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they followed. In this case also, the throne 
has become a mere background, its place is 
taken up by two disciples, although the Ga- 
ruda remains on the heights and the makara 
are still represented on the headings of the 
two capitals on the sides. All this unfolds 
like an alien decoration, almost like tapestry 
ornamented with arabesques, serving as a 
background to the lama’s figure. 

All around are pictures of gods and mas- 
ters, all belonging, as may be seen from the 
shape of their hats, to the aBrug pa school. 
Among the gods we see in the centre, 
above, ‘Od dpag med, having on his right 
sPyan ras gzigs, near whom is painted Pad- 
masambhava; on the right Grub pai rgyal 
mo; on the right-hand corner, bDag med 
ma’s dancing figure. 

The formulas of invocation which ac- 
company these figures enable us to identify 
the lamas who surround the group, beginning 
from Padmasambhava, who is enthroned 
above, near sPyan ras gzigs: 


Images above, to the left: 
P’ag mo grub pa (for gra pa) 
U rgyan padma abyun gnas 
sPyan ras gzigs 
‘Od dpag med 
Grub pai rgyal mo 
Ti p’w pa 
sKyob pa ajig rten gsum mgon po 


To the right: 
Yar dgon c’os rje 
Zur rus pa 
Saris rgyas bsod dban 
mk'as grub Saas rgyas dpal bzan 
pul sku Nam mk’ egyal mts’an 


To the left: 
spyan maa’ Grags pai abyun gnas 
spyan maa’ Rigs Idan 
skyes me’og rGyal mts'an dpal bzar 
lo c’en Nam mk’a’ grags pa 
p’a rgod bSod nams bzan po 


mk’as btsun Nam mk’a’ bsam agrub 


Many of them are well known as the cele- 
brated masters of the initiatic school of the 
bKa’ brgyud pa: Ti p’u pa, for instance, is the 
lama into whom was transferred the conscious 
principle of Dar ma mdo sde, the son of 
Marpa, when he fell off his horse and died. 
He then became the master of Ras c’un rdo rje. 
The story goes that on this occasion Mar pa, 
being unable to find another body into which 
to transfer the soul of his son, used the body 
of a dove who had just died; the dove, in 
which Dar ma mdo sde’s conscious principle 
had found an abode, obeying the ascetic’s 
command flew to India, crossing the Himalaya, 
exactly on time to enter the body of a young 
Brahman, newly deceased, and settled therein, 
recalling him to life. This was Ti p’u. 

P’ag mo gru and Grags pa abyun gnas 
I have mentioned more than once in the course 
of this book.5® 

The figures of the deities and masters at 
the top of the paintings are enclosed between 
small pillars, of the same type as those which 
frame the statues in Gyantse or Tsaparang; 
the horses, standing on their hind legs, on 
the sides of the figures, and the makara which 
lean alternatively on them, are the only things 
left of the throne, once more reduced to a mere 
ornamental motif; On the three pillars, figu- 
res of deities with their right hands upraised, 
holding a suspended band. 

Below, to the left, the donors, in front of 
whom the pageant of the terrific deities un- 
folds; they seem to have come down from 
their heavenly abodes, riding fantastic animals, 
to accept their devotees’ gifts; among others 
C’os bdag ts’e rift mc’ed Ina, “Ts’e rin, 
with her sisters five in all, lords of the Law,,. 

The inscription reads as follows: 

ral abyor gyi dban p’yug | géan pa rdo rje 
yab sras|gsum la ts’e k’rid rgyud pai bskor ba Ia 
bdag nam mk’a’ dpal mgon ak’or beas pa p'yag ats-al 
in skyabs su mei o skye ba nas tse rabs | tams 
cad du ries su bzut du gsol. 

“T Nam mk’a’ dpal mgon with my rela- 
tives do homage and take refuge in the lord 
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of ascetics, gZan pa rdo rje together with 
his two disciples, surrounded by the masters 
who have handed down the initiatic secrets 
concerning life (Ts’e dpag med). I pray that, 
from this birth, they may be favourable to each 
incarnation ,,. 


TANKA n. 22 (Plates 42, 43). 


In the centre Sakyamuni in monastic dress, 
surrounded by his two disciples, Maud- 
galyayana and Sariputra. The Buddha’s right 
hand is in bhimisparfamudra, with his left 
he holds the bowl (pindapatra) in which 
the monks place the food given them as 
alms. The Buddha is seated on a “ lunar ,, 
seat, resting on a lotus flower, which in its 
turn reclines on a large throne: the latter 
belongs to the simplest type; the lions usually 
seen either in the centre or on the corners of 
this traditional seat of the Buddha and of 
all divinities, are missing. 

On the cloth between the throne and the 
lotus, an adoring figure in the centre: it 
represents the earth, rising to bear witness to 
the Buddha’s attainment of enlightenment, 
after the temptation by Mara.57) 

On high, and above the figures of Sari- 
putra and Maudgalyayana, sixteen figures 
are placed, each in its own halo; they are the 
sixteen Arhats, represented according to pic- 
torial paradigmata linking this series rather 
with Indian than with Chinese models. 

The Chinese influence predominating 
over this cycle has not reached these paint- 
ings of Western Tibet at India’s door (the 
painting comes from Kanawar) or it has 
reached them late and in an attenuated manner. 
On each side of the throne the two supple- 
mentary Arhats: on the left the so-called Hva 
San, in the likeness of an ascetic, with a rosary 
in his right hand; on the other side Dhar- 
ma-tala, wearing royal draperies: he is stand- 
ing, a diadem on his head, in the act of 
striking with a fly-whisk at tiger placed in 
front of him. 


Below, in the centre, a table on which are 
seen the offerings presented on the occasion 
of the consecration of the tanka, by those 
who had it painted to fulfill a vow. The 
donor is on the left of the table, accompanied 
by his wife and family. He is wearing a 
large turban, as was the fashion in those parts 
of Western Tibet, which had always re- 
mained in commercial relations with India; 
trading with Kashmir, Almora and even 
Lahore, where the kings of Guge had a 
commercial agent, the Tibetans adopted some 
of the customs of those provinces. Another 
one of the donors is a monk. They all carry 
a Chinese cup, in their left or right hand; 
the other hand rests on their crossed legs. 
They are represented in the act of presenting 
their offerings to the deity. 

Facing the table, full bags, pethaps con- 
taining zampa, offered to the monastery; on 
the other side a pot-bellied Jambhala is seat- 
ed, holding gems in his right hand and in 
his left the mongoose from whose mouth 
precious pearls issue. 

The prevailing colours are red and gold; 
the material is a thick and coarse canvas. 
The tanka comes from Nameyal, on the 
extreme frontier of the State of Bashahr with 
Tibet proper. 

The Tanka is evidently later then the 
others of the Guge school, and shows how, 
little by little, the Guge style lost its charac- 
teristics and, under the influence of other 
manners, gradually adapted itself to them, 
almost melting into that composite style 
which slowly spread all over Tibet. 


TANKA n. 23 (Plate 44). 


This tanka represents Avalokitegvara, 
four-armed, in his well known form as Sadak- 
saravalokitesvara, patron of Tibet; he is the 
merciful god who went down into hell to 
save the beings hurled therein for their sins. 
Moved by boundless pity, the god redeemed 


them and led them to salvation, as the 
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Karandavyuba relates. He is seated on a lo- 
tus, emerged from the waters of the samsaric 
plane, and is surrounded by six Buddhas, 
standing, each with a special symbol. It is 
easy to recognize them as the Buddhas who 
preside over the six forms of existence (sadgati). 
The reader is referred to tanka n. 115. 

This tanka is a late modulation of the 
Guge style. It comes from Namgyal, in the 
State of Bashahr. 


TANKA n. 24 (Plate 45). 


It belongs to the same school and is 
also a late and provincial echo of the Guge 
manner: it also comes from Bashahr. It 
represents a dakini, dancing to her own 
accompaniment with a damaru and the 
human tibia, rkai glit, used as a flute; she is 
the goddess presiding over the practices called 
geod, i. e. the meditative technique leading 
the mystic to experience in the “void,, of 
all that appears (see above p. 92). Round 
the dakini unfolds the choir of secundary 
deities belonging to the same cycle and 
of masters particularly addicted to the 


geod practices. Below, on the left, the 
donors; on the right the god of death, 
which gcod precisely defeats and annihilates, 
Above, assemblies of worshippers, in the 
act of listening to the preaching Buddha. 
In the first assembly on the left, below, the 
listeners are all monks, except one who may 
be a god; on the other scenes the personages 
in monastic dress are replaced by Bodhisat- 
tvas; in the last picture on the right, below, 
the Buddha’s place is taken by the dakin’. 
This entitles us to suppose that in these 
scenes the painter wished to represent the 
Buddha’s successive preachings, beginning 
from the Benares sermon, in which Hinayana 
was revealed, up to the one on the Grdhrakii- 
ta, when Mahayana was proclaimed, and so 
forth, up to the successive revelations of the 
Vajrayana, the “ Adamantine Vehicle ,,, 
culminating in the secrets of the gcod, expounded 
to the initiated by the dakini. 

The lotus fower on which the goddess 
rests is stylistically interesting; round its stalk 
develop tendrils enclosing in their curves 
pictures of birds, which recall similar motives 
of Sassanian textiles. 
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COMPOSITE STYLE 
I-SA SKYA PA AND RNIN MA PA 


TANKAS nn. 25-27 (Plates 46-48). 


These tankas belong toa series which pro- 
bably was more numerous, representing the 
blama of the Sa skya pa sects, namely the 
bla mai rgyud, or rather, as the picture comes 
from the Sa skya pa schools, the Lam abras 
rgyud or lam zab rgyud “ the esoteric school ,,. 
Every school possesses and hands down a 
teaching or a particular manner of interpreting 
and living the Buddhist doctrines, derived from 
arcane revelations; the continuity of masters 
and disciples has been compared to a row 
of lamps, each of which receives light ftom 
the one preceding it, and transmits it in its 
turn to the next. The light has come down 
from above, from a plane beyond the earth 
and it irradiates itself by virtue of some for- 
ces or of their emanations symbolized by 
certain deities; through the agency of these 
deities, thus visualized, man becomes aware 
of that intricate interplay of divine powers on 
which he may base his salvation. Every 
school has its chronicles, which relate the 
succession of its spiritual leaders and tell how, 
through their uninterrupted continuity, the 
first Master’s divine inspiration has been pre- 
served, pure and spotless, upon earth. The 
Sa skya pa school’s most famous book is en- 
titled “ De bzin giegs t'ams cad kyi bgrod pa gcig pai 
lam c’en gsun nag rin po c’ei bla ma brgyud pai rnam 
f’ar,,, and, as it ts proper in such collections, 
it does not dwell much on facts and historical 
vicissitudes, but rather relates at great length the 
Masters’ spiritual experiences and their progres- 
sive elevations and purifications, which made 
them worthy of receiving the eternal truths. 

The Sa skya pa school maintains that its 
revelation descends from rDor rje ac’an, first 


divine master of nearly all the schools, a 
symbol of the cosmic consciousness or of the 
first principle of all things. But immediately 
afterwards differentiations begin: according 
to the Sa skya pa, rDo rje ac’an revealed 
the truth to bDag med ma; by this goddess it 
was revealed to the great Indian miracle- 
worker and ascetic Viripa, whom they con- 
sider their earthly tutor; from him the school 
was propagated throughout the Country of 
Snows. On each tanka are represented four 
personages, whose identification is made cer- 
tain by a brief inscription, which gives the 
name of each. To fill up empty space and 
in no perceptible relation to the principal 
personages, lesser figures of masters and deities 
are symbolically placed here and there. 

In tanka n. 25 the principal figures are: 

1. rDo sje ac’an, Vajradhara, on the left, 
above, divine master. 

2. bDag med ma, Nairatmya, on the right, 
above » to whom the former revealed the 
wisdom which sets men free. 

3. Virbapa - Viripa, on the left, below, 
the Indian siddha, first earthly master. 

4. Nag po pa, Krsnacatya, on the right, below. 

In the centre of the tanka Pad ma abyun 
gnas, Padmasambhava’s figure, with both 
his wives. 

Above, in the centre, the Buddha: on the 
left the small figures represent; A la abad jar 
(Abalavajra?), Gar bar ri pa (Garbharipa). 

On the right: Nag k’rod (Nags k’rod), 
dPa’ bo rdo rye. 

Below: illegible, Lu hi pa, Klu grub, 
Aryadeva. 

In tanka n. 26 the principal figures are: 


1. rJe btsun Grags pa rgyal mts’an, to 
the left, above. 
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2. Sa skya pandita, to the right, above. 
3. C’os rgyal aP’ags pa, to the left, 
below. 
4. Zan po dpal (for bZan po dpal), to 
the right, below. 
Small figures on the left: 
1Tsa skya pa. 
Can li. 

To the right: 
Sa kya bes giien. 
Gagana. 

In the centre: 

T’a ga pa; sGra... d... Zab(s). 

Below: 

Kotali, Tsa pa li, Vimati, Ni ma sbas 
pa, Nag gi dban p’yug. 

In tanka n. 27 the principal figures are: 

To the left: 

1. rGyal ba grag(s) (rgyal mts’an) pa, to 
the left, above. 

2. Bla ma dam pa bSod nams rgyal 
mts’an, to the right, above. 

3. dPal Idan ts’ul k’rims, to the left, 
below. 

4. Buddhaégri, to the left, below. 

Small figures to the left: 

Ki la pa. 
Ku bu tsa. 
Sen ge pa ba. 

To the right: 

Flying monk. 
Ka la lan ka, 
Glin bu mk’an. 

Below: 

Ma to pa, Ka lan ka, Bha ya ni, Ga 
na bha da, Ha ya si.5®) 

What one notices in these tankas ts their 
unusual shape: they are long and narrow, with 
cloth only above and below, through the 
evident influence of China, with which the 
Sa skya school had long contacts, both political 
and cultural. Chinese influence is perceptible 
also in the seats or thrones on which the 
masters are represented, in a sort of dignified 
simplicity which neglects to fill up empty spa- 


ces and only occasionally places the siddha’s 


figures against a faintly outlined landscape; 
rising clouds interrupt with their white masses 
the dark background of the paintings: the 
mountains, however, still show traces of the 
Indian manner. 


TANKA n. 28 (Plates 49, 50). 


It gives us rather a new representation of 
Amitabha’s heaven. 

The influence of the great Chinese com- 
positions, rich in palaces, temples, gardens, 
has here almost completely disappeared; in its 
place are introduced long pageants of praying 
monks and Bodhisattvas, who slowly ad- 
vance, serene and composed. The painter 
has drawn his inspiration from the Sukbava- 
tivyuba, in its most elementary scheme: on 
the upper left-hand corner a monk kneeling 
before a Buddha seated in a temple. The two 
inscriptions, one under the Buddha: sans 
tgyas ajig rten dbah p’yug - Buddha Lokegvara, 
and the other under the monk: dge sloi c’os 
kyi abyut gnas - Dharmakara, leave no doubt 
as to the meaning of the scene: it is the vow, 
taken by Dharmakara in front of the Buddha 
LokeSvara, to become one day a Buddha in 
the Western heaven. The scene on the right, 
where a Buddha also appears in a gathering 
of monks is accompanied by the inscription 
t'u pa (Sa kya t’ub pa-Sakyamuni), kun dga’ 
(Ananda) and ajam dbyans (Maifijusri); this 
takes us back to the revelation made by the 
Buddha to the meeting gathered in the Grdhra- 
kita, when he told Dharmakara’s story: 
how he had become the Buddha Amitabha, 
and described the glory of the Western heaven. 
In the pavilion to the left, under the scenes 
concerning Dharmakara, Byams pa (Maitre- 
ya), at the head of the Bodhisattvas who at 
tended the revelation; to the right aJam dbyans, 
further down, on a level with the throne on the 
left, Sai sfiim po (Ksitigarbha), and on the 
right Nam mk’a’ sii po (Akasagarbha); still 
lower down, almost on the lower corners, Kun 
tu bzan po and sGribs rnam bsel. In the 
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centre of the tanka, below, we see a monk 
praying in front of the tree which, issuing 
from the cosmic waters, ascends towards the 
empyrean, passing through higher and higher 
spiritual planes, symbolized by an Indian 
master, then by Amitayuh, next by Amita- 
bha, assisted, on each side, by two acolytes; 
above, five on each side, adoring goddesses 
pay homage to the god, who is absorbed in 
deep meditation. The kneeling monk with 
his back to the spectator represents suffering 
humanity, who can find a possibility of re- 
demption only in devotion to the god of 
infinite light. In the present case his salva- 
tion has already taken place; the monk is 
seated on the lotus ower which represents 
his spiritual rebirth, his revulsion from the 
plane of earthly existence. The waters repre- 
senting the flow of thought and its bivalence 
have already yielded their fruit: the reborn 
turns towards the first revelation of gnosis 
embodied in the master who has pointed out 
the way and who, by his teaching, has lifted 
him from the samsaric to the celestial plane. 

The tanka comes from the Nor monastery, 
but as we see from the dress of the monks 
represented, who partake in the revelation, 
being admitted into the choir of the Sukha- 
vati, it is derived from a rNin ma pa school. 

The khatvanga and the skull-cap show that 
the saint to whom the monk turns in prayer, 
is Padmasambhava in an acarya’s dress. 

The pictorial representation of this heaven 
is not the traditional one. 

In these scenes we see almost a reflection 
of convent life: disciples gathered round the 
master, processions of psalmodizing monks; 
the painter has drawn his inspiration from the 
unpretentious life of convents, his idea of 
heaven is human and earthly, without any 
kingly pomp or glory, more composed and 
contemplating. Here we find greater sere- 
nity; in rich compositions whose inspiration 
is Chinese, our eyes are attracted first by one 
detail then by another, they pass from one 
pavilion to the next, they admire gardens and 


ponds, or the Bodhisattvas” robes, and they 
become distracted. On the contrary, this 
tanka breathes an atmosphere of tranquil piety 
and of devout simplicity, emphasized by its 
light colours, mellowed by time. 

The name of the donor who had this 
tanka painted is known; it is written in dhu med 
on the outer edge of the picture: he was 
called Blo gsal rgyal mts’an. 

The tanka shows another detail worthy 
of note: it is crossed by transversal lines 
which cut across each other, dividing its 
surface into equal lozenges; I know of no 
other instance. 


TANKA n. 29 (Plate 51). 


It takes us back to one of the principal 
esoteric schools of the “ Diamond Vehicle ,,. 
Surrounded by a flaming halo which gleams 
red all around him, Kalacakra performs his 
mystical dance, clasping his fakti, and tram- 
ples on Siva’s and Ganapati’s corpses, which 
their respective mates vainly try to save from 
being cruelly crushed. The goddess is oran- 
ge-coloured, the god blue and white, he has 
three faces and 24 arms, each grasps an ins- 
trument which is also a symbol. The Kala- 
cakra is one of the last creation of the Tantric 
masters, always ready to express through new 
symbols the inexhaustible wealth of their inner 
visions; it represents a new aspect of the first 
principle: the Adi-Buddha or primeval Bud- 
dha, the origin of the mystic pentad. It is 
therefore an equivalent of the Guhyasamaja 
and his experiences run parallel to those of 
that famous Tantra.s®) ‘This tantric system, 
having entered Tibet very early, branched 
off into many schools, and received its first 
gteat organization at Buston’s hands; later 
came the Yellow school with Tson k’a pa 
and his disciples: they centered their hopes of 
salvation from the samsaric plane round this 
symbol, which became still more popular. 
The rNin ma pa and the bKa’ brgyud 
pa, though they did not ignore this cycle, 
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studied it with less interest and depth, giving 
prevalence to bDe me’og and to Heruka; the 
Sa skya pas, preferred the experiences of the 
Hevajratantra to it, while the dGe lugs pa saw 
in the Dus kyi ak’or lo, Kalacakra, almost 
the highest point of Tantric esoterism, and 
made it the object of a vast literature, both 
mystical and liturgical. 

This tanka was painted by a Sa skya pa, 
as shown by Kun dga’ sfiin po’s image; 
he is seen, in a white dress, on the right of the 
tanka, while on the left we see the Sa skya pas’ 
master, Virupa, of a dark colour, naked after 
the siddbas’ fashion. 

Above, on each side of a triad looming 
large in the centre, unfolds the choir of the 
ts’ogs Zin, the masters to whom the revelations 
of the Kalacakra were handed down. Then, 
respectively under Kun dga’ sin po and 
Viripa, gSan ba adus pa and Mi k’rugs 
pa with his sakti; below, sGrol ma and Ts’e 
dpag med; still lower down, two mGon po 
and finally, on the lowest plane, the donor, a 
monk, in front of the altar, flanked by Jam- 
bhala riding on a lion, and by two more 
terrific deities, the last but one of them is the 


Zan blon rdo rje bdud rnam adul. ®) 


TANKA n. 30 (Plate 52). 
This painting, rather damaged by age, is 


interesting because of its pleasing colours, in 
which red and gold predominate. The figure 
represents Bu ston. So I was assured by the 
lamas from whom I received it, in Za lu, where 
his incarnations succeed each other; but when 
there are no inscriptions, such identifications 
always remain doubtful. Buston, often men- 
tioned in this book, is seated on a throne, 
draped in the sacred robes; in front of him 
stands a table, also of Chinese style, on which 
rest the liturgical objects: bell, vajra, skull-cap, 
plate with ritual offerings (gtor ma), phial for 
consecrated water (ril ba spyi blug, kundika) and 
other things. All around are reproduced 
images of Buston himself, with his hands in 


various symbolical attitudes (mudra). Below, 
the donors, doing homage to a lama seated 
inside a palace: perhaps one of Buston’s incar- 
nations; around, lamas kneeling and praying. 


TANKA n. 31 (Plate 53). 


It represents mT’in gi Zal bzari ma a goddess 
belonging to the retinue of dPal Idan lha mo 
(see tankas nn. 170-173 and p. 592). 


TANKA n. 32 (Plates 54-58). 


It was bought in Sa skya and represents, 
as was to be expected, the life of an abbot of 
this sect. His name according to the invoca- 
tion written under the central figure is: Kun 
dga’ bkra Sis. There is no record of him 
either in the Sa skya genealogies published 
in that convent or in the large collections 
of the Sa skya monks’ biographies, edited in 
Derge.* But is name is quoted in the bio- 
graphy of the fifth Dalai Lama (ca, p. 42): 
Sa skyar gdut brgynd vin po ce ag dbah Kun 
dga’ bkra sis who was confirmed on his see 
in the year 1668. 

Under the abbot’s image we see two 
kneeling figures, representing the devotees 
who had the tanka painted; under their fi- 
gure is written: bdag Ses rab rjes su bzui tu 
gsol “I, Ses rab, pray to obtain the (Bla 
ma’s) favour,,. Above, on the left, near 
aDod ak’ams dban p’yug ma’s figure: sbyin pai 
dban po ts’e bsam rjes su bzun tu gsol “the donot 
Ts’e (rin) bsam (grub) prays for (the Bla 
ma’s) favour ,,. The abbot wears the typical 
Sa skya cap; to represent his spiritual descent, 
above, on the same axis, is painted Sans 
rgyas rdo rje ac’an “ The Buddha rdo sje 
ac’an (Vajradhara),,, and underneath the 
image of another Sa skya lama, who might be 
Kun dga’ bkea Sis’ father, because in this 
schools office was handed down from father 
to son. Below we see Gur mgon, the 
protecting deity of the Sa skya pa schools, 
between aDod k’ams dban p’yug ma, to the 
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left, and dMag zor ma, a particular form of 
dPal Idan lha mo. 

Above, on the left, gSer c’os ajam nag. 
On the right rje btsun sGrol ma. Around, 
within well-defined squares, are represented 
some episodes of this abbot’s life, which 
would acquire a greater relief if Kun dga’ 
bkra sis’ biography had reached us. As it is, 
though each scene is accompanied by an 
inscription, it is very difficult to interpret it 
in a complete and satisfactory manner, and 
also to find out from which point one should 
begin to read the story. If we start from the 
left, the first scene we meet with represents 
a temple; squads of workmen are repairing 
the upper part; below monks in cerimo- 
nial robes seem to be consecrating it. The 
inscription leaves no doubts: Kun bkras nas 
tha c’en... ba drug Ia fams gso mdsad ts’ul. 
“Kun bkra Sis repairs the six... of the great 
temple (Lha k’an c’en mo),,. The Lha 
k’an c’en mo, “ great temple,,, is the enor- 
mous monastery walled round and built in 
the middle of the plain to the left of the 
Grum c’u river which crosses Sa skya. 
Next, immediately underneath, we see a tem- 
ple which, to judge from the inscription, is 
the P’un ts’ogs yan rtse. 

Below: Kun bkras nas bsam brtin dgon pa 
fiams gso mdsad ts’ul. “Kun dga’ bkra &is 
repairs the monastery of bSam_ brtin ™),,. 
Underneath, a colourful cavalcade is trotting, 
nimble and picturesque: the grand lama, 
surrounded by monks and laymen, follows 
the horses, led by the reins, which catty on 
their pack-saddles vases containing ritual ob- 
jects. This is “ Kun dga’ bkra si8, who with 
his retinue is going to Yan rtse for a divine 
ceremony,,: Kun bkras Zabs drin (for abrii) pa 
dart beas Tha mc’od yan rtser prebs ts'ul,,. 

Under Gur mgon’s figure an empty shrine 
is seen; in the space in front of it the lama 
and the monks gesticulating: the inscription 
thus explains the scene: C’os krir kun bkras 
nas rab abyams mat po la sgrogs glen mdsad ts’ul. 
“On the throne of the Law Kun dga’ bkra 


Sis preaches the doctrine to many doctors,,. 
“The Throne of the Law,, is the name of 
a temple near the banks of the river Grum 
c’u, before which a large courtyard opens: 
here, at the appointed times, the monks hold 
gatherings, to confer the title of doctor of 
theology and to hold examinations in logic. 
Next, on the right, we see a monk, in the 
apparel of Eastern Tibet; he is one of the donors, 
who had somehow contributed to the great 
work of reconstructing the decayed and rui- 
nous temples, undertaken by Kun dga’ bkra 
Sis. This donor’s name is Ts’e rin bsam 
grub, near him we see the giier (pa), the ma- 
nager or treasurer bsTan p’un. Below Ses 
rab p’un ts’ogs, perhaps a son of the former. 
On the left, Kun dga’ bkra Sis in the act of 
pouring out gems in front of Kubera. “* Kun 
bkras kyi 2abs tha bdans mdsad ts’ul. - Kun dga’ 
bkra Sis has images of gods made.,,. 

The following scenes, representing various 
moments of the same episode, probably com- 
memorate the construction of some temple 
by Kun dga’ bkra 8is’ order: “‘mdsod pa nas 
bzo par bka’ k’yab gnan ts’ul - The treasurer 
gives the order to build,,. And then: mdsod 
spel skya bas gzigs rtog (= gzigs rten) p’ul ts'ul “The 
treasurer sPel skya offers gifts,,. Next: Kun 
bloi mdsod pa spel skya gser sku bzons (for bans) 
dgos ts’ul bka’ spyur ba. “ sPel skya, treasurer of 
Kun (dga’) blo (gros), proclaims that a golden 


statue be made,,. 


TANKA pn. 33 (Plates 59-63). 


It contains a biography of Padmasam- 
bhava (Pad ma abyun gnas) who has often been 
mentioned in this book. 

Although legends concerning him have 
flourished in great abundance, there is no 
doubt whatever that he was one of the 
active propagators of Buddhism in K’ri sron 
Ide besan’s times. The great master Santi 
taksita then reached Tibet, and on his advice 
Padmasambhava was invited; he is probably 
identical with Padmavajra or Padmakara. 
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Since we have already discussed his personality 
and the reliability of the Tibetan tradition 
concerning him (see above p. 87) we cannot 
help referring to the things said above. A few 
facts must anyhow be recollected here which 
seem to have some historical consistency and can 
be taken as an introduction to the explanation 
of the tanka. Padmasambhava was born in 
Uddiyana, that is in the Swat Valley, and 
after a long sojourn in India, chiefly in Vi- 
kramagila, which was the greatest Buddhist 
university, he went to Tibet. The Buddhism 
he preached was Tantric, certainly not in its 
noblest or highest form. Padmasambhava 
perceived that the Tibetan people, not yet 
refined, rude in its customs, lacked the intel- 
lectual maturity required to understand the 
subtle esoteric doctrines of the initiatic schools; 
on the contrary it appeared inclined to magic, 
indeed predisposed to it by the Bon, the na- 
tive religion, mainly founded on exorcisms. 
Padmasambhava’s principal task was to show 
that the miracle-working power of Buddhist 
formulas was much superior to the power of 
Bon. By thus ably adapting Buddhism to 
the Tibetan people’s psychology, Padmasam- 
bhava contributed to its spread in the Country 
of Snows. 

His historical personality, however, was 
soon extinguished by his myth, and he was 
magnified to such an extent that he finally 
came to occupy the place of the supreme ma- 
hayanic deities, and was considered a second 
Buddha, the embodiment of supreme truth, 
who had revealed himself for the redemption 
of all creatures. 

In his successive aspects he is a symbol of 
the emanation of the Buddha’s three planes, 
namely the physical plane, the verbal plane 
and the spiritual plane (Lew bdun ma, p. 385). 
In Padmasambhava, thus identified with 
supreme reality, the schools distinguish four 
shapes: the external or exoteric appearence 
(p’yi) as it is seen by persons not yet purt- 
fied to the point of discovering his essential 
nature: the vicissitudes of this manifestation 


of Padmasambhava are to be found in 
his biographies, which tell how he came 
to Tibet, how he conquered the spirits and 
forces adverse to Buddhism; in this illusive 
shape he spent not more than twelve years 
in Tibet, then he went back to India. Under 
the esoteric aspect (na#) he is supreme truth, 
incarnated in various countries: India, China, 
Khotan etc. It became embodied in various 
masters for the space of 3600 years; with 
the object of spreading the faith in Tibet 
he appeared miraculously out of a lotus 
flower in Uddiyana and achieved the con- 
version of Tibet, vanquishing its demons 
and living there 117 years; at the end of this 
period he hid his revelations (gter ma) which 
subsequently were brought to light by his 
later followers, whom he had inspired. 

In his secret aspect (gsa) Padmasam- 
bhava, essentially identical with Ts’e dpag 
med in his nature, projected an emanation 
of himself from the Sukhavati in Uddiyana, 
and preached the esoteric law to the dakini 
and to the Bodhisattvas in the 24 consecrated 
places, which represent projections on earth 
of the heavenly spheres; having then assumed 
the form of terrific deities, he conquered the 
evil spirits which infested Tibet, vouchsafing 
his blessing to all those who were worthy of 
it, in all times. 

In his most secret aspect (yah gsat) Pad- 
masambhava is the supreme essence, as it 
appears to the Buddhas.) 

The Yellow sect, on assuming power, tried 
to oppose the prestige of Padmasambhava, 
to whom the crowds turned with confidence, 
invoking his help and protection. The Yel- 
low sect tried to sift tradition and to show its 
incongruities;: Sum pa mk’an po refused to 
consider Padmasambhava as a second Buddha 
and wanted to restore his figure to moderate 
proportions, but he was immediately con- 
tradicted and browbeaten by the “red,, bKa’ 
tgyud pas, or rNin ma pas, whichever they 
were. The dGe lugs pas were unable to demo- 
lish Padmasambhava’s century-old prestige. 
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Padmasambhava’s great popularity with 
all the schools and centres of Tibet explains 
why his images are so frequently to be found in 
temples and in private chapels. His legend, 
told in books which are very widely circu- 
lated, consists of the narrative of his miracles 
and it is full of thrilling tales about the battles 
between demons and miracle-working saints, 
which move the Tibetans to rapture andemo- 
tion; to this day these stories are very often 
sung in religious or social gatherings. Story- 
tellers, as we have seen in other cases, make 
use of paintings illustrating the saint’s life: 
they recall to their wondering hearers its 
main incidents, summarizing his most cele- 
brated biography, the Pad ma t’an yig. But 
there is an intermediate passage between this 
bulky and unwieldy book and the pictorial 
representations or the verbal illustrations of 
storytellers: those gsol adebs or invocations 
and jaculatories which I have very often 
mentioned, each of whose stanzas praises the 
divinity for one of his miracles or virtues; 
we have already met with a good instance of 
them when illustrating the tanka representing 
Sakyasri’s life. It will therefore be well to trans- 
late the best known and most widespread of 
these invocations,“ of Padmasambhava, which 
is indeed a summary of his biography; we shall 
place at the end of each stanza the number 
of the corresponding chapter in the PTY.*) 

1. Honour to the Body of eternal cruth 
(C’os sku) ‘Od dpag med. He dwells in 
the dDe ba can’s heaven, he, the lord who is 
unalterable light, boundless splendour of light 
and gnosis, who, on merely hearing his name, 
guides on the path of enlightenment. 

2. Honour to sPyan ras gzigs, the symbolic 
Body (Lois sku); he possesses the five cer- 
tainties (fies Ia), he rules over the five mys- 
tical families sprung ftom rNam snan; in this 
universe (on which the Buddha Sakyamuni 
preached) he appears as the supreme lord of 
the ten stages, and he is gifted with that com- 
passion which draws created beings from the 


deepest cycle of births and deaths. 


3. Honour to Pad ma abyun gnas, magic 
body (sPrul sku). He is the Buddha born 
out of a lotus, he possesses bountiful glory: 
he is the adamantine body, free from any 
kind of affliction, birthless and deathless, and 
he accomplishes the task of all the victorious 
of the three times. 

4. I bow before the adamantine body, who 
is not born, neither will he die; he brings 
to their fulfillment the thoughts of all crea- 
tures ripe for conversion; by different means 
he places created beings (in the spheres) of 
bliss; he is truth, self-begotten, and includes 
within himself the five bodies of the Buddha. 

5- Honour to the five mystical families 
crowned with skulls, magical apparition of 
the lord ‘Od dpag med, who (dwelling) in 
the marvellous and supreme heaven of the 
bDe ba can, infused a spirit of good and of 
bliss into the universal monarch bZan po 
mce’og (chapp. VII). 

6. Honour to him who manifested him- 
self as the master of the canonical s#tra and 
of the esoterical formulas (mantra), namely as 
Dri med smra and Pad ma skyes bzan, in 
the universes called Dri med rtsa, then in 
magical manifestations having eight names, 
and as the six masters who convert created 
beings and accomplish the good of the six 
classes of beings (chap. III).° 

7. Honour to him who, by incarnating 
himself in the five mystical families of rDo rje 
ac’an c’en po, with the purposes of spreading 
the lofty and secret teaching of esoterical for- 
mulas (chap. IV), caused the supreme vehicle 
to prosper, after having conquered Rudra by 
a double system: the one which ties and the 
one which redeems (chap. VI). 

8. Honour to him who, through emana- 
tions assumed wherever there are creatures to 
be converted, causes the rain of the Law to 
fall, which confers immortality and includes 
the two teaching (chap. VIII); he to whom, 
when he was born as the son of King Yul srun, 
the ascetic Nus Idan rdo rje foretold that he 
would be baptized by a thousand Buddhas. 
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9. Honour to him who for a long time 
converted, by teaching the canonical books 
and the esoterical formulas, the kingdom of 
sPrin Idan (chap. X) and who put into 
practice those esoterical formulas; when he was 
gTsug p’ud ris bzan’s and Kun w ac’an’s 
son, the rivers of the four initiations rained 
down upon him (chap. IX). 

10. Honour to the crowd of the mK’a’ 
agro ma, thick as clouds, in the temple of 
Heruka which miraculously sprung up in the 
land of O rgyan, source of the esoterical 
formulas (chap. XII), to the West of that 
holy country which is the cradle of the just 
Law (chap. XI). 

11. Honour to him who was born upon 
a mound of lotuses in lake Dhanakofa of 
immaculate splendour, after having reflected 
as an emanation of mT’a’ yas (Amitabha) 
on the three (preliminary) looks upon the 
places he might be born in (chap. XIV), 
while king sPyan med, furnished with all 
(sorts of) riches, distributed his treasures 
(chap. XIII).*) 

12. King Indrabhiti, who practised the 
perfection of liberality (chap. XV) having 
gathered precious gems from the sea, with 
the desire of benefiting others (chap. XVI), 
took him (with him), having found him on 
the road (chap. XVII) and consecrated him 
upon the throne; honour to him who was 
called Pad ma rgyal po (chap. XVIII). 

13. Honour to him who was worshipped 
by the dakini after having caused a great 
rain of all desirable things to fall as if from a 
cloud, satisfying all desires; to whom the 
mK’a’ agro ma (of the family) of the Tatha- 
gata addressed a hymn, greeting with worship 
his magic and symbolic body (chap. XIX). 

14. In order to conform to the world’s 
customs, he married ‘Od ac’an ma. Honour 
to him who within the circle of mountains 
encircling the world, surpassed the glory of the 
four kings of the four points of the compass. 

15. As the master rDo rje sems dpa’ had 
foretold, with the object of being enabled to 


abandon his kingdom he underwent various 
penances (brtul Zugs). Honour to him who, 
having thus renounced the world, retired into 
solitude (chap. XII). 

16. Honour to him who taught the mK’a’ 
agro ma the Law while he dwelt (near) the 
stipa bDe byed bresegs, in the cemetery of bSil 
bai ts’al, and who, in the cave bKa’ skyon, 
in the land of INa len (Paficala), after hav- 
ing meditated upon the deities of the rDo rje 
dbyins, saw them in a vision (chap. XXII), 

17. Having reached Gau Sod and openly 
practised the twofold system, the one which 
ties and the one which sets free, he was called 
Sor ba géon nu (chap. XXII). Honour 
to him who in the country of gSal Idan heard 
the science of astrology from the soothsayer 
Strid sgrub (chap. XXIII). 

18. Honour to him who in Pad ma can, 
after having reached the remotest shore of 
the sea of medicine, as a disciple of aTs’o 
byed gZon nu (chap. XXIV) learnt gram- 
mar and writing in Ragala from Kun gyi 
bes giien (chap. XXV). 

19. Honour to him who discovered all that 
can be known, and reached the extreme limit 
of knowledge, feigning to learn (as others do), 
and who later learnt the potter’s art and other 
crafts from Visvakarman and other masters. 

20. Honour to him who received the name 
of Su mi tra and Sa kya sen when he was ini- 
tiated to the (sacred) teaching by Kun dga’ 
bo; from the lofty master Pra bha ha sti he 
heard the Yoga-Tantra, and fully realized 
(their mystical sense) (chap. XX VI). 

21. Honour to him who (received the 
name of) Bodhisattva Su mi tra and reached 
the extreme shore of that ocean, the rules of life 
of the Victor’s sons, having thoroughly stu- 
died the three classes of Tantra of the esoteric 
formulas, the beautiful words (legs gsui) spo’ 
ken by the master (i. e. the sitra), logic and 
the teachings laid down by the Buddha in 
his three revelations (chap. XX VII).”” 

22. Honour to him who was celebrated 
under the name of Ni ma ‘od zer: when he, 
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by practising yoga, extended his task of con 
verting all creatures, in Man t’os mc’og (Sra- 
vasti) he questioned (Ananda) concerning the 
siitras of the two teachings (chap. XX VII) 
and in the country of Potali he dwelt in 
the cemetery sKu la rdsogs (chap. X XIX). 

23. Honour to him who attained know- 
ledge of the body of eternal ideas, after having 
obtained the name of lofty rDo rje ac’an, 
because he had heard the spiritual doctrines 
(sems sde) of great perfection ftom the master 
Kun bzan in the heaven ‘Og min c’en po 
(chap. XXX).”) 

24. Honour to him who was celebrated as 
Blo Idan mc’og sred; with the practice (of 
those rules typical of the) Bodhisattva he 
caused the good of others to prosper, and 
having come to the land of K’a c’e, he 
turned the wheel of the Law in the Dakini’s 
assembly, being in the cemetery bDe c’en 
brdal (chap. XXX). 

25. Honour to him who was celebrated 
as Sefi ge sprogs sgrags, when, having come 
to Nepal and being in the cemetery Lhun 
grub brtsegs, he obtained great mastery over 
the symbolic body, hearing all the Tantras 
of the Mahayoga class from rDo rje sems 
dpa’ (chap. XXXII). 

26. Honour to him who was celebrated as 
Padmasambha(va), when, having reached Za 
hor, he dwelt in the cemetery Lan ka brtsegs; 
he asked for himself an (initiatic) name and 
heard the spyi ti Tantra from Kun tu ac’an 
in the bKod pa Ihun grub (chap. XXXII). 

27. Honour to the lord of the holy teach- 
ing: he heard the essential books and the 
Tantra and the secret instructions whose per- 
fection is great, when aJam dpal bZes giien 
came to learn the Law ftom that miracu- 
lous incarnation who was dGa’ rab rdo rye 
(chap. XXXII). 

28. Honour to him who was celebrated as 
tDo rye gro lod; having come to the cemetery 
of Lo ka brtsegs in the country of Li, he 
heard from the Rigs Idan c’en po the canoni- 
cal books and the sGyu ap’rul; then he 


came to O rgyan (chap. XXXIII) in the 
(cemetery) Pad ma brtsegs. 

29. Honour to him who became perfect 
(because he had received) the rivers of the 
four investitures ftom rtDo rje c’os rab in 
sTug po bkod; in the country of the mK'a’ 
spyod, by virtue of the great “ initiation of 
the act,, he put forth the power of the ma- 
gic body (derived from) the deep baptism 
(chap. XXXIV). 

30. Honour to him who was celebrated 
as T’od p’ren rtsal; having come to the Sala 
country, he dwelt in the cemetery gSan c’en 
rol pa, and particularly he was invested by 
Stisimha with skill in science, in the cave 
dBen skyon, in gSer glin. 

31. Honour to him who increased good 
and joy in the world; manifesting himself 
as an incarnation of Ts’ans pa; as the saint 
sPyan ras gzigs had predicted, he heard 
from aJam dpal gzon nu c’e, on the five- 
peaked mountain,” all the astrological Tantras 
(chap. XXXV). 

32. Honour to rDo rje drag po rtsal, who 
having come to the city of bSan, converted the 
people by means appropriate to their kind, 
and in the P’un lun nag po valley conferred 
various tasks on the Dregs and made many 
weapons for the bsTan srun (chap. XXXVI). 

33- Honour to the wonderful dPag yas 
snan. He vanquished in Dha na ko $a the 
mK’a’ agro ma (chap. XX XVII) and then, 
having come to the country of Za hor, obtain- 
ed from Mandara, mother of the absolute 
(dbyits), the supreme substance (human flesh) 
of one who will attain salvation within seven 
births (skyes bdun), produced by his power 
(chap. XXX VIII).”? 

34. Desiring to consecrate the divine maid- 
en (Lha Icam) (Lha lcam rab abyun bdun par 
mk'a’ nas géegs, where bdun is a mistake, for 
adun) he came by air (chap. XXXIX). As 
he had obtained her favour, the king’s mi- 
nisters conceived evil thoughts (chap. XL). 
Honour to him who caused a great faith to be 


born in all the people, when, by one of his 
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marvellous miracles, the flaming fire (into 
which those ministers had thrown him) was 
transformed into a lake (chap. XLI). 

35. (The king) offered him (then) his 
kingdom, the maiden the flesh of a body of a 
person who will attain salvation within seven 
births, and he, by one of his (miraculous) 
means routed a great army which was on that 
country’s frontiers (the country of Za hor);7#) 
honour to him who, foretelling the ocean of 
the Law, synthesis of the sacred teachings, set 
free the subjects of that king and led them to 
(spiritual) maturity (chapp. XLII, XLIII). 

36. Honour to the great possessor of 
mystical wisdom, Rig adsin Ts’e dban; he 
obtained the supreme adamantine body of his 
mother’s and father’s non-duality, through 
the blessing and favour of aC’i med mgon 
po in Maratika, in the “cave of good omen,, 
(chap. XLIV). 

37. While dwelling in gYa’ ri gon he reali- 
zed the series of Man dhe bzan mos incarna- 
tions and (having caused her to) give up her 
body (to the wild beasts), he induced her (to 
follow the path of the) Law. Honour to him, 
who was the monk dBan poi sde, who hav- 
ing converted Mya nan med, caused him to 
become the great king who ruled according 
to the Law (C’os rgyal) (chap. XLV). 

38. Having come to the country of Be ta, 
he dwelt in the cemetery of gTsug dgu and, 
through Klu grub’s favour, extracted the 
book of the gnosis (from the sea). Honour to 
him, who having come to Sim ha la, was mi- 
raculously born as aP’ags lha and (according 
to) the prediction, led the people to (spiritual) 
maturity and freedom (chap. XLVI).”5) 

39. Having come to Bhangala, he convert- 
ed the haughty king, took his place and pro- 
tected his kingdom. Honour to him who 
spread the teachings, divulging the books of 
the Abhidharma through T’ogs med’s brother 
(Vasubandhu) (chap. XLVII). 

40. Having assumed the name of Do mbhi, 
in the market of aBras Idan,” he obtained the 
mystical revelations (with the body) of one 


who will attain salvation within seven births; 
then, spiritually bringing to maturity and 
leading to liberation Vinasa, the liquor-seller, 
he stopped the course of the sun and cuted 
the king (chap. XLVIII). 

41. Having gone again to the country of 
O rgyan, he was thrown by wicked ministers 
into a flaming fire, but the fire was turned into 
water and the king trusted him exceedingly, 
Honour to him who emitted from himself 
supreme spiritual powers, who realized and 
explained the synthesis of the sacred teachings 
to those who might have doubts. 

42. Having gone to the country of rNa t’ub 
and becoming famous as Sau k’ya deva, he 
realized mystical powers together with the 
(Sakti) Kalasiddhi and by Him ka ra’s favour 
established (bkos) her in the land of mystical 
perfections (chap. IV). Honour to him who 
spread the great light of the Law. 

43. Having come to the country of K’ac’e, 
he blessed Dharmabodhi, divine maiden of 
king Dharma’s family. Vimalamitra, mar- 
vellous incarnation, was then born. Honour 
to him who induced the whole kingdom to 
persevere in the Law (chap. L). 

44. Having arrived in the country of Zans 
glin, he vanquished fifty heretics, by the power 
of that thunderbolt, the magic formulas of the 
mK’a’ agro ma, which overcome demons. 
Honour to him who spread the reachings of 
the Ascetic, after having conquered the son of 
the king of gSer Idi together with his wife, 
by virtue of his magic strength (chap. LI). 

4$- Still honour to him who spread the 
supreme teachings in Ka ma ru pa, in the 
countries of Li, Ma ru, La a, Bru Sa, Sam 
bha la, Zan Zun, Ta zig, T’o gar, Ruk ma 
(chap. LII).””) 

46. Honour to him who caused the teach- 
ings to prosper greatly when, rDo rje gdan 
having been occupied by a king of the heretics 
named Klui k’yab ajug, he miraculously 
manifested himself as bDe mc’og dus sfiin, 
and restored again to its former condition all 


that had been destroyed by fire (chap. LIt). 
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47. In those times, according to the per- 
sons to be converted, he assumed different 
adamantine (initiatic) names, and manifested 
various emanations (bkod) of his body. Ho- 
nour to him who appeared as Pad ma agro 
mgon rtsal, dBan p’yug mgon po and Grub 
pat blo gros. 

48. Honour to Pad ma mc’og rtsal, to mK’a 
agroi dban, mGon po bir va pa, Nag po 
spyod, K’yeu c’un, mK’a’ Idin rtsal, Sa ra 
ba, Pad ma mna’ bdag risal. 

49. Honour to Pad ma kun tu rgyu, C’ags 
mce’og rtsal, Pad ma agro bai skyabs, P’rin las 
mgon, Pad ma don yod Zags pa, gZi brjid 
ap’ro, Pad ma dom bhi pa (chap. LIII). 

50. Honour to him who caused the deep 
and secret Law to rain according to twenty 
miraculous (ap’rul) aspects (literally: names), 
which are the cause of all human desires having 
been fulfilled (that is, besides the names already 
mentioned): Tigs Idan c’en po, Pad ma dkar 
po, Pad ma ba jra, T’od ap’ren (chap. LIII). 

1. Having come to Yan le Sod, he exor- 
cised Sa kya de vi and the Vidyadhara Lhan 
gcig p’yag c’en me’og, dispersed all obstacles 
and penetrated the lofty secrets of the gter (ma) 
of the 18 kinds (chap. LIII). 

$2. Honour to him who was greeted as the 
lord of the holy teaching: in Ts’a bai Sod he 
vanquished the four Sa bdag brothers and from 
the Lord of secrets ( gsan bai bdag po) he obtained 
the secret treasure (gter) of the deep teaching, 
and in rDo rje gdan was greeted by Ni ma 
sen ge (chap. LIV). 

53- And especially because the time had 
matured in which (was to be accomplished) 
the vow made in preceding lives, K’ri sron 
Ideu btsan (the incarnation of) aJam dpal, was 
born in Tibet. Homage to him, who having 
tested chosen persons of ripe age and lofty 
descent, agreed to make a (new) preaching of 
the Law (chap. LIV). 

54. Honour to him (1. e. to the king) who 
granted his Tibetan subjects works, means and 
instruction, and wishing them to build a tem- 
ple for themselves, ordered Bi rje to examine 


the ground (on which the temple was to stand) 
(chap. LV, LVI) and then with great joy met 
the great scholar Zi ba ts’o, whom he had 
caused to come from Za hor (chap. LVII). 

55. Then this great scholar (Zt ba ts’o) 
according to a preceding prophecy, repeatedly 
sent messengers to call the acarya (Padmasam- 
bhava) (chap. LVIII). Honour to him who, 
accepting out of compassion, having come 
into the country, placated the disturbances of 
the gods and demons (Lha srin) of Tibet 
(chapp. LIX, LX). 

56. Honour to him who, having come to 
sTod lun caused the divine river (Lha cv) of 
gZon to flow forth, and having met the king 
who ruled according to tha Law, with his 
retinue, on the river’s bank in Zur mk’ar 
(chap. LX1I), because (the king did not greet 
him first), uttering an adamantine song, by the 
power of his miracle, caused everyone to feel 
(a deep) faith (in his sanctity). 

57- The king knelt with faith, and having 
repented, built a stipa; as soon as he got to the 
heart of bSam yas, he placed the lotus of his 
feet on a golden throne, and having greatly 
reverenced him, asked him to bless the ground 
(upon which the monastery was about to 
be built). Honour to him who, satisfied 
(with this), agreed (to the king’s request) 
(chap. LXII). 

$8. Having established consecrated places 
(me btsa) in important localities, he stored 
(underground) the treasures (gter ma) of the 
serpents and, on the top of Has po ti, assigned 
their tasks to the dregs. Honour to him who 
laid the foundations of the wall encircling (che 
monastery) (on that part of the) land where 
his shadow fell, and, having ascended to 
heaven, performed the adamantine dance 
(chap. LXII). 

$9. Honour to him who completed (the 
monastery of bSam yas) resembling a mirage, 
which had been built by men and non-human 
beings, working day and night; it was arran- 
ged (like a projection of the universe) with 
(mount) Meru, the four great continents, the 
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lesser continents, the sun and the moon, well 
surrounded by the outer wall and by the 
three temples designed for the nuns (Jo mo) 
(chap. LXII). 

60. Honour to him who in mC’ims p’u, 
in the environs of bSam yas, thought of van- 
quishing a nagini, while the king and his 
attendants offered much gold, and by the 
skill of his thought suspended the bell (in 
that monastery) (chap. LXIII) and gave 
its riches into custody (to the bsTan srun) 
(chap. LXII]). 

61. When, in the course of five years (that 
monastery) was completed, the great scholar 
(Zi ba ts’o) and particularly the master him- 
self, in the mandala of the rDo rje dbyins, 
threw flowers for its consecration. Honour to 
him who showed (how the wonderful mo- 
nastery) of bSam yas (should be honoured) 
(chap. LXIV). 

62. Honour to him who disseminated his 
infinite merits, by consecrating K’ra abrug”) 
Ra sa, and other places; he praised the 
fruitful karmic connexions deriving from the 
great monastery (of bSam yas) and enjoined 
that it should be worshipped (chap. LXV). 

63. Honour to him who showed a great 
favour when, after the two masters (himself 
and Zi ba ts’o) had rightly brought the 
temple to completion and alluded to their 
desire of returning to India, when the sorrow- 
ing king begged and requested them to stay, 
complied (chap. LX VI). 

64. Honour to him who began the trans- 
lation of the sutra and of the formulas 
(chap. LXX), and while the king ruled ac- 
cording to the twofold law (religious and civil) 
(chap. LXVII) he invited, according to the 
prophecy, Vairo (cana), the lotsava of sKa ba 
and the lotsava of Cog ro, and they, by study 
ing the art of the lotsava, became experienced 
scholars (chapp. LX VIII-LXIX). 

65. And then, honour to him who laid the 
foundations of the holy teaching, by propa- 
gating for the first time the word of the 
Ascetic, by assembling 108 lotsava and by 


consecrating seven “ witnesses ,, 7°) and five 
monks (chap. LXXI). 

66. Having sent the latter to India to search 
for the Law, Vairocana was the first to obtain 
the perfect revelation (of wisdom). Honour 
to him who in rDo rje gdan received the 
ambrosia of the Law from 25 pandita 
(chap. LXXII). 

67. And, above all, honour be to Vairo- 
cana, who having heard from Stisimhala the 
deep meaning (of the doctrine) which repre- 
sents the essence of the perfect mind, and having 
realized the secret wisdom which makes men 
swift-footed,® on the point of going back to 
Tibet told the story (of what had happened to 
him) in a song (chap. LX XIII), 

68. In Tsan da na glin, having obtained the 
king’s good graces, passing beyond gCan 
ap’ran he arrived in Nepal; speaking with the 
power of truth, he dispelled the fear of snow. 
Honour to him who (thus) reached the heart 
of bSam yas (chapp. LXXIV-LXXV). 

69. The king invested him with the dignity 
of royal chaplain; but, as the king gave heed 
to the deep Law, wicked ministers, being 
jealous, requested that (Vairocana) should be 
put to death. Honour to him who, when 
the person designed to replace him (in the 
execution) was thrown into the water, ut 
tered out of compassion a vow which brought 
forth its fruit, saving that man from peril 
(chap. LXXV). 

70. And then, when (the king) hid him 
in a summer-house and heard the Law from 
him, the queen and the ministers pressingly 
asked for him. Honour to him who, when 
the moment came to take his vow, took re- 
fuge in Ts’a bai ron and in that place spread 
the Ascetic’s teachings (chapp. LXXVI- 
LXXVID. 

71. Nam mk’a’ sfiin po™) and other five 
lotsiva were sent to the holy country and they 
heard from the master Him ka ra the perfect 
mystical science which causes spiritual matu- 
rity and leads towards liberation (by virtue of 
meditations upon) peaceful and terrific deities. 
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Honour to them who obtained mystical 
realization in that science (chap. LX XVIII). 

72. dPal sen (ge), having departed first, 
by reason (of his karma) died on the way: but 
the king having fallen ill, (the others) arrived, 
having been sent for by him. Honour to Nam 
mk’a’ shin po through whose grace (the King’s) 
illness was cured, and showed a wonderful 
miracle. 

73. But while the king honoured him and 
heard the deep Law, the queen and the wicked 
ministers put obstacles in his way; honour 
be to Nam mk’a’ sin po who was exiled 
to mK’ar c’u in Lho brag and there gave 
himself up to ascetic practices, obtaining the 
supreme mystical attainments (chap. LX XIX). 

74. But the king did not succeed in satis- 
fying his desire concerning the Law, and then, 
being an experienced man, he compromised 
and proclaimed that both teachings (Buddhism 
and Bon po) should be (equally) introduced 
(in the country), and to invite a great scholar 
(from India) he sent (the lotsavas) of sKa (ba), 
of Cog (ro) and of Ma. Honour to them, 
who arrived in Ser skya (chap. LX XX). 

75. Vimala (mitra) who was like the gem 
among five hundred scholars and ascetics, 
invited by the king to conform to his (Pad- 
masambhava’s) order, speedily came. Ho- 
nour to him who, having showed the force 
of his magic powers and having been com 
forted with many gifts by the king, who put 
great faith in him, met the king. 

76. Furthermore another 108 great scholars 
of India were invited, like Sans rgyas gsan ba 
etc. and the erroneous Bon poteaching was van- 
quished, being disputed with force and dialectic 
Honour to the great light of the white Law, 
which then spread widely (chap. LK XXII). 

77. Vairocana sent (in Tibet) gYu sgra to 
hear the Law: the lotsava, the scholars, kings, 
ministers became convinced that he was a 
great lotsiva and sent for him; when he told 
his story, a great faith was born in everyone. 
Honour to him who offered the flower of his 


hymns (chap. LX XXIII). 


78. Honour to scholars and to the first 
among them, the teacher, Vimala and Vairo- 
cana, whom the king greatly honoured, put- 
ting his faith in them; they, according to his 
wish, translated, interpreted and recited the 
canonical books and the Tantra, together with 
their explanations and commentaries. 

79. (The works on) medicine, astrology and 
all useful sciences (p’an byed) were occasio- 
nally translated, and the garland of books 
which complete the Ascetic’s teaching were 
increased; those (books) were reverenced, 
invoked and flowers were thrown upon 
them for consecration. Honour to this in- 
crease of happy events and good omens 
(chap. LKXXV). 

80. Because Nam mk’a’ sfiin po had 
not wanted to greet the king, the ministers 
began to persecute him; honour to him who 
humbled the wicked ministers, showing the 
force of his magic powers and evoking great 
magical formulas (chap. LKXXXV). 

81. The king, remembering the Lotsava’s 
benefits, founded the feast of the sacred books 
and built monasteries both for expounding 
the doctrine and for practising asceticism; he 
revered them, and imposed religious customs 
on his subjects. Honour to him who spread 
the sacred teaching (chap. LXXXYV). 

82. In bSam yas he placed the gods’ ima- 
ges, he graved inscriptions, he caused to be 
written translations of the sacred books, 
which are the receptacle of the (Buddha’s) 
word. Honour tothe great scholars who, after 
having received honours, returned each to his 
place satisfied (chapp. LXXXVI,LXXXVH, 
LXXXVII). 

83. Then the great scholar (Santiraksita) 
remained to continue his meditation in the 
Byan c’ub glin, and the great master at 
mC’ims p’u in bSams yas. Honour to him 
who repeatedly bade men meditate on the 
deep Law and blessed Pad ma gsal who had 
suddenly died (chap. LXX XIX). 

84. After having spoken about the im- 
permanence of all things and revealed the 
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future (chap. LX XIX), (Padmasambhava) 
telated what had happened and the princes- 
ses’ preceding lives (chap. XC). Honour to 
him who briefly explained in what manner 
the deep secret books (gter ma) should be hid- 
den, and (told which are) the characters of 
those persons (worthy of understanding) the 
Law set down in the secret books (chap. XCI). 

85. Honour to him who filled the king 
with joy by revealing how (these secret books) 
would (later) appeat in various manners and, 
at the same time, the signs of the times (in 
which they were destined to come to light), 
beginning with Sans rgyas up to Pad ma glin 
(chap. XCII). 

86. Then he arranged the exhortations and 
instructions for the men (designed) to find the 
secret books (chap. XCIII). Honour to 
him who prophesied the most important pla- 
ces of asceticism (chap. XCV) and the skill, 
the virtues of body, word and spirit, the capa- 
cities and the characters of the discoverers of 
secret books (chap. KCIV) and revealed (the 
causes) of the sacred teaching’s prosperity and 
decay (chap. XCV]). 

87. When the king passed away, during 
14 days he kept his death a secret and ruled 
the kingdom: honour to the divine sons Mu 
ne and Mu tig btsan po, who were succes’ 
sively proclaimed kings (chap. XC VII). 

88. His favours towards the divine law and 
the profane law being thus unmeasurable, he 
announced his intention of going into the land 
of the Srin: then, to dispel the grief of the di 
vine son (of the king), he preached the sum- 
mary of the sacred scriptures, the sii tig, the 
way to come (into the world) and to remain 
(byon béugs) and the liberation, Honour to 
him who was dowered with great skill in the 
art of controlling his breathing (dbugs abyin) 
(chap. XCVID). 

89. Although the divine son repeatedly 
tried to retain him, he did not consent, as the 
time had come for him to convert the Srin po. 
Honour to him who expounded the (sacred) 
instructions, both summarily and in detail 


and vouchsafed an indestructible blessing 
(chap. XCVII1). 

90. Special honour to him who in the upper 
terrace of the K’ra abrug in gYo ru convoked 
a religious council in which he preached the 
extreme ocean of precepts for the king, his 
subjects and the 21 lotsava who were present 
(chap. XCIX). 

91. Then, through the power of a miracle, 
Mandarava herself appeared and celebrated 
the master’s glory and his characteristics, por- 
tending good. Honour to him who told the 
virtues of his body and his esoteric and exoteric 
testament (chapp. C-CI). 

92. Through love for the king, the divine 
son of lofty perfections was proclaimed king 
by him, and he predicted his future. Honour 
to him who satisfied all desires and revealed 
the advantages instilled in those who will attain 
liberation within seven births (chap. Cll). 

93. Honour to him who communicated 
the secret explanations to the queen Nan byun 
in the temple of bTsan t’an; then in Sel 
brag he was questioned by mT’s’o rgyal bkra 
Sis and by K’ye’u adren, and communicated 
all the instructions in detail (chap. CII). 

94. In that place the king collected Klu 
and the Planets, but he humbled their 
glory, provoked them, overcame them, wres- 
ted the vital force from them: honour to 
him who conferred upon them the task of 
protecting the Law in the future and amply 
spread abroad the upright practice of a 
holy life. 

95. After having made detailed recom- 
mendations to the divine son, he said he 
would go at once into the Srin’s country; then 
he was honoured with rich offerings and 
began his journey. Honour to him who ar- 
rived as far as Zur mk’ar ts’al (chap. CV). 

96. There the king and the ministers, 
who had come, together with the subjects, 
to accompany him, begged him to preach 
the Law to the assembled crowd. Honour 
to him who, beginning from the pain of the 
six forms of existence, incited them to follow 
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the safe Law and explained to them the inner 
sense of the deep path (chap. CVI). 

97. Having gone to Lha Idan he placed 
there Jo Sa ka’s*) statue. Honour to him 
who, attended by a crowd of king, ministers, 
priests, physicians, astrologers, scholars and 
disciples, went on to dPal mo dpal t’an 
(chap. CVII). 

98. When they had come together, he 
explained the precepts for the meditation on 
the great Compassionate, and gave particular 
instructions, in harmony with the mind of 
each (listener); he also preached amply on 
general teachings, to be learned then and in 
the future. Honour to him who (thus) 
satisfied the minds of all (his listeners) 
(chap. CVI). 

99. Being again requested (to stay) by the 
sorrowful (king), he did not consent, and 
on the Gun t’an pass, having met a crowd of 
mK’a’ agro and ascending with them towards 
the sky, he sang an adamantine song. Ho- 
nour to him who consented to give (the 
Tibetans) (his) indissoluble cooperation (in 
their destinies) (chap. CVII). 

100. The four groups of heroes (dpa’ bo) 
looked at the mount he was riding. Honour 
to him who went to conquer the Srin in the 
tNa yab continent, to the South-West, through 
Simhala, as swiftly as the lightning on the 
path of the iridescent clouds*») (chap. CVII). 

ror. There, at the end of his journey, 
great lord of magical wisdom, spontaneous- 
ly formed, he assumed the body of the raksa 
[sa] T’od p’ren rtsal. Honour to him who 
accomplishes the good of others, all-per- 
vading like space, until the circle of births 
and deaths is exhausted (chap. CVII). 

102. In this country of Tibet, in the three 
times, everywhere protected, Byafs can’s in- 
carnation *) reached the bottom of the sum- 
mary of the teachings of that ocean of (the 
saint’s) biographies (the Padma bka’ t’ai yig) 
with veneration, respect and songs of sorrow. 
Honour to (this book) which extraordinarily 
Increases karmic merit,,. 


The translation of this hymn has not been 
a vain labour, because we shall have occa- 
sion to see that the present tanka, and 
also the others which represent Padmasam- 
bhava’s life, are based on the hymn and 
follow it very faithfully; the episodes depicted 
in the tanka correspond to those mentioned 
in the litanies we have translated and follow 
their lines. 

In the present case also the incidents in the 
master’s life can easily be identified, because 
they are accompanied by brief inscriptions 
which explain them; but the spelling is 
so inaccurate that the interpretation becomes 
difficult, sometimes all but impossible. 

In the centre Padmasambhava’s solemn 
figure stands out, represented according to the 
traditional iconography: on either side, in 
different apparel, his two wives Mandarava 
and Ye ses mts’o rgyal. The story begins 
above, from the summit of the axis of the tanka: 
Ts’e dpag med assisted by the usual two 
Bodhisattvas, a kneeling monk. Next, turn- 
ing to the left: king In da abo ti (Indrabhi- 
ti) in a palace, in the attitude of listening 
to people who are presenting a request: his 
subjects, knowing his liberality, turn to him 
for help and assistance. Only a part of the 
Inscription is visible: rgyal po f’or cog can la na 
mo: “Honour to king T’or cog can,,. On 
the right is represented Padmsambhava’s mi- 
raculous birth from a lotus in the centre of 
the sea: Sin dur rgyam ts’or (for tgya mts’or) Pad ma 
don (for sdon) la p’runs (for k’runs) pa ran byun no 
mts’ar can la na mo: “ Honour to him who was 
miraculously born from a lotus stalk in the 
middle of the sea,,.. Then the child, on a cha- 
riot, is taken to town: In da abo tigian (for spyan) 
grans: “Indrabodhi leads him,,. People who 
have run up to see him, greet him reverently, 
while from the city spectators lean out. Next 
comes Padmasambhava dressed as an ascetic, 
in a cemetery, in the act of overcoming a 
demon, who is finally vanquished and kneels 
in front of him; around them, corpses 
and flowers: to the right the kbatvaiga and a 
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burning fire; the picture represents meditation 
in the cemetery of bSil ba ts’al. 

bsil ba ts’al du ga Sod [dka’ t’ub] mdsad rgyal srid 
spans nas der an ter ra ki [ni] ma ‘od zer grags. 
“In the cemetery of bSil ba ts’al in Ga Sod 
(stanza 17, Gau Sod) he performs ascetic prac- 
tices: abandoning his kingdom, there... He 
is called Ni ma ‘od zer. 

From this it seems we must infer that the 
painter has followed a reduction of Padma- 
sambhava’s biography, different from the one 
contained in the PTY, according to which 
the name of Ni ma ‘od zer was assumed by 
the saint much later, in the cemetery sKu la 
tdsogs, chap. XXIX. 

Next the images of Vajrapani and of a 
mK’'a’ agro ma are seen: 

Togs ..... dur p’rod (for k’rod) [spyod pa] mdsad 
rdo rje p'ag moi 2[al] [ gzigs] mam pai va dsra rgyan 
bran (for rgya g’ram) du k’ol ts’al [rdo rje dralg 
po du grags. 

“Practising asceticism in the cemetery of 
Ts’ogs pa, he had a vision of rDo rje p’ag 
mo,,... the rdo rje rgya gram; he was called 
Do rje drag po. 

Although in the inscription we can clearly 
read Ts’ogs, it is evident that we must cor- 
rect this, according to what is written in the 
biography contained in RC: tsub (agyur) ts’al, 
which is the name of a cemetery, where he 
had the vision of Vajravarahi. 

Next, opposite a stiipa which stands in the 
centre of a great city, Padmasambhava confers 
with a monk; thus is represented the meeting, 
which took place in rDo rje gdan, with 
Sa kya byes gen (Sakyamitra) (RC, p. 8 4, 
PTY, chap. XXVI). The inscription is 
almost illegible. rgya gar rdo rje gdan du ap’ags 
pa... ““InrDo rje gdan the venerable,,... In the 
last picture, which represents the miracle-wor- 
king saint in conversation with a master seated 
in a cave, is depicted his meeting with Prabha- 
hastin and the time Padmasambhava spent in 
this scholar’s school, to learn some tantric texts. 

Brag dmar bya kywa ts’al du lob pon (for slob 
dpon) sra (for pra) ba na ti (sic) nas sen ge sgra grogs. 


“In the garden of K’yun ts’al in Brag 
dmar (he studies under) the master Prabha, 
hastin and (names) himself Sea ge sora grogs,,. 

Next a layman, in front of three deities, 
holding in his left hand a cup, which might 
be a skullcap, and in his right hand a magical 
tambourine (damaru). 

The inscription says: rig mds(in) (for adsin) 
grulb] ob man poi ca (tsar?) [by]on yo kai cos 
la rje [mJts'an yar blo Idan (m)cog sred du grags, 

“In the (presence?) of many ascetics and 
possessors of mystical wisdom... he receives 
the name of Blo Idan m’cog sred,, (PTY, 
chap. XXX). 

This alludes to the strife between the Bon 
po and the shepherd, and to the latter’s fate, 
as it is told by PTY, chap. XXX. 

Then Padmasambhava in conversation 
with some monks. 

me (s)mad du byun p’ru (m)ts’an pad ma sam 
bhava] grags. 

“Wonderful... was celebrated as Padma- 
sambhava ,,. 

Follows the image Yab yum of Ts’e dpag 
med: 

Brag p'ub ma ra ti ru ts'e [d] pag med dal gzigs 
ci med c’u mhos (for dios) grub t’ob. 

“In the Ma ra ti cave he had the revelation 
of Ts’e dpag med and obtained the mystical 
realization of the water of tmmortality,,. The 
episode is told in the PTY and in RC, p. 114. 
The latter book relates that, while Padmasam- 
bhava was in the cave, the Rigs gsum having 
showed him the mandala of Ts’e dpag med, 
he attained the condition of a Ts’e yi mig 
adsin (possessor of life’s mystical wisdom) 
and three months later had the revelation of 
Ts’e dpag med. 

Immediately underneath, Padmasambhava 
embraced by a woman, is surrounded by 
flames springing up all around them. The 
inscription says: Za bor yul byon me p'ut ..... 5 
sregs pa [me] p’us ts’ (for mts’o) ru gyur nas bzw 
(for rdsu) p'rul tan (for btsan). “Having arrived 
in Zahor, and being burnt in the fire, he 
worked a miracle by turning the fire into a 
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lake,,. The story is told both by the RC and 
by the PTY (chap. XLI). These books say 
that once, during copulation with Manda- 
tava, his enemies excited the mob against him 
and induced the king to condemn Padma- 
sambhava and Mandarava to be burnt alive. 
After many days the fire became exstingui- 
shed, the Hames were changed into a lake, 
in the middle of which the master and his 
mate were embracing upon a lotus flower. 

Let us turn backwards and slightly up- 
wards: under the lotus sustaining Padmasam- 
bhava, we see four seated figures, of gradually 
decreasing size; their apparel leaves no doubt 
that the first two are men and the others wo- 
men: in front of them two tables with crockery 
and offerings.*5) This scene has nothing to 
do with the story and represents the donors, 
who had the tanka painted. Immediately 
next to them, the story goes on: some women 
are approaching a monk, who is represented 
in the act of speaking. 

Man da ra ba la gtan (2) bai c’os gsun ba“ (Pad- 
masambhava) explains to Mandarava the law 
of liberality,, (PTY, chap. XL). Therefore 
this scene must precede the other one, where 
Padmsambhava ts condemned to be burntalive. 

The two following scenes are connected: 
Padmasambhava is represented on a chariot 
with Mandarava; further on, in the interior 
of a palace, two persons kneeling in front of 
the master. The inscription says: 

In ta abo ti byan p’yub (for c’ub) lam la kod (for 
bkod) [mJts'an yan pad ma rgyal po gsol. “After 
having placed (his father) Indrabodhi on the 
path of enlightenment, he assumes also the 
name of Pad ma rgyal po,, (RC, pp. 125, 
134, and PTC, chap. XLIX). 

Under the figures of monks and laymen 
bringing offerings, which probably belong 
to the scene of the donors, we see a terrific 
figure, with his right hand uplifted, in the 
act of exorcising. Although the inscrip- 
tion ts illegible, there seems to be no doubt 
that here is recalled the form of Sen ge sgra 
sgrogs assumed by Padmsambhava when he 


destroyed the heretics who wanted to kill 
him, and then burnt their city (RC, p. 14 ¢). 
A litle further to the right is the figure of 
p’ur bu, whom Padmasambhava saw in a 
vision, when, having gone to Prabhahastin, 
in India, he received from him the revelation 
of the Tantra which explained his mystical 
realizations (RC, p. 154). Next begins the 
story of K’ri sron Ide besan’s invitation to him 
to come to Tibet to preach the Law; three 
messengers, a lama with a load on his back, 
and two laymen, approach Padmasambhava: 
mi gsum “three persons,,; this then is an 
allusion to Jianakumara’s mission: accom- 
panied by two servants, he was sent to bring 
the king’s invitation to the saint, while the 
latter was in Nalanda (RC, p. 184, PTY, 
chap. LVII). 

Above is represented the meeting between 
Padmsambhava and the king, both on hor- 
seback. Under the king the inscription: 
rgyal po k’or (b)cas gsu (for bsu) ba la p’ebs “ The 
king sets off to meet him, with his retinue ,,; 
then a large building, with deities wearing 
a complete suit of armour; as the inscription 
says, it is bSams yas (in the tanka: gsam yas) 
and precisely dPe kar glin, for whose con- 
secration the saint had been invited. To the 
tight the master with two other lamas, one 
of whom is the Bodhisattva (Santiraksita), 
explains the Law to the king and to a crowd 
which had collected around them. 

bod yul gsam (for bsam) yas su byon na rgyal 
po tje abans k’or pa byas (for beas) pa la t’eg pa rna 
(for sna) ts’ogs kyi c’os k’or [s]kor na bod yul Cos kyi 
sa adsad (for mdsad) pad ma abyun su grags. 

“ Having arrived in Tibet, after preaching 
to the king and his retinue the Law of the 
various vehicles, having made Tibet the coun- 
try of the Law, he is celebrated as Pad ma 
abyun ,,. 

Further up, Padmsambhava in a palace is 
speaking to a woman; undemeath: Ka sta (2) bai 
cos gsuns “explains the Law...,,. Then still 
further up, in a temple, Padmasambhava sur’ 
rounded by monks, sgra gyur... “... translates,,. 
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This picture, then, commemorates the transla- 
tion of the sacred texts which he undertook 
(PTY, chapp. LXXXIV-LXXXV). 

Padmasambhava is next represented in the 
act of Aying; the inscription 1s erased. The 
picture refers to the story alluded to in stanza 
$8. He is then seen in a cave, performing a 
liturgical ceremony in the presence of men 
and women; a person larger than the others 
ts evidently the king: 

bsam yas Cin (= mcims) p'ur reyal po rje abans 
rnams la grub c’en ka (for bka’) rgyurd kyi c’o (for 
Cos) bsuns (for gsuns) pa. ‘* Standing in the 
cave of mC’ims p’u, in bSam yas, he told 
the king and his subjects the Law of the 
great ascetic,,... this commemorates the preach- 
ing of the Law by the master, when princess 
Padma gsal died (PTY, chap. LXX XIX). 

The figure in the act of exorcising, hold- 
ing up a vajra with his right hand, is there- 
fore the picture of a particular manifestation 
of Padmasambhava, known under the name 
of rDo rje gro lod. Follows a series of caves 
in which the master is seen in various attitudes. 
Asa general gloss explains: gnas brug rams [ g]ter 
cen rbas (for sbas), “he hides the great gter ma 
in the rocks,,. The places are then mention- 
ed where the miracle-worker, before leaving 
Tibet, stored underground the sacred books 
he had revealed. Here are the places named: 

ti se gans [mts’o c’en bai la cag (p’yag?) rjes 
“his marks in the four lakes of Ti se gans, 
Kailasa,, Lan gsum..... agrus mo Sons ..... kyid kyi 
bro ma (?) Mon sen [ge] rdson “Sen ge rdson 
in the Mon country,, Yar (k)luas Sel brag p’ug 
la “cave of Sel brag in Yar klun...,,. 

Not only the caves where the sacred books 
were hidden are mentioned, but also the 
places consecrated by some personal memory 
of the saint, like the marks of his hands and 
feet; the list, by the way, is not complete and 
partly differs from those contained in the texts. 

Next the master on horseback, about to 
depart, turning back to take leave of the king 
and of a procession of other people. The 
inscription is almost illegible: t’aa Ia t’og tu(?) 


rje abans la ts’e ... b2ag pa. “Where the desert 
begins... to the King and to his subjects life...,,. 
Finally, Padmasambhava in a temple, sur 
rounded by two deities with many heads, 

The episodes then follow one another in 
the same order of another series of tanka on the 
same subject, which we shall study later; but 
pethaps they do not follow the text of the PTY 
so closely; indeed the painter seems to have 
preferred to follow the biography contained 
in the RCT, which is briefer, rather than the 
ampler and more elaborate PTY. The present 
tanka was certainly part of a series; this we 
gather from the lack of any reference to the 
master’s last vicissitudes in Tibet and to the 
incidents of his return to India or of his 
journey into the land of witches. Furthermore, 
on the lower margin of the tanka runs an in- 
scription, preceeded by the letter ka, which has 
a numeral value and applies to the first element 
of a series. The inscription is almost illegible: 

U tgyan [pa bod] du byon pai tan... yar rla 
zam bu [bs}tan ma cu ghis sogs bkyis (for kyis) 
gg (= bu yug) dat rgyal (dan?) tog p’ab sogs ma 
(for sna) ts’ogs...na... lho pon (for slob dpon\ kyis 
(b)tul nas .... ger nas p’ebs so. 

“When U rgyan pa came to Tibet the 
twelve bsTan ma, by a snowstorm, lightning 
and other prodigies of various kinds (tried to 
obstruct) and the Master vanquished them... 
arrived to ...,,. 

On the lotus leaf upon which Padmsam- 
bhava is seated: 

Sin dur rgya mts’o rol pai mts’o gli du. 

klu rgyal Icog po gnas pai k’an tens (for steis) su 

Pad ma abar ma bdon (for sdon) poi rtse la p'run 
(for k’ruis) 

ran abyon no [m}ts'ar ... gsol ba adeb 

“In the island of the joyful lake in the 
ocean of carmine, 

above the palace where dwells the supreme 
king of the nagas 

Padma abar ma is born on the top of a 
(lotus) stalk; 

Prayer to him who wonderfully appeared 
by himself,,. 
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II- OTHER SCHOOLS 


TANKA n. 34 (Plates 64, 65). 


It represents a Pan c’en bla ma, probably 
Blo bzan ye Ses dpal bzan po. 

On each side are seated two monks ba- 
reeheaded, resembling Indian monks: they 
represent his two principal disciples. All 
around, in every part of the tanka, figures 
of masters and gods emerge amidst clouds 
and flowers. 

On the top of the painting and on its 
central axis, Ts’e dpag med between the 
two Bodhisattvas who are his acolytes: next, 
two tantric deities: gSan ba adus pa and 
bDe mce’og. 

Below, on each side of the throne, sGrol 
ma and gDugs dkar mo. Then in the centre 
a blue mGon po p’yag drug; on the left 
the same yi dam, white, in the form called 
mGon dkar yid bzin nor bu. 

The proportions of the tanka, which are 
rather square, and the pains the painter has 
taken to fill up space, either with images 
or with floreal patterns, recall archaic types, 
but the draughtmanship is more mature and 
the colours are shaded more delicately: red 
melts softly into pink, green pales into light 
tints, blue never reaches too high a pitch. 
I am at a loss to place the school this tanka 
comes from: it probably was made in Ta- 
shilunpo (where it was bought), before the 
Chinese conquest opened up this monastery 
to livelier influences of the Celestial Em- 
pire’s art: in the archaism of its forms and 
Intentions we see an echo of native art, as 
it had been born and had gained force since 
the XVth century, not yet renewed by fo- 
reign influences, which the XVIIIth century 
brought into Tibet together with the changes 
in its political scene. 


TANKA n. 35 (Plate 66). 


It represents a lama who cannot be identi- 
fied because there is no inscription; above, 
between two adoring goddesses (mC’od pai 
lha mo) three ascetics, whose disciple the 
lama is evidently considered. The fact that 
under his image we see Padmasambhava be- 
tween his two wives, leaves no doubt that the 
master to whom the picture is dedicated be- 
longed to the rNin ma pa or bKa’ brgyud pa 
school. Then two adoring deities and two 
ascetics meditating in a mountain cave. 


TANKA n. 36 (Plate 67). 


The tanka represents a goddess, entirely 
similar to the usual representation of sGrol 
ma: her right hand is in varada mudri, in the 
left she holds a lotus, but her left hand also 
lightly holds a vase; around her, twenty 
similar images of the same goddess. Above, 
in a palace, Byams pa in bbadrasana and 
below two Buddhas. The vase is the sym- 
bol of Vasudhara, the goddess of riches, but 
when it is Vasudhara’s symbol, it is held 
in the left hand and ears of corn issue from 
the vase. The fact that 21 images of the 
same goddess are represented, reminds us of 
the cycle of the 21 Tara (see Indo-Tibetica, 
II, part II, p. 158 ff); one could therefore 
think her to be dNos grub t’ams cad abyun 
ma. Above the head we see the image 
of a Buddha, i. e. Amoghasiddhi, whose 
emanation Tara may be. 

But a more accurate determination is pos- 
sible: Dipankara Atiga, whom Tibetan tra- 
dition considers one of the foremost propa- 
gators of sGrol ma’s cult in the County 
of Snows, wrote a hymn dedicated to this 
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goddess and widely commented upon by Ti- 
betan scholars (see, for instance, Jo bo lugs kyi 
sgrol ma gier gcig sgrub tabs rjes gnak dan beas pa, in 
sGrub fabs kun btus, vol. ca, p. 882 ff). In 
this hymn, containing brief descriptions of 
the goddess, she is always imagined in the 
same form, with her righs hand in the att- 
tude of presenting a gift and her left holding 
a lotus Hower; however in her 21 different 
manifestations, which have different colours, 
the goddess carries on the palm of her 
right hand the bum pa, the vase, as in our 
tanka. Hence there is no doubt that the 
tanka represents Tara, in her 21 forms, exact- 
ly as they are described in Atifa’s above- 
mentioned hymn. 

In course of time Tara became one of the 
most popular deities of Tibet, particularly 
after dogmatics had assimilated Tari’s two 
principal forms, the white and the green one, 
to the two wives of Sron btsan sgam po, himself 
the incarnation of sPyan ras gzigs. But Tara’s 
cult was widely diffused only in the period 
of the second propagation of the faith. Mo- 
reover, we have every reason of supposing this 
goddess to be of a comparatively late origin: 
for instance, in epics Tara is Balin’s and 
Brhaspati’s wife, but has no divine character; 
she does not appear in Buddhist canonical 
literature; Hsiian Tsang mentions Ta la Pu sa, 
without alluding to the divinity’s sex. The 
first mention we find of Tara is in the Ta jib 
ching KH && Mabavairocanasitra, translated into 
Chinese by Subhakarasimha (who arrived in 
China in 724 and died in 735) and com- 
mented upon by I Ching, a pupil of Subha- 
karasimha and Vajrabodhi, who died in 727; in 
that text Aryatara is said to be an emanation 
of Avalokitesvara’s (Taishd, XVIII, n. 868, 
p- 74). Her compassionate nature is already 
alluded to in the commentary on chap. 5 (Taishé, 
vol. XX XIX, n. 1796, p. 632 a-b) where her 
name is related to: tara “ pupil,,. The same con- 
ception is confirmed in the Ta fang kuang man 
shu shib li ching K Fi RS HK FAS, Taisho, 
vol. XX, rro1, p. 430. The Maiiusrinilakalpa, 


vol. I, p. 65 calles her aryavalokitesvarakaruna, 
outright, and is probably right, because the 
Mahayana offers numberless instances of the 
process of deification undergone by acts and 
states of mind of the Buddha and the Buddhas. 
Avalokitesvara is the Buddha’s compassionate 
look, diffused over all the points of space to 
save suffering creatures; *% it is the divine look, 
inspecting the world from the Tusita heaven, 
to find the most appropriate place for the ac. 
complishment of his mission of redemption 
from sin and pain; it is the look turning down 
to explore the Hells and pouring out the 
solace of its pity every time the eyes are turn- 
ed; thus the anonymous poet of the Karanda- 
vyuha exalts it, Tara is the active power of 
this pity, the force of compassion saving 
(tarayati) suffering creatures. 

Naturally this initial process does not 
stop; as soon as Avalokita’s active pity was 
deified, a new process began. She 1s the 
Buddha’s mother, the Great Mother, gnosis: 
she was therefore assimilated, in essence, to 
the Prajfiaparamita. Then, in Vajrayana 
Tara breaks up, is reftacted in manifold 
derived forms; the adoring goddesses of her 
cycle are considered as many forms of Tara; 
we shall thus no longer have a Puspa, a 
Dhipa etc., but a Puspatara, a Dhiipatara, 
and so forth. On the other hand, the identifi- 
cation with the Great Mother just alluded to 
made it easy to take a further step: Tara’s 
identification with the adamantine essence, 
the Vajra = Dharmata = absolute of the Vaj- 
rayana: she then became Vajratara. Thus her 
iconography was retouched, to translate into 
new symbolical forms the aspects conceived 
by ritual and liturgical compilations. Next 
the goddess became a centre of attraction for 
endless mystic intuitions of various date and 
origin; these, the Indian people’s play of ima- 
gination connected through analogies often 
escaping a logical explanation, but not less 
real. As the triumphant diaspora of Bud- 
dhism progressed, forms alien to India be- 
came confused and incorporated with the new 
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goddess gradually causing her primitive cha- 
racter to be forgotten. Such was for instance, the 
case with the Tira introduced from Mahiacina; 
the serene strength of the compassionate god- 
dess was lent to a gloomy deity of vegetation, 
worshipped by a tribe on the Indian frontier. 

Some have assigned to Tara an original 
relation with water, almost as if she were a 
goddess of navigation (HirANANDA SHASTRI, 
The Origin and Cult of Tara, MASI, n. 20); 
this cannot be proved; it is a secundary 
aspect, water being only one of the perils 
the goddess saves her devotees from; her 
relation with water is a consequence of her 
fundamental character as Avalokitegvara’s 
compassionate power, which delivers belie- 
vers from fears of all sorts. We have here not 
the process one would expect, but its oppo- 
site: not an aboriginal goddess of some sort, 
raised to the rank of Avalokitegvara’s mate or 
emanation, but the embodiment of a divine 
virtue, which having taken a certain form, 
attracts and concentrates in itself manifold 
other religious intuitions. 

This also rules out Tara’s birth outside 
India, in Tibet or Ladakh, as H. Shastri sug- 
gests; the villages of Tar in Ladakh, or of 
Miru, have no relation whatever either with 
Tara or with Mount Sumeru. 

This assimilation of Tard to aboriginal 
deities took place in a second period, when 
Buddhist missionaries began to preach in 
lands Sikyamuni’s word had not yet reached. 
There is no doubt that this was the case with 
Ekajata; there is no reason for disbelieving 
the Sadbanamala which states that Tara’s cult 
was taken by Nagarjuna from the Bhota, 
provided this Nagarjuna be taken as the 
tantric writer, not the great philosopher; that 
story coincides with the Brahmanic tradition 
concerning Tara’s origin from Mahacina and 
with the statement in the Svatantra-tantra, 
that Nilasaravasti lives in lake Cholana, West 
of Mount Sumeru (op. cit., p. 15). 

In this case we are confronted with a terrific 
deity, later assimilated with Ugratara, one of the 


goddesses of the Himalayan regions from 
which the Indians took for instance, the 
Lama and many other intuitions and liturgies 
as proved, for instance, by the Yamalatantra 
and other tantric texts. 

Thus Tara has been reflected in manifold 
refractions; casual analogies discovered by po- 
pular imagination or by the elucubrations of 
scholars have proclaimed them to be various 
epiphanies of the same divine force; thus were 
born her eight forms, her 21 hypostases and 
the litanies of her 108 names, which are not 
only epithets and invocations, but lists of the 
goddess’ local aspects. 

These convergences of aboriginal cults 
into Tara’s complex type, although they 
modified the goddess’s primitive character and 
brought her near to the Magna Mater’s end- 
less forms, necessarily took her outside the 
Buddhist community and introduced her 
into shivaitic circles. This happened in one 
of the periods most favourable to the fusion 
of different religious intuitions: the epoch 
which saw gnostic schools in full fower and 
the meeting between Buddhist and Shivaite 
esoterism, accomplished in the Siddhas’ sect. 

At that time Tard migrated into the Shi- 
vaite schools: the Rudrayamalatantra mentions 
her epiphany in the Mahacina country while 
Sakta and Saiva make her the equal of the 
devi and of the power of God. 

Many tales were circulated in India con- 
cerning Tara, celebrating her glories for the 
devotee’s edification; nothing has reached 
us of this hagiographical literature, which 
was mostly oral, but Taranatha and other 
Tibetan authors have transmitted what their 
Indian masters had told them: thus, to quote 
an instance, we are informed concerning the 
general contents of the Indian tradition by the 
small treatise, already quoted, of the sGrub t’abs 
kun btus and by one of Taranatha’s works, 
dedicated to Tara (sGrol ma rgyud kyi byon k'uns 
gal bai byed pai lo rpyus gser gyi p’ren ba). The 
Indian tradition, as usual, referred Tara’s spi- 
ritual origin to remote eras: she is a bodhisattva 
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and became one by virtue of a vow, made 
in ancient cosmic aeons, in the times of the 
Buddha rNa sgra, Dundubhisvara in whose 
presence Ye Ses zla, a king’s daughter, con- 
ceived for the first time the thought of enlight- 
enment. Next, in another cosmic age, in the 
Buddha Don yod agrub’s (Amoghasiddhi’s) 
presence, she is said to have vowed to deliver 
infinite creatures ftom pain; a third time, 
emanating from sPyan ras gzigs’ heart, she 
repeated the same vow. Thus the legend 
explains, at least, the multiplicity of Buddhas 
whose emanation the goddess is considered 
from time to time. 

Differently from other gods, Tara has no 
authoritative text, whose development and 
fortunes may be followed. It is true that the 
legend mentions an extremely vast series 
of Tantra concerning sGrol ma, revealed 
to aJig rten dban p’yug in Potala, in the 
Bhadrakalpa’s times, but in the presence 
of these fables, we can quote only one text 
really dedicated to the goddess and to her 
cult, the De bain giegs pa tams cad kyi yum 
sgrol ma las sna ts'ogs abyuh ba; then come some 
extracts, like the sGrol ma la p’yag ats‘al ni Su 
rtsa gcig gi bstod pa p’an yon dan bcas pa (Tohoku, 
Cat., n. 438, bKa’ agyur, fia) translated later 
into Chinese (ibid., Taish6, n. 1108) by Ngan 
tsang of the Yiian, and a hymn like the rJe 
btsun ma ap’ags ma sgrol mai mts’an brgya rtsa 
brgyad pa, contained in the same collection 
(vol. p’a, cfr. Taishd, nn. 1105, 1106, trans- 
lators Fa t’ien, T’ien hsi tsai) and a @P’ags ma 
sgrol ma ajigs pa breyad las skyob pai mdo (vol. na, 
p- 473 - the perils are: lion, elephant, fire, 
nsake, robbers, water, epidemics, fiends). 

The De bdin géegs t'ams cad kyi yum sgrol ma 
las sna ts’ogs abyun ba rgyud (vol. p’a) is a small 
tantra in 35 le u, revealed to dGa’ Idan; in 
it Tara is (as may be desumed from the utle 
itself) the mother of all the Buddhas, she 
is therefore identified with the Prajfia. 

All these works cannot be considered as 
very old; nor can it be the Aryataramiilatan- 
tra which had been the object of a diligent 


study of M. Lalou. This text is in fact in 
its largest part a copy or an adaptation of the 
Majfijustimilakalpa (a third of which has 
been inserted in it) or of another text ftom 
which both derived. 

A Tibetan tradition asserts this milakalpa 
to be recent; in the colophon it is attributed 
to Atiga and is translation to Rin c’en grub 
(Buston). It is missing in some edition of 
the bKa’ agyur. Its connection with Atifa 
is interesting; this pandit was a fervent de 
votee of the goddess and he was responsible, 
as we saw, for the introduction of the most 
popular sadhanas of the goddess in Tibet. 

As many forms of Tara are listed in it 
as there are mystical families of the Tathagata. 

All the literature concerning Tara is thus 
reduced to hymns and sadhana whose authors 
are well known and who all belong to the 
esoteric schools of late Buddhism, but only 
one text dedicated to her can be quoted which 
is considered buddbavacana, revelation of the 
Buddha. 

The image of the goddess has thus been 
formed very slowly in the religious conscious. 
ness of India: she first appeared, shyly and 
occasionally, in the Vairocanasitra, and little 
by little she achieved such an individuality 
as to vie with sPyan ras gzigs. It is clear 
that her popularity and fortune are a conse- 
quence of her character as a merciful and 
benevolent conforter and helper of every soul 
in torment. In fact Tara, in the literature 
of the Sadhana and in India’s hagiographic 
traditions, whose echo has reached Tara- 
natha’s treatise, is invoked above all as the 
goddess who saves (tarayati) ftom the perils 
threatening mankind. But in this case too 
a contamination has taken place between 
two different motives: these perils have been 
understood in a different manner according 
to the goddess’s double nature, such as the 
Tantric schools were imagining it: on one 
hand she is p’a rol tu p’yin pai tio bo “ the 
Prajna’s essential nature ,,, (Grub tabs kun 
btus, ga, p. 289 b), on the other hand she 1s 
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Sans rgyas ams cas ap’rin las, “ represent- 
ing the Buddha’s active power, As the 
Prajfia” essence, it 1s her task to deliver from 
those perils which keep men away from the 
right understanding of the Law; hence her 
value is rather theological than esoteric: these 
then are the eight kinds of perils from which 
Tara protects in the Tsaparang temple; I have 
illustrated them in Indo-Tibetica, III, part II, 
p- 161. In fact such conditions of doubt 
represent as many obstacles, which preclude 
an understanding of the Law and are hence 
a cause of perdition, from which the goddess 
may guard us. They represent negative quali 
ties like the eight perils (A #£) listed in the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa: birth among invalids, among 
lemurs, animals, Dirghayus gods, Uttarakuru, 
as a deaf or blind man, as a master of here- 
tical schools, before or after the Buddha’s 
appearence. 

But by the side of this aspect of hers, there 
is another one, more living and more easily 
understandable by the people, which is always 
anxious for divine comfort in its daily toil: 
the aspect of a goddess taking an active part 
in the lives of her devotees and saving them 
when they invoke her with sincere faith, 
from all pitfalls and perils. 

She then becomes the goddess protecting 
men from “the eight, or the sixteen perils ,,. 
The list of these perils is given as follows 
by Taranatha, who relates every time, always 
referring the event to India, how the goddess, 
having been readily invoked to help, has 
promptly appeared, delivering her devotee from 
imminent danger and disaster, and how tem- 
ples were built in her honour: enemies, lions, 
elephant, fire, snake, robbers, Prison, pisdca, sea, 
epidemic, the king’s guards and messengers, 
conviction, hail and storm, loss of property. 

This list is a late one, the outcome of an 
elaboration which has passed through several 
moments. The intermediate moment is re- 
presented by the list of the eight perils which 
inspired many of the hymns to Tara preser- 
ved in the bsTan agyur; the first moment is 


in the list of the seven perils from which Ava- 
lokitesvara, according to the XXIVth chap- 
ter of the Saddabarmapundarika, saves those who 
invoke him or utter his name: fire, rivers, 
ocean, raksasa, sword, demons, prison, thieves. 

In the gatha immediately following the 
prose section, these perils become 12 (in 
the Mababbarata, Il, p. 258, we already find 
agni, vyala, roga, raksé-bhaya). WNaturally Tibet 
accepting this tradition with a convert’s rea- 
diness, has added to it something of its own. 
The categories raksasa and demons have be- 
come enlarged, to receive a large number of 
deities of the native religion, always imagined 
as harmful and evil: gDon, bGegs, Log par 
adren pa, T’eu ran, bTsan, rMu, Klu, Sa 
bdag (see sGrol dkar yid bain ak’or loi serub t’abs 
bum c’o ga ries gnan gsal byed dat beas pai skor rnams 
in Grub t’abs kun btus, vol. ga, p.7). 

Passing then to liturgic literature proper, 
we find ourselves, beginning from Ravigupta, 
on much more solid ground. Indian tradi- 
tion attributed sGrol ma’s initiatic revela- 
tion to Guhyasila and to Hayaghosa, from 
whom it was transmitted to Nagarjuna; hence 
the sampradaya develops according to the line: 
Aryadeva, Rahula, Jayasena, Dharmapala- 
bhadra the Kashimiri, Nagamitra, Ravigupta, 
who himself a Kashmiri, is said to be a conv 
temporary of Candragomin, Sarvajiiamitra, 
Dhanamitra, Tathagatamitra, Simhaladvipin, 
Dharmamitra, Silaraksita. The Tibetan school 
initiated into her mysteries begins with Atifa 
(KLON RDoL, fs’4, p. 35). 


TANKA n. 37 (Plate 68). 


It represents rNam par snan mdsad-Vai- 
rocana: white, on the throne, in vitarkamu- 
dra. I have discussed this god at length in 
Indo - Tibetica (particularly in the vol. IV, 
part I, p. 106). Around, a multiplication 
of Buddhas. 

The tanka was found in the Kaze monas- 
tery, Spit; it evidently comes from some good 
artistic centre in Central Tibet. 
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TANKA n. 38 (Plates 69-72). 


It represents a monk touching the ground 
with his right hand, in the posture called bha- 
mispargamudra: on his left palm he carries 
the bum pa, a vase for holy water, the attri 
bute of T’s’e dpag med. This is meant to 
signify the personage’s quintessential identity 
with Ts’e dpag med, the god of infinite life. 
All around, in a great many pictures, the 
most important events of his life. 

The tanka is illustrated by an inscription 
running on the outer edges and thence on 
two parallel bands which cut across the pic- 
ture horizontally: these two bands are blue 
and the letters are written in gold. Most of 
the inscription has been erased, particularly 
on the right side. The tanka is also a fine 
specimen of those pictorial legends which 
were illustrated orally by itinerant monks: 
it is painted according to the pattern of tankas 
nn. 9-10 which are undoubtedly older. In 
this case the painter has got rid of Nepalese 
models and has translated pictures imported 
ftom India into a typically Tibetan interpreta- 
tion. Therefore this painting stands halfway 
between a servile imitation of Nepalese mo- 
dels and those brighter and more spacious 
compositions introduced into Tibet in the 
XVIIIth century by contact with China. 
The different pictures are often explained 
by brief inscriptions: generally the name 
of the place where the scene develops, or, 
more often, letters of the alphabet referring to 
the corresponding paragraphs of the glosses, 
bearing the same letters. But this is not al- 
ways the case: for instance the dream-scene 
in the upper left-hand picture, “ explana- 
tion of dreams ,,, is connected with the gloss 
written on the outer left-hand edge, which is 
not marked by any letter. At any rate these 
glosses served as a summary guide to the 
reciter, who pointing out the pictures to his 
hearers, used then to explain them at length, 
according to some preexisting literary tradition, 
concerning the lives of these saints. 


But who is the personage represented? This 
question we must answer, if we are to inter. 
pret and understand the single scenes. The 
inscription does not contain any precise clue 
to the lama’s name; he is vaguely designed as 
tams cad mk’yen, the all-knowing. Neverthe 
less some indications put us on the right path: 
we read that this lama was ordained by bSod 
nams grags pa and by Legs pa don grub. 
Furthermore in the upper right-hand quarter, 
in the interior of a house, some Petsonages are 
seen: under one of them is written: yab rnam 
rgyal grags pa, and underneath, lying on a bed, 
there is a figure whose inscription reads: yam 
dpal adsom bu k’rid. Now the first are the masters 
who ordained bSod nams rgyas mt’o, third 
Dalai Lama, and the latter are his parents, 
There is, as we have seen in our brief excursus 
on historical literature, a biography of bSod 
nams rgya mts’o, written by Blo bzan rpya 
mts’o. It develops the same theme of bSod 
nams rgya mts’o’s preceding incarnations and 
of the adventurous journeys in the Raksasa’s 
country which he then made. The correspon- 
dence therefore leaves no room for suspicion and 
is confirmed by the correspondence of other epi- 
sodes. This does not mean that the painters 
have used precisely Blo bzan rgya mts’o’s work: 
from the colophon of this book we know that 
there were other biographies of the great abbot 
of aBras spuns, by whose merit the Mongols 
were converted to Buddhism. Still other bio- 
gtaphies were certainly written in later epochs. 
Moreover the tanka is not concerned with the 
exterior events of bSod nams rgya mts’o’s 
life, but rather with his visions and miracles, 
the ecstasies during which the eyes of his con- 
templating soul enjoyed the revelation of hea- 
venly visions. Hence, the raam f’ar which the 
painters followed represents his esoteric life and 
his spiritual ascent, like tanka n. ro dedicated 
to Tson k’a pa’s mystic life, gsan rnam tar. 

Having given, as a preface, these summary 
explanations, there is nothing left for us to do, 
for a proper understanding of the tanka, ex- 
cept to transcribe and translate the inscriptions. 
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On the upper margin: 


1. sva ha 
tams cad mk’yen par grags Sin grub / 
bla ma mc’og gi sprul pa sku |/ 
ak’runs rab mdsad pa rgya mts’o las | 
mam Car bstan bsad mdo tsam bri // 1 
shon tse ston (Ka) pa u rgyan du | 
mt'a’ yas rigs mc’og sprul pai skus // 
royal bu bstan pa adsin des | *7) 
lun bstan brites pa k’yod p’yag ts‘al |/ 2 
de bzin rgyal gi gnas c’en btab | 
t'ub bstan dar Zin rgyas mdsad nas |/ 
slar yah abyon par zal bzes te / 
dea’ Idan Ihai gnas su gfegs [nas] // 
rgyal ts’ab ajam pa dios dat mjal / 
ap ags mc’og nam mk’a’ dri med pa |] 3 
ajan dpal shin poi bka’ bzin du | 
dag pa mk’a’ spyod gnas su giegs |/ 
de nas bde ba can du byon / 
shan ba mt’a yas ak’or beas (mjal) |/ 4 


and line: 
kun bzan spyod pai dkyil ak’or gyis / 
Zia Rams rgya mts’o k’yab mdsad nas |/ 
ria yab glint gi yul mk’ar byon | 
(ca) srin poi rgyal pos bsu ba byas // 5 
ajam mien dar lam gos lam btan | 
gos cen lam nas byon pai ts’e // 
Rlags ts’ol srin po mgo bzi pa / 
Ro atid ‘og nas ‘og tu lbun || 6 
bar cad bdud la rgyal ba k’yod | 
ston pa sans rgyas dios dak (c’a) mjal // 
rje dan jo bos bskor ba des | 
dbu ma gsuns Sit bsgom es gdams |/ 7 
pad ma ‘od kyi in k’ams der | 
c’os skyon srut mas bskor bai dbus // 
rje dan jo boi gun géugs pai | 
slo (sic) dpon c’en po pad mai bkas (3a) // 8 
mt'u Idan sruns ma gitis btud nas | 
slar yan bod (yul) dbus su soa // 
sptul skus agro don mdsod cig ces | 
tugs dam rgyud bskul k’yod la bstod // 9 


3rd line: 
de nas rdsu p'rul yid mgyogs kyis | 
skad cig Hid la bod du byon |/ 


abras spuns (NA) dga’ Idan p’o brat du / 
sku gduns me’od sar Zag gsum gzugs |/ 10 
bod yul na ri rab rtse na / 

lha rnams rjes su bzwas (tA) slad gfegs | 
der yan skye ba sprul pai skus / 

mi rnams myur du skyon bar dgons |/ 11 
de dag skabs su tha rnams kyis / 

sprul sku myur du byon no zes // 

lui bstan dbugs abyun sera dbyans ni | 
Sian par sgrog pas sa g&i gan |/ 12 
Ryad par du yan yar luns su | 

zal b2i pa yis lun c’en bstan || 

spyan ras gzigs kyis rta nag tu / 

dgos por dpal Idan Iba mos so // 13 


Left hand border: 


tnal (for mnal) lam gyi bkod pa yin te | de yan nub 
gcig Ran pa mun nag can dkar kun c’un du yod 
pa gcig gi nan du pebs nas sus kyan mi t’ar zer 
pai bug pa bye nas de nas yar byon pas dea’ Idan 
du p’ebs | rje btsun ajam dbyans dan mjal / rten 
gsum mat pos bug pa na mar byin brlabs gnan 
de nas gzigs rtsa na, adsam bu glin ko ba tsam 
du adug gsun slar rdo skas rin po cig la babs byon 
nas yar gzigs pas sten gi kan bzan de na drun 
cen adug pa la gyab yugs mdsad pas ap’ur nas 
byun ste |/ me’od kan cig tu byon pas dbu 
mdsad bes mc’od dbyans ... gyur Zin adug | de 
nas Ri ‘od ak’yil par p'ebs byun ste smon lam 
c’en mo adi la Ita ba cig yin pa adug gsun |/ 


Ibid.: 


yar mts’an Idan ... tod la gsol ba btab pai nub ral 
(for mnal) lam du mi cig t’og ka’ c’en po la snod... 
Ce ba bkal nas me bton ba la ci byed dris pas 
sems can Cams cad kyi ja tug bkol ba yin zer | 
de nas Kan pa cig gi nan du byon te t’og bug pa 
cig adug pa la p’yag yi tag mdsad pas sten de nas 
su yin zer pa la de na su yod na yons e cog 
suis pas adi na rdo rje p'ag mo gugs te da lta 
abyon ma wi ho zer pa cig byun gsun ba sogs 
ho mts’ar c’e ba briod kyis mi lan no. 


Upper right-hand inner stripe: 


(Pa) Ai zla skar mas mdses ra iid Yon sdon lan cig 
ak’rutis doun lo gsum pa las... c’os sder... 
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Right-hand outer border: 
Ce rh bugs pai ts’e / 
re dan p’yogs bzii sans rgyas gzigs |/ 
re ma ti dan... abral med / 
gis Kar mi dba cen po yis// 
meod cin dad pas daul gdun bens / 
c’os der bu c’os ac’ad po la |/ 
kva je co (for c’os) re bsod grags pa / 
fa yi mam Car ac'ad dam Zes // 
gsuns tse kun gyis abrom rjer nes / 
slar yan kan gsar gon du p’ebs |/ 
ak’rul med ap’ags pai spyod pa mdsad | 
ston ...gsam (for bsam) mi k’yab // 
tams cad ak’yen (for mk’yen) pai rnam sprul du | 
kun la grags sid yons su grub pa |/ 


Ibid.: 

wt gnas pas rpyas par mdsad slar yan dpal Idan 
abras spuns su p’ebs te dgun lo rgyad pa la mk’an 
po bsod nams grags pa dan slob dpon legs pa 
don grub las dge ts’ul tiid du rab byon mdsad (Tsa) 


Lower outer edge: 
Ryit loi dbyar ston zla drug tu / 
dgon rtser sku mts'ams mdsad pai ts’e // 
tse dpag med mgon rta mgrin sogs / 
t'ugs dam Zal gzigs dios grub briies // 
pg loi dbyar ston rgyal du bzugs / 
rtag tu dam pai c’os c’ar p’ab |/ 
(psa) dgun dus rtsed t’an c’os gra cer | 
Tha mc’od c’en moi ts’ogs pon (for dpon) mdsad // 
kun kyi(s) dad pai sar bkod nas / 
btsug (for gtsug) lag kan c’en k’va abrug mjal |/ 
agro rnams ...ig la mgod (for agod) bzin du / 
dga’ Idan p’o bran nid du p’ebs (va) // 
byi pai lo la abras spuns kyi | 
gdan sa cen por mia’ gsol te // 
mi ajigs seh gei k’ri stens na / 
t’eg cen c’os kyi ak’or lo bskor // 
mk’yen pai stobs bu kun mha’ yan / 
fun mon gdul byai dban mdsad nas // 
mk’an slob rnams la maa’ bai cos | 
mea’ dag gsan bai ts'ul yan bstan // 
and line: 
ts'ogs gitis rgya mts’ yons rdsogs kyan | rtag tu me’od 
sbyin mdsad pa legs |/ rgyal du p’ebs des ston ma 


la nub cig rnam (for mnal) lam du Zal b3j pas 
c’os ap’rul bstan ts'ul ni rje Zal nas... sdins na 
adug sar gsun rab pa byui pa p’yi adi na shar 
med pai du (for dur) k’rod cig adug zer bltar 
(sic!) p’yin tsa na dur k’rod c’en pos bskor pai 
mts'o nan c’os abyut dmar po cig adug pai nah 
nas a tsa ra c’en po cig byun ba des nan du k’rid de 
a tsa ra c’un ba cig gis a rag dan c’e ba des bum 
pa nas ja drans te ha la ts’o ap’rul Cen po cig ston 
rgyu yod de ajigs mi dgos zer nas Zal bzii yous 
rdsogs bstans tia bskul deos pa yor no gsuni ba cig 
rmi gsun | yan nub cig me tog tat na lags Kar 
sgo med mer abar ba cig gi bugs nas mi nag po 
cig byut...du byon zer p’yin pas dei nats mi 
ro c’en po k’a nas k’vag mdsag pai ster na me 
ajigs pa run ba cig adug rmi ste /c’os rpyal kyi 
ts’o ap’rul du adug psu yan nub cig dpal Wan 
lha moi ts’o ap’rul Zal nas ‘od zer spros ste byed 
pa cig byun ts’ul rgyas par gsunis pa. 


Lower Inscription: 


1st line: 

7. de nas dguni lo bew ... klan ... os (sic for ts0) ap'rul 
bla...p’o bran... smon lam c’en moi mgon du 
byon skal bzan...abum p’rag grans med dge 
adun ts’ogs pai dbus sans rgyas kun gyi ap’rin 
las... gans cen... bsod nams ... bsgrub pai ... 
bstan nas... 


2nd line: 

Ibun gyis grub par...kyi rl... mkan...‘od dat 
la rdsas...c’ar gyis gan...rog dan (sic) Man 
mdsad...zla ts’es ces p’ta yan mk’yen brtsei 
dkyil ak’or na gah ba p’rin las... man... ts’od pa 
bzes p’yag adi... 

3rd line: 

Ryod... rje btsun ... skur grags ... bdag gyul cen... 
rab ts’ogs bdag ... p’e pa la mi ajigs ... byin ... 
gui Can in [me'od] rten c’e ba da gos skui 
(za) rab gnas ... bkod bain bstan... cos p’rul. 
Left border, below: 

(va) stag lo Ia... rgyal du p’ebs rten bens nas sbyin 
sregs mdsad (na) dbyar dus ts’ad mdo byes glo 
rje mt’a’ dag bstan pa dan po ni srid Zi dpal abyor 
ams cad dan Iban cig p’ebs sin g2ugs pa yis 
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rab mdsed pad mai dga’ ts’al la Hi ‘od byug? pa Ita 
bur gyur ... skar c’en btab nas pugs brgya abul 
brgya p'rag skyes su p'ul t’ogs par gyed cen dpal 
med dan man ja... 

de nas abras spuns wid du p’ebs | 

abul dpon nan so... | 

reya abul bsam las adas pa p'ul / 

yos lo smon lam grol rjes su ston pai gos sku cen 
po bzens / 

ton (for mt’on) pai don Idan 2es byar grags | 

rgyal gyi shags k’an gal yas nas (SA) / 

bstan pai mia’ bdag spyan brans (for drans) te // 

dkyil ak’or kun gyi Zal p’ye nas / 

dban gi c’u bo ma lus... |/ 

ts'e dpag med mgon tha dew ni | 

t'og mar dban bskur Zal yan gzigs // 

rje dag dba rim no mts'ar Zes | 

c’os skyon (2) sruns mas legs so p'ul // 

yos loi nan der Zal gzigs dan | 

mal (for mnal) lam ya mts’an ... // 

lo b¢o Tha ru 

prebs pa abrug lo ts’o p’rul nas 

us 100 tf 5... 

Tas gsun bkod ... 

.. spyan ras gzigs dban sprul pai sku 

bstan pai bdag par mha’ gsol nas / 

mi agyur rdo rje ... stens na (sa) // 


On the upper margin: 


“ Svaha - (Here) is resumed the brief bio- 
graphy, shown to be explained (bstan béad), 
of the incarnation of the supreme master, 
celebrated as the “all-knowing,,. It is ta- 
ken from the work called “ Ocean of his 
works and his successive lives,,. Homage 
to you who, in ancient times, received from 
the mT’a’ yas rigs me’og, in U reyan, this 
prophecy: “O son of the Victors, you will 
be one of those who preserve the teachings,,. 
Thus he founded a great kingdom. 

“Then, after having spread the teachings 
and caused them to prosper (in that place), 
he accepted to return once more and went to 
the dGa’ Idan: there he met Byams pa in 
person, who takes the Buddha’s place. He 


then (under the name) of aP’ags mc’og nam 
mk’a’ dri med, according to aJam dpal sfin 
po’s order, went (to the country) Dag pa 
mk’a’ spyod; next he went in the bDe ba 
can and saw sNan ba mt’a’ yas surrounded 
by his retinue (14). 

“A fter the worlds, vast as the ocean, had 
been pervaded by the mandala of his com- 
pletely favourable activity, he went to the 
frontiers of the country of rNa yab where a 
king of the Srin po came to meet him and laid 
alight and flexible road made of silken stuff, 
and a path of silken material. The Srin 
po who guessed how to harm him and who 
had four heads, himself fell headlong, lower 
and lower. You who have vanquished the 
demons who stood in your way, you visited 
the master, the Buddha in person; he, having 
on each side rJe (Tson k’a pa) and Jo bo 
(Atiga) told you to preach on the Madhya- 
mika and to meditate upon it. In the world 
called Pad ma ‘od sat the great master Pad ma, 
amidst the C’os skyoa and the Stun ma, 
between rJe (Tson k’a pa) and Jo bo (Atiéa). 
He said: “ After having done homage to the 
two powerful sru ma, go to the central country 
of Tibet and, through an incarnation, accom 
plish the good of created beings,,. Homage 
to you who were thus incited by the protecting 
deities (5-9). 

“Then through a magic force, swift as 
magical thought, he went in an instant to 
Tibet, in aBras spuns, in the palace of dGa’ 
Idan; for three days he lived in front of the 
place where the relics are placed. Roaming 
through Tibet, on the tops of the Ri rab (in 
aP’yon rgyas) all the gods came to show him 
their favour. There he resolved to protect 
men speedily by his incarnations; then the 
gods prophesied that his incarnation would 
take place at once. 

“And the sound of this inspired voice per- 
vaded all the world, echoing. Particularly 
Zal bii pa made a great prophecy in Yar 
kluns, sPyan ras gzigs in rTa nag and dPal 
Idan lha mo in Dvags po (10-15),,. 
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Left-hand border: 


“Unfolding of his dreams. 

One night he entered into a dark house, 
where there was a small window, and having 
opened a cleft through which it is said that 
no one could pass, he passed and went up- 
wards to the dGa’ Idan, and met rJe btsun 
aJam dbyans; sacred things of three kinds 
(deposited there) conferred great graces on 
that hole, below. Looking down from up 
there, he said that the aDsam bu glin was as 
large as a boat; having descended by a stone 
staircase, he looked upwards and saw a high 
dignitary, leaning out to beckon to him, fall 
headlong; he arrived in a chapel where the 
dbu mdsad... the tea to be drunk during the 
ceremony and songs. Then the light of the 
sun descended with a rotating movement, 
and it was like (the feast of) the great “smon 
lam,,. So he said. Then, in a night when 
he prayed to mTs’an Idan... t’od, he saw ina 
dream a man carrying a great... into the fire, 
and then, having asked him what he was 
doing, he answered that he was boiling a 
tea-soup for all creatures; then he went into a 
house and (saw) that above there was a hole; 
he began to clap his hands, and from above 
someone said “ who is there? ,, and he ans- 
wered: “And who is up there: Have I not 
come?,, (The other answered) “rDo re 
p’ag mo is here, it is not right that you should 
come thus,,. These and other marvellous 
things he said. Then he woke up,,. 


Upper right-hand inner stripe: 

“ Himself beautified by the sun, the moon 
and the stars, on the trunk of the heavenly 
tree (Ijon sdon = hon sin, see biogr., p. 16) once 
he was born. Since he was three years old... 
in the temple...,,. 


Right-hand outer border: 


“When he went to... c’e, he saw the 
master and the Buddhas of the four points of 
space, not severed from Remati; in gZi k’a the 
prince honoured him with faith and had a 


silver mc’od rten made to keep relics. When 
in the temple, a (monk) was explaining the 
bKa’ gdams pa’s secundary texts (bu c’os), the 
Kva je C’os rje bSod nams grags pa... asked 
whether he could explain the biography ; 
then certainty as regards aBrom (ston) and 
Tson k’a pa’s doctrine was born in all of 
them. Then he went to K’ari gsar go and 
practiced the ascetics’ (ak’rul med) noble disci. 
pline. With his incarnation, which knows 
all the infinite things to be known, he became 
famous among all,,. 


Ibid.: 


“Staying in..., once more, enlarging he 
went to aBras spuns; at the age of eight he 
took monastic vows from bSod nams grags 
pa and the acarya Legs pa don grub,,. 


Lower outer edge: 


“In the year of the dog, in the sixth 
month summer-autumn, while he was shut up 
in the dGon rtse, meditating, he had a vision 
of Ts’e dpag med, rT'a mgrin etc. and of his 
protecting deities. In the year of the boar 
and in the summer and autumn months, he 
resided in rGyal, always causing the rain of 
the Law to fall. In the winter month, in 
the great monastery of rTsed t’an, he directed 
the ceremonies on the occasion of Tson k’a 
pa’s birthday, and having disposed every- 
one in the faith, he visited the temple of K’ra 
abrug...® the creatures according to the put 
pose. He then went to the palace of dGa’ 
Idan; in the year of the mouse he was installed 
in the seat of dGa’ Idan; on the throne of 
the dauntless lion revolved the wheel of the 
Great Vehicle. 

“ Possessing the scholar’s twelve powers, he 
ruled over all creatures capable of being 
converted in the common manner and he 
showed how the endless parts of the Law are 
listened to at the masters’ school. Although 
he had filled the ocean of the two accumu- 
lations, *) he continually made offerings (to 
the gods). Before arriving in rGyal, one night 
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he saw in a dream Zal b3i pa doing many 
miraculous things: the rJe said: “in... sdins 
there is a master of the sacred scriptures, and 
away from here there is an extraordinary 
cemetery,,; so he said. And so he went and 
found there was a lake surrounded by a large 
cemetery, and in it there was a red triangle,» 
in the middle of which a great acarya was 
standing, who led him inside; a small acarya 
brought alcohol and the big one some tea 
in a pot and said: “I can show great pro- 
digies. There is nothing to fear, And 
he saw in a dream one who said: “It is 
necessary that I be instigated by Zal bzi pa’s 
great teachings,,. One night, in Me t’og 
t’an (he saw in a dream) a black man issu- 
ing from a hole in an iron castle without doors, 
blazing with fire, who said to him “come 
hither,,. Inside was a man’s corpse dripping 
blood from the mouth, and upon him a ter- 
rible fire. He said that this was one of the 
C’os rgyal’s prodigies. He further said that 
another night dPal Idan lha mo performed a 
great prodigy, shedding light from her face,,. 


Lower inscription: 

“Then at the age of ten, on the anniver- 
sary of the miracle of (the Buddha’s) multi 
plication ... in the palace ... went to the great 
feast of the vow ... 10.000 images of the Bha- 
drakalpa... in the midst of innumerable 
monks ... the work of all the Buddhas... the 
mountain ,.. merits... accomplished ... having 
shown ,,. 


Second line: 

“Miraculous ... of the wind... light of the 
sky... divine objects... filled by rain; he did 
it with... in the day of the month 

in the circle of the scholars... works... 
measute,,. 


Third line: 


“you... rJe btsun so named... in great bat- 
tles ... lord of the circle; not fearing; ... in 
Gun t’an... having consecrated the (mc’od) 
tten... and the image on cloth,,. 


Left border (first and second line): 

Translation impossible. 

Translation impossible. 

“In the year of the tiger he went to rGyal, 
had sacred objects made, consecrated them 
and offered sacrifices,,. 

“In summet... 

“As regards the first teaching... 

“He came with glory of all things, either 
belonging to this world or to the peace of the 
spirit, and in the pleasant garden Pad ma dga’ 
the sun’s light was like... the great stars were 
set there, and he offered hundreds of offerings. 

“Then he went to aBras spuns, the donor 
was the Nan so... who gave incalculable 
gifts. In the year of the hare he had the 
cloth-tanka made, to be shown during the 
sMon lam feast, called “ the one which gives 
fruit simply by being seen,,. From the 
pavilion of the Tantric temple in rGyal he 
caused the lord of the teaching to come, and 
then opened all the Tantras ... all the waters of 
baptism. He had a vision of the nine gods 
of Ts’e dpag and first of all of the baptism, 
and was applauded by the C’os skyon and 
by the Srun ma. In this same year of the 
hare he had a vision and marvellous dreams. 
At the age of 15,... in the year of the dragon, 
prodigies... adamantine earth... said... incar- 
nation of sPyan ras gzigs and was invested 
with the authority of lord of the teachings... 
unchangeable of the rdo tje,,. 

Let us see briefly how these episodes are 
represented on the tanka: Above the first 
stripe bearing an inscription, proceeding from 
left to right: dGa’ Idan, Majfijugri, with a 
sword in his right hand, seated inside a palace; 
a man leans out and falls on another man, 
who is looking at him from below; in the 
interior of a building some monks are gather- 
ed; rnal (for mnal) lam gyi bkod “the dream’s 
unfolding ,,; the scene refers to the part of 
the inscription translated above. 

Above some figures in a small shrine 
among the clouds; “ mk’a’ spyod,, “ jour- 
ney through the air,,, refers to the country 
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where he was incarnated. To the left, lower 
down, along the edge, a garuda, zal gzigs 
kyi ye ses k’yuh “Ye Ses k’yun seen in an 
apparition ,,. Underneath a monk seated 
in front of a mandala, to his right: Zal gzigs 
kyi tba dgu,°) “the vision of the nine gods 
of the mandala of Tse dpag med,,. To the 
tight of the same scene a monk seated on 
a throne, “saris rgyas gitis pa snan mdsad rdo 
Hes, ““sNaf mdsad rdo rje equal to a second 
Buddha,,. Above a Buddha in the midst of 
disciples and masters; gos sku “the tanka on 
stuff,,, alludes to the tanka on stuff which 
bSod nams rgya mts’o caused to be made; near 
these words the letter: /a refers the reader to the 
corresponding paragraph of the inscriptions. 
To the right, below, monks working on a 
building. A seated monk among the lama 
perhaps represents the consecration. Above 
a Buddha amidst his disciples, in a palace: 
“‘o reyan yul,,, “ Orgyan’s country ,,, alludes 
to his preceeding incarnations, like the scene 
which immediately follows on the right: 
rgyal sras mt’a’ yas dri med, “the Bodhisattva 
mT’a’ yas dri med,,. Above, in the centre, 
a pavilion with Byams pa: “ dga’ Idan ,,; the 
letter k’a refers to the corresponding paragraph 
of the inscriptions. Underneath, a monk 
kneeling in front of an apparition: “ yar lun,, 
refers to a vision which had appeared in Yar 
kluns; lower down, a little to the left, a monk 
in a temple among his disciples, “ dga’ Idan p’o 
brai,,, “the palace of dGa’ Idan,,, refers 
to the paragraph na of the inscription. To 
the right of Byams pa’s image, a bodhi- 
sattva kneeling in a pavilion: dga’ Man ajam 
dpal sitit po, Tson k’a pa’s incarnation. More 
to the right, above: bDe ba can “the Sukha- 
vati,,. In the mght hand corner 2 monk 
between two disciples and the Buddha: the 
letter ¢’a refers to the corresponding paragraph 
of the inscriptions. Lower down, one under 
the other, two small pictures follow, which 
show the interior of two houses; above: yab 
rnam reyal grags pa: below, under the figure of 
a person lying down, yum dpal rgyal adsom bu 


Rrid, “The mother dpal aDsom bu krid,,, 
Underneath: bla ma spre bo, “the master 
sPre bo,,. On the left side, between the 
two inscriptions, two temples; in the smaller 
one the eleven-headed sPyan ras gzigs, in 
the larger one an image of Sakyamuni, to 
which many monks are doing honour: [ha sa, 
Underneath a procession of monks carrying 
“Byams pa’s,, image on a chariot. Still 
lower down another temple, with monks in 
front of an image: gus t’an; the letter: Ja refers 
to the inscription. 

Underneath, on the left, a lama among 
four disciples, letter: a; on the right a lama, in 
a temple, lifts his eyes towards some visions; 
dGon rtse (ts’). 

Right side, between the two insctiptions: 
above, a view of aBras spuns and his semina- 
ries: abras spuns shags kan + tha k’an gon; adu 

an c’en po, 

Underneath, inside a shrine monks mak- 
ing offerings; dga’ Idan p’o bran; the letter: ba 
refers to the inscription. 

Three lamas in front of an image: #e 
legs don pa, bsod nams grags pa bla gitis, the Da- 
lai Lama’s two masters. The third repre- 
sents bSod nams rgya mts’o in the moment 
of adoration. The pageant which follows 
under his installment, Ser la “ the same in 
Se ra,,. Below a temple, with images and 
monks: gsam yas, i. e. bSam yas. In the 
space under the second inscription, from left 
to right, a large temple with a lama seated 
on a throne and around him lamas present- 
ing offerings; the letter dsa refers to the 
corresponding inscription. 

Below, in a triangular frame, a seated 
lama, surrounded by images of deities; this 
refers to the vision described in inscription 
above. Further up, in a temple, two adoring 
monks on each side of an image of the 
Buddha of K’ra abrug;”) then two monks on 
horseback; underneath the same in a temple, 
among many lamas; the letter: ra refers to the 
inscription, The scenes which follow repre’ 
sent episodes which have occurred in dGa 
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Idan: dga’ Idan rtse rje sku rin po ce, “ the 
precious image of the rJe Tson k’a pa in 
dGa’ Idan ttse,,; rnam sras p’o brat: tNam 
t’os sras” palace; dga’ Idan p’o bran: dGa’ Idan’s 
palace. 

Towards the lower right-hand corner, in 
a temple, an image of the Buddha standing: 
rDsin c’i (viz. Din ji in ‘Ol k’a). Above, 
laymen kneeling opposite some monks: ‘Ol 
k’a. This refers to the honours rendered to 
bSod nams rgya mts’o by ‘Ol k’a princes. 
On the carpet on which the lotus that the 
Dalai Lama is sitting on rests, are represented 
the donors: one of them carries on his hand 
a wheel, the symbol of kingship: the tanka 
was found in Luk, it therefore represents 
ptinces of Western Tibet. 

We may surmise that it was painted when 
the spiritual ties between Western Tibet and 
the Yellow Church were still strong and the 
royal family had not ceased to hold its sway 
over the country; this in fact seems to be the 
conclusion to be drawn from the presence of 
a personage with royal insignia. We cannt 
a help thinking of aJig rten dban p’yug 
pad ma dkar Ide who in the year 1555 went 
to pay a visit to bSod nams rgya mts’o. So 
there are good reason for supposing that the 
tanka was made by order of that prince or of 
his sons K’ri nam mk’a’ dban p’yug who was 
another supporter of the Yellow Church.”) 

Anyhow the tanka is to be assigned to 
the end of the XVIth century. 


TANKA n. 39 (Plates 73, 74). 


In this tanka the central figure is an angry- 
looking deity, represented in the likeness of 
a siddha: with his right hand he brandishes 
a club, his left hand holds, on a level with 
his breast, a skull-cap tull of blood. He can 
easily be identified thanks to the Inscription 
written under the image: 

ajigs run stag cibs btson ka nal abyor ts’ul. 
“Manner in which Tson k’a pa, riding a 
terrible tiger, practised yoga ,,. 


This means that Tson k’a pa is identified 
with the terrific manifestation (k’ro bo) of that 
mystical plane whose earthly manifestation 
or projection he is. Besides the terrific ma- 
nifestation, other liturgies are known, which 
also meditate upon Tson k’a pa in the form 
of an ascetic: so, for instance, in the Bla mai rnal 
abyor zab k’yad can c’os kyi rgyal po tson k’'a pa cen 
pos mk’as grub t'ams cad mk'yen pa la gcig brgyud kyi 
ts’ul du gnah ba Tson k’a pa is meditated upon as 
an ascetic of a golden-red colour, like copper, 
upon a throne drawn by eight lions; he carries 
besides the usual attributes, the sword and the 
book, a skull-cap, as in the present painting; 
he is imagined with an ascetic topknot, 
after the yogin’s fashion, while the masters of 
the various kinds of Tantra emanate from him. 

Above and below, on the central axis of 
the tanka, we see two small images of the same 
master, according to traditional iconography: 
one floating on clouds and the other upon a 
throne borne by some deities. In the two 
upper corners again Tson k’a pa on an ele- 
phant to the left, and Tson k’a pa under the 
form of aJam dpal dbyans, on a lion, to 
the right; in the two lower corners his two 
foremost disciples. 

These aspects of Tson k’a pa allude to a 
celebrated vision, or rather to a series of visions 
which his favorite disciple mK’as grub rje 
had after his death. One day the latter of 
fered a religious ceremony in his master’s 
honour, and then fell into ecstasy. Then six 
successive visions of Tson k’a pa appeared 
to him, namely Tsoi k’a pa in the form 
of sambhogakaya, seated on an elephant, 
seated on a throne, carried by a cloud and 
finally in the terrific aspect which here towers 
in the centre of the tanka. 

It is clear then that the painter alludes to 
this particular vision, which on the other 
hand seems to have been treated fairly often 
in Tibet: in reality at least two instances of 
this kind of painting are known; one already 
published by S. Cx. Das, the first to make 
known the legend illustrating it (Buddbist Text 
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Society, Journal and text, 1893, Part II, App. II, 
p- 4) and another one by Grinweper (Weg 
nach Sambbala, p. 90). 

Around the picture is represented the large 
family of the Siddhas, grub t’ob, Indian and 
Tibetan, those masters of yoga we have 
mentioned above (see tanka n. 8) of whose 
esoteric tradition Tson k’a pa had been the 
heir and the interpreter. 

Most of the Siddhas represented on this 
tanka can be identified, because every figure 
is accompanied by an inscription which gives 
his name. It appears that the painter was 
inspired by the biography n. II 94) of the Sid- 
dhas, to which we referred above and which, 
as we saw, was very popular among the 
Yellows. The tanka is therefore a pictorial 
reproduction of that booklet. Beginning ftom 
the first line on top, the inscriptions full of 
mistakes succeed one another as follows: 

ist line: 

glan po la cibs btson k’a pa. -“*Tson k’a pa 
riding an elephant,,. 

fia Ito za Zin [dios] grub brites lu ba pa.-“Lu 
ha pa (Luhipa) who feeds on fishes and 
obtains his realization (Edel., p. 21).++ 55» 

pad mar rdsus k’ruas or gyan pai Zabs.—“ Uddi- 
yanapada miraculously born from a lotus,,. 

nags [kyi] tha mos bdud rtsi p’ul klu sgrub ... 
Zabs. - “ Nagarjunapa gets ambrosia from a 
forest goddess,,. 

[dka’ t’ub mdsad] byams pa zal gzigs t’ogs med 
pa. - “Asatiga made penances and had the 
vision of Byams pa... ,. 

byo (sic for jo bo) rje ati fai pa mar me masad, — 
“The c’os rje Atifa Dipankara,,. 

Tham mk’an dur gids su... ma ri pa, - [Ku, as 
in the text for: Ca] “ma ri pa the shoemaker, 
in the cemetery... ,,. 

sen ge Cibs btson ka pa. - “ Tson k’a pa 
riding a lion,,. 

Line 28: 

cu cen gyen zlog wi gzun bir va pa. - “Bir va 
pa (Viruipa) causes a great river to flow uphill 
and stops the sun,, (Edel., pp. 28-29). 


dom bhe bi mu stag gon gdan btin breal, ~ 
“ Dombhehiru, (Dombhiheruka) mounted on a 
tiger, crosses the (Ganges) spreading a carpet, 

bram ze rigs la (m)gar (for gar) mk’an sa ra ha, 
“Saraha the dancer, born of brahmanic 
parentage,,. 

pad ma vajra ... gzugs Sin [tog za ba]... Sabs, ~ 
“Padmavajra eats fruits... ,,. 

dge ts'ul rie mo Kur giegs ts'em bu... -“The 
novice Ts’em bu pa who walks carrying a 
nun,, (Zauberer, p. 204). 

w» de bsiien ts'ans spyod. - “[Nilapa] the 
devout layman as a Brahmacarin,,. 

sta (for Ita) stens mdsad pra (p’ra?) nag po 
spyod 2abs...— “ Krsnacarya casting the exor- 
cist’s look,,. 

dge slon lus can sans rgyas ye ses Zabs.- “The 
incorporated (?) monk Buddhajiianapada,,. 

gaol rigs yum beas ku ku ri pa Zabs, -“ Kukku- 
ripa, by caste a candala, with his gakti,,. 

mts’o skyes rdo rje. ~ “ Padmavajra,,. 

adsu (sic) sa ku pa mk’a’ gfegs. - “Bhu su 
ku walking on air,,. 

ral gri k’yer nas mk’a gsegs na le ntra, - 
“ Nalendrapa who walks on air, carrying 
a sword,,. 

srin poi k’a gnon pad ma ka ra. - “ Padmakara 
overcoming the Srin po,,. 

San pai rigs sen Zon sin bi pa. - “Sin hi pa, 
(Simhapa) the butcher riding on a lion,,. 

fia pai rigs dge slon mi na pa. - “The monk 
Minapa, of a race of fishermen,,. 

ka(?) mk’as mk’a’ gsegs rha sara abs, - ““ Rha- 
sarapa... walking on air,,. 

4th line: 

Zin pa p'yag rgya da(n) (b)cas tog tsi pa. - 
“The peasant Tog rtse pa with his mudra,,. 

na ro pa Zes ran gi [bu mo] bsten. - “ Naropa 
uses his daughter (as his Sakti)... 

bu smad dart beas rdo rje dril bu pa. -“ Vajra- 
ghantapa with a woman,,. 

royal rigs Iam beas in dra bho di Zabs. - “Indra- 
bodhi of royal lineage with his mate,,. 

royal rigs mk’a’ Ibas, - “ Akigadeva of royal 


lineage,,. 
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te ts'om sel sprin Sug(s) can. - “sPrin Sugs 
can solving doubts, (v. SP, p. 142). 


sth line: 

t'a ru rigs las srid brgal ka rw pa. - “Karu- 
pa born in the borderland, who crosses [the 
ocean] of existence,,. 

bram ze rigs rnam t'og brag a na ri ta.—“ Ana- 
rita of brahmanic descent,,. 

bum togs c’os dri ma bkrw sen[ ge]. — “Sen ge 
holding a vase washes the stains...,,. 


6th line: 

rgyal rigs dman spyod abras adru (d?) kan ta pa. - 
“Kantapa, of royal descent, who lives like 
those of a low caste, grinding corn,,. 

ts’od (for rtsod) rgyal sprol skyabs can tra go mi 
zabs. - ““Candra-gomin protected by sGrol 
ma, overcomes in debate (the heretics),,. 

dee slon spros med ajag spyil bu pa. - “ The 
monk sPyil bu pa, ...a quietist,,. 

zla ba bzan po bram rigs rnal abyor lus. -“Can- 
drabhadra, of brahmanic descent, in an as- 
cetic’s body,,. 

sgrol dkar byin rlabs rnal abyor kun dga’. - “‘ The 
yogin Ananda(vajra) who has sGrol ma’s 
blessing,,. 

klu grub dgons tugs la c’ud mk’as zla ba grags. - 
“The learned Candrakirti who learns the 
meaning of Nagarjuna’s works,,. 


ath line: 

bram ze rgyal mjal dge bsiien p’ab c’as pa.— “The 
devout layman P’ab c’as pa, a brahman, who 
meets the king,,. 

vse Spyod mdsad. -“‘... practices... 

til bdun (for brdun) sans rgyas Zal mjal te lo 
pa.-“‘ Telopa who grinds seeds and sees the 
Buddha,,. 

Sin Cun Peg c'en Sa kya bes ghen 2abs. - “Sa- 
kyamitra the wood picker, the mahayanist,,. 

fia pai rigs la gcer bu ts’am dba li. - “Candala 
the naked, of fisher parentage,,. 


8th line: 
smad ats’on Ina brgyar mk’a’ gSegs dha ri ka, - 
“ Darika walks on air with 500 harlots ,, 


(Edel., p. 22). 


ba lan skyon pa na ga bo dhe zabs, - “ Naga- 
bodhipa the herdsman,,. 

gar mkan Icam... 5a ba ri abs... - “ Sabari 
with his mate, the dancer,,. 

mk'd giegs dge slon bzan po pa. - “ Bhadra, the 
monk walks on air,,. 

bram rigs dge slon bhe pa le ne Zabs.-“‘ The monk 
Bhe pa la na? of brahmanic extraction,,. 

t'ug{s} dam Zal gzigs ma [mk’a’] gSegs gur dhyans 
mk’an ri Krod ma. - “ Ri k’trod ma who sings 
songs and has had the vision of his protecting 
deity walking on air,,. 

[mai] tri pa reyud adsin sora mk’an Zabs, -“ Spra 
mk’an belonging to the school of Maitripa,,. 

mt’ar agro t'ob ts’ogs brkob kon ta la. - “Kon- 
tala going in the borderland digs,,. 

rta [mgrin] gzigs gdug adul [nam mk’a’ | 
gsegs? tsa[ pa] ri. - “ Tsa[pa]ri who gets 
the vision of rTa mgrin and subdues a poi- 
sonous snake,,. 

oth line: 

tugs dam Zal gzigs sa ra ha zabs. -“ Saraha 
sees his protecting deity,,. 

gtam gi ts’od pa las rgyal Je ta ri. — “ Jetari 
victorious in logic,,. 

smad ats’on Ina brgya mk’a’ agro spyod Idin 
bhi pa...-“ Bhi pa with 500 har lots goes in 
the air,,. 

rgyan drug gsol dur [k’rod la] mar me lha.—“' Mat 
me lha... in the cemeteries prays to the six 
ornaments,,.25) 

dur k’rod Sa cen gsol ba si ya Ii. - “ Siyali 
eats human flesh in the cemetery,,. 

agrol gzigs lun bstan t’ob pa wi ma sbas.- “Ra- 
vigupta has a vision of sGrol (ma) and 
obtains from her a prediction,,. 

[ii ma zer) la géegs nag gi dban p’yug reyal. - 
“Nag gi dban p’yug, Vagi§vara,°® going on 
the rays of the sun,,. 

ats’o byed rigs dge slon si ba la. - “The monk 
Simhala of a family of physicians,,. 


roth line: 


gaol rigs mar mk’an yum Idan bhir ba pa. —“Bhit- 
bapa, of the candala caste, makes butter with 
his gaktei,,. 
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[sera] ts’'ad lun rigs la mk’as k’a ma la, - 
“Kam(b)ala, learned in logical sciences and 
grammar,,. 

rgyal rigs adul adsin shag(s) ac’an San ti pa. — 
“ Santipa of royal lineage, master in the disci- 
plinary rules, exorcist,,. 

tabs Ses [rab dgons pa rdsogs] gser glia pa.—“Su- 
varnadvipin (having realized the meaning) of 
gnosis and ‘praxis,,. 

ka ko glan Zon (for géon) mk’a’ la spyod. - 
“K’a ko (for: Kon ha na) riding the ox, 
travels through the air,,. 

bde meog Zal gzigs sbrul rgyan ku bu rtsa. - 
“Ku bur tsa®) has a vision of bDe mcog and 
is decorated with a snake,,. 

dpal gyi ri skor dka’ spyod tan da pa. -“* Tantipa 
practises asceticism round the Srivaparvata,,. 

rgya mts’o glin la dka’ tub sen ge pa. —“Sim- 
hapa practises asceticism in an island in 
the sea,,. 

pi wan glin sgrog mk’a’ gSegs bhi na pa. -— “Vie 
nipada walks on air playing the Aute and 
the vina,,. 

bram rigs zans mar rkan mgyogs rtam pa ga. - 
“Tam pa ga, of brahmanic caste, a copper- 
worker, swift-footed,,. 

royal rigs sbyan mdsad sa ga pa.-“Sagapa, of 
royal lineage, who purifies himself,,. 

rgyal rigs yum bcas mk’a’ gfegs kar ma ka.—“Kar- 
maka of brahmanic lineage, goes through the 
air with the sakti,,. 

...byin rlabs... la li tha abs... -“Lalideva... 
blessing,,. 

dgyes pa rdo rje byin rlabs glin bu mk’an. - 
“By the blessing of Hevajra Glin bu 
mk’an,,. 

Sa ba ri pa[rdo rje gdan du] t’ugs dam gzigs. - 
“ Sabari pa (in the text: Sa ra bu) living in 
Bodhgaya sees his protecting deity,,. 

w rgyan dur gnas pa rus sbal pa. - ““ Kacchapa 
who is in the cemetery of Uddiyana,,. 

p’ag mo byin brlabs dsa lan dha ra.—“ Jalandhara 
who obtains P’ag mo’s blessing,,. 

gaol rigs tags mk’an pa yum beas fa ga pa. - 
“T’a ga pa the weaver of candala caste, with 
the gakti...,,. 


Last line near the donor: 


bram rigs yum Idan lo gi ta Zabs, -“ Lohitapa 
of a brahmanic caste, with his mate,,, 

mts'an mcog mk’a’ gsegs dharmakirti Zabs. — 
“Dharmakirti, of great renown, goes through 
the air,,. 

dkar spyan ... gzigs Iba... — “white wolf... 
SeeS,,. 

gzigs Ita gi bye po mk’an gru rje. -— “ mK’ an 
grub rje had the vision,,. This refers to the 
story alluded to above. 

.. par du byed po sgom cun... (tgya) mts’o... 
pai gzigs...a Ina. ~ “He who did ... was the 
sGom c’un ... rgya mts’0... SAW oy. 

2in bkod [bris} par mk’an rdo [re]. - “The 
painter was rDo rje...,,. 

skod tgyal sral bal po t’ug(s) rje c’en po. - 
“sKol rgyal sral, the Nepalese, the great 
compassionate,,. 


TANKA n. 40. 


A choir of Grub t’ob (see tankas nn. 8 
and 39) which surrounds rDo rje ac’an, the 
symbol of supreme truth and essence, assisted 
by two mK’a’ agro ma. Beginning from the 
farthest lower corner on the left and moving 
upwards we see: 


1. Kal pa pa bzan 15. aBu su ku pa 


po 16. Ku ka ri pa 
2. Si ka li 17.mTs’o skyes rdo 
3. Pag ka pa re 
4. tlegibile 18. Sans rpyas ye Ses 
5. Nag po spyod 19. Kan to pa 
6. Mar me mdsad__20. no inscription 
7. Aryadeva 21. no Inscription 
8. Nag po rdo rje 22. T’og[s] med 
9. Bhi rva pa 23. illegible 
10. Lo ki pa 24. illegible 
11. Indra bho ti 25. Zla ba gra(gs) 
12. Sa ra ha 26. — 
13. Klu sgrub 27. illegible 
14.1Do rje dril bu 28. illegible 
pa 29. Blo bzan po 
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TANKA n. 41 (Plate 75). 


This tanka represents a four-armed deity; his 
two principal hands are in the mudra called 
him mdsad; the right hand brandishes the vajra 
and the left grasps a noose. He is trampling on 
a lifeless corpse, and emerges from a flaming 
halo; he has a terrific aspect; his head is crowned 
with skulls; a large snake is wound round his 
neck and shoulders as a scarf. This image 
corresponds to GrUNWEDEL’s BM, fig. n. 136, 
and is there called Nilambara. But P’yag rdo 
rje gos can, Nilambara Vajrapani is regularly 
represented with two hands, according to a 
celebrated sadhana of Atiga’s. The aspect 
here reproduced is that of P’yag na rdo rje 
abyun po adul byed, Bhitadamara, also called 
gDul dka’ abyuf po adul mdsad pai mt’u 
stobs ap’rul byun gsan bat bdag; “he is of a 
blue colour, with one face and four hands; his 
two principal hands are in the mudra called 
ham mdsad, in his other right hand he bran- 
dishes the rdo rje of lightning, to strike his 
enemies and the demons; his left hand threa- 
tens enemies and demons, in the threatening 
mudra, and holds a noose. He is gnashing 
his three round and rough-hewn teeth... ,,. 

His ornaments are eight snakes, Nor rgyas 
etc.; round his waist a tiger-skin belt. With legs 
wide apart, he tramples on gZan mi t’ub and 
other aByun po (see dPal p’yag na rdo rje abyur po 
adul byed serub t’abs, in sGrub tabs kun btus, vol. ga; 
cft. Indo-Tibetica, IV, part II, p. 138, p. 1). 
(Cfr. on this god: B. BHatracHarya, The 
cult of Bbitadamara, Proc. and Transact. VIth 
All India Or. Conference, 1933, pp. 349-370). 

On the god’s head is seen Mi bskyod pa’s 
figure. Round him develops the cycle of his 
mandala: we see two aJig rten skyon lha, on 
their traditional mounts, and the eight nagas. 

On the first line above, rNam par snan 


mdsad. 
TANKA n. 42 (Plate 76). 


It represents the cycle of the Arhats, ac- 
companied by the kings of the four points 


of the compass. We shall speak at greater 
length about this cycle when illustrating tan- 
kas nn. 126-131 and we refer our readers to 
that part of this work. 

In both tankas are represented 18 Arhats, 
namely the 16 traditional Arhat and besides 
Dharma-tala and the Hva San, according to 
the Chinese iconography and manner. 


TANKA n. 43 (Plate 77). 


Not identified; above Byams pa in dGa’ 
Idan heaven, between two masters: to the left 
Milaraspa in the act of reciting his songs, to 
the right sGrol ma; underneath, in the centre, 
mGon po between two other terrific deities. 


TANKA n. 44 (Plate 78). 


The tanka represents Tara, in her mani- 
festation well known by the name of Syima 
Tara, in Tibetan sGrol Ijan, green Tara. 
The two hands are one in the attitude of 
presenting a gift, and the other in the attitude 
of protection. In her left hand a lotus; on 
one side the image of Ral gcig ma, of a 
blue colour, with the skull-cap and the knife 
with handle in the form of a rdo rje; on the 
other side Marici, of a yellow colour. 

The goddess is seated on a lotus, resting 
in its turn on a throne; throne and image are 
placed in the interior of a heavenly palace. 
Above, to signify the goddess’s spiritual des- 
cent and the mystical plane to which she 
belongs, there is a small figure of Amitabha: 
this form of Tara is his emanation Along 
the outer edges of the tanka, various mani- 
festations of the same goddess or images of 
kindred deities. Six figures below, and two 
more on a level with her shoulders, signify 
the Tara’s eight forms, invoked by devotees 
to ward off the eight deadly perils: fire, water, 
thieves, etc. (see tanka n. 36). The goddess, 
always in the same mudra, touches with her 
tight hand the head of a man who has run 
to her for aid; behind her, symbols of teh 
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perils: the elephant, the tiger, the demon 
etc. Above, on the left, Kurukulla, red, 
sixarmed, between two attendants which are 
Tara’s secundary forms (see BHATTACHARYA, 
Ic., p. $8), on the right other feminine dei- 
ties, eight-armed, attended by two acolytes, 
pethaps Yons su smin par byed ma; Indo- 
Tibetica, II, part II, p. 158. Below Vasudhara, 
six-armed. 


On the left another female figure, twelve 
armed and three-headed, representing there- 
fore sTon ka zla, one of Tara’s 21 forms 
(see Indo-Tibetica, II, part II, p. 158); to the 
right, under the small images of Tara who 
protects from perils, Brahma with his acoly. 
tes on a swan and Me lha on a ram; to the 
right a twovarmed goddess with acolytes, and 
C’u lha on a makara. 
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THE GREAT TIBETAN MONASTERIES 
OF THE YELOLW SECT 


TANKA n. 45 (Plate 79). 


It undoubtedly comes before tankas nn. $5- 
62-64 and the following: they all illustrate the 
life of the same personage, Tson k’a pa. But 
I advise the reader to go over it again, after 
having read what we say about the great Tashi- 
lunpo series and its derivations, and this for 
two reasons. First of all because, when we 
illustrate that series and the woodcuts which 
inspire it, we shall have to go into the details 
of Tson k’a pa’s biography, without which 
painting n. 45 also could not be understood; 
then because the precedence, in order of time, 
of tanka n. 45, will thus stand out more 
clearly. The pictures are more unpretentious, 
they represent only a few personages: Tson 
k’a pa, his masters and disciples; landscape 
and atmosphere are almost completely lack- 
ing, whether they be mountain scenety, a 
monk’s cell or chapels in temples. Sometimes 
the painter does draw the interior of temples, 
for instance when he recalls the foundation 
of the sMon lam in Lhasa, or when he outli- 
nes the reconstruction of the destroyed or da- 
maged chapel in rDsin ji; but they are slight 
and extremely simple touches; the artist has 
not yet felt the influences which come ftom 
China in the XVIIIth century. There is no 
attempt at constructing scenes: the narrative is 
thus broken up in a series of figures which 
divide into separate groups. 

The story begins in the upper left-hand 
corner, with the sKu abum, i. e. the sKu 
abum’s temple in Amdo, where Tson k’a 
pa was born; then the pictures follow, which 
are explained by inscriptions as follows: 

tsan (sic, for gtsan) dbus su byon. - “He goes 
to gTsan and to dBus,,. 


Cos lui du bla dam pa ajal (for mjal). - “In 
C’os lun he meets the holy master ,,. 

byams cos gsan. — “he hears the Lawof 
Byams pa,,. 

gsan pur gra skor. - “The seminary of 
the gSan p’u,,. 

rtse ron du grva skor mdsad. — “ in rTse ron 
he teaches in the seminary ,,. 

rtse cen du re ada’ (for mda’) pa mdo man po san 
(for gsan). - “in rTse c’en he hears from Re 
mda’ pa many sitras,,. 

a dkar brag... san (for gsan). - “in A dkar 
brag he listens... ,,. 

yar kluns ts’ul k'rims par brstien par rdsogs. - 
“in Yar kluns he receives the full vows from 
Ts’ul krims,,. 

Za lur... - “in Zva lu,,... 

gdon du dbw mar ajam dbyans san (for gsan). - 
“in gDon he hears the precepts on ajam 
dbyaris, under dBu ma pa.,,. 

rdsin aji Zig sos. - “in rDsin aji he repairs 
ruined temples ,,. 

tsa rir ts'o (for ts’ogs) Ror. - “the ts’ogs 
ak’or ( ganacakra) in Tsa ti,,. 


To the night: 


sku tse rjes ma dea’ Idan ru k’runs. — “his last 
incarnation in dGa’ ldan,,. 

dea’ Idan btab nas der c’os man du gsuns bdud kyi 
gyul las rgyal nas mya nan las adas ts’ul bstan. - 
“after having founded dGa’ Idan and 
having much preached there, having van- 
quished the demons, it seemed as if he were 
entering nirvana ,,. 

tson k’a pa dge adun grub ‘on sde sten Kar... - 
“Tson k’a pa and dGe adun grub in 
‘On sde sten,,. 

bu ston rin po ce la rtsa rgyud gsan. — “ From 
Buston he hears the fundamental Tantras,,. 
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Ra res (for rva grens) dgon du lam rim cen mo 
sogs man du gsui. - “In the monastery of Rva 
grens he explained the Lam rim and other laws,,. 

... Cah du re ada’. - “In... t’an Re mda’,,. 

ra k’a brag legs béad sogs rtson (for brtsom). - 
“In Ra k’a brag he composes the Legs bSad,,. 

Zans por lam rim Zus. - “in Zans po he 
questions concerning the Lam rim,,. 

Round the central figure are gathered the 
ptincipal masters and disciples: 

mK’as agrub, Ses rab sen ge, aJam 
dbyans c’os rje, dGe adun grub, aJam dpal 
rgya mts’o, Grags pa rgyal mts’an, rGyal ts’ab. 


TANKA n. 46 (Plates 80, J). 


It represents a seated lama, wearing rich 
draperies and the cap typical of the Yellow 
sect; in his right hand he holds a lotus and in 
his left the wheel symbolizing rule. It is 
the wheel from which the cakravartins took 
their name, the kings who extended their 
rule over all the earth. This means that the 
present lama was not a simple monk, but had 
political authority; we must therefore think 
of a Dalat Lama, because Dalai Lamas, besides 
being invested with supreme ecclesiastical 
dignity, are also the temporal rulers of Tibet. 

A closer approximation 1s possible, be- 
cause above the figure we see an image of 
Padmasambhava, attended by his two wives 
Mandarava and mTs’o rpyal. It is well 
known that the Yellow sect’s relations with 
the sects of the ancient rNia ma pa have not 
been good, although Padmasambhava is con- 
sidered throughout Tibet as the greatest apos- 
tle of Buddhism in the Country of Snows. 
But it is one thing to worship Padmasam- 
bhava as one of the greatest teachers, and 
quite another to admit direct spiritual con- 
nections with a master who was the fountain- 
head of a school that the Yellow sect tried 
to overshadow and to smother by every means. 

The Dalai Lama’s policy has always 
undoubtedly been hostile to the “ Ancients,,, 
and although it gave an official stamp to 


Padmasambhava’s biographies, ic did not 
neglect to touch up and manipulate them, 
Only one Dalai Lama was favourable to 
the rNin ma pa and particularly devoted to 
Padmasambhava: the fifth Dalai Lama, a 
member of the princely family of aP’yon Igyas 
bound by long tradition to the bKa’ brgyud 
pa school. Among his works, mystical trea- 
tises abound, inspired by the rNin ma pa, and 
biographies of lamas belonging to this sect: 
an able attempt to bring the Reds and the 
Yellows together. There is no doubt that the 
tanka represents precisely the fifth Dalai Lama, 
Nag dban Blo bzan rgya mts’o, known in 
Tibet simply as rgyal ba laa pa “the fifth 
victorious,,. Under him, a Dakini per. 
forms a mystical dance, while all around 
ambassadors and envoys of different countries, 
Indians, Chinese, Mongols, each in his 
typical apparel and with well defined features, 
bring gifts and offerings to symbolize the fifth 
Dalai Lama’s great fame, which had over- 
stepped the boundaries of Tibet, spreading 
over distant lands. 

The Chinese personages represented in the 
pageant probably recall the embassies sent 
by T’ai Tsung; the Mongol at his side, 
presenting gems to him, must be recognized 
as Gu éri Khan, the Mongol chief who put 
an end to the dynasty of the rulers of gTsan, 
as we have said in the introductive portion 
of this book. The tanka published by 
Hackin in Asiatic Mythology, p. 176 bears a 
great likeness to ours. 

To the right, on the extreme edge, the 
seven gems, a symbol of kingship, and below 


two dGra lha. 


TANKAS nn. 47, 48 (Plates 81, 82). 


These two paintings interpret, in a rather 
different manner, the same subject. They 
are certainly inspired by the dogmatics of 
the “ Yellow school ,,, which little by little, 
through theological subtleties, by painstaking 


and strained recourse to the scriptures, set 
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out to prove its founder’s divinity. Tson 
k’a pa was considered the incarnation of a 
Bodhisattva who, in past ages, took the vow 
of attaining supreme enlightenment, and for 
the good of suffering beings was repeatedly 
embodied, constantly perfecting and refining 
his nature and his virtues. Thus Tson k’a 
pa’s followers, as soon as his school had 
firmly taken root, maintained that he was a 
Bodhisattva, on the same spiritual plane (t’ugs 
rgyud gcig pa) as Mafijusri, and in fact he is 
actually represented with this Bodhisattva’s 
symbols: the book of gnosis on his right 
and the sword which cleaves ignorance on 
his left. 

Once this assimilation had taken place, it 
was natural that some legends told by the scrip- 
tures concerning Majfijusri should be attri 
buted to Tson k’a pa. As one of his greatest 
disciples, mK’as grub, wrote, followed by 
other biographers, the reformer, after having 
vowed to become a Buddha since Sakya- 
muni’s times, when he was the monk Padmai 
nan ts’ul, was admitted, as the Bodhisattva 
aJam dpal sii po, into the Tusita heaven (in 
Tib. dGa’ Idan) over which Maitreya reigns; 
then, by Vajrapani’s advice, he was asked 
by Byams pa (Maitreya) to carry out his task 
in the Country of Snows. 

In both tankas the figure standing out in 
the greatest relief is precisely Tson k’a pa’s: 
attended by his disciples, he descends from 
heaven carried by a cloud which cuts through 
space and unfolds in ampler and ampler 
curves as it gets nearer the earth; this cloud 
starts, leaving a long wake behind it, from 
the celestial spheres, in whose midst Maitreya 
occupies the scene, seated on his throne, ac- 
cording to the iconographical tradition, in 
the Western fashion: from the god’s heart a 
cloud emanates, cartying Tson k’a pa and 
his two favourite disciples, to symbolize the 
spiritual and mystical relation between the 
god and his representative upon earth. 

Thus dogmatics, which had laboured and 
toiled to increase Tson ka pa’s prestige and 


to prove by documents his divine nature, 
found its expression in art. 

Round this central theme, to fill up empty 
spaces, the painters draw figures of deities: 
in tanka n. 48, below, dPal Idan Ilha mo, 
the six-armed mGon po, Yi dam of the Yel- 
low sect and gSin rje, god of death, emerge 
from the storm-tossed cosmic waters with 
the rush of primeval forces, in the midst 
of flames. 

In tanka n. 47, above, suspended in the air 
as if to witness the saint’s epiphany, sGrol ma 
and Sa kya t’ub pa; then, on one side, lower 
down, rDo rje ajigs byed, Mafijusri’s (and 
implicitly Tson k’a pa’s) terrific manifesta 
tion, and still lower down the figure of the 
lama who had the tanka painted, kneeling in 
front of a table loaded with offerings. Last 
of all comes gSin tje, the god of death, 
standing upright on his mount, a buffalo. 

The upper scene of tanka n. 48 shows an 
unusual landscape, recalling certain peaceful 
countrysides of Moghul painting, rather than 
mountain scenery in the Chinese manner, 
with its clear-cut, geometrical cliffs; it does 
not represent only events unfolding in the sky, 
but is like a fanciful marriage of earth and hea- 
ven: the persons and the scenes to Maitreya’s 
right and left take us back to a rustic serenity 
without the display of marvellous trees and 
palaces, of enchanted lakes, which crowd the 
scene of other heavens in a sort of baroque 
exhuberance. 


TANKA n. 49 (Plate K). 


This tanka represents, with a delicate de- 
sign and a skillfull harmony of colours, the 
same subject as tankas nn. 47, 48. 

In the upper part the heaven from which 
Tson k’a pa descends between his two disci- 
ples; around, a halo of twelve deities, the 
eight Buddhas of medicine and the four 
lokapalas. 

Below, the srui k’or“the protectors,, with gSin 
rye, mGon po p’yag drug, Beg tse and a bT san. 
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TANKA n. 50 (Plates 83, 84). 


It represents, in a newer and more complex 
form, the dGe Ings ts’ogs 2in, the dGe lugs 
pa’s assembly or choir. The revelation, hand- 
ed down by degrees by rDo rje ac’an (he 
stands in the centre, at the top of the painting) 
lives again in the lama represented in the cen- 
tre of the tanka; this lama wears the usual 
draperies and carries the bowl for alms; his 
right hand is in the attitude of the explanation 
of the Law, but framed in an almond, in the 
middle of his breast, we see the image of that 
same rDo rje ac’an who, from the extreme 
apex of the tanka, may be said to represent the 
ideal theme inspiring the whole scene. Truth 
is one, it is the inner light of each of us, inv 
sofar as we partake of the Buddha’s essence, 
even if we are not aware of it; when we find 
it again, like a gem hidden in its matrix, it 
floods us with purest light, mirrored again 
and again in endless reflections. 

In the saint’s person that truth shines forth 
in all its splendour, and all round unfolds 
the rose of the chosen ones: they have shared 
the truth with him on equal terms, they have 
prepared its new revelation. These spiritual 
choirs, upon which eternal light is reflected, 
are represented in various manners, the most 
frequent representation being the one we have 
often found in these paintings; the saints form 
a rose converging towards the person placed 
in the centre of the tanka; whether a god or 
a master, this figure is a symbol of the light, 
and, like a sun, diffuses and reflects its rays. 
Elsewhere, for instance, in the specimen pu- 
blished opposite the front page of GNB, 
prevails the representation of Sumeru, the 
cosmic mountain rising towards the highest 
sphere of spiritual ascent. 

In the present tanka the symbolology is 
different and uses the tree-motif, which we 
have already mentioned.®) The personage to 
whom the tanka ts dedicated is of course 
Tson k’a pa Blo bzan grags pa, in the form 


known as Blo bzan rdo rje ac’an, under 


which the supreme truth accessible to the Initiate 
was revealed through the symbol of rDo re 
ac’an; in fact in liturgy the mantra used to 
invoke the master is: of guru vajradbarasumatj. 
kirti siddbi biim bim (Opermicter, Journal of 
Greater India Society, July, 1935, Pp. 128), 
Below, on the right, we see the seven 
gems symbolizing kingship; round the trunk 
of the tree two adoring goddesses, the keepers of 
the four points of the compass; Brahmi and 
Indra are immediately above Sakyamuni who 
is surrounded by the sixteen Arhats; the 
Buddhas placed round the central image are 
represented, some meditating in ascetic attire, 
others wearing the sambhogakaya’s regal rai- 
ment; to the left of the spectator, terrific deities, 
In the specimen here reproduced there is 
no inscription, but it may be read on the cor- 
tesponding Tashilunpo woodcut; indeed this 
tanka too is drawn from a model engraved 
in Tashilunpo and much imitated through, 
out Tibet. According to the inscriptions, 
these terrific deities symbolize, beginning from 
the top, the brgyud, the spiritual traditions of 
the initiatic schools expressed by the various 
tantra. These traditions are divided, as we 
have said, into four groups, Carya, Kriya, 
Yoga and Anuttara; each group describes 
experiences higher than those symbolized in 
the preceding one. This means that all of these 
four tantric currents converge in the master 
who is here represented, and that those very 
Buddhas to whom the revelations are attribut- 
ed, or the deities in whose experiences they 
meet, have blessed him with their inspirations. 
Above, over Blo bzan rdo rje ac’an’s head 
and under rDo rje ac’an’s image, Is the figure 
of rDo je ac’an with his sakti; all around 
Indian and Tibetan masters. The small ins- 
criptions of the Tashilunpo woodcut are diffi- 
cult to read. To the left, first and second line, 
nothing is visible; 3rd line: Blo bzan don 
grub; 3rd line, ftom right to left: Blo bzan 
ajam dbyamis; 7th line: rDo rje rgyal mts’an. 
To the right above, from left to right; 
rst line: .....; 2nd line: mK’as grub rje, C’os 
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rdo je; 2nd line from left to right: 1) Blo 
bzari ye Ses, 2) Blo bzan, 3) Ye Ses rdo rje, 
4) Sans rgyas ye Ses; 3rd line: Nag dban byams 
pa, 2) Blo bzan bzod pa. 

The construction of this tanka is very 
interesting. To begin with, we had better 
leave aside the images on the right and left 
upper corners; they represent some incarna- 
tions of the Pan c’en lama of Tashilunpo, 
which we shall meet with later and other 
supreme masters of Buddhist esoterism. They 
have an episodical value and have been pla- 
ced there to fill up empty space, because the 
convent where the tanka was drawn is the see 
where those masters succeeded one another. 
But the whole painting tends towards the 
tree and the choirs which develop around 
it. The Hindu gods and the keepers of the 
four points of space are outside the heaven 
which forms the centre of the painting, its 
true theme; they are outside spiritual life, 
on the samsaric plane, there is no room for 
them in the tree of life. The latter opens 
with the image of the Buddha Sakyamuni 
among the Arhats, because this revelation of 
truth, in a form accessible to human beings 
and proportioned to their limitations, has 
opened up and pointed out to us the way 
leading from the samsaric to the nirvanic 
plane. Out of the central rosette, i. e. above, 
is rDo rje ac’an, Vajradhara, represented in 
a double aspect, with his fakti as the Tantras 
of the superior class imagine him, and alone, 
on the apex of the tanka, as a symbol of the 
supreme plane, dharmakaya. The rosette re- 
presents paradise proper, the spiritual plane 
where Tso k’a pa teaches the most secret 
truths of the adamantine Vehicle to the chosen 
few ascending to those spheres. They are, 
as we have seen, purely ideal spheres, which 
cannot be localized in any part of the universe, 
outside time and space, in the same manner 
as the preacher himself is no longer Tson 
k’a pa but the Dharmakaya in person, who 
according to the spiritual maturity of the 
Initiate as if evoked by them, reveals the eternal 


truth, namely his own self, the identity of 
Essence and of Word. Tson k’a pa carries 
the vase for alms and stands in dharmavya- 
kbyanamudra, because he shall appear thus 
one day, on becoming the Buddha Sen gei 
fa ro “ of a green colour, with his right hand 
in the posture of the explanation of the Law 
and on his left hand the pindapatra full of 
ambrosia ,, (Vai dar ya ser po, p. 7, teproduc- 
ing the theories which dGe lugs pa theology, 
beginning with aJam dpal rgya mts’o, had 
elaborated in order to place Tson k’a pa on 
the same level as the most celebrated figures 
of Mahayana). 

Below an inscription may be read, whose 
spelling is very bad: 

Na mo gu ru blo bzan rdo rie p’yan gyis mal 
abyor rim gan gyis bris kw skon c’ogs brgyal mts’an la 
ben pai dge ba agro kun ma lus pai blo bzan rdo 
te pyah gi sa t'ob sog. 

The correct version, as in the Tashilunpo 
woodcut, is: 

blo bzan rdo rje acan gi ral abyor rim gan gi bris 
sku dkon mc’og rgyal mts’an lugs b&ens pai dge bas agro 
ba ma lus pa blo bzan rdo rje ac’an gi sa t’ob par sog. 

“Honour to the master. 

(Here is) the yogic succession of Blo bzan 
tdo rje ac’ah whose painting is according 
to the system of dKon mc’og rgyal mts’an; 
through the merit accruing from this conse- 
cration, may all creatures obtain Blo bzan rdo 
rje acan’s spiritual plane,,. This is an impor- 
tant inscription, because it contains the name 
of the painter who drew it for the first time, 
1. . he drew the composition that was engrav- 
ed in the Tashilunpo monastery and became 
a model for all the succeeding copies which 
were derived from it. 

I cannot say who this dKon c’og rgyal 
mts’an may have been. 


TANKA n. 51 (Plate 85). 

It is another interpretation of the dGe ts’ogs 
zin, the dGe lugs pa’s spiritual congrega- 
tion: in the centre Sakyamuni, on the axis, 
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above, rDo rje ac’an, below Tson k’a pa. 
All around unfolds the wheel of the protect- 
‘ing gods, in the extreme edges. They are 
represented in their terrific aspect. 

Beginning from the lower left-hand corner 
- Zan lon (i. e. Zan blon) rdo rje sdud (for: 
bdud) mam adul; on the lower edge, to the 
right P’un ts’ogs rgyal mts’an, who is the 
donor in front of an altar with gifts; next the 
seven gems. In the centre, going upwards 
towards the Buddha’s image, one above and 
over the other, Yul mk’or (for: ak’or) bsrun, 
Do rje ajigs byed, Rin c’en rtsa bai bla ma, 
Zla med rje (Tson k’a pa), between Pan c’en 
Blo bzan ye Ses and rGyal dban skal rgya 
mts’o (the seventh Dalai Lama). On the 
left the following names can be read: Sans 
rgyas ye ses, Nam mk’a’ sen ge, Zi ba mts’o 
(for: ats’o), Sen ge bzan po, a second Sen 
ge bzan po, rJe dge legs rgya mts’o, Nor bu 
bzan po, C’os dpal bzan, Ye Ses rgya mts’o, 
Sri... t’al mts’an. 

On the right: bSod rnams (for: nams) rgya 
mts’o, sPyil bu pa, Sans rgyas dban, Dam 
c’os rgyal mts’an, dGe adun rgya mts’o, 
Byams pa c’os Idan, rGyal dban blo bzan 
Igya mts’o.°) 

Then in the upper part, beginning from 
the Buddha’s seat on the left and proceeding 
upwards, the following names or fragments of 
names can be read: dGe... t’og(s) med? aDul 
bai sde, Ses rab sen ge,-.. rgon, Grags pa rgyal 
mts’an, Jo bo c’en po, gSer glin pa, Sa skya rye. 

To the right, always from below upwards: 
Ts’ul krims abar, dGe adun... mK’as grub, 
mTs’o rma ba, sKar ma rin c’en, aGro 
mgon, Dri med lun pa. 

Above, in the two corners, the Arhats, the 
seven Buddhas, some siddhas, Tilopa, Naropa. 

Among the protecting deities we see, to 
the left: Mi gyo ba, Ma gcig slab sgrol ma, 
dPal gsan ba adus, Dus kyi ak’or lo, gSan 
bdag p’yag dor, C’os rgyal psa... C’os rgyal. 

To the right: P’ag mo, bDe mc’og, rNam 
t’os bu, sGra (for: dGra) nag, Gur mgon 
pyag bzi pa, Zal bi pa, Beg rtse. 


TANKA n. 52 (Plate 86). 


This tanka contains and resumes a cele. 
brated cycle, represented in some sNar tan 
woodcuts and in paintings derived from them 
as we Shall see in the illustration of fanka: 
n. 53 and n. 54. The reader can see what I 
have there said concerning them; here jt 
is sufficient to recall that the subject of this 
painting is the Tashilama’s incarnations, as 
may be desumed from the glosses accompany- 
ing nearly all the figures of the masters here 
represented. 

On the left, beginning from the top and 
going downwards: 

1. rab abyor, Subhat. 

2.mgos lo (=aGos lo) the lotsava of 
aGos. 

3. dbyon ton? (gYun ston). 

4.so nam ts’ogs blan (bSod nams p’yogs 
glan). 

On the right: 

1.rigs Idan, (Kulika Majijusrikirti), 

2. no name, but almost certainly Sa skya 
Pandita. 

3. Mk’as bru (mK’as grub). 

4. rGyal ba don grub. 

In the centre, above, nameless figures; 
below, on the left, Legs Idan (Bhavaviveka), 
on the right Abhaikara (Abhayakara). 

It is, then, clear that as the images sur- 
rounding the central figure end with rGyal 
ba don grub, the personage can be no other 
than Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an; hence 
the painting was done after his death, perhaps 
at the times of Blo bzan ye Ses dpal bzar po. 
This would date the tanka between the end 
of the XVIIth and the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century. Below, dPal Idan lha mo, 
between Kubera and mGon po. 


TANKAS nn. 53, 54 (Plates L, 87). 


Both are by the same hand and can be 
classed among the most sumptuous specimens 
of Tibetan art, renewed by its contact with 
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the style of the Chinese XVIIIth century. 
They must be assigned to the schools of paint- 
ing developed after K’ang-hsi had definitely 
included Tibet in his dominions. The style 
so clearly Chinese might suggest K’ams 
schools and painters who had lived under 
the direct influence of Chinese artists; howe- 
ver, after Chinese hegemony had firmly 
taken roots in Tibet, the Chinese manner 
ruled supreme and gave fresh vigour to 
drooping Tibetan tradition, not only in 
K’ams, but also in the great monasteries of 
the Yellow sect. This happened particularly 
in Tashilunpo or in Lhasa, where political 
needs made exchanges between Chinese and 
Tibetan culture more frequent and fruitful. 
And in fact, on a series of tankas cut in wood- 
en blocks at sNar t’an, has been found the 
original which inspired the paintings we are 
studying and the Bacot collection, preserved 
in the Musée Guimet and reproduced in 
Asiatic Mythology, figg. 39-40 and table on 
p- 174 (cfr. R. Linossier, Les peintures tibétaines 
de la collection Loo, Etudes d’orientalisme pu 
bliées par le Musée Guimet 4 la mémoire de 
R. Linossier, pp. 76-77). 

On the schemes of the sNar t’an wood- 
cuts the painters of both collections have, 
wisely and faithfully, based the structure of their 
works. They confined themselves to blend- 
ing and balancing colours with indisputable 
mastery: it is difficult to imagine a greater 
liveliness and freshness of shades. 

The comparison with the wood-blocks of 
sNar t’a, then, enables us not only to identify the 
place where these tankas were painted and their 
inspiration, but also to understand their meaning. 


_ They belong to one and the same cycle, 
in which are represented the Tashilunpo 
lamas” successive incarnations; only those of 
Tashilunpo, not those of Lhasa, as stated in 
Asiatic Mythology, p. 171. These incarnations 
refer to the ancient births of those lamas 
both in India and in Tiber: beginning fom 
Subhiiti, the disciple to whom the Prajiia- 
paramita was revealed, up to the Tashilamas. 
The pictorial cycle reproduced in figg. 1-13 
contains two more personages, besides those 
alluded to in Asiatic Mythology. The tanka 
published by Stazt Hotstem (Bulletin of the 
National Library of Peiping, 1932) is a tepro- 
duction in synthesis of the same cycle. 

As almost always is the case, this artistic 
representation is derived from a literary source: 
I am not acquainted with the sKu prem rim pa 
Itar byon pa mentioned by Wappett, p. 236, 
but I know the biographies of some of these 
incarnations, contained in the works of re 
btsun Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an, pan c’en 
of Tashilunpo (complete works, vol. Ka). 
They are metrical avadana and are concerned 
only with: 

1. Rab abyor (Subhuti), 2. Rigs Idan 
gtags pa (Kulika), 3. Abhayakara, 4. Sa 
skya pandita, 5. g Yun ston. 

A literary source, probably the one quo- 
ted by Waddell, has served as a base for 
an article by S. Ch. Das, where the main 
events in each of these incarnations ate sum- 
marized. '°) 

But between the literary cycle thus sum- 
med up by Das and the pictorial cycle, there 
is a certain difference, the Tashilunpo series 
agreeing with the list of Klon rdol bla ma. 


INDIAN INCARNATIONS 





S. Ch. Das 


Tashilunpo series 





1. Subhat 

2. Manjusri-kirti 

3. Legs Idan Jad 

4. Abhayakaragupta 


Rab abyor c’e 
aJam dpal grags 
Legs Idan 
Abhayakarai Zabs 


AI2 


TIBETAN INCARNATIONS 








S. Ch. Das 


Tashilunpo series 





5. Khug-pa-lhas-tsi 
6. Saskya Pandita Kungah gyal-tshan 

7. Yun-ton-rdo re 

8. Kha-dub-Geleg-pal-ssan 

9. Sonam-chho kyi Lanpo 

O. Gyal-wa-Ton-Dub 

11. Gedundub 

12. Pan-chhen Lo-ssan Chhokyi rgyal-tshan 
13. Lo-ssan Ye-Se-pal-ssan-po 

14. Panchhen Lo-ssan Paldan-ye-Se 


In the Tashilunpo blocks each tanka is 
explained by a metrical invocation: 
Indian incarnations: 


I. Svasti 
bla ma tub pai dban poi spyan sha ru 
rab tu byun nas dgra bcom mion sum mdsad 
royal c’en b&i yis bka’ bsgrub rdsu ap’ rul gyis 
rgya mts’oi klu rnams adul mdsad rab abyor c’e 


“ Having taken vows with the Lord of 
Ascetics who had been his master, he attained 
the condition of Arhat. He, Rab abyor c’e car- 
ried out the command of the four great kings of 
the points of the compass, and through his mi- 
racles converted the nagas of the ocean,, (fig. 90). 
2. Cos kyi tgyal po tha yi dban yi Idan gyis 

dpal Idan dus kyi ak’or loi dkyil ak’or du 

dban skur rdo vje Sugs kyis bka’ serub pai 

rigs Idan kun gyi t’og ma ajam dpal grags 

“aJam dpal grags lofty among all the Kuli- 
kas, carried out the command of the adaman- 
tine forces, and was initiated into the mandala 
of the Kalacakra by Lhai dban Idan, the king 
who ruled according to the Law,, (fig. 91). 


3. slob dpon klu grub abs Ia legs gtud nas 

lho p’yogs yul du mu stegs ts’ar bead de 

gsani bdag mion sum Zal gigs bya rog mts’an 

bran ak’ol slob dpon c’en po legs Idan zabs 

“ The great master Legs Idan Zabs bound 
to his allegiance the god who is called Bya rog, 


rTa nag agos lo 

Sa skya pa 

g Yun ston rdo rje 

mK’as grub dGe legs 

bSod nams p’yogs glan 

Grub pan dban p’yug 

Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an 

Blo bzan ye Ses 

Blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses (two types) 


bsTan pai fii ma p’yogs las rnam rgyal 


had a vision of gSan bdag and in Southern 
India put an end to heretics and met the master 
Klu grub Zabs ,, (fig. 92). 


4. rin Cen abyun gnas... 
...akyil .., mion sum gzigs 
gtum cen ma ba ka las dran mdsad pai 


rdo rje gdan pa abbya ka rai Zabs 


“Abhayakara of rDor rje gdan, made aware 
by Mahakala, had a vision of the mandala ... 
owing to Rin c’en abyun gnas,, (fig. 93). 


Tibetan incarnations: 
5. ati Sa yi gtsan gi slob mai gtso 

gsan ba kun adus (bsgrub?) béad gtan la p'ab 

Cos kyi bstan sruns gri gug mgon po bsten 

bstan pa rgyas mdsad rta nag agos loi Zabs 

“ The translator of the aGos clan of rTa nag 
diffused the teaching, relying on the protector 
of the Law Gri gug mgon po: he determined 
the manner of realizing and explaining the 
gSans ba kun adus, being the first of Atisa’s 
disciples in gTsan,, (fig. 94). 
6. tje btsun c’en po grags pa rgyal mts’an dan 

yi dam brtan pai ak’ or loi t’ugs rjes las 

mu tegs tsar bead drag po gdon bzi las 

prrin las grogs mdsad sa skya pan di ta 

“ Sa skya pandita accompanied by his virtues 
of action, which were derived to him from Drag 
po gdon bzi (the four-faced) put an end to 
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the heretics with the help of his protecting 
deity brTan pai ak’or lo and of the (master), 


the venerable Grags pa rgyal mts’an,, (fig. 95). 


7. zur dban [byams pa] seh gei Zabs btud cin 
ajam dpal giin rje gsed kyi tin adsin kyis 
mgon po legs Idan ak’ or beas bran du ak’ol 
dregs pa zil gnon gyun ston rdo rje dpal 


“Yun ston rdo rje dpal overthrew the 
Dregs and meditating upon aJam dpal g3in 
rje gsed, bound to his allegiance mGon po 
legs Idan with his retinue and bowed at the feet 
of Byams pa sen ge Zur dban po,, (fig. 96). 


8. sje btsun c’os kyi tgyal po tson k’a pas 
rdo rje ajigs byed dbat dan gdams [ pa] gnan 
p’y4g drug mgon po bsiten sgrub bdun Ia 
Iban Zugs bsal mdsad mk’as grub dge dpal 


“ The learned and ascetic dGe legs dpal 
restored the sevenfold worship of mGon po the 
sixvarmed, he who had received baptism and 
instruction on rDo rye ajigs byed from rDo rye 
btsun Tson k’a pa, king of the Law, (fig. 97). 


9. mka’ agros lun bstan bsod nams rin cen las 
nur smrig rtags bas (for bes) ajam pai rdo rje 
bsgrubs 
dpal Idan tha mos mon sum zal gzigs nas 


bka’ bsrun mdsad pai bsod nams p’yogs glan Zabs 
“bSod nams p’yogs glan protected the 


teaching: after having had an effective vision of 
dPal Idan lha mo, he had the realization of 
aJam pai rdo rje, receiving from bSod nams 
rin c’en the monk’s raiment; there was a 
prophecy of the mK’a’ agro ma concerning 
him ,, (fig. 98). 


10. ...kyi rdo rje Zabs rdul legs bsten nas 
Kor lo c’en poi dba dan gdams (sgrub?) 
yi gsin je byin brlabs 
mnon sum bran ak’ol grub pai dban p’yug c’e 


“ The Great lord of mystic realizations (dGe 
adun grub) who truly bound to his allegiance... 
the blessing of gSin rje and realized aK’or lo 
c’en po’s baptism and instructions, leaning 
on the dust of... rdo rje’s feet ,, (fig. 99). 


11. mkas grub c’en po sans rgyas ye Ses Zabs 
legs bsten he ru ka yis byin brlas Zin 
rnam fos sras kyis ap'rin las ts’ul b3in dy 


bsgrub mdsad blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an Zabs 


“Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an accom 
plished his realization according to the agency 
of rNam t’os sras, received Heruka’s graces 
and leant on the great scholar and ascetic 
Sans rgyas ye Ses Zabs ,, (fig. r00), 


12. mk an cen rdo je adsin pai bka’ drin las 

rdo rie ajigs byed dban dan gdams pa t'ob 

adod k’ams dban mo c’os kyi bsrun mar bsten 

blo bzan ye Ses adul byai bsod nams 2i// 

de Itar skyes rabs ni ma grans Idan pai 

shar britan par du slob ak’or p’yi ts’ogs kyis 

dad pas bsgrub pai dge ts’ogs gangai rgyun 

kun kyan ries su adsin pai rgyurgyur cig/| mati ga lang 

“Blo bzan ye Ses by the favour of the great 
abbot rDo rje adsin obtained rDo re ajigs 
byed’s baptism and instructions. He leant on 
the help of aDod k’ams dban mo, keeper ot 
the teaching, and was a field of merit for per- 
sons ripe for conversion. His lay disciples have 
caused to be printed the reflections of those 
suns which are the incarnations (of the lamas 
of Tashilunpo): may the current of the river of 
the merits realized by their faith be the cause 
that all may be favoured ,, (figg. 101-102). 


13. pad dkar ac’an dbans rigs kyi cod pan dan 
rdo rie ajigs byed thag pai bar bsten cin 
adod k’ams dan mos rnam bzii las sprub pai 
rje btsun blobzan dpal Idan ye Ses abs man ga lam 


“The venerable Blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses 
Zabs realized the four kinds of magical works 
by virtue of aDod k’ams dban mo; he leant on 
the help of his protecting deity rDo rje ajigs 
byed and was a diadem of the initiated in the 
baptism of those holding the white lotus ,, 
(figg. 103-r04). 

14. blo bzan ajam dpal rgya mts’o rigs bdag can 
dpal Idan rdo rje ajigs byed mrion sum gzigs 
Iba pe ka ts'ans pa p’yin dkar bran du ak’ol 
bstan pai ai ma p’yogs las rnam rgyal Zabs|/ man 
ga lam 
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“bsTan pai fii ma p’yogs las rnam reyal 
who had the realization of rDo rje ajigs byed 
and belonged to the lineage of Blo bzan ajam 
dpal rgya mts’o, made obedient to his will lha 
Pe ka[r], Ts’ans pa and P’yin dkar,, (fig. 105). 

This list lends itself to certain remarks 
which may allow us to establish with cer- 
tainty the date when the woodcuts were en- 
graved. The inscriptions on the bottom of 
each tanka follow one another, as in a gsol 
adebs or invocation; they begin with the for- 
mula of good omen svasti and they close, 
according to established rules, with the other 
sanskrit word mafgalam, which must be writ- 
ten or uttered at the end of every invoca- 
tion; now the first margalam is to be found at 
the end of the inscription which accompanies 
woodcut n. 12, dedicated to Blo bzan ye 
Ses. This woodcut is known in two different 
editions, in one of which Blo bzan ye Ses 
is represented in the apparel proper to the 
Tashilama, and in the other in a master’s 
apparel. The inscription, identical in both 
woodcuts, clearly alludes to the engraving of 
the series; it is therefore certain that the wood- 
cuts 1-12 included cannot be earlier than the 
year 1737, in which Blo bzan ye Ses died; the 
series was then continued also for his succes- 
sors; thus were engraved also the woodcuts 
representing Blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses, who 
died in 1780, and rJe btsun bstan pai fii ma, 
who died in 1854. These three dates 1737, 
1780 and 1854 are the post quem limit for 
the engraving of the various woodcuts; of 
course in this case the inscription closes with 
the word mangalam, because the end of the series 
is considered shifted towards the new ending. 
Tankas n. $3 and n. $4 as we see when we 
compare them with the Tashilunpo blocks, 
represent respectively Abhayakaragupta and 
Sa skya pandita Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an. 

The scheme of the tankas is the same as 
that of the Tashilunpo drawings although 
the painter has broken away from it in some 
slight detail: in these case he has not copied, 
rather he has taken his inspiration from his 


models with a certain freedom. In Abhaya- 
karagupta’s tanka some petsonages are mis, 
sing, and in their place we only find one 
monk. In the drawing Abhayakaragupta hag 
a large serpent wound round his waist, in 
front of him a person is kneeling in the act 
of demanding grace: underneath, Prisoners 
being taken out of their dungeons and scenes 
of executions; thus is represented the miracle 
performed by Abhayakaragupta to induce 4 
Candala king to renounce the human sacri 
fices he had undertaken, by causing a serpent to 
appear, who overcame him and vanquished 
him. We see then that the painter, al 
though he executed his pictures on the Ta- 
shilunpo models, was not limited by their 
schemes. Certainly he was conftonted by 
a subject bound to a fixed tradition: the 
personage had to be represented in a par- 
ticular manner, with features prescribed by 
long usage and with such symbols and pos- 
tures as might distinguish him, beyond all 
doubt, from the other Indian or Tibetan mas- 
ters which appear in the lamaist pantheon; 
around him it was necessary to arrange those 
figures which the inscriptions, drawing their 
inspiration from a written tradition, specify 
as his acolytes and comrades. But the painter 
arranged these figures as he wished, and then 
pleased himself when he came to the landscape, 
done in a delicate scale of colours, deftly modu- 
lated and brightened by effects of depth and 
relief. On the lower corner we see Mahiakala 
emerging from the night of chaos, surround. 
ed by a halo of fire which, as if shaken by a 
furious wind, breaks up into a thousand 
tongues of flame. Above a dakini and an 
ascetic, whose dark skin shows him to be 
an Indian: he is certainly Rin c’en abyun 
gnas, (Ratnakara) Abhayakara’s master, one 
of the greatest and most active figures of late 
Buddhism. 

Tanka n. 54 on the contrary representing 
the Sa skya pandita, follows very closely the 
Tashilunpo model, which it faithfully repro- 
duces: the lama is in the act of performing 
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an exorcism; evidently the figure of a dark- 
skinned Indian yogin, in the lower right- 
hand corner, alludes to the conversion of 
the Shivaite ascetic Harinanda, which the 
Sa skya pandita accomplished in sKyid sron 
neat the Nepalese frontier‘) Above, a 
lama’s figure perhaps represents Grags pa 
rgyal mts’an, and to the left aJam dbyans ak’or 
lo brtan pa, Sthiracakra (Mafijusri), whose in- 
carnation the Sa skya pa are generally believed 
to be. Below Drag po, with four faces and 
four hands, dancing his terrific dance. 


TANKAS nn. 55 (Giuganino collection) 
56-60 (Plates 88-94, M). 


These tankas represent Tson ka pa’s life, 
thus they too are pictorial biographies, the 
representation of a rnam far according to the 
scheme of certain traditional invocations. 
Ts’on ka pa’s life, apart ftom the biogra- 
phies written by his disciples, already men- 
tioned elsewhere, is known to us even through 
some summaries like: rJe btsum tson k’a pai 
rnam tar c’en moi zur adebs rnam tar legs bsad 
kun adus, which preceds his biography in the 
edition of his complete works (vol. Ka) and 
through many litanies (gsol adebs). 

Our tankas, like those dedicated to Sakyagri 
or Padmasambhava, described above, are the- 
refore illustrated gsol adebs, designed both to 
commemorate the master’s life and to repre- 
sent in a visive form the invocations addressed 
to him. Hence they are divided into small 
pictures which unfold like a crown round the 
central figure, beginning as a rule from below, 
on the left; every scene is accompanied by an 
inscription alluding to the episode represented. 

Before examining each tanka in detail and 


identifyng the scenes represented, it is neces 


sary to point out that they are bound one to 
the other and form a series. As we have seen 
in similar cases, these pictorial biographies are 
inspired by some well known model. Is it 
possible to identify the model of the present 
series or to establish where it comes ftom? For 


tankas nn. 63-64 our certainty is absolute: in 
this case the painter has done nothing but 
copy his model and colour the drawing with 
great skull and a most delicate touch. I allude 
to the Tashilunpo woodcuts, consisting of 
a series of 15 tanka, one in the centre and 
seven on each side (figg. 106-120); the tankas 
contain 203 episodes altogether. 

We are thus able to ascertain where the 
model, from which many painters have drawn 
their inspiration, came from, and also to deter- 
mine its age. In fact we know the donor 
of the Tashilunpo series; as in the case of the 
Avadanakalpalata or of the 16 Arhats’ cycle, 
Tson k’a pa’s legend also was engraved to 
order for the same patron, C’os rgyal bSod 
nams stobs rgyas who, as we saw, died in 1747. 

As Tson k’a pa’s cycle is one of the sub- 
jects from which Tibetan painters very often 
drew their inspiration as the Yellow school 
prospered and spread, it will be useful to 
glance at the Tashilunpo woodcuts and to 
make a list of the scenes they represent. Thus 
we shall have a summary of the main mo- 
ments of the master’s life, according to the 
Yellow school’s orthodox tradition. This tra- 
dition was codified in a work today held in great 
consideration: K’yab bdag rje btsun bla ma dam pa 
t’ub dban rdo rje ac’an dan no bo dbyer ma mcis pa 
ajam mgon c’os kyi rgyal po tson ka pa cen pot rnans 
par tar pa t’ub bstan mdses pai ryan gcig ho mts’ ar nor 
bui ap’ren ba, of which we have already spoken. 

The correspondence between the inscrip- 
tions of the Tashilunpo series and the words 
of this book, when the same episodes are 
described, is nearly always literal, but this 
does not mean that the book is the source 
followed by the artist who drew the tan- 
kas, because, as we have said in the chapter 
on literature, Tibetan writers have generally 
copied one another; thus ftom their cor- 
respondence we cannot conclude that the 
author of the Tashilunpo woodcuts had the 
biography in mind. 

This is proved by a passage of the above 
mentioned biography, alluding precisely to the 
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Tashilunpo series, which must therefore be earlier 
than the book; indeed this passage is even more 
interesting because it contains the name of the 
artist who drew the woodcuts. In this pas- 
sage of the biography, Tson k’a pa’s meeting 
with the mk’an c’en C’os skyabs is discus- 
sed, and as the sources disagreed on the cit- 
cumstances of this visit, the author of the 
biography clears up the difficulty as follows: 

“ Concerning the meeting with the mK’an 
c’en C’os skyabs bzan po, the great biogra- 
phy (by mK’as grub rje) is not explicit, but 
other parallel biographies speak clearly about 
it. According to the chronological order 
followed in the pictorial biography painted 
on canvas by aJam dbyans bzZad pa, Tson 
k’a pa, after he had met the great ascetic, 
met him once more and then went to Lo ro. 
After having drawn the scene in which (the 
master) sees the bsT'an rim, by the scholar 
P’rin las and explains this work, in the first 
tanka on the left the painter shows how the 
master, in the mK’an c’en C’os skyabs’ 
school, listened to explanations of the scrip- 
tures of the Vinaya, of the Abhidharma, of the 
Madhyamika of the Lam rin, of Sa ra pa’s 
instructions on the Bodhicaryavatara, on the 
Blo sbyon’s treatises, etc., on other siitras and 
Tantric works ,, (op. cit., p. 132 5). 

From this quotation we learn that the 
Tashilunpo woodcuts are the same alluded 
to in the biography and that their author 
was aJam dbyans bad pa. It is true that 
there is a small difference between the ins- 
criptions on the tankas and the words ex- 
plaining the same episode in the original 
to which the biography refers; but the dif 
ferences do not go beyond that approximation 
which is one of the main characteristics of 
Tibetan writers. 

After these premises, having established the 
age and the author of the Tashilunpo wood- 
cuts, it is advisable, as I said before, to make a 
list of the episodes and the scenes to which our 
paintings can be referred and whose relations 
with this series it will be easy to ascertain. 


Central tanka. In the centre the master, on 
the left and on the right his Principal disciples 
on the left: 

aJam dkar po 

tGyal ts’ab rje 

rje dGe adun grub 


Byan sems, 
aJam dbyans tje 
aDul adsin pa; 
on the right: 


tTogs Idan aJam _—_Ses rab sen ge 


dpal rgya mts’o — Pal skyon 
mK’as grub rje Byani sems do rje 
Ses rab grags Ts’a lo. 


In the four corners, four scenes concerned 
with Tson k’a pa’s preceding lives, 


1. sion ajig rten R’ams adir nan bai (2) ‘od du gyur dus 
rgyal ba dban poi tog gis rje adi lun bstan pa. 

2. stion bram ze padmai tian ts'ul du gyur dus tdo rie 
gdan du t’ub pa la sel p’ren p'ul te. 

3. mts’o ma adros pai agram du ston pas c’os gsuns dus 
klus ts’ogs dui p'ul ba. 


Right: 
4. ston pa gans te ser bzugs dus dba p’yug tha klu 
rnams la c’os gsuns pa. 


Left: 
5. bya rgod p’un po ston pas rje lun bstan cin ts ogs 
dun (2) skur ba. 
54. ston pas ts’ogs dunt skur ba gans can cu mts'ams 
su sbas pa. 


Ist tanka: Right (Biogr. from p. 54 up to 
p- 72): 

6. mdo smad btson k’ar yab kelu abum dgei mnal lam du 
ajam dpal reya ban glegs bam can dai Ica lo can 
nas p’yag na rdo ries rdo rje abar ba sku la tim 
rmis yum Sia mo a c’os la me tog tan du Sel gyi 
k’yeu dan nub kyimk’a’ agros k’rus byas pa rmis. 

7. jo bo rin po c’e gdan drans pa dan fi zla skar gsum 
Sar pa rmis. 

8.’0s rje don rin Cen mnal lam du ajigs byed zal 
gigs Sin rje adi lua bstan pa. 

g. yun gyi mnal lam du skye bo rnams kyi(s) rol ( mo) 
me’od rdsas k’yer nas spyan ras gzigs bsu Zes 
nam mk’a’ gser sku ri bo tsam pa ak or beas 
b2ugs pa lus la t’im pa rmis pa. 
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FIG, 92 


10. yum gyi tugs Kai fel sgo bye in mk'a’ agros k’rus 
gsol ba rmis rje t’o reas Itams par Ite k’rab las 
tsan dan sdon po ak’runs pa. 
11. cos rje don rin ajam dhyans ril bu gnats ba. 
12. dgun lo gsum par rol pai rdo rjes dru du doe bsfien 
sdom pa bes cit lun bstan pa. 
13. 0s rje don rin pai drut du dye ts'ul gyi sdom pa 
bes pa. 
14. Cos rje don rin pai dru du dban skur Zus pa. 
15, nna lam du p’yag dor dan jo bo rje dan mjal. 
16. ...bstien mdsad (biogr., p. 964). 
17. abri gui pai p’rin las pa dan agrogs dbus gtsar Ia 
"ebs pa. 
18. Cab mdor Zag béugs skabs gnas beu drug da mgon 
po zal gzigs pa. 
and, Right (Biogr. from p. 72 to p. 75): 
1g. dguti lo beu bdun par abri k’uh (sic) du spyan mfa’ 
tin po Ce la feg cen sems bskyed dah p’yag 
cen lia Idan gsan cin rdo rje prem kyan 
gan pa. 
zo. ts’al pai bla rje dkon mc’og skyabs kyi drun du... 
dpyad la sbyans pa. 
21. siie tan du gnas dag skor par c’os gsan pa. 
za. bde ba can du bla ma yon... gis Ia p'ar p’yin 
gsan pa. 
23. klog pai slob dpon gitis kyi dru du mfion rtogs 
breyan sogs sbyans pa. 
2q.ajam rin la byams c’os kun gsan pa. 
25..gsan p'urgrva skor mdsad pa. 
26. bde ba can du grva skor mdsad pa. 
27. 2a lu lo c’en rin rnam la bde me’og mi tri bew gsum 
gsan pa. 
28, snar tan du ma ti pan cen la cos gsan pa. 
29. sa skyar grva skor mdsad. 
30. bzan Idan du grva skor mdsad pa. 
31. (dga’) ron du grva skor mdsad. 
32. nam rins du grva skor mdsad. 
33. jo nari du p’yogs legs par dus ak’or sbyor drug rje 
Rrid sogs gsan pa. 
34. spyi thas sar lam rim sogs gsan pa. 
35. er grva skor mdsad pa. 
36. snar t'ah du lo c’en don bzan la mion par mdsod 
gsan pa. 
37..gnas riiin du sgrva skor mdsad pa. 
38. fia dbon kun dea’ dpal la p'ar p’yin gsan pa. 


3rd, Right (Biogr. from p.75 to p- 87): 

39. rtse c’en du re mda’ par mion mdsod k’rid du os 
gsan pa. 

4o. an stod bsam glits du rje re mda’ pas ajug risa grel 
gsan pa. 

41. po talar lo c’en byan rtser c’os agrel gsan pa, 

42. skyor lui du mk’an cen blo gsal la rgya cer bgrel 
gsan pa. 

43. ts'ogs su rab moi Cit adsin la beugs, 

44. sku stod la siiwi gi drag po byui bstod (for stod) 
lust p’ur bstien sprub mk’as Zig gi gram du byon 
man hag hams su bes kyan ma p’an pa. 

45. nur smrig p'ui la la p’ebs pa. 

46. gnas rin du mnon pa kun btus kyi c’os ak’or skor ba. 

47. sa skyar re mda’ par kun btus sogs gsan pa. 

48. bla mai rdo rje rin c’en druts du rtog gis gsan pa. 

49. sa skya bla bran Sar pai dge bées las man nag blais 
te ... ba adon mdsad pas stiun dvans pa, 

50. ham vias sure mda’ pa ram grel gsan pa. 

51. sku mts’ams ganas rnam agrel la gzigs rtogs k’yad 
par can k’runs pa. 

52. mal gro Iba lun du bla ma bsod grags las stags kyi 
fabs sbyons gnan ba. 

53. bde ba can du po ti mah por gzigs. 

54. snar Can du Cos gsan cin grva skor mdsad, 

55. po don du bla ma rje btsun pa c’os gsan pa. 

56. lo tsa va rnam bzah la shan dnags sogs gsan cin 
dbyans can bsgrub pa. 

57. 5a skyar mdo... 

458. sos gun Cah la bEugs pa. 

59. dru du dbyans can gzigs rje... (sa?) pan cen. 


4th, Right (from p. 87 to p. 100): 

60. rtses Can du grva skor mdsad nas sian pai grags 
pas k’yab pa. 

61. yar kluis ts'ogs pai mk’an po bka’ bai ts'ul R'rims 
pai drun du bsiien par rdsogs. 

62.gdan sa t’el du spyan mia’ grags byah dai myjal 
legs bad kyis skyes p'ul p’ag grui bka’ abum 
sogs gsan cin lo c’en nam bzan la sprai rig pa 
§san pa. 

63. lha k’ats ke ‘ur dpon po la c’os man du gsuis pa. 

64. ts’al du bka’ dan bstan bcos (gyur) ro cog gzigs 
legs biad gser ap'ren (rtso)ms pa. 

6s. Iba sar tugs rje cen po dru du dye bsien ces dai 
we tags gnan pa. 
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66. bde ba can du sde snod mah du gsuns pa. 

67. dbus stod bya yul du p'ar ts'ad [dbu] gsum sogs 
Cos mah du gsuns pa. 

68. slar ts’al du legs bSad gser p’ren gi ap’ro mdsad pa. 

69. bde ba can du legs biad ser ap'ren rdsogs par mdsad 


a. 

70. a lun du ts’al pa mk’as me’og ye rgyal la dus 
ak’or agrel en béad pa ri mo sogs mk’as pa 
shyahs Cos kya gsuns. 

1. dbyar c’os gsal rgya mts’oi ts’ogs la sde snod kyi bsad 
pa gsun pa. 

72. stod lui mts’o smad du dus ak’or lo sbyans sin sde 
snod kyah gsuns pa. 

73. bde can du sde snod adsin pa mat po la géun ce 
cur man poi bgad pa gsuns pa. 

7g.gon dkar du yan dus ak’or lo sbyans sin sde snod 
man du gsan pa. 

75. rigs tia (Iha) kan du sde snod adsin pa bdun cu 
Ibag tsam Ia par ts’ad sogs c’os man du gsuis pa. 

76. yar klutt smon mk’ar du dbat dat rjes gnan sde 
snod kyi cos man du gna ba. 

a7. mon mk ar bkra Sis gdon du sde snod adsin pa rnams 
Ia po ti beu bdun bsad pa mdsad pa. 

98. [yar klutt dkar brag] bde me’og gi [bstien sgrub] 
sku mts’ams. 

79. po ta lar rje re mda’ par dan Than du agro ba man 
por legs bad gsun ba. 


sth, Right (from p. roo to p. 117): 

80. skyor lun brag tu dus ak’or sogs man du gsun ba. 

81. rtai lor snubs c’os lun du mk’an po grags Ses la bka’ 
ci rigs gsan pa. 

82. bla ma dbu ma par dbyans can rjes gnah skabs ajam 
dbyans gsum la gzigs skor. 

83. stag ts’an rdson kar lo c’en skyabs mc’og grags rgyan 
don bzan ajam dbyans rnams kyis p'ar rtag 
gis rnam par grel (2) sogs gnan ba. 

84. abau aba’ giter du re mda’ par gsan adus kyis b§ad 
pa gsan pa. 

85. c’os lun bla ma dbu ma pas lo tsas mdsad ajam dbyans 
la c’os gsan pa. 

86. fia mk’ris rtsa kaa yo ga pa mgon bzan la rdo rie 
dbyins gar tig dbyans gsum gsan rmi lam k’yad 
par can rmis pa. 

87. fiat stod du bu la agrel c’en beu bdun gsan pai cod 
dpal la dus ak’or gsan pa. 


88. ia stod bde c’en du rin po ces c’os dpal rje ap’ren 
bai dban lun bSad pa t’ig dbyans sogs gsan pa. 

89. Zva lurk’ yuh lbas pai t’ugs kai shags ap’ren rmis pa. 

go. éva lurk’ yun lbas par yo gai dkyil ak’or beu ghis 
sogs rgyud sde b2ii dbah bka’ mt’a’ dag gsan pa. 

91. pa gnam p’ag pa rir rin po c’e c’os dpal la yo gai 
skor gsan pa. 


92. bla ma dbu ma dan Iban du dga’ ba gdon du beugs 


a. 
93: dal ... lhan du b&ugs pa... slar yan (?) 
94.gzims kat so sor sku mts’ams gnan ba. 
95. dea’ ba gdon du bla ma yi dam la gsol ba byer med 
du (byed pas) rje btsun dan yi dam c’os rgyal 
’yi nah gsan gsum sogs gzigs Sin ts’e skyon 
bka’ sdod du kyur pa (2) 
96. tha sai t'og sten gis lhoi rgya ap’ugs kyi ‘og tu 
me’od pa mdsad par rje btsun gyis lua (bstan 
a). 
97: ba sai smo (or sgo2)... sten du bla ma dbu ma pas 
gsan adus kyi dban rdogs par gnan ba. 


98. skyor mo lun du c’os mah du gsun pa. 


6th, Right (from p. 117 to p. 123): 
99. dpon slob dou nas bya bral p’ebs pa. 

100. dpon slob t'ams cad kyis bags sbyan la agrus pa 
mdsad pas sais tgyas so lia byams mgon 
sman blo sogs kyi(s) Zal gzigs pa. 

101. yar “ol k’ar bSag shyan dan p'al po c’ei nan gi rgyal 
nas kyi spyod par slobs ts'e ajam dbyans sans 
rgyas so lia sogs kyi skor ba gzigs. 

102. tdsin fii byams mgon ajal (for mjal) mc’od pa 
smon lam mdsad pa. 

103. dvags po sman lun p'ur bzugs dus ajam dbyans 
la sans rgyas byan sems kyi(s) skor ba dpag 
tu med pa Zal gzigs. 

104. ya dvags po sman lun p’ur ajigs byed zal p’yag 
yons rdsogs dan ajam dbyans la pan grub du 
ma dan grub cen brgyad cus bskor ba gzigs pa. 

105. ajam dbyans la sans rgyas byan sems kyis skor 
bai ajam dbyans kyi tugs Rar ral grit yu ba 
dan rjei t’ugs k’ar ral grii rtse mo jug pas bdud 
rtsii rgyun babs pai ‘od zer ak’or rnams gyi 
agro ba dak mi agro ba mah po gzigs pa. 

106. dvags po sman luk du ts’o ap’ral me’od la smon lam 
rlabs c’en mdsad par p’yogs kyis sais rgyas 


nam mk’a’ gan ba zal gzigs pa. 
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7th, Right (from p. 123 to p. 132): 

107. ‘ol k’a rdsin fir rje btsun gyis gsun ltar Zig gsos 
gyis.gsun bar rnams la ap’rin las btsol ba. 

108. rdsin ji Zig gsos rab gnas sogs rgyas par mdsad 
dus sans rgyas so lia gzigs pa. 

109. rdsits jit byams stod bde smon sogs rtsoms pa. 

110. Tho brag bra ‘o dgon par mk’an c’en p’yag rdor 
dan ajal so sor ajam dbyans p’yag (bzi pa) 
snan byw ba. 

111, bla mai rnal abyor gsah skabs p’yag rdor rje la 
tim cin mk’an c’en la goat bdag gis lun bstan 

a. 
112. byams pa la bslab btus Zus gsuhs ba Itar rier Zus 
a. 

113. mk’an c’en la lam rim sogs sian reyud kyis dban 
rjes gnan gsan cit Iba dga’ gis Zal gzigs byin 
ayis rlabs pa. 

114. ajam dbyans Zal gzigs cih stod pa ts’ans cod pan 
dan c’os gos sogs rdsitt jit byams par skur te 
gital du byon. 

115. ghal lor p’rin las pai bstan rim spyan drahs par 
bsu ba mdsad pa. 


116... bstan rim ts’ar gcig gsuns pa. 


Donor: 


C’os tgyal bsod nams stobs rgyas zuh van la 
na mo 


tst, Left (from p. 139 to p. 142): 

117. ghal gura skor du mk’an c’en c’os skyabs Ia dul 
mon dou ma sogs kyi lun dan bka’ edams kyi 
gdams (pa)... rdsogs par gsan pa. 

118. giial gsal rje yar adren du ajam dbyans dat rnam 
sras dal gigs pa. 

119. rtsa ri ma c’en la p’ebs pa. 

120. rtsa rir bde mc’og gs... ajug ts°ogs ak’or mdsad pa. 

121, mo lai rtsar byams mgon Zal gzigs cit lun bstan pa. 

122. gHal set ge rdson du dus ak’or sbyor drug sogs 
la shyans Sin dus ak’or gyi al gzigs lun 
bstan pa. 

123. ghal du dbyans can ma dat ajam dbyans 2al gzigs 
nas lun bstan pa. 

124. gser gyi abum par me’od abul sogs ajam dbyans kyi 
zal gzigs lun bstan pa. 

125. ghal sgah c'un skya ser rnams la c’os gun pa. 

126, t3'a ts’a abum teh man po btab. 


and, Left (ftom p. 142 to p. 1 56): 

127. gital stod ra gron du rgyal ts’ab dar ma rin en daj 
ajal...adus pai c’os ak’or gital lun va ey itor 
adsugs pai mdsad. 

128. dvags po tha sdins du ap'ags pa yab sras lial al 
g2igs Sin du nan nas sans tgyas skyans gyis dou 
mai rgya dpe dbu la Zug pa. 

129. shon ‘ol dgai mk’ar p’ug du bugs c’os mans dy gsi 

a. 

130. eh ee os gsuns pa. 

131. ‘ol dgai brag gdon du doun bugs pa. 

132. rdsin jti rjes me’od pa abul dus rpyal rigs lia nam 
mk’a’ Rams gan gzigs pa. 

133. tgyal ts’ab rie la sogs [Ia] c’os man du gsun ba, 

134. zam k’a nas dbu pan cur ltahs par Raa po san sin 
dgon lun bstan pa. 

135. fian po mda’ mdor dge adun dun skye bai ts’ogs la 
c’os gsun pa. 

136. po ta lar sde snod adsin pa brgya p’rag du mala lam 
rim adul ba sogs c’os man du gsun pa. 

137. dga’ bagdon du stiags byan sems kyi slabbyagsuis pa, 

138. dga’ ba gdon du rje btsun re mda’ pa dan mjal ba, 

139. rje btsun yab sras gis kas c’os man du gsuis pa. 


3rd, Left (from p. 156 to p. 169): 

14o. rva sgren la p’ebs pa. 

1gi.rva sgreh du yab sras ghis baugs ste Cos man du 
Lsuns pa. 

142. abri k’un Ia p’ebs pa. 

143. abri k’un du spyan mha’ rin po Cer p'yag c’en cos 
drug sogs dge adun rnams c’os gsuh pa. 

144. gnam rtser sten gi gtsug lag k’an du c’os rje rnam pa 
gsum kyi bstan pai dag t’er mdsad bslab pa 
bstan bcos mdsad pa. 

145.91 bew bdun dan rnam abyed las gsuns pai Itun 
parnam biags sdom sogs tgyas par gsun pa. 

146. rva sgren du p’eb me’od pa pul smon lam btab pas 
ston pa nas mk’an c’en por Zal gzigs jo bos 
dbu la p’yag b&ag lun bstan lam rim c'en mo 
brtsoms t’at tha sogs dbus p’yogs g2i bdag 
raams adud pa. 

147. 1va sgren du sde snod adsin pa mah por lam rim 
gsun tse ap’ul keyi me'od pa dai smon lam 
mdsad pa. 

148. tha sar dgon gsar du ts’ad ma rnam agrel gyi gui 
don ... gsutt. 
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149. ‘on bde c’en sten du shyar b2ug sde snod adsin pa 
du ma la lam rim sogs gsun pa. 

150. ‘od de gun rgyal Iba Zol byams glin du lam rim dan 
(b)skyed rdsogs man du gsuns dpon slob rnams 
sku mts’ams dam par bead rje btsun gyis Zal 
gzigs lun bstan pa. 

151. dam pa matt pos gsol ba btad par rten rgyud sdei 
(b21i lam) lus yons rdsogs ston pai bstan bcos 
rtsams, gsat shags lam rim sogs kyah gswas. 


4th, Left (from p. 169 to p. 216): 

152. byat cub lun du dgun béugs sde snod adsin pa mah 
por lam rim sogs gsuh pa. 

153. ser cos sdin su ye Ses mgon po Zal gzigs abral med 
du gyur mk’ as grub rje dat ajal ba. 

154. ser Cos sdin kyis nam mar ston nid ai Sui agrel 
rkan gi yi ge gzigs pa. 

155. ser c’os sdin su rgya nag tai min rgyal poi abul 
skyal byun ba. 

156. se rar (...). Ses sogs mdo shags kyi c’os man du 
LSuR pa. : 

157, skyid smad gram bu lut du lam rim dan shags kyi 
c’os mah du gsun pa. 

158. lha sar Zig gsos smon lam me’od abul bsam mi k’yab 
mdsad pa Zal gzigs sogs ts’ad las adas cin dea’ 
Idan adebs pai rtag pa Zus pa. 

159. ri bo dea’ Idan zabs kyis ... pai bskor. 

160. ser c’os sdins su sde snod adsin pa mah por risa Se 
dah ts’ul R’rims leu lam rim sogs man du gsun pa. 

161. zans ri p'u cin du spyan mna’ bsod bzan la lam 
rim sogs c’os man du gsun pa. 


sth, Left (from p. 216 to p. 229): 

162. ‘ol dga’ bsam gli du c’os gsuns Zin abul dan Itas no 
mts’ar can byun ba. 

163. gat lor ajams dbyans dkyil ak’or sogs 2a: gzigs 
lun bstan rmis pa. 

164. t'ams cad mk’yen bu ston gyi gsan adus gtegs bam 
gnan ba rmis pa. 

165. mar pai bsre ap’ro tugs hes byun ba. 

166. c’os drug (2) sprul gsum gyis bsre ba skor dew 
Ia thes pa brites pa. 

167. ghiid dati rmi lam bsre bai bskor la nes pa man po 
briies pa. 

168. rta lo dga’ Idan du lam rim sgron gsal sogs c’os man 
LSUNS pa. 


169. yos lor byams bugs (nas) sgom dus sais reyas 
sogs Zal mat du gzigs pa. 

170. sais rgyas Cams cad dart mc'og gi (>) dios sgrub 
ster bai lha gum... gi lba gis... £al gigs pa 

171. abrug lo sku mts'ams dus sans rgyas nam mk’, 
k’yab pa rab gzigs dat ava dbia ti yar Sigs 

172. slob ma bdun beas bzlab sgom Ia abad par ‘nod 
byed kyis dam bea’ p’ul ba. 

173. bzan po béugs stans kyi b&ugs par ston par rje 
la t’im cit bdud adul bai tin adsin la bugs pa, 

174. ri bo dga’ Idan gyi dgon pa adebs par mdsad pa. 

6th, Left (from p. 230 to p. 328): 

175. ‘on bkras Sis do kar dge adun grub pa dan ajal bai 
skor. 

176. dga’ Idan du bde mc’og gi bskyed rdsogs sogs mar 
du mdsad cit ajam dbyans kyis lun bstan pa. 

17. rtogs Idan pai gital (for mnal) lam du meod rten 
la mk’a’ agros... k’rus gsol ba. 

178. dga’ Idan yans can gyi tha k’an dan rten bens 
mdsad dus bde mc’og gi lha ts’ogs zal gzigs 

179. btsug lag k’at de rab gnas skabs ajigs byed nam 
mk’a’ gat ba Ider sku la t’im pa gzigs pa. 

180. dga’ Idan du c’os kyi ak’or lo rgyun c’ad med par 
skor ba. 

181. ajug pai rnam biad brtsams fin gsuns pa. 

182, sde snod adsin pa mt’a’ yas la bde mc’og rtsa rgyud 
la sogs pa c’os mah du gsun tika mdsad pa. 

183. c’os bsruns la gtor abul dan dbyais rins sogs gnan ba, 

184. sde snod adsin pa mt’a’ yas gsuns dus ak’or ajigs 
byed sogs gsuns pa. 

185, dga’ Idan nas Iba sa p’ebs pa. 

186. lha sai jo bo me’od pa dan smon lam mt’a’ yas 
mdsad pa. 

187, stod lun cab ts’'an Ia p’ebs ser sku mah po cos 
dan byin rlabs gnan ba. 

188. c’u mig lun gi c’os grvar sat adus tha ts’ogs tim pai 
gzigs snan bywn Zin lua bstan pa. 


jth, Left (from p. 328 to p. 370): 
189. abras spuns su p’ebs skabs ado lii snar aja’ gzugs pa. 
190. abras spuns shags kan du rab gnas mdsad. , 
191. abras spuns su Cos gswas skabs c’os sgrvar aja 
GRUgS pa. 
192. tha sar jo bo rin po c’ei dru du lus bstan pa yun 
rit gnas pai rten abrel smon lam mdsad pa. 
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193. Cos sdins su gs0 (sbyon) mdsad Zin c’os gsuns skor. 

194. brag dkar rdson dpon la shags grva adsugs pai Zal 
Ita gnani ba. 

19s.gsai shags mk’ar du rab gas rgyas par gnan. 

196. de pas brag dkar du byon ba, 

1g7.grub bair p'ebs nam mk'a’ nas... i sgra c’en po 
byui ba. 

198. abras spurs nas p'ebs dus sa gyo Zin aja’ gzugs pa, 

199. dga’ Idan yar pa can du smon lam rgya c’er gnan 
cin c’os skor la ap’rin las btsol ba. 

200. ts’ogs Kan dbus p'ebs nas bde can smon lam Sis 
briod rgyas par mdsad pa. 

201. gzims R’an du situa ts'ul bstan pas Zva dan gos ber 
rgyal ts’ab par gan zin ts’ogs ak’or dan rdo 
rje bzlas mdsad pa. 

202. mifiam bag ‘od gsal c’os skur myan han adas rdsu 
prrul bstan cin aja’ ts’on dan me tog gi car 
babs cin dag 2in du gsegs. 

203. dpa’ bo mka’ agros spyan drans. 


Without number: 


bde ba can du rgyal sras kyi ts’ul byun ba bde 
ba can du ajam dpal shit por ak’runs pa. 


1. In ancient times, in this world, when 
he was Nan bai ‘od, he received from the 
Buddha dBan poi tog a prophecy concerning 
his future destiny (Vai da rya ser po, p. 9; 
biogr., p. 18 ff). 

2. In ancient times, when he appeared as 
the Brahman Pad ma nan Idan in rDo te 
gdan, he offered the Buddha a rock-crystal 
necklace. 

3. When, on the banks of lake Ma dros 
pa (Anavatapta) the Buddha was preaching 
the Law, the serpents gave him the shell to 
be blown during religious gatherings. 

4. When the Buddha was residing on the 
Kailasa, He preached the Law to Igvara, to 
the gods and to the nagas. 

5. On mount Bya rgod p’un po, the Buddha 
foretold his future destinies and gave him the 
shell to be blown during religious gatherings. 

54. The shell given by the Buddha, to 
be blown for collecting the monks, is hidden 
among the mountains. 


6. In Tson k’a, in the lower mDo, his father 
Klu abum dge saw in a dream aJam dpal as 
an Indian bandbe with a book; ftom the 1Can 
lo can heaven (it seemed to him that) P’yag na 
rdo rje flung a rdo rje and that it disappeared 
into his body. His mother Sin mo a c’os 
saw in a dream a (white as) rock-crystal child 
in the Me t’og t’an, and some dakini, come 
from the West, who were bathing him. 

7. His father dreamt that the Jo bo rin po 
c’e (of Lhasa) had been led to him by monks 
and that the sun, the moon and a star had 
risen in the same moment. 

8. Thec’os rje Don (grub) rin (c’en) in 
a dream had a vision of aJigs byed and made 
a prophecy (concerning the saint who was to 
be born). 

9. His mother saw in a dream some per- 
sonages carrying musical instruments and li- 
turgical objects; they said they were going to 
meet sPyan ras gzigs, and a golden image, as 
large as a mountain, which was in the sky, 
together with his retinue, disappeared into 
her body. 

10. His mother dreamt that the door of 
her heart had opened and that the child had 
been washed by a mK’a’ agro ma: so that 
the Saint should be born in the morning 
from (his mother’s) navel, a sandal stalk 
issued (from it). 

11. The c’os rye Don (grub) rin (c’en) 
gives him the pills (blessed by) aJams dbyans. 

12. At the age of three, from Rol pai rdo 
tje, he receives the rules of ordination and 
the prophecies. 

13. Having gone to the c’os rje Don 
(grub) rin c’en, he received ftom him the 
tules of monastic life. 

14. Led to the c’os rje Don (grub) rin 
c’en, he asks for baptism. 

15. Ina dream he had a vision of P’yag na 
rdo rje and of Atiéa. 

16. He worshipped in order (to obtain the 
gift of eloquence). 

17. Accompanied by an officer of aBri 
gun, he went to gTsan. 
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18, While living for one day in C’ab mdo, 
he had the vision of the 16 Arhats and of the 
mGon po. 

19. At the age of 17, in aBri gun, under 
the precious spyan sia, he listened to the 
method of framing the thought of enlighten- 
ment according to the Great Vehicle and the 
great mudra with its five divisions; he also 
heard the rDo rje ap’ren (Vajravali). 

20. Under the noble lama dKon mc’og 
skyabs of Ts’al, he applied himself to the 
study of the examination of symptoms (accord- 
ing to the biography: he studied under this 
master medicine viz. the Yan lag breyad and 
P’yag len). 

21. In sNet’an he heard the Law at gNas 
dag skor pa’s school. 

22. In bDe ba can he listened to the Praj- 
faparamita under Yon (tan) rgya (mts’o). 

23. Under the two masters of reading (Yon 
tan rgya mts’o and Sar c’os pa) he applied 
himself to the study of the mNon rtogs rgyan. 

24. Under aJam rin he heard all the ‘laws’ 
of Byams pa. 

25. He goes to the seminary in gSan p’u. 

26. He goes to the seminary in bDe ba can. 

27.In Za lu, at the school of the great 
lotsava Rin c’en rnam regyal, he listened to 
bDe mce’og’s cycle, according to Maitripa 
system and comprising 13 gods. 

28, In sNar t’an he listened to the Law at 
the school of the Pandita Mati. 

29. He studies in the Sa skya seminary. 

30. He studies in the bZan Idan seminary. 

31. He studies in the dGa’ ron seminary. 

32. He studies in the Nam rins seminary. 

33. In Jo nan, at P’yogs legs pa’s school 
(but the master’s name was P’yogs las rnam 
rgyal) he learns the traditional commentaries 
on the sixfold yoga of the Dus kyi ak’or lo etc. 

34. In sPyi lhas he listened to the Lam rim. 

35. He studies in the seminary in E. 

36. In sNar t’an he listened to the mNon 
par mdsod (Abhidharmakosa) at the school of 
the great lotsiva Don (grub) bzan po. 

37. He studies in the seminary in gNas riiin. 


38. At the Na dbon Kun dea’ dpal’ 
school (in rT se c’en) he li eee 
schoo! (in. istened to the Praj- 
fiaparamita. 

39. InrTsec’en, at Re mda’ pa’s 
he listened to the traditional eee 
the mNon mdsod. 

40. In bSam glin in Nan stod, at Re mda’ 
pa’s school, he studied the Madhyamakavatara, 
text and commentary. 

41. In Potala he listened to the Law and 
to its commentary under the great lotsava Byan 
c’ub rtse mo. 

42. In sKyor mo lun, at the great abbot 
Blo gsal’s school, he, listened to the rGya cer 
(vinaya) together with its commentary. 

43. During the holy office he fell into deep 
meditation. 

44. Having contracted a serious illness in 
his chest (sku stod =the upper part of the 
body) he went to (O rgyan pa), a learned 
master who meditated in the cave of sTod 
lun; although he received instruction ftom 
him, he did not improve. 

45. He goes to the Nur smrig p’u pass, 

46. In gNas riiin he preaches on the Abhi 
dharmasamuccaya. 

47. In Sa skya he listens to the Abbidbar- 
masamuccaya from Re mda’, ete. 

48. Under the master rDo rje rin c’en he 
listens to (the explanation) of the br Tag giiis. 

49. From a scholar who was in the bLa 
brant Sar pa of Sa skya he obtained the expla- 
nation of the Tantric formulas, and reciting 
(the mantra) on the syllabe “ha,, he was 
healed. 

so. At Re mda’ pa’s school in Nam rins 
he learns the Pramanavarttika. 

51. During a period of meditation, while 
he was looking at the Pramanavarttika an ex 
traordinary knowledge of its intuitive sense 
was born in him. 

52. In Lha lun, in the environs of Mal 
gro, he applies himself to the study of Tantric 
formulas, at the school of the master bSod 
(nams) grags pa." 

53. In bDe ba can he sees many books. 
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$4. In sNar t’an he listens to the Law and 
studies in the monastery. 

5. In Bo don, under the noble’s lama, he 
listened to the Law (at C’os dbans school). 

56. At the school of the lotsiva Nam 
mk’a’ bzan po,') he learns rhetoric and 
obtains the realization of Sarasvati. 

57. In Sa skya he [explains] the Sutras. 

8. He resides in Sos (ka) gun t’an. 

59. Near... he had the vision of Sarasvati 
the noble... pandita. 

60. Having explained the Law to the 
monks in rTse t’an, his fame spread abroad. 

61. In Yar kluns he obtains the complete 
vows from the Ts’ul k’rims (rin c’en) who 
presided the ceremony (Ses rab mgon po took 
part in it as moral preceptor, las dpon, and bSod 
nams rdo rje as esoteric teacher, gsan ston)."°4) 

62. In gDan sa t’el he met the spyan sia 
Grags pa byan c’ub; he gave him “the col. 
lection of the beautiful words ,, and he heard 
the explanation of P’ag mo gru’s works; then, 
at the school of the great lotsiva Nam mk’a’ 
bzan po he heard (in the biogr., p. 95}, 
Kalapa and Candravyakarana). 

63. Next he explained the Law to the 
dPon po of Lha k’an ke ‘ur (biogr., p. 96 5, 
Ke rur). 

64. In Ts’al (of sKyid Sod) he saw the 
(Tibetan) translations of the bKa’ agyur and 
of the bsT'an agyur, and began to write the 
Legs bJad gser ap’ren (a commentary on the 
Abbisamayalankara, written at the age of 32).'°5) 

65. In Lhasa, in front of the (image) of 
the Great merciful. 

66. In bDe ba can he explains many 
sacred books. 

67. In Bya yul, in the upper dBus, he 
explains many aspects of the Law, the Praj- 
faparamita, logic and the Madhyamika. 

68. Once more in Ts’al, he continued the 
Legs biad gser apr'en. 

69. In bDe ba can he completed the Legs 
biad gser apr’en. 

70. In sKyor mo lun, at the school of the 
great scholar of Ts’al, Ye Ses rgyal mts’an,"° 


he became versed in the Kalacakra, in its com. 
mentary, in the drawing (of the mandala) 
and he preached the Law. ae 

71. During the summer retreat, in the gar 
thering of monks convoked by Blo gsal rpya 
mts’o, he explains the sacred books, 

72. In mTs’o smad of sTod lun he ap- 
plied himself to the study of the Kalacakra 
and preached the Law. 

73. In bDe ba can he explained many 
major and minor texts to many monks pro- 
ficient in the sacred scriptures. 

74. In dGon dkar he applied himself again 
to the study of the Kalacakra and explained 
many sacred scriptures. 

75. In the temple dedicated to the five mys. 
tical families he explains the Prajiiaparamiti, 
logic, etc. to many monks proficient in the 
sacred scriptures. 

76. In sMon mk’ar in Yar kluns he im- 
parts baptism and instructions (to the monks) 
and preaches on many sacred scriptures. 

77. In bKra ¥is gdon, in the environs 
of sMon mk’ar he explains 17 volumes 
to many monks proficient in the sacred 
scriptures. 

78. Then in Yar brag in Yar kluns he 
retires to meditate on bDe mc’og. 

79. Having gone to Potala together with 
Re mda’ pa, he utters many beautiful 
maxims. 

80. In sKyor mo lun he preaches many 
sermons on the Kalacakra and other texts. 

81. In the year of the horse (when he was 
34, 1390) he listens in sNubs c’os lun to all 
sorts of texts of the sacred scriptures, at the 
abbot Grags pa Ses rab’s school. 

82. Under the master dBu ma pa, while 
receiving instruction on Sarasvati, he sees 
three figures of aJam dbyans (corresponding 
to his three bodies). 

83. In sTag ts’an rdson k’ar the great 
lotsiva sKyabs mc’og (dpal bzan po), Grags 
pa rgyal mts’an, Don (grub) bzan po and 
aJam dbyans instruct him on the Prajfdparae 
mita, the rTag giis and the Pramana- varttika.'®) 
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84. In aBau abar gfier he hears from Re 
mda’ pa the commentary on the San adus 
(lacking in the biography). 

85. In C’os lun he hears the Law from 
aJam dbyans, dBu ma pa acting as interpreter. 
"36. In the temple of mK’ris rtsa k’an (on 
the frontier between) Nan (stod and Nan 
smad) at the school of the master of Yoga 
mCGon bzan, he learnt to dance, the man- 
ner of drawing the mandalas and the songs 
(dbyais) connected with the mandalas of the 
Vajradhatu - and he dreamt many dreams. 

87. In Nani stod he listens to the Kalacakra at 
the school of C’os dpal, who had heard the great 
commentary in 17 chapters from Buston.'°8) 

88. In bDe c’en in Nan stod the Rin po 
c’e C’os dpal explained the rDo re ap’ren 
and he heard from him the way of drawing 
mandalas, the songs etc. 

89. In Za lu he dreamt of a necklace of 
mantras in the heart of K’yun Ilha." 

90. In Za lu, at K’yun lha’ school, he 
heard (the method) of initiation and many 
instructions on the four kinds of Tantras and 
on the 12 sorts of mandalas. 

91. In P’ag pa ri, in the environs of Pa 
gnam (biogr.: Pa nam) he heard at the Rin 
poc’e C’os dpal’s school (teachings) concern- 
ing the Yogas. 

92. Together with the master dBu ma 
pa, he lives in dGa’ ba gdon. 

93. ... abides together again... 

94. In their cells they meditate separately. 

95. In dGa’ ba gdon he invokes his mas- 
ter as his protecting deity and meditates on 
him as not different from his own self: then 
he had the vision of rJe btsun (Mafijuéri) and 
of the protecting deity, the C’os rgyal in his 
exoteric, esoteric and secret form and... Ts’e 
skyon and bKa’ sdod (gSin rje c’os rgyal). 

96. Making an offering under the South- 
ern dome of the upper storey in the temple in 
Lhasa, he obtained the prophecy from rJe btsun. 

97. Over the gate... of Lhasa the master 
dBu ma pa conferred on him the complete 
baptism of the gSam adus. 


98. In sKyor mo lun he explains a large 
part of the Law. 

99. The master and his disciples, nine in 
all, having ... went to Bya bral. 

100. The master and his disciples (in ‘Ol 
k’a) having put great zeal in the ceremony 
of purification through confession, (Tson k’a 
pa) had a vision of 35 Buddhas of the con- 
fession of sins, of Maitreya-natha, of Bhaisajya 
guru, etc. 

101. When he in ‘Ol ka, having accom- 
plished the purification through confession, 
studied the bodhisattva’s practice according 
to the Avatamsaka (p’al po c’e) he had a 
vision of aJam dbyans surrounded by the 
35 Buddhas invoked during the confession 
of sins. 

102. In rDsin ji he visits Maitreyanatha’s 
image and performs the sacred ceremonies 
and utters the vow. 

103. While living in the cave of sMan lun 
in Dvags po, he had a vision of Majfiju- 
sri, surrounded by numberless Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 

104. And again in the cave of sMan lun 
in Dvags po he had a vision of aJigs byed 
with all his arms and faces, and of aJams 
dbyanis surrounded by many pandits and sid- 
dhas and by the 80 great Siddhas. 

105. He had a vision of aJam dbyans sur- 
rounded by Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and 
saw that the hile of a sword was in the heart 
of aJam dbyans, but the point of the sword 
was stuck in his heart and a flow of ambrosia 
was falling from it, whose great light now 
reached and now did not reach the mouth 
of the beings present in the assembly."?°) 

106. While he was performing the cere- 
mony of the feast of the great miracle in sMan 
lun in Dvags po, he took a great vow, and 
then he had the vision of the Buddhas in 
all points of space (hastening there, in such a 
great number) that they filled up space. 

107. In the temple of rDsin ji in ‘Ol 
dga’, according to rJe btsun’s words “ repair 
ruined things ,,, he began to act. 
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108. When he performs, in rDsin ji, the 
ceremony of consecration and other rites he 
has the vision of 35 Buddhas invoked during 
the confession of sins. 

109. In rDsin ji-he composes the hymn 
to Byams pa and the treatise on the manner 
of framing the vow in order to be reborn in 
the bDe ba can. 

110. (At 39, in the year 1395) he goes 
to Lho brag in the Monastery of Bra ‘o to 
meet the great abbot P’yag na rdo rje, and 
then he had the vision of Byams pa and of 
four-handed mGon po. 

111. While he was hearing (ftom his mas- 
ter) the method of meditating on the identity 
between himself and the master, it seemed to 
him that he was reabsorbed into P’yag rdo rje 
and the Lord of secrets (gSan bdag) made a 
prophecy for the great scholar (P’yag rdor pa). 

112. When (his master) told him to ask 
Byams pa for summary instructions, Tson 
k’a pa, according to this advice, questioned 
(the god). 

113. He heard from that great scholar the 
method of meditation (Lam rim) and the 
instructions on the baptism of the Tantras, to 
be orally transmitted, and then he received 
the grace of seeing the god who was pleased. 

114. Having had a vision of aJam dbyans, 
he offered to Byams pa’s image, in rDsin 
ji, the hymn beginning with the words “ Brah- 
ma’s diadem,, and apparel for the liturgical 
ceremonies etc., then he went to gNal. 

115. In gNal and in Lo ro he made the 
commentary upon the bsTan rim (biogr., 
p- 132) of the dGe b¥es P’rin las pa. 

116. For the first time he explained the 
bsTan rim. 

117. In gNal, in the seminary, he hears the 
instructions on the theory and practice of the 
Vinaya, the Abhidharma, the Madhyamika at 
the school of the great abbot C’os skyabs."™) 

118. While residing in the (monastery of ) 
Yar adren in gSal rje in gNal he had a vi- 
sion of aJam dbyans and of rNam t’os sras. 

119. He goes to rMa c’en in Tsa ri. 


120, In Tsa ri he performs the 
after (the method of) iD mc’og car 
121. By the Mo la he had the vision and 
the prophecy of Byams mgon. 

122. In Sen ge rdson in gNal, apply 
himself to elias on the’ Dus cerns 
lo and on the sixfold yoga, he had the vision 
and the prophecy of the Dus kyi ak’or lo, 

123. After having had the vision of dByanis 
can ma and of aJam dbyanss, he received their 
prophecy. 

124. Having made offering to gSer (bye) 
gyi abum, he had the vision and the prophecy 
of aJam dbyans. 

125. In sGan c’un in gNal he preaches 
to monks and laymen. 

126. (In the same place) he makes several 
tens of thousands of ts’a ts’a. 

127. In Ra gron in upper gNal he met 
rGyal ts’ab Dar ma rin c’en and in gNal lun 
ra c’en mo he held a great gathering of monks, 

128. In Lha sditis in Dvags po he had 
a vision of the holy master and of his four 
disciples (Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Buddha- 
gupta, Candrakirti, Bhaviveka); among them 
Buddhagupta placed on his head the Indian 
manuscript of the Madhyamika. 

129. First, residing in the castle of ‘Ol dga’ 
he preached on many points of the Law. 

130. He preached in Eti ‘ur (biogr.: Ete ‘ut). 

131. He passes the winter in Brag gdon 
in ‘Ol dga’. 

132. When Tson k’a pa presented an 
offering in rDsin ji, he saw the sky full of 
Buddhas of the five mystical families. 

133. He preaches to rGyal ts’ab and to 
many others. 

134. When his cap fell from the bridge into 
the water, he prophesied the foundation (in that 
place) of the monastery of San sift in Nan. 

135. In mDa’ mdo of Nii po he preached 
to a gathering of monks and laymen. 

136. In Potala he preached to many 
hundreds of monks, versed in the scriptures, 
upon various parts of the Law, the Lam rim, 
the Vinaya, ete. 
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137. In dGa’ ba gdon he preaches on the 
tules for achieving the thought of enlighten- 
ment, and on the mantra. 

138. In dGa’ ba gdon he met Re mda’ pa. 

139. Tson k’a pa preaches on the work 
of Atisa and of his disciple aBrom ston. 

140. He goes to Ra sgren. 

141. The master and his disciple Dar ma 
rin c’en dwell in Rva sgren and preach on 
many aspects of the Law. 

142. He goes to aBri gun. 

143. In aBri gun he preaches to the pre- 
cious spyan sia’ on the Mahamudra and on 
Naropa’s six laws, and to the monks on the 
Law (in general). 

144. IngNam rte, in the upper temple, he 
composed the book of purification of the Law 
according to the precepts of the three lords of 
the Law sKyabs mc’og dpal bzan etc. and 
also wrote the treatise on practical instructions. 

145. He preached amply on the confession 
of sins, as it 1s told in the book of the 17 foun- 
dations and in the explicative books ( prakarana). 

146. Having entered Rva sgrens, made 
his offering and uttered his vow, the master 
had a vision of the Great Abbot Jo bo (Ati- 
sa), who put his hands on his head; he 
began to write the method of studying the 
teachings, and was then venerated by T’an 
lha and by all the Sa bdag of dBus (at the 
age of 46, year water-horse 1402). 

147. While in Rva grens he explained the 
Lam rin to many monks versed in the sacred 
scriptures, he made a great offering and ut- 
tered a vow. 

148. (At the age of 48, year wood-mon- 
key 1404) in Lhasa, in dGon gsar he ex- 
plained the meaning of the Pramanavarttika. 

149. In bDe ba c’en sten, in ‘On, he 
spent the summer retreat, and explained the 
Lam rim etc. to many monks versed in the 
sacred scriptures. 

150. In Byams pa glin (of ‘Ol k’a) near 
‘O de gun reyal lha Zol,") he explained the 
Lam rim and the double method: the evoca- 
tive one and the perfect one; the master and 


his disciples, having then retired to meditate 
(during the winter), had rJe btsuns’ Vision 
and prophecy. 

151. By virtue of the prayers of some excel. 
lent persons (like mC’og dpal bzan po and 
others) he composed the rGyud sde b3ii lam yi 
lus yons rdsogs ston pai bstan bcos, and explained 
the method of the secret formulas. 

152. Being in Byan c’ub lun in winter 
he preached about the Lam rim etc., to many 
monks proficient in the sacred scriptures. 

153. In C’os sdin in Se ra he had a vision 
of Ye Ses mgon po and became identified 
with him; then he met mK’as grub rje. 

154. On the sky above C’os sdins in Se ra 
he had a vision of the letter: a, the foundation of 
every explanation of the twenty kinds of void. 

155. In C’os sdins in Se ra arrived those 
who brought gifts offered by the Emperor 
T’ai min of China.""3) 

156. In Se ra he preaches on many siitras 
and Tantras. 

157. In Grum bu lun in sKyid smad he 
preached on the Lam rin and on the Tantras. 

158. In Lhasa (in the year earth-mouse 
1408) he repaired sacred buildings in ruins, 
made offerings and founded the feast of the 
sMon lam; he had incalculable visions of 
works beyond human thoughts, and asked 
for omens which encouraged him to found 
dGa’ Idan. 

159. The lord of dGa’ldan regarding... 

160. In C’os sdifs of Se ra he explained 
the fundamental texts of the Madhyamika 
(rTsa Se), the moral rules, the Lam rim etc. to 
many monks proficient in the sacred scriptures. 

161. In Zamis ti p’u c’if he explaines to the 
spyan mna’ bSod nams the Lam rim, ete. 

162. In bSam glin of ‘Ol dga’ he explains 
the law for the offerings and has some 
marvellous visions. 

163. Inthe year of the ox (1409) he had the 
vision of aJam dbyans’ mandala and received 
its prophecy in a dream. 

164. He saw in a dream the omniscient Bu- 


ston giving him the book of the gSan ba adus pa. 
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165. By reflecting, he acquired certainty 
concerning Mar pa’s treatises on the bsre ™"4) 
and the transfer of the conscious principle. 

166. He obtained certainty on 9 subjects 
concerning the bsre, derived ftom the three 
miraculous manifestations of the six laws. 

167. He obtained great certainty concern- 
ing sleep, dreams and the bsre. 

168. In the year of the horse (but in 
the biogr., p. 220 rightly: tiger 1410) he 
explained in dGa’ Idan the Lam rim and 
the sGron gsal (Candrakirti’s commentary on 
the Giabysasamaja). 

169. In the year of the hare (1411), while 
meditating in front of Byams pa’s image, 
he had many visions of the Buddha etc. 

170. He has a vision of two gods... of 
three gods giving him the supreme realization 
and of the Buddhas. 

171. In the year of the dragon (1412), 
while he had retired to meditate, he saw the 
Buddha’s figure pervading the whole space, 
and also saw Avadhiti (pa). 

172. While he zealously gave himself up to 
meditation together with seven disciples, (the 
demons) who had hindered him, promised 
(to protect him). 

173. While he was seated in the bhadra- 
sana posture, the Buddha penetrated into him, 
and he remained absorbed in that meditation 
which subdues demons. 

174. He found the monastery of Ri bo 
dga’ Idan. 

175. In bKra Sis do k’a of ‘On he met 
dGe adun grub. 

176. In dGa’ Idan he wrote the treatises on 
the evocative and perfect method, which are 
connected with bDe mc’og’s cycle, and other 
treatises, and he received the prophecy from 
aJams dbyans. 

177. The blama rTogs Idan pa sees in a 
dream some mK’a’ agro washing amc’od rten. 

178. While he was having chapels and 
sacred images made in Yaris pa can of dGa’ 
Idan, he had a vision of bDe me’og and of 
the deities of his heaven. 


179. When he consecrated the temple, he 
had a vision of images of rDo rje ajigs byed, 
so plentiful that they filled up space and were 
penetrating into the earthenware images 
(placed in the temple itself). 

180. In dGa’ Idan he preaches uninter- 
ruptedly. 

181. He accomplishes the explanation of 
the Madbyamika-avatara and explains it (to the 
monks). 

182. He preaches to numberless monks 
proficient in the sacred scriptures, on bDe 
mce’og’s fundamental Tantras and on other parts 
of the Law and he writes the commentaries. 

183. He dedicates offerings and songs to 
the C’os bsruns. 

184. To numberless monks, versed in the 
sacted scriptures, he explains the Dus kyi 
ak’or lo, aJig byed’s cycle etc. 

185. He goes from dGa’ Idan to Lhasa. 

186. In Lhasa he dedicates endless offer- 
ings and makes vows. 

187. Having gone to C’ab ts’an in sTod 
lun, he gives many gilded images, preaches 
and bestows his blessing. 

188. In the C’u mig monastery he had a 
vision of the gods of gSan adus’ cycle, which 
disappeared into him and he received their 
prophecy. 

189. While he was going to aBras spuns a 
thunderbolt stuck on the edge of his palanquin 
(ado Ii = mdo li, hindi dali). ; 

190. He consecrates the Tantric temple of 
aBras spuns. 

191. While he is preaching in aBras spuns, 
a thunderbolt enters into the monastery. 

192. In front of the Jo ho of Lhasa’s image 
he uttered the vow, that conditions favourable 
to a long duration of the Law might prevail. 

193. In C’os sdin he made his confession 
and preached. 

194. He assisted the prefect of Brag dkar 
for the construction of the Tantric temple. 

195. He performed the consecration of 
gSan snags mk’ar and amply contributed to it. 

196. Then he goes to Brag dkar. 
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197. Having gone to Grub bai, a great 
voice was heard from the sky. 

198. While he was leaving aBras spuns, 
the earth trembled and thunderbolets fell. 

199. In Yams pa can of dGa’ Idan he 
amply contributed to the feast of the sMon 
lam and in his sermon he conferred spiritual 
powers (on his hearers). 

200. Having gone to the centre of the 
assembly-hall, he repeatedly uttered the bles- 
sings of the Sukhavati. 

201. Having gone into his room, he showed 
how men fall ill; then he left to rGyal ts’ab his 
cap and his vest, he assembled an esoteric ga- 
thering and recited the adamantine invocations. 

202. Being in samadhimudra, he seemed 
to enter in the nirvanic state of the absolute 
of the pure light, and he displayed miracles: 
thunderbolts fell along with a rain of Aowers, 
and he entered the pure land. 

203. Heroes and dakini invite him. 


Without a number: 


He appears in the bDe ba can as a bo- 
dhisattva. 

He is born in the bDe ba can, as aJam 
dpal sfiin po. 

The two scenes refer to the identification with 
aJam dpal admitted by Tson k’a pa’s school. 

A comparison of tankas nn. 55-56 with 
tankas nn. $7, $8, 9 and 61 shows that the latter, 
although they follow the same biographical pat- 
terns and adopt a similar artistic expression do 
not reproduce the Tashilunpo woodcuts with 
the same fidelity. This version is more concise, 
reduced to a smaller number of tankas; therefore 
in each tanka a greater number of episodes is 
condensed. Thus, for instance, in tanka n. 58 
is represented Tson k’a pa’s incarnation in Sa- 
kyamuni’s time, when, born as a Brahman’s 
son, he offered the Buddha a rock-crystal nec- 
klace; this scene was represented, together with 
other past lives of the master in the central tanka 
of the Tashilunpo series. For the other episodes, 
the tankas follows the latter, omitting some 
incidents or putting several of them together. 


On the left mK’as grub rje, 0 
rGyal ts’ab. Snags Tighe 

On the right-hand corner we see Tson k's 
pa’s house in mDo smad, where the reformer 
was bom, from the Da ra k’a c’e Klu abi 
dge and from Sif mo a c’os or Sin bza’ 4 
c’os; his father and mother conversing; we 
read: mdo smad tson Kar. in “In Tson k’a in 
mDo smad,,. 

Immediately underneath, in the centre of 
a temple, the Buddha’s figure and opposite 
an altar of Tibetan style: on each side two 
donors in the apparel with which Tibetans 
represent Brahmans; re adi... bram ze kyeu 
R’ruas nas ston pa la Sel ap’ren p’ul, “born as 
a Brahman’s son, he offers the Buddha a 
crystal necklace ,,; this represents the incarna- 
tion of Tson k’a pa mentioned above. In 
the small picture which follows, his parents 
offer the master a scarf, to represent the meet- 
ing with Kar ma pa Rol pai rdo rje, which 
happened when Tson k’a pa was three years 
old; on the occasion of this meeting he recei- 
ved the name of dGa’ sitin po. The inscrip- 
tion says: Kar ma pa rol par dge bstien kyi sdom; 
above, his first meeting with the great lama 
Don grub rin c’en, who taught him to read 
and introduced him to the study of some 
tantric cycles, at the age of three. 

We then pass to his seventh year, when he 
was consecrated as a monk by Don grub rin 
c’en and gZon nu byan c’ub and was called 
Blo bzan grags dpal. 

Tson k’a pa on horseback, accompanied 
by other horsemen, goes to dBus and gTsan 
at the age of sixteen. The first place where 
they stopped on their way to Central Tibet 
was the monastery of aBris gun, where at the 
age of 17 (c’a gla, 1373) he met the lama 
who was then at the head of the sect, the 
spyan sfia rin po c’e C’os rgyal, from whom 
he learnt some texts (Tashilunpo, n. 14); then, 
continuing his journey, he went to a famous 
physician, dKon mc’og skyabs of Ts al, at 
whose school he studied the various systems of 
medicine (Tashilunpo, n. 20). This period 
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FIG. 96 


of his life is recalled in the picture immediately 
above the figure of mK’as grub rje. 

Immediately above, we see Tson k’a pa in the 
act of doing homage in front of two masters 
whom he had met in bDe ba can (Tashilunpo, 
2nd tanka to the right, inscript. 22). Fol- 
lows the long interview with aJam skya, better 
known as Nam mk’a’ dpal, a disciple of mDo 
sde dpal (biog. of mK’as grub rje, p. 735); 
next, as the inscription says, Tson k’a pa, 
in the C’os rdsin hermitage, meets the dPal 
Idan bla ma bSod nams rgyal mts’an, con’ 
sidered an incarnation of aJam dpal dbyans. 
(Biog. of mK’as grub rje, p. 73 6). Tanka 
n. $9 corresponds, generally speaking, to the 
second right-hand Tashilunpo tanka. The 
pictures begin to unfold immediately under 
the central image and particularly recall Tson 
k’a pa’s visits, while still young, to the most 
celebrated monasteries of Tibet: Sa skya, Za 
lu, and sNar t’an (Tashilunpo, nn. 27, 28), 
Jo nan (in the left-hand corner, recognizable 
by its famous sKu abum, the gigantic mc’od 
rten mentioned elsewhere), Ron, sPyi bo lhas 
(Tashilunpo, n. 34), gNas rfiin, nn. 36, 37, 
Tse c’en where the meeting with Kun dga’ 
dpal happened (Tashilunpo, n. 38). 

Above, almost in the centre of the paint- 
ing, an ascetic probably recalls Re mda’ pa’s 
vision of Nagarjuna and Asanga, who revealed 
the secret doctrines of gnosis to him; follows 
the explanation of the Madhyamakavatara, 
made to him by the same master in bSam 
glin of Nan stod: under Nagarjuna’s figure, 
the meeting with Blo gsal, which happened 
in sKyor mo lun (Tashilunpo, n. 42). 

With these last two scenes we have entered 
into the subjects which the Tashilunpo series 
represents in the three right-hand tankas. Then, 
to the left of the lotus on which the central 
figure is seated, the visit to the old lama in the 
Sar pa palace in Sa skya (Tashilunpo, n. 49), 
next to Nam rin. 

I have spoken about the main episodes, 
leaving out the small intermediate scenes; the 
correspondence with Tashilunpo, as may be 


seen, is perfect, but here the action is 
many events have been suppressed. 

The inscriptions, though they relate the 
same incident, do not entirely correspond to 
the Tashilunpo gloss; misspelt words are fre. 
quent and prove that the painters did not 
copy a model, but wrote from memory. 

Tanka n. $7 represents episodes partly 
corresponding to those of the 2nd left-hand 
Tashilunpo tankas. 

Se ra cos sdins su bugs gsui... man du mdsad 
rgya nag t’ai min abul skyal dan rgya yul du spyan 
adren pai... 

“While he resided in C’os sdins he preach, 
ed much and ambassadors of the T’ai min 
Emperor from China came to invite him to 
China ,, (= Tashilunpo, n. 155). 

dvags po lha sdin su p’ebs der klu grub yab sras... 

“In Lha sdin of Dvag po (he had a vision) 
of Klu grub and of his disciples ,, (=Tashi- 
lunpo, n. 128). 

To the right of the central image: 

Po ta lar p’ebs “ he goes to Potala,,. 

Lha p’ebs sde snod adsin man po la c’os gsuns pa, 

“He goes to Lhasa and preaches the Law to 
many monks proficient in the sacred scriptures,,. 

Underneath: bla ma rje btsun tha rigs nas p’es 
(for p’ebs) pa aja (for mjal) ba adsad (for mdsad). 

rgyal sras gris dan lotsava skyabs mc’ogs (sic) 
dpal bzat po dan gsum raam rtse du p'ebs. 

“He meets the prince of divine descent ,,. 

“ The two sons of the Buddha with the 
lotsava sKyabs mc’og dpal bzan, go torNam 
rtse,, (Tashilunpo, n. 83). 

sde c’en steh du dbat grags pa rgyal mts’an pa... 

Above sDe c’en he [meets] dBan grags pa 
rgyal mts’an (Tashilunpo, n. 81). 

Also in this case, then, the tanka concen- 
trates and resumes. But the analogy with 
the Tashilunpo models is self-evident. 


swifter, 


TANKAS nn. 61, 62 (Plates 95-98). 


These also belong to a representation of 
Tson k’a pa’s life, analogous to those already 
illustrated, but of a different composition. 
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To begin with, the great reformer does not 
occupy the centre of the tanka, bur is dis- 
laced towards one of the sides; further, he 
is not represented, as is regularly the case, 
with solemn draperies and cap, but in the 
simplest monastic apparel, and bare-headed. 
Although the two tankas represent the main 
events in Tson k’a pa’s life, the painter, on 
this occasion too, condenses and summarizes. 

The pattern he follows, however, is the 
same which inspired the author of the Ta- 
shilunpo woodcuts, as can be readily seen by 
comparing the inscriptions explaining the 
different episodes, in the Tashilunpo speci- 
mens, to which I refer the reader in the brief 
description I am giving here. 

In tanka n. 61 the central figure, whose 
heart is stabbed by a sword issuing from aJam 
dpal’s heart, alludes to inscription n. 105. 

The other principal pictures are: 

On the upper right-hand corner, neat 
Tson k’a pa offering a scarf (gtags) to Byams 
mgon of ‘Ol ka: stea abrel (sic for rten abrel) 
k’yad par bean (for can) rin jir jo bo la dag 
spyod kyi btag (for gtags) ts’ai mai skyel abul gyi stod 
pa ‘o, inscriptions nn. 107-108 of Tashilunpo. 

Below: 

rjin jir me’un skyen (for rkyen) ig gyur dus... 
“in rDsin ji when there was favourable mo- 
ment,,... lho brag p’ebs “ goes to Lho brag,,. 

Below, on the left: 

Set ge tdson du dus ak’or dpa’ gcig al gzigs 
cin Ha (sic) bzaa sta (sic for Ita) lui stan (for 
bstan) no, inscription n. 122. 

Higher up on the left: 

gser bye bum pa la me’od pa p'ul 2in der adul bai 
c’os mai du gsuns te, inscription n. 124. 

Under the central figure: 

miial stod rab gron dbyar Zugs mdsad rgyal ts’ab 


t'ams cad mk’ yen dan ajal bar p’ebs, inscription n. 127. 


The conditions of tanka n. 62, where al- 
most all the inscriptions are erased or can only 
be read with difficulty, prevent the same com- 
parison between the scenes represented and 
the glosses of the Tashilunpo woodcuts. 


TANKA n. 63 (Plate 99). 


It comes from the Ki monastery, in Spiti (see 
Francke, Antiquities, I, pp. 44, 47; Tucci 
Guersi, The Secrets of Tibet, p. 38). This 
monastery is the usual seat of a lama, con- 
sidered an incarnation of Rin c’en bzan po, 
the great translator who gave Buddhism a 
new impulse in Western Tibet and who 
enjoyed the king of Guge’s favour. I have 
considered him and his works elsewhere at 
some length, and therefore shall not take up 
his life once more now."5) But short of any 
inscription, this identification remains doubt- 
ful, neither do I find any scene which might 
somehow recall similar episodes related in his 
biography; however in some pictures we notice 
the presence of Indian ascetics. 


TANKAS on. 64-94 (Plates 100-130). 


This series of 31 tankas is the represen- 
tation in painting of 108 stories contained in 
one of the most famous books of Tibetan 
Buddhism, the Byan c’ub sems dpai rtogs pa briod 
pa dpag bsam gyi ak’ri Sin, or more briefly dPag 
bsam ak’ri fin. This is the title of the Tibe- 
tan traslation of Ksemendra’s Avadanakal- 
palata. 

This work was written by one of the most 
famous Kashmiri polygraphists of the XIth 
century, and completed by the author’s son, 
Somendra, who wrote the last chapter in 
order to reach the sacred number 108. We 
shall not dwell on it unduly, as the histories 
of Indian literature have already dealt with 
the subject. '"7) 

Neither need we go into details here as 
to Ksemendra’s sources; it is enough to 
point out that, in the majority of his poems, 
he follows very closely the Divyavadana, the 
AsSokavadanamala and other similar collec- 
tions of edifying tales, mostly from the vinaya 
of the various schools. The aim of these 
tales » avadanamala - is to illustrate, through 


the adventures of Buddha, of his disciples 
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and of other characters, in their last life or 
in preceding lives, the unescapable nature 
of the law of karma, as well as to justify the 
injunction of some disciplinary precepts. 
The story sometimes concerns one of Bud- 
dha’s former lives, one of those endless in- 
carnations through which he passed, in his 
hard task of self-discipline, enduring pain 
and undergoing purification, now as a man, 
now as a beast and now as a god, with the 
object of one day attaining supreme enlighen- 
ment. In these cases the story cannot be dis- 
tinguishable from a Jataka; in any case, the 
ideal link between different episodes is always 
the figure of the Master, who draws moral 
conclusions from the tale, whether its hero 
be himself or another. 

Ksemendra is not an original writer, he 
does not bring any personal contribution to 
the poem; indeed the colophon of the book 
mentions sources used by the author and 
drawn from India, Kashmir, Nepal, Khotan 
and China (see Corpier, Cat., p. 420); 
in several cases he simply transcribes his 
models with slight changes. This he does 
for the tales taken from the Asokavadana- 
mala (for instance, I may quote the Pad- 
makavadana, as ZINKGRAF has shown: Von 
Divyavadina zur Avadana-Kalpalata, Heidel- 
berg, 1940, p. 110) and might be shown 
for other episodes, for instance the one about 
Dharmaruci (Avadanakalpalata, vol. II, p. 781 
and Divyavadana, p. 234).1 

Living in a period when the light of Bud- 
dhism was flickering out in Kashmir, Kse- 
mendra, instigated by some of his Buddhist 
friends like Nakka and assisted by the acarya 
Viryabhadra, passed from the metrical sum- 
maries of the greatest Indian poems to Bud- 
dhist hagiography, thus expressing in his new 
work that religious syncretism into which 
the most varied currents of thought flowed 
and often intermingled, untill Buddhism 
finally vanished therein. But the present 
poem, finished in 1052, is not a work of 
faith; it is rather a touchstone of the author’s 


abilities as a versifier. He has summarized, 
in a great variety of metres, but with no in, 
timate feeling, the pious tales used by the great 
collections of the “ Discipline ,, to Prove 
and convalidate the injunction of rules and 
precepts. Sometimes he sums up his ori 
ginals in such a hurried manner that the 
clearness of his work is impaired; in other 
cases the same episode is repeated more than 
once; for instance the Avadana I and CVIL 
it reappears with slight variants in Cl; the 
XXXI is a repetition of the story of Ksanti- 
vadin (XX XIX) (cf: LX XVI and XCVID); 
the XLVI is the same as the one about 
Papamkara, XXXII; cf. also IIT and XXIV; 
XXXV and XLVII. 

The present collection lacks a logical 
link; that is to say that the tales are not 
used to illustrate, one after the other, the six 
or ten perfections (paramita) observed by the 
Bodhisattva, as a gradual Preparation to that 
moral purity which will make him worthy 
of supreme enlightenment; nevertheless the 
author specially dwells upon the perfections 
of liberality and patience. 

The stories generally follow each other 
in a haphazard manner; the attempt is but 
rarely noticed to group together cycles cen 
tering round the same person or the same event. 
This is the case for a schematic biography of 
Buddha or of Devadatta and Yagodhara; but 
outside these few instances the author follows 
no plan. 

Nearly always his poems glorify the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, in a general sense; but the 
glorification is so exaggerated and out of all 
human proportion, that it lacks any educa, 
tional value. It causes surprise, or wonder, 
but no emotion; it may fire our imagination, 
but does not reach the heart. For this reason 
the book, eloquent and baroque as it Is, 
leaves the reader cold and does not thrill 
with any religious emotion. 

The incongruities of the poem, however, 
cannot rob it of all merit; even though his muse 
is generally jaded, poetry does sometimes well 
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up in soft verses, vibrating with a warm feeling 
for nature; they are but flickers which suddenly 
appear and vanish, but they are sufficient to 
make up for the carelessness and indifference 
to poetry of many other pages. 

In any case the Avadanakalpalata has had 
a great importance in Tibet. Translated 
ftom Sanskrit into Tibetan by the lotsava of 
Son) at the heyday of Sa skya pas’ power, 
and precisely in aP’ags pa’s times, it had 
a great influence upon Tibetan literature; 
it represented an unsurpassed model of the 
poem (mabakavya) for all lengthy poetical works, 
thus pointing out the way to many Tibetan 
imitators, who were educating their taste and 
moulding their works on the rules of the 
Indian rhetorical treatises and their schemes. 

The book was therefore revised and cor- 
rected more than once upon the Sanskrit 
text; it was printed for the first time by C’os 
skyon bzan po of Za lu,™°) inserted into the 
bsTan agyur, mDo, vol. 93, then newly edit- 
ed by order of Blo bzan rgya mts’o, fifth 
Dalai Lama in Lhasa, both on the base of 
the preceding editions and after an accurate 
collation with the most authoritative copies 
existing in Tibet. This collation was made 
by the lotsava of aDar, Nag dba P’un ts’ogs 
lhun grub, the translator of Paninivyakarana.) 

But the dPag bsam ak’ri fit is no less im- 
portant for its influence on pictorial art; its 
narrative, being rather schematic and divided 
into easily recognizable episodes, was well 
suited to a pictorial representation. 

Once more the Tibetans did nothing but 
follow the example of India, where the Jataka 
or the Avadana had inspired the cortes- 
ponding pictorial versions of the same tales, 
precisely because, as a documentation of the 
unfailing karmic law, they were fitter than 
other texts to be easily understood and visib- 
ly represented. These avadanamala or Jata- 
kamalé (such was the name these collections 
had in the Mathura canon and kept in the 
latest versions) soon became a favorite theme 


with preachers (dharmabbanaka); so they passed, 


at a very early date, from a literary form to 
the pictorial representation on the walls ie 
convents, according to a custom which the 
Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins states to go 
back to the times of the Buddha himself =) 
in fact on the authority of this text, we basa 
that on the cloister walls the “garland of 
birth-stories ,, ( Jatakamala) had to be represen. 
ted. As many of the paintings of Ajanta 
are inspired by such collections and according 
to some scholars directly by the Vinaya tales 
so the pictorial representations of the Bud, 
dha’s former life go back, in Tibet, funda, 
mentally to Ksemendra’s poem: the Avadi- 
nakalpalata is represented in the most ancient 
mural paintings of Tibet, opened up to a new 
light of culture in the times of the Sa skyas 
and of the P’ag mo gru pas; it inspires great 
compositions in rGya, sNar t’an and Jo nan. 
The Kashmiri poet’s book is therefore the 
text that schools of painting illustrate with 
gieatest accuracy. 

The series of the tankas which follows is the 
point of arrival of a tradition which had worked 
for centuries on the same theme, translating into 
its lively scenes the brahman writer’s canvas. 

Our series is derived from woodcuts on 31 
wooden blocks, made by the printing-press 
of sNar t’an (see f. i. fig. 121); the model 
became so authoritative that the various te- 
presentations of dPag bsam ak’ri sin, diffused 
in Tibet, are nearly always inspired by this 
theme and reproduce it with unvarying fidelity. 

Painters added nothing to it, they copied 
the drawing and only put in the colours; 
their ability, as usual, is displayed in arrangy 
ing, combining and matching colours, but 
the composition and the architecture are based 
on the scheme of the sNar t’an woodcuts. 

The scenes, once the order of succession of 
the tankas has been determined, are not dif 
ficult to identify, because each episode 1s ac’ 
companied by a brief label which contains 
the number of the pallava (yal adab), that is of 
the chapter of the Avadanakalpalata in which 


the story occurs. On the woodcuts each 
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episode is explained by a brief inscription 
which makes identification its easy; these ins- 
criptions are lacking on our paintings. The 
series is composed of 31 tankas, the first of 
which is in the centre, and the others unfold 
around it, fifteen on each side. 

It would be impossible to understand the 
description of each of the tankas, in which 
the 108 chapters of the Avadanakalpalata are 
successively represented, if I did not refer 
every time to the text of the great poem which 
is pictorially represented in those scenes; there- 
fore, before beginning to identify the diffe- 
rent episodes, it is well to give a brief sum- 
mary of them. By so doing, we conform to 
the purpose of these narrative tankas, which, 
as pictorial tales, are used in the first place 
to put before the listener’s eyes the tales that 
itinerant lamas tell in fairs and assemblies. 
Such tales are inspired not by Ksemendra’s 
work, but by a prose version which, rid of 
long-winded poetical ornaments, sums up, in 
its essential elements, the subject of the poem. 
This prose summary is called (C’os rgyal dge 
bai dbai pos byas pai) Byan c’ub sems dpai rtogs 
pa brjod pa mdsad brgya dpag bsam ak’ri sin blun 
rmons byis pa ran fhid go bde ba. 

The present series then also belongs to 
the types of pictorial rnam f’ar we have already 
spoken about. 

We may now ask when it was drawn. The 
personalities by whose munificence it was 
engraved in the convent of sNar t’an are 
not unknown; one of them at least, Gyur 
med ye %es rtse brtan, is known. He was 
the son of P’o lha bSod nams stobs rgyas 
who died in 1747; we have mentioned him in 
connection with Tson k’a pa’s life which he 
caused to be cut in wood in the same convent 
and we shall meet him again when dealing 
with the 16 Arhats cycle. 

For this reason it is well to place the date of 
the original drawing of the tankas within the last 
decade of the first half of the X VIIIth century. 

The different stories all unfold around a 
central figure of a Buddha which is different 


on each tanka; the difference appears not so 
much in the dress and symbols, as in the 
attitude of the hands (mudra). 


CENTRAL TANKA n. 64 (Plate 100). 
(gtso t’an) 


The Buddha is seated on a lotus Aower 
encircled by a rich halo, with a great naga 
and kinnara. Lower down the figures of 
two standing monks; they represent Sari- 
putra on the left and Maudgalyayana on 
the right. On the right side of the former, 
Brahma (Ts’ais pa) accompanied by his 
followers and, on the right side, Indra, also 
with his followers; lower down, to the left, 
king Bimbisara (gZugs can siiit po) and on 
the right Prasenajit (gSal rgyal); underneath, 
beginning from the left, king Udayana 
(Utrayana), king Suddhodana (Zas gtsan), 
Maya (Yum sgya ap’rul ma) and finally Anatha- 
pindada (mGon med zas sbyin). The triad up 
above, flanked by deities floating in the sky, 
consists of Santiraksita (mGon cen Zi ba ats’o; 
on the tanka erroneously mts’o), the famous 
Indian pandita who came to Tibet in the 
times of K’ri sron Ide btsan and, according to 
tradition, advised the king to invite Padma 
sambhava. On his left rje bla ma Tson k’a 
pa, on the right aGro mgom c’os rgyal, that 
is to say aP’ags pa, the Sa skya abbot, Qu- 
bilai’s chaplain. Below Zi ba ats’o: Kun 
mk’yen Ina ba c’en po, that is to say Blo 
bzan rgya mts’o, the fifth Dalai Lama. Two 
more triads follow on each side; on the left Zo lo 
[rDo rje] rgyal mts’an, the lotsava of Son (so it 
should be corrected) the translator of the Ava- 
danakalpalata, underneath C’os rgyal dGe bai 
dpal, and on the right slob dpon Blo gros bzan 
po (Sumati); on the right: Za lu lo c’en C’os 
skyon bzan po, the great translator and gram- 
marian of Za lu, on the left slob dpon Ni ma 
dpal 2) and on the right Zla bai bzan po, that is 
to say the C’os tgyal Sucandra king of Sam- 
bhala, the place where the revelation of the 
Kalacakra is supposed to have taken place. **#) 
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TANKA n. 65 - I right (Plate 101). 


AVADANA 0D. I 


THE STORY OF PRABHASA 


Prabhasa (Rab gsal), a wise and powerful 
king, ruled in Prabhavati (‘Od Idan). The 
overseer of the royal chase having showed 
him a wonderful elephant, captured in the 
woods, Prabhasa ordered it to be tamed, and 
this having been done, wished to mount it on 
a hunting-party. But the elephant, carried 
away by lust, rushed into the forest and no 
longer obeyed the goad and his driver’s voice. 
The king angrily complained to the tamer, 
who answered: “ When a man has fallen a 
prey to the passion of love, he forgest precepts, 
discipline and kindness (41). We tamers are 
experienced in training animals to bodily 
labour, but not even ascetics can yet train 
man’s mind to be disciplined ,, (43). 

Meanwhile, the trainer advised the king 
to cling to the branch of a tree and to let the 
elephant go, “because the sinner, when he 
falls, will surely drag others along with him 
in his ruin,, (45). The king and the tamer 
were thus saved, but after seven days the ele- 
phant, his fury now over, came back to his 
chains of his own free will. This caused 
the king to meditate; he wished to know 
whether anyone has ever succeeded in master- 
ing his own mind to such a point, that he 
can turn a deaf ear to the allurements of his 
senses. As soon as the tamer answered that 
this is exactly what the Buddhas teach, Pra- 
bhasa, simply on hearing the Buddha’s name, 
remembered his former life, acquired a divine 
intuition, untrammelled by the laws of time 
and space, became a bodhisattva and set 
forth on the long path which would lead him 
to the supreme enlightment. He was to be 
in fact Sakyamuni.5) 

In the tanka we see at the bottom the tamer, 
who is presenting the white elephant to the 
king, seated in his palace; then, the same in 
the act of taming the elephant and of leading 


it once more to the king. The kin. 

tamer on the furious spa, and shea io 
of them hanging from the branches of a tree 
and followed by a few persons on horseback 
The elephants in the forest. The rest of he 
story follows on the right side: the king and 
the tamer return to the royal palace on horse, 
back; the tamer, kneeling before the Kin 
explains that it is easy to tame the body, ie 
much more difficult to master the mind, while 
persons in the act of receiving gifts represent 
the generosity of the King, who has vowed to 
achieve enlightenment and therefore begins to 
practice the first perfection, which is charity. 


AVADANA n. 2 
THE STORY OF §RISENA 


King Srisena (dPal gyi sde), famous for his 
generosity, reigned in Arista; nothing was 
asked of him that he was not happy to grant, 
wherefore his ministers greatly feared that his 
matchless virtue might in the end bring him 
enemies and misfortunes, because “ when we 
see that another is full of the virtues we lack, 
who does not become a slave to envy?,, (17). 
But the king would take no advice “Of what 
use is life to people destitute of virtue and lack- 
ing pity, who can listen with unmoved mind 
to the tale of other people’s sufferings ? (28). 
Only for this reason the body, which is never- 
theless an evil, may be dear to good men; 
because, somehow, it can sometimes be of use 
to somebody ,, (29). 

One day the queen Jayaprabha (rGyal 
bai ‘od) whom the king loved exceedingly, 
walking in the woods, was seen by an ascetic, 
who fell in love with her and, well knowing 
that the king would not deny him, got one of 
his disciples to ask her for himself of king 
Srisena. Mastering his extreme grief, but 
keeping faith with his resolve never to deny 
anything that might be asked of him, the 
king consented. The disciple took the 
queen to his master, who, his passionate desire 
being quenched, became conscious of his sin an 
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ptepared to return the queen to Srisena. In 
the meantime Indra, King of the gods, who 
always wants to make sure of the sincerity of 
men who display marvellous virtues, assumed 
the likeness of a brahmin whose belly had 
been mauled by a tiger. His six sons, in 
tears, brought him before the king. Fighting 
for breath, he said that only Srisena might 
restore him to life, by substituting his own 
abdomen for the brahmin’s gashed and 
wounded belly. The king gladly consented, 
because “fortunate is the man who gives up 
his body for another’s benefit; this body of ours, 
which every moment is subject to decay, can- 
not avoid death, even if well protected ,, (89). 
His ministers, overcome with grief, protested 
in vain: the king ordered two of his men to 
cut off the lower half of his body. And 
the men, seizing a saw, began to cut the body 
in two, while the king made no complaint. 
Having thus had a proof of the king’s firm- 
ness, Indra, assuming his real form, healed 
his wounds, and the brahmin returned his 
wife to the king." 

On the tanka this tale is represented imme- 
diately next to the other one, in the upper 
part, and it is explained by a brief title, which 
points out that the subject is the second 
avadana. In the first scene the young brah- 
min goes to the king and asks him for the 
queen in his master’s name; higher up the 
king leads his wife to obey. The figure 
on high represents the prince on his throne, 
taking leave of his wife and entrusting her 
to the brahmin, while the ministers listen, 
aloof and grieved. The brahmin departs 
with the queen. The scene then shifts to 
the second episode. Indra assumes the ap- 
pearance of a brahmin whose belly has been 
mauled by a tiger, and is taken by his sons 
into the king’s presence; having laid down 
the stretcher, one of them asks the king’s 
help, while the others attend to their father. 
Two servants cut off the lower half of the 
king’s body. Proceeding to the right, the 
applauding gods, in the midst of clouds, 


admire the bodhisattva’s force of character 
Turning backwards, the Painting shows ‘ 
conversation between the brahmin and his 
disciple. On the same plane, but on the 
left of the central figure, the queen’s return, 

The small figure of the Buddha, always oh 
the left, represents, according to the title, the 
revelation, on the Buddha’s part, of the story, 


TANKA n, 66 - II right (Plate 102). 


AVADANA n. 3 
STORY OF MANICUDA 


In the city of Saketa a son was born to 
king Hemactida (gSer gyi gtsug p’ud) and to 
his queen Kantimati (mDses Idan), both devout 
followers of Buddha’s word. They named 
him Maniciida ( gT sug na nor bu), because he had 
at the centre of his head a gem by whose light 
all things were changed into gold. He grew 
up so generous that no one ever appeared 
before him without his wish being granted. 
On advice of the brahman Bhavabhiti (Srid 
abyor) he married Padmavats (Pad ma Idan), 
who bore him a son called Padmaciida 
(Pad ma gtsug). While bloodless sacrifices 
of thanksgiving to the gods on the birth of 
his son were being celebrated, Indra to prove 
the King’s virtues, appeared to him in an 
ogre’s form and asked him to appease his 
hunger; but as an ogre he could only eat flesh 
and blood. 

Manicitda was confronted with a terrible 
dilemma: if he offered the ogre an animal, 
he would break his vow never to kill a living 
being; if he refused, he would break his other 
vow of charity, which he had pledged him 
self to keep at the cost of his life. Not find- 
ing another way out, he offered himself as 
food to the ogre. Having proved the king’s 
firmness, Indra resumed his own form and pra- 
ised his unshakeable virtue. But this was not 
the end of the king’s virtuous deeds. Know 
ing that Maniciida had presented a brahman 
with a rare elephant, the greatest defence of 
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his power, king Dusprasaha (Sin tu bzod 
dha’) planned to attack him and deprive him 
of his kingdom. Moreover a disciple of 
Marici, called Vahiha, asked of him his wife 
and son, that they might take care of his old 
master, and the king unhesitatingly consen- 
ted, while Dusprasaha attacked the city to 
become possessed of the elephant. Maniciida 
grieved for his friend’s treachery: “ affection 
for good people ends in affection, for the 
mediocre in disaffection, for evil people in 
cruel enmities, which ravish life,, (97). 
Rather than accept war and its painful sacri- 
fice of human life, he went into exile, en- 
couraged to do so by four Pratyekabuddhas, 
who had appeared in the sky. 

“ Alas, the mind of those who crave for 
power 1s indifferent to another’s sufferings 
and, inclined to do evil, runs only after its 
own pleasure! How could a drop of pity 
be found in the cruel hearts of those who, clad 
in the armour of success, obtain in warfare 
a glory ending in blood: ,, (102). 

When Maniciida had gone into the forest, 
his ministers went in search of his son Pad- 
mactida, who was placed on the throne and 
succeeded in vanquising Dusprasaha. The 
latter, to expiate his evil actions, underwent 
endless misfortunes: epidemics and famines 
afflicted his kingdom. At a loss for re- 
medies, he was reminded of the miraculous 
gem which flashed on Maniciida’s head; 
Dusprasaha, certain that he would not be refu- 
sed, sent his ministers to ask him for it. In 
the meantime Maniciida, roaming in the fo- 
rest, found his wife picking fruit and herbs for 
the venerable Marici, and arrived just in time 
to deliver her from savages who were trying 
to carry her off. Repressing any display of 
love, he comforted with sober words his afflic- 
ted mate, who was about to faint on seeing 
him thus deprived of his kingly splendour: 

“For mortals whose life is unstable as the 
waves, love with the beloved one is uncer 
tain as a drop of water, slipping from the tip 
of the leaves of a tremulous lotus,, (144). 


** Such glories are as impermanent as a 
play; they dance for an instant, like light- 
ning that flickers on storm-clouds, tongues of 
that serpent which is the cycle of births and 
deaths,, (145). “Enjoyment, in an instant, 
is subject to the malady of parting; power, 
like a wedding-feast seen in a dream, for- 
tune and happiness like the fame of a lamp 
shaken by the wind: thus life goes by in its 
dance of madness,, (146). “Pity, not fortune, 
is the prop of all things; religious law is eter- 
nal light, not the lamp; glorious actions are 
beautiful, not youth; good works last, not 
life,, (147). In the meantime Dusprasaha’s 
messengers arrived and asked Maniciida for 
his miracle-working gem. He _ unhesita- 
tingly drew his sword and cut it off from the 
middle of his brain, while all around him wept 
and implored. While Manicida was lying 
there at death’s door, the ascetic Marici asked 
him the reason of his prodigious strength of 
character and of his boundless love for all 
created beings: is it because he hopes for a 
reward in some future life? 

“TI, © ascetic, the king answered - have 
no desire of obtaining some reward for myself: 
I ardently desire one thing only, to be able to 
help in this Life the creatures sunk in the awful 
sea of existence, so that they may reach the 
shore,, (181). “If what I say is true, may 
my body become scatheless as it was before ,,. 
His wound was miraculously healed, and 
the king was brought back by his ministers 
to his radiant city."7) 

As we see, the tale is more or less a dupli- 
cate of Visvantara’s story. Half of the se- 
cond tanka is concerned with this tale, which 
begins in the lower portion, at the centre. 
In a palace surrounded by a wall stands the 
throne; on the right the brahman Bhavabhiti 
offers Padmavati in marriage to the youthful 
king; in the middle the king, happy with his 
bride, while in front of him his ministers are 
pouring out alms to beggars; on the left, 
within the same enclosure, a brahman is 


asking the king for his wife and his son; 
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immediately next we see the queen and her 
son ministering to the ascetic Marici, huddled 
up in a cave. To the right the scene of the 
sacrifice: Indra, in the shape of an ogre, comes 
out of the sacrificial fire asking for blood and 
victims; the king offers himself up, while the 
queen faints; further up Indra is kneeling 
before the king, who has come back to life. 

Turning again to the right, we see Ma- 
nictida receiving the news that the King of 
Hastinapura is ready to attack him; four 
Pratyekabuddhas appear and, having extolled 
the ascetic way of life to him, vanish in the 
sky. At the bottom, always on this same 
side, a minister brings the king’s son home, 
that he may assume command of the army 
and beat back Dusprasaha. Battle and vic- 
tory; in the royal palace, represented on the 
right, peace has been restored. On the left, 
in the forest, the king finds his wife and lives 
with her as an ascetic in the hermitage. A 
little further up we see the arrival of Duspra- 
saha’s five ministers, who ask the king for the 
miracle-working gem. The scene of the 
extraction of the gem follows; the queen 
swoons, while from the sky the gods admire 
and applaud. 

His ministers and subjects invite the King 
to return to his kingdom. 


AVADANA N. 4 
STORY OF MANDHATAR 


King Uposadha (gSo shyon ap’ags) wan- 
dering one day in the forest for his own 
pleasure, met some ascetics; they offered him 
consecrated water which conferred the power 
of begetting offspring. After some time a 
child, divinely beautiful, issues from the king’s 
cranium; he is named Mandhatar (Na las nu). 
A more fortunate person was never seen on 
earth. The seven gems which form the pres- 
tige and ornament of the Cakravartin (the em- 
perors ruling over all the world) never left him. 
Having vanquished the Jambudvipa, he pro- 
ceeded to conquer the remaining continents, 


into which the earth is divided a . 
Buddhist cosmography; coed” 
a humane and merciful heart, One dee 
for instance, having gone into a forest ( 
noticed with wonder that all the birds there 
had their wings cut off. Being told by his 
ministers that this was caused by the curse 
of some ascetics, whose meditations had been 
disturbed by the fluttering of their wings, he 
would not allow such wrathful hermits to 
dwell in his kingdom, and exiled them, After 
having conquered all the earth, he proceeded 
to conquer the skies and his army advanced 
through space. 

The dung of his horses and elephants fell 
precisely on the ascetics he had exiled. One 
of them flung a curse which for a moment 
stopped the army on its way to the conquest 
of the skies. But Mandhatar appeared and 
the spell was broken. In this wise the hea- 
vens and the gods were brought under his 
tule, and he reigned over the world seated 
on Indra’s very throne. After many years 
Mandhitar grew tired of sharing the rule of the 
world with Indra, and wished to reign alone. 

“Lack of exercise kills wisdom, pride 
fortune, hatred kindness, covetousness glory,, 
(110). Thus, by his wicked and ambitious 
wish, he was hurled down from the sky. What 
caused his good fortune and what caused 
his downfall: His lot had been so fortunate 
because in the times of the Buddha Vipasyin, 
in olden times, he had given this saint a hand- 
ful of beans; great is the power of gifts pre- 
sented to the Buddhas, but carelessness also 
bears unwelcome fruits; while making his 
gift he had absent-mindedly dropped some 
of the beans on the ground; therefore, the 
fruits of his good act being exhausted, he 
fell from the sky and his luck vanished."*) 

This legend is represented very clearly on 
the tanka; beginning on the left, immediately 
after the story of Manictida, we see first of 
all 2 Brahman who offers water to the king 
in the forest; then, following the line of the 
trees, we see in the king’s palace Mandhatar s 
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birth: first he is inside his father’s body, 
later he is represented seated near the king; 
a little lower down follows the episode of 
the birds who had lost their wings through 
a curse and roam in the forest; on the right, 
neatly above the head of the central figure, are 
painted the seven gems, symbols of kingship, 
which miraculously appear on Mandhatar’s 
forehead. Higher up, the conquest of the 
earth and of the sky; the latter is represented 
by lofty Mount Sumeru, divided into succes- 
sive tiers; troops of gods, guided by the four 
rGyal c’en, kings of the four points of the 
compass, vainly oppose the King’s victorious 
advance. On the top of Mount Sumeru, 
Mandhitar sits near the King of the gods. On 
the right of Sumeru, a brief reference to the 
gift offered to the Buddha Vipasyin, which 
had brought Mandhatar such glory. The 
scene of the fall from the sky is missing. 


AVADANA 0. § 
STORY OF CANDRAPRABHA 


In the town of Bhadrasila (bZan poi brag) 
north of Kailasa, with the assistance of two 
brave ministers, reigned Candraprabha (Zla 
‘od), who placed liberality above all virtues. 
Envying his glory, Rudraksa (Drag poi mig) 
conceived the idea of asking him for his head 
as a gift: if the king refused he would break 
his vow; should he give it, he would be 
done away with forever. The city’s protecting 
goddess vainly tried to overcome the impend- 
ing doom; the king ordered Rudrakga to be 
brought into his presence, and since “only for 
this the lives of the well-born are honoured, 
that no beggar who comes before them 1s dis- 
appointed of his hopes,, (43), he unhesita- 
tingly consented to the other’s request, because 
* only what has been given in alms is lasting ,, 
(56). He then went into the forest uttering the 
wish that through the good resulting from his 
sacrifice all created beings might overcome the 
cycle of their births and deaths, and then cut 
off his own head to offer it to Rudraksa. 9) 


The main incidents of this sto 

sented in the tanka, on the ope eee 
the right side. We see the gate of Bhades, 

sila, from which people come out, who hee 
received of the king’s bounty the gifts the 

desired; hence, according to the order of i 
nattative, we pass directly to the small Picture 
in the centre, where King Candraprabha is 
seen ruling his kingdom; underneath, people 
distributing gifts to a brahmin and other beg, 
gars; from a thicket the figure of an ascetic 
appears; it is evidently Rudraksa, on his way to 
the king’s palace to ask for his head. Exactly 
underneath a minister offers the brahman a gold. 
en image of the King’s head, as an inducement 
to withdraw his request. We go back to the up 
per part: the King, granting Rudraksa’s request, 
takes off the golden diadem ftom his head and 
goes towards the garden, where he ties his head 
toa branch and lops it off with his sword. Ru- 
draksa then departs with the king’s head wrap- 
ped up in a cloth; higher up, in heavenly glory, 
Candraprabha is born again as dBan byed tha. 


TANKA n. 67 - III right (Plate 103), 


AVADANA 0. 6 
STORY OF THE JOURNEY 
TO VADARADVIPA 


Once the Buddha, having left Magadha 
with a caravan, met some highwaymen, who 
let him pass, with the object of robbing the 
caravan about: to arrive. Understanding 
their intention the Buddha, mysteriously 
causing a treasure to appear, gave them 
tiches corresponding to the value of the cara- 
van, since they told him that, were they to 
abandon their calling, they would be unable 
to subsist. This was repeated six times. At 
last the Buddha, being invited by them to 
share their meal, accepted and enlightened 
their minds to such an extent that they were 
converted. This offered the Buddha an op’ 
portunity of telling them the story of their past 
lives. In the times of King Brahmadatta 
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(Tsa’as byin), a rich merchant lived in Be- 
nares, called Priyasena (dGa’ bai sde). Af- 
ter his death, his son Supriya (Sin tu dga’) 
made up his mind to collect riches so great 
that poverty would disappear from the face of 
the earth; however he perceived that his pur- 
pose was quite hopeless, because “ fortune 
is one and those who ask are many, neither 
is it possible to obtain enough riches to satisfy 
all who ask,, (45). Having set off for the 
Country of Gems, to gather great treasures, he 
met some robbers who were preparing to 
attack his caravan; he ransomed it six times 
running, without obtainig, much to his regret, 
that they should give up their robberies. “‘Ma- 
ny times I have declared that I would fill up 
this world with my riches, and now I cannot 
even satisfy these unfortunate savages (54); 
cursed be my birth, badly born that I am, 
lacking as I do the required energy; I know 
not what to answer and I have broken my 
pledge,, (55). As he thus lay grieving, a 
goddess appeared to him in a dream and con- 
forted him: “ Nothing exists in this world, not 
even that which seems difficult to achieve in 
the fancies of our dreams, which may not be 
obtained, through perseverance, by strong and 
resolute men ,, (59). The goddess advised him 
to go to Vadaradvipa, an island lying beyond 
seven seas, seven mountain ranges and seven 
continents. She described the way to it and 
taught him to avoid the dangers, ogres, and 
demons which he would meet on his travels. 
If he is strong and pure, above all pure, he 
will get to Vadaradvipa, where he will find 
treasures enough to fulfill his vow. He fol- 
lowed the advice of the goddess and, loaded 
with riches, came back in the end to Benares, 
where he was elected king in the place of 
Brahmadatta, who had died in the meantime. 

The robbers who had invited the Buddha to 
share their meal were the very same robbers who 
had stopped and robbed him six times running, 
on his way to the Country of Gems. "°) 

The story is represented on the tanka in a 
rather fragmentary manner, but two scenes, the 


one giving occasion to the Buddha’s tale, and 
the one concerning events of former times, are 
clearly distinguishable. On the level of the 
lotus Hower on which the Buddha’s figure rests, 
we see, on the onlooker’s right, the Buddha 
preaching; next to this the Buddha followed 
by monks, distributing gifts to persons with 
bare busts; evidently the scene alludes, in its 
main features, to the caravan of merchants tra- 
velling in the Buddha’s company, which he 
ransomed six times. On the left, the same 
robbers doing homage to Sakyamuni and 
being converted. Under these two scenes, on 
the sides, the narrative of their past life unfolds. 
The small picture in the centre, in the lowest 
part of the tanka, represents, in the interior of a 
house, the merchant Priyasena with his son 
Supriya, to whom the story refers. Imme- 
diately to the right there is an allusion to the 
young merchant’s generosity. Passing on to 
the central space, where the sea is represented, 
we see Supriya asleep and further upwards, 
in the midst of a cloud, the goddess who, out 
of pity, shows him the way to Vadaradvipa and 
the means of reaching it. Next the adventu- 
rous sea voyage is briefly depicted: a victo- 
rious encounter with demons and dragons, 
the mountain on which Supriya, climbing 
with the aid of a ladder, comes to four cities, 
where the Kinnari offer him the desired 
riches. Going backwards, we see Supriya 
returning to his country on the miraculous 
winged horse Balaha."") The story closes with 
the small picture on the right, on top of the 
scene, where the returning merchant is seen 
generously distributing his treasures. 


AVADANA 0. 7 
THE STORY OF MUKTALATA 


The Buddha, having come to Kapilava- 
stu, preached the redeeming truth to his own 
people; Mahanaman (Mia c’en) was present, 
and when he got home he praised the Bud- 
dha’s virtues to his wife; she complained that 


the holy Sikya should be so unfair to women, 
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only men being admitted to hear his word. 
Her husband rebuked her, because “ equal, 
everywhere, are the sun’s rays; equal the rain 
from the clouds; equal the look of the Buddha 
who pities all creatures,, (10), and he took 
his wife to hear another of Sakyamuni’s ser’ 
mons. She was led into the saint’s presence; 
Ananda reproached her for having come richly 
dressed, loaded with jewels; she sent her jewels 
home and began to listen to the Buddha. 
While he was speaking, she could not keep 
her thoughts steady; she saw with envy a 
shining necklace hanging from the neck of 
another prince’s wife, and, unwilling to cut 
a poor figure, she ordered her handmaid called 
Rohita '*) to bring her jewels back. The hand- 
maid, missing half of the Buddha’s sermon, 
went away against her will, but the Buddha, 
who sees everything, caused her to be killed on 
the way by a. mad cow, so that she died in a 
state of grace. The handmaid was reborn as 
Muktalata (Mu tig ak’ri sin), the king of Sim- 
hala’s daughter, dowered with every virtue and 
beauty. When she had grown up, merchants 
from Sravasti arrived in Simhala; she heard 
them talking about the Buddha, and sent a 
letter to the Sakya saint. The merchants went 
home and, having given the Buddha the letter, 
received in exchange, for Muktalata, a portrait 
of himself, mysteriously created by his magic 
will, Having looked at the image, Mukta- 
lata obtained the omniscience of a holy person 
and sent the Buddha, as a gift, a great treasure 
of gems. The Buddha told the merchants 
who had come to Sravasti, Muktalata’s for- 
mer life: she had been a handmaid to Mahana- 
man’s wife and had been reborn as a King’s 
daughter in Simhala because in a past existence 
she had honoured a stépa containing holy 
relics; but as, through pride, she had neglected, 
during another birth, to accomplish the reli- 
gious rites, her preceding life had been that of 
a slave. ‘ Whatever act, good or bad, man 
sows on the earth of his life, he shall taste of 
its corresponding fruits when it is ripe,, (85). 
This story 1s represented in the left quarter of 


thetanka. At the bottom, on both sides of th 
label containing the progressive number of te 
tale, the Sakya prince is telling his wife ee 
the Buddha’s sermon; skipping two scenes — 
see Sakyamuni in an enclosure representing his 
convent (sangharama); he is preaching to monks 
and women. Exactly underneath this scene 
Rohita is being killed by the mad cow; we then 
pass to the central picture on the highest part 
of the tanka, which represents Muktilata’s birth 
as the daughter of the king of Simhala; on her 
left three small pictures: a boat on the high seas 
carries the Sravasti merchants; we then see them 
worshipping an image of Buddha, of the same 
type as the Tibetan tankas; next, on the extreme 
corner, Muktalata who, having sent for the 
merchants, questions them concerning the Bud- 
dha; lower down she is giving the merchants a 
letter and gifts for the Buddha. The caravan 
is represented by the picture of a horse and 
of men carrying loads on their backs. Still 
lower down, the Buddha having his portrait 
painted to send it to Muktalata. 


AVADANA nN. 8 


STORY OF SRIGUPTA 


Srigupta (dPal sbas) lived in Rajagrha; 
instigated by a Jaina master, who hated the 
Buddha, he plotted to kill the Sakya saint, and 
invited him to his house, pretending he wished 
to do him honour. 

“ Vile people, haters of virtue, cannot bear 
that others should praise the virtuous; what 
makes good people happy is a cause of wrath 
to the wicked,, (20). The Buddha would 
not hear the advice of his monks, who insisted 
that he should not accept Srigupta’s invitation. 
“ When a man’s mind is sprinkled with that 
ambrosia, spiritual peace, when he is refreshed 
by the absence of anger, what harm can fire 
and poison do to him who hates any tie of the 
senses ?,, (24). Thus, as the Buddha entered 
Srigupta’s house, the fire that should have 
blazed to kill him is extinguished. Srigupta, 


tortured by remorse, begged forgiveness, and 
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the Buddha, smiling in divine compassion, 
revealed his past lives to him. Once upon 
a time, king Brahmadatta lived in Benares; 
walking in the forest with the queen, he heard 
through a thick group of trees the mournful 
voice of a peacock. The queen wished to see 
the bird, and he commanded his men to cap- 
ture it at any cost and to present it to her. But 
all efforts were vain and as the men feared to 
come into the king’s presence empty-handed, 
the peacock, out of pity for them, gave himself 
up to the king of his own free will. Taken 
into the royal palace with great rejoicings, he 
was admired and honoured by all. One day 
the king went off on a military expedition, and 
the queen gave herself up to unlawful pleasu- 
res. Then, fearing that the peacock, who 
was endowed with speech, might reveal her 
guilt to che king, she decided to kill him and 
gave him poison. But the bird, who was a 
bodhisattva, did not die and became even more 
lovely and bright-hued, so that the queen, at 
the end of her resources, took her own life. 

“Passion is poison, a troubled mind is 

poison, hatred is the supreme poison, but the 
Buddha, the law, the church and truth, these 
are sublime ambrosia,, (73). The wicked 
queen was Srigupta. 
_ His past life being thus evoked before him, 
Srigupta repented and was converted: “ The 
sight of good men becomes a cause of great 
merits, of bliss and of joy ,, (77)."3)) 

On the tanka the scene occupies the upper 
right-hand quarter and unfolds starting from 
the bottom, almost on a level with the lotus on 
which the central figure is seated. We see 
Srigupta visiting the Jaina ascetic, who ad- 
vises him to take the Buddha’s life; skipping 
the scene which should immediately follow, 
a monk speaking to the Buddha with clasped 
hands represents the attempt of some disciples, 
who had discovered Srigupta’s plot, to turn 
the Buddha from his intention of accepting 
the invitation. Going back to the picture 
which is immediately underneath, we see the 
Buddha who, by his miraculous powers, has 


turned the fire into a lotus flower; aroy d 
him his disciples are praying, full of wale 
Above, Stigupta, repentant, asks the Buddha 
to forgive him. The peacock coming back 
to life, immediately on the lef, recalls the 
story of Srigupta’s past life. 


TANKA n. 68 - IV right (Plate 104), 


AVADANA n. 9 


THE STORY OF JYOTISKA 


In the city of Rajagtha lived the merchant 
Subhadra (Rab bzan), who preferred the Jai 
nas to the Buddhists. The Buddha once hap- 
pened to enter his house, and predicted that 
his wife Satyavati (dDe Idan ma) would soon 
give birth to a son of great virtues, who, grown 
in years, would take holy vows and become 
a Buddhist monk. This was related to the 
Jaina masters, who, although they knew that 
the Buddha had spoken the truth, persuaded 
Subhadra, in order to harm the rival com. 
munity, that his son would be the cause of his 
ruin. For this reason Subhadra, full of fears, 
tried by all means to bring about his wife's 
miscarriage; as all attempts seemed vain, he led 
her to a graveyard and there beat her to death. 
But from the funeral pyre a child came forth; 
being born out of the Hames he was called Jyo- 
tiska (Me skyes). According to the Jainas’ 
advice, Subhadra refused to take the child into 
his home; king Bimbisara had him teared, 
and only later, being threatened by the child’s 
uncle on the mother’s side, who was aware of 
his evil deeds, Subhadra decided to take his 
son home. On Subhadra’s death, Jyotiska 
inherited his great wealth. Bimbisara_was 
informed of this because the wind brought him 
by chance some precious stuffs, hoarded in 
Jyotiska’s house; they were so rare that the King 
had never even imagined such tissues could 
exist. Ajatasatru murdered Bimbisara, and 
hearing about Jyotiska’s rich treasures, wanted 
to possess them. Jyotiska gave him half his 
treasures, but as the king insisted, he gave him 
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seven times over all his wealth, which mira- 
culously reappeared seven times.  Jyotiska 
regretted the happy reign of Bimbisara, com- 
paring his virtues with Ajatagatru’s cruelty: 
“ Truly the wicked man is, against his will, 
a friend to the good men who have gone be- 
fore, because the latter’s glory shines forth in 
contrast to the life of the former ,, (67). Re- 
flecting in such way on the wickedness of 
men and on the vanity of all things, he wi- 
shed to embrace the ascetic life. “ Pain is 
a cause of trouble to fools, but it opens the 
intelligent man’s eyes,, (79). Having divi 
ded his riches among the poor, he went to 
the Buddha and was admitted into the order. 
The Buddha then told the monks Jyotiska’s 
past life; in the times of the Buddha Vipa- 
gyin he was called Anafgana (Ma bsdams). 
The Buddha having come to his city, he 
grieved extremely because his poverty for- 
bade him to receive and honour him with 
regal celebrations; but Indra, pitying him, 
put at his disposal through a miracle bound- 
less wealth, by means of which he was able to 
honour the Buddha as his devotion prompted 
him to do."34) 

On the tanka the story begins at the bottom, 
on the right: we see the Buddha, accompa- 
nied by his disciples, predicting Jyotiska’s 
birth to Subhadra; in the small pictures im- 
mediately above, Subhadra’s conversation 
with the Jaina masters, and lower down Satya- 
vati beaten by her husband; on the opposite 
side (on the left) Jyotiska’s birth out of fire, 
while his mother is lying in the graveyard all 
around, the Jaina masters, overwhelmed with 
wonder; they are also to be seen in the prece- 
ding scene, on the right above, where Subha- 
dra is seen carrying his wife’s swathed corpse 
on his back; guided by the Jainas he goes 
towards the graveyard. Under the picture of 
a searmonster, belonging to another story, we 
notice two figures walking towards the left: they 
represent Subhadra taking Jyotiska home, after 
the latter had been brought up by king Bim- 


bisara. The scene which follows immediately 


to the left represents Jyotiska adoring the 
Buddha and the community, for the benefit 
of his mother’s soul; this episode is to be 
found in the prose version, but is lacking 
in Ksemendra’s original; on the opposite side 
is painted the interior of a palace, with many 
figures; inside the enclosure we see first 
Jyotiska with his wife (2), next Bimbisara 
speaking to Jyotiska; carried by the wind, 
Jyotiska’s precious stuff has rolled itself up 
round one of the columns of the palace, to the 
onlookers’ great wonder. Follows the gift of 
Jyotiska’s riches to Ajatafatru, and, in the 
distance, Jyotiska, kneeling in front of the 
Buddha, is admitted into the community. 
To the right, in smaller proportions, a brief 
sketch of Jyotiska’s past incarnation, when 
with Indra’s favour he had offered endless 
riches to the Buddha Vipagyin. 


AVADANA N. IO 
REBIRTH 


The sanskrit text of the tenth tale is mis- 
sing in S. Ch. Das and Vidyabhisana’s 
edition: it is not a story, but a real sermon, 
preached by the Buddha in the environs of 
Campaka. Its subject is the unfolding of life: 
how the conscious principle migrates from one 
existence to the next, going through the grim 
experiences of pain, disease and death, until 
the truth which ends the samsara for ever is 
known and meditated upon. This avadana 
then is a concise handbook of asceticism, 
which breaks up, in a certain sense, the conti- 
nuity of the tales, as it does not belong to some 
particular life of the Bodhisattva, but is a 
general treatise on renunciation. It is difficult 
to represent it in pictures. To the right of 
the great image of the Buddha, in the cen- 
tre of the tanka, we see Sakyamuni; some 
monks are seated in front of him, in adoring 
attitudes: thus is represented Ananda’s request 
to the Buddha at Campaka for an explana, 
tion of how rebirth comes about. Around 
this picture, man’s childhood and maturity. 
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AVADANA Nl. IT 


STORY OF SUNDARANANDA 


This avadana tells one of the best-known 
tales of Buddhist hagiographic literature, the 
story of Nanda (mDses dga’ bo), sung by 
A§vaghosa in a long poem."5) When the Bud- 
dha came back to Kapilavastu and began to beg 
in his own city, in the midst of a great crowd 
of people, his nephew Nanda, ardently ena- 
moured of his young and lovely wife, followed 
him on the invitation of Buddha himself; in- 
deed he used to hold the pot in which thealms 
were collected. Nanda followed the Buddha 
with his body, but his mind was always fixed 
on his wife and he longed to get home. Hav- 
ing arrived before the others in the hermitage, 
he wished to take leave of the Buddha, who 
on the contrary detained him with praises of 
an ascetic’s serenity. 

“ The ornament of age is virtue: of virtue 
judgement: of judgement serenity: of serenity 
victory over passion ,, (22). In the end he 
advised Nanda to become amonk. Nanda, 
in order not to disappoint the Buddha, rather 
than through heartfelt conviction, put on a 
monk’s robe, but instead of meditating on 
renouncement, his thoughts were always with 
his beloved. “ We know not through what 
path passion enters into the mind; like the 
colour of a piece of glass, even if you wash it, 
it does not go ,, (36). His one desire was to go 
back to her and in the meantime he broke 
two promises: the promise he had made her, 
to come back soon to her arms and the one 
he had made the Buddha, to lead an ascetic’s 
life. Instead of meditating, he painted his 
wife’s portrait, seriously shocking the monks 
and being much reproved by the Buddha. 
But Nanda, heedless of all reproaches, more 
than once set out for his home, and was al- 
ways detained in time by the Buddha, who 
took every opportunity to show him the ad- 
vantages of renunciation and salvation. The 
Buddha carried him up, flying through the 


air, to the mountain Gandhamadana, showed 


him an old, blind she-ape, and told hj 
that . neither what is good nor what js a 
exist: it is only passion which discovers an 
object to be pleasing. Each one, in th; 
world, is pleasing to those who love hie 
(99). Then he asked Nanda if by chance i 
did not prefer the she-ape to his wife, The 
young monk was astonished and could not 
understand what the Buddha meant by such 
a question, but the Buddha next took him to 
Paradise, where the Apsaras were disportin 
themselves. Seeing them so divinely ae 
ful, Nanda forgot his wife and had no thought 
but for them; Buddha assured him that the 
Apsaras would be his when, having observed 
chastity in this lifeand kept his vows, hewould 
be reborn into that Paradise. Nanda, then, 
descends once more upon earth with the Bud, 
dha and hoping to obtain those celestial joys, 
he follows an exceedingly strict way of life, 
but one day he sees a burning land, inhabited 
by demons, and from them he learns that their 
lot will be his own, because he has not had 
the strength to keep his ascetic vows with 
heartfelt firmness. Panic-stricken, he Tepents 
and obtains enlightenment. 

“As we meditate on the unsubstantiality of 
all things, the activities of the mind no longer 
benighted (by sin) are set at rest,, (138). Nanda, 
obtaining supreme salvation, gathered the fruits 
of his past virtues: in a former existence he had 
adorned a stipa, built to honour the Buddha. 

The story is represented in the upper left. 
hand corner, briefly sketched in its most 1m 
portant moments; the scenes do not follow 
one another in the order of the text. The 
first small picture represents two persons, one 
confronting the other, as if in conversation: 
evidently Nanda and his wife. Immediately 
above, the Buddha preaching in Nanda’s 
house; lower down, on the right, the Buddha 
leading Nanda away, while someone tries fo 
retain him and he turns back to look on his 
wife for the last time. Above, the Buddha 
preaching and Nanda who, regretting his wife, 
tries to leave the community, but is stopped by 
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Sakyamuni at the door. The Buddha takes 
Nanda to view the torments of Hell, reserved 
to those who do not keep their vows: the sin- 
ners are seen crowded into a chest and surroun- 
ded with flames; a demon is poking the fire. 
As a contrast, higher up beyond the clouds, a 
brief sketch of Nanda’s former life and of the 
construction of the stipa which was the first 
cause of his rebirth into a prosperous existence. 


AVADANA 0. 12 | 


STORY OF VIRUDHAKA 


This story is mixed up with several other 
tales, about characters often brought together 
by events. One of the slaves of a prince of 
the Sikyas was an extremely beautiful and vir- 
tuous maiden called Malika (@P’ren can ma). 
While the Buddha was passing through the 
city, she piously gave him alms, hoping that 
this small bounty might deliver her from 
slavery. As an astrologer had foretold to her, 
king Prasenajit, brought to her dwelling by 
his runaway horse during a hunting-party, 
fell in love with her and, having obtained her 
ftom the prince of the Sakyas, took her to his 
palace and married her. Malika became very 
intimate with the king’s first wife Varsakara 
(dByar gyi rnam pa), who was, like her, divi- 
nely beautiful: her mere touch produced a 
sensation of superhuman delight. The Bud- 
dha explained that the virtues and good for- 
tune of both women were derived from karma 
accumulated during their preceding lives. 
When they were respectively Kanta (mDses 
ma) and Sirisika (Si ri fa ka) they had covered 
their brother with gifts on his return to his 
native city after becoming Pratyekabuddha. 

To go back to the tale, Malika bore Pra- 
senajit a son called Viridhaka (aP’ags skyes); 
he was brought up with the son of the court 
priest Dubkhamatrika (Ma Ia gnod). One 
day the two young men entered the city of 
the Sakyas, and Viriidhaka was insulted and 
called son of a slave. To revenge himself, 


encouraged by his young friend, he attempted 


to seize the kingdom, trusting to spat 
of the minister *Catayana ( ae ae seen 
duced to side with him and taking ape 
of the absence of Prasenajit, who had - 
to hear the Buddha preach, a long ie 
away. Virtidhaka, consecrated as kin , 
the faithless ministers, seized the tee 
Prasenayit was informed of these events by fhe 
two queens, who had fled to bring him the 
news, and he took refuge with Ajatasatru 
broken and forlorn. “Who can taste unin, 
terrupted joy, or obtain a long life: Whose 
luck has not been seen to perish suddenly, at 
the moment of his greatest fortune: ,, (63). 
Ajatagatru, unable to help him, went to the 
Buddha, to find out the causes of Prasenajit’s 
disaster. “ Pleasures are like the waves of the 
sea - said the Buddha - they tremble like the 
eyes of a gazelle. Good fortune in an instant 
disappears, like lightning which flickers in 
the midst of a cloud; youth, in this lotus, 
flower of the body, is like the short-lived 
colour of the rising sun; the drop of life soon 
dries up in the desert of existence ,, (76). 
Prasenajit, in a former existence, had been an 
ascetic called Sugarman (Rab bde). One day, 
before going to his bath, he gave his sister some 
roots, to be kept for his meal, but she gave 
them away to a Pratyekabuddha, who had 
come to the hermitage in the meantime. Su- 
sarman was left fasting and cursed his guest; 
for this reason, born again as Prasenajit, he 
was paying for his wrath. Meanwhile Vi- 
rudhaka planned to destroy the Sakyas; a first 
time the Buddha restrained him, but encou- 
raged by Duhkhamatrika he attacked the city. 
The Sakyas, whom the Buddha’s preaching 
had rendered mild, had vowed they would not 
resist; all except Sampaka (Sam pa ka) who 
made havoc with Virtidhaka’s troops; later 
he also was converted by the Buddha’s words; 
he left the fight, settled in Vakuda and built 
a stiipa there.°6) Viriidhaka then entered the 
city and destroyed it, taking away a large num- 
ber of male and female slaves. The Sakyas, 
the Buddha explained, were in a former life 
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fishermen who caught and tortured two fishes; 
in another life they had been robbers who mur- 
dered the chiefs of two families; for this rea- 
son they were now undergoing disaster, while 
the two fishes and the two heads of families 
were no others than Virtdhaka and Duhkha- 
matrika. In the meantime Virddhaka cut 
off the hands of the Sakyas’ female slaves, who 
spoke to him about the unescapable law of 
karma; Buddha healed them and they ascend 
ed to heaven. It was meanwhile foretold that 
Dubkhamitrika, within seven day, would 
be burnt in hell-fire; vainly, for seven days, 
he sought refuge in the water; on the seventh 
day, struck by a ray from the sky, he was burnt 
and hurled into Hell."37) 

On the tanka the scenes of the hero’s past 
existences and the episodes of the lives told in 
the avadana, are placed fronting one another. 

Beginning from above, on the right, we 
see the meeting of Prasenajit and Malika, their 
return to the capital on a white elephant. 
Underneath, on the right, the alms Malika 
offered the Buddha, which caused her eleva- 
tion. On the left, Prasenajit’s former devo- 
tion, which caused his fortune as a king. 
The two pictures almost on top of the great 
figure of the Buddha, represent Virtdhaka’s 
birth and coronation. The scene which fol- 
lows above, on the left, is difficult to interpret, 
because the accompanying inscription, in the 
woodcut, can hardly be deciphered. From 
what little can be read, it seems to represent 
the Buddha trying to turn Viridhaka from his 
plan of destroying the Sakyas. The picture 
that follows, immediately below, represents the 
Buddha’s prophecy concerning the fatal des- 
truction of the city of the Sakyas, and their 
decision not to resist attack. The Buddha is 
then seen looking on while the city burns; the 
fire is schematically represented immediately to 
the left. In the middle, Prasenajit on a chariot, 
seeking refuge with Ajatagatru, immediately 
after being deprived of his reign by his own son. 
As can be seen, the pictures go backwards, 
without following the succession of events. 


Next Viridhaka’s army is represented on 
its way to destroy the city of the Sakyas. 
The story closes with a picture of Sampaka 
receiving the Buddha’s sacred relics in order to 
build a stiipa over them, and the scene of the 
young Sakya women, whose hands had been 
cut off by Viriidhaka and who, through the 


Buddha’s grace, are born again into heaven. 


TANKA n. 69 - V right (Plate 10s). 


AVADANA 0. 13 
STORY OF HARITI 


Under Bimbisara’s reign, endless and 
violent calamities suddenly broke out in his 
kingdom, particularly a great mortality among 
infants. His subjects, harassed and sorrow 
ful, begged the king to find out the cause of 
such misfortunes and to procure a remedy. 
Bimbisara finally discovered that the ogress 
Hariti (@P’rog ma) was devouring the chil- 
dren; the only redress he could think of was 
to invoke the Buddha’s aid. The Buddha 
went to Hariti and in her absence carried off 
her favorite son Priyamkara (dGa’ byed). On 
her return Hariti missed Priyamkara, and 
sought for him everywhere, with tears and sor- 
row. All in vain; she then went in despair to 
the Buddha, who asked her why she was griev- 
ing thus for the loss of a child, since she had so 
many. “Because - Hariti answered - there is 
nothing dearer than children; what pain can be 
greater than their loss? (40). Only those who 
have children know the grievous sufferings cau- 
sed by that poison, a parent’s love. To cherish 
one’s children is an inborn instinct ,, (41). 
The Buddha, then, asked her why, knowing 
this, she had stolen the children of others, and 
promised to return Priyamkara to her when 
she has sworn to take the threefold Buddhist 
refuge. She did so, and the Buddha evoked 
her former life before her. A young woman, 
being pregnant, met some youths in the market- 
place; listening to their blandishments, she took 
her pleasure with them, and miscarried. But 
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having met a Pratyekabuddha, she devoutly 
offered him a wreath made of $00 mango 
leaves; she was therefore reborn as an ogress, 
because she had brought about her own mis- 
carriage through thoughtlessness and lewdness; 
she had 500 children from the 500 leaves of 
the wreath presented to the Buddha, and 
having done him homage, was enabled to 
meet the Buddha and to enter into his Law.3®) 

The story is represented on the right side 
of the tanka, next to the label which bears the 
number of the corresponding chapter in Kse- 
mendra’s poem. First we see the people of 
Rajagrha going to ask the king’s aid against 
the calamities which trouble the country; next 
the Buddha, whose help Bimbisara is soliciting 
against Hariti; the latter, in the queen’s pre- 
sence, seems about to pounce furiously upon 
her prey. On the margin the ogress among 
her children. Above, her vain search for 
Priyamkara by land and by sea, even into 
the Paradises which mount in terraces on the 
slopes of Sumeru; next the Buddha who re- 
turns the child to its mother, once he is sure of 
Hariti’s repentance and conversion. At the 
bottom, Hiariti’s past history, her meeting whith 
the merry party of young men and her sin. 


AVADANA N. 14 
STORY OF THE MIRACLE 


The heretics of Rajagrha could not bear to 
see the Buddha in great favour whith the king 
and the people; intending to shame him, they 
asked king Bimbisara’s permission to engage 
the Sakya saint in a contest of miracles. Bim- 
bisara refused and they went to Prasenajit, who 
revealed everything to the Buddha. The 
latter was reluctant, because “ That person, 
deserving of blame, who covers the virtues of 
other men with his own virtues, slays the Law 
itself,, (23). “The man who, although he be 
virtuous, is not serene to others, is like one who 
carries a lamp in his hand, but walks in dark- 
ness, obscured by the shadow cast by the 
lamp, (25). Finally the Buddha consented, 


not to prove his power of working miracles 
but in order to convert unbelievers, The 
contest was fixed at the end of seven da * 

In the meantime, as the king’s brother ae. 
sed the palace courtyards, a wreath of flowers 
belonging to the queen was dropped upo 
him; slanderers falsel d hi = 

sely accused him to Prase, 
najit, who ordered his hands and feet to be cut 
off. While the prince was in this painful con, 
dition, his friends and relatives vainly begged 
the Jaina masters to help and comfort him. 
But Ananda, arriving by chance, restored his 
limbs to him in a moment, through the power 
of satyavacana, that is of truth. When the 
day of the contest arrived, the Buddha Projected 
out of his divine body sheaves of light, which 
pervaded the three worlds and caused wonder 
ful lotus-Alowers to shoot from the earth; seated 
upon them he preached to the crowd. 

“ Abandon evil, water the seeds of good, 
renounce enmity, enjoy the pleasures of low. 
liness, drink the ambrosia of knowledge: all 
these are antidotes to the poison of death. This 
body of ours is not, in the long run, a friend 
of good acts,, (53). “‘ Luck is inconstant, 
youth is followed by age; as to the body, it is 
the abode of all infirmities; the vital spirits walk 
only for a moment in the house of the body. Be 
zealous in pursuing the eternal (truth) which 
is the very essence of the law,, (54). 

While the Buddha was speaking, Vajra- 
pani raised up a great wind, which swept the 
heretics away and flung them down into the 
earth’s centre. But the Buddha pitied them 
and by the power of his word restored them to 
safety and converted them." 

On the tanka this story is represented 
immediately after the other. The first scene, 
under the great central figure, represents king 
Prasenajit asking the Buddha to vanquish the 
heretics by his miracles. Then, immediately 
underneath, the story of the prince accused 
by slanderers and punished by the king; his 
vain appeal for help to the heretical masters; 
his maimed limbs are restored by Ananda. 
Next, further up, the miracle of the Buddha 
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multiplied in thousands of luminous rays: gods 
men and all creatures worship him. Under 
neath, the heretics are swept away by the tem- 
pest. The scene immediately following, to 
the right, ought logically to be the first one, 
representing as it does the Buddha’s refusal of 
the heretics’ request, before they turn to 
Prasenajit. Above, the Buddha preaching 
in the midst of his disciples. 

This episode of the Buddha’s legend is very 
important in the Tibetan tradition, because it 
is commemorated every year, as one of the 
greatest festivals in the religious calendar. 


AVADANA 0. 15 
STORY OF THE DESCENT 
FROM HEAVEN 


It is called the descent from heaven, but the 
name has not much to do with the story - or 
rather stories - concerned, and it is justified 
only because they were told by the Buddha on 
that famous occasion. Kgemendra’s story goes 
that Sakyamuni, after having preached the Law 
in heaven, descended upon earth in Sankasya 
(Sari ka fya), where a jubilant crowd received 
him. A nun was there, anxious to approach 
him and to do him homage, but finding it 
impossible to approach the Buddha because of 
the crowd, she decided to use a stratagem. 

“Virtue has no prestige, people love 
power,, (11). “ Through an inborn habit, 
without reasoning, people allow themselves 
to be drawn by riches, unsteady like a leaf 
of grass or a piece of cloth, tasteless and 
unsubstantial ,, (12). 

The nun therefore disguised herself as a king 
and could thus approach the Buddha, who 
rebuked her because she had wanted to prove 
her ability to work miracles; later she was re- 
cognized by Udayin as his mate in a past life. 
The Buddha then told her her past birth: once 
upon a times a rich merchant’s wife lived in 
Benares; her name was Dhanavati (Nor Idan 
ma) and she was about to bear a child. For 
this reason she tried to dissuade her husband 


from an adventurous journey, but all in vain: 
greed for gain urged him towards new adven. 
tures. “‘ Even the ocean is but as a pot to b 

held in the hands, to those who are seized cae 
a strong desire for gain,, (34). The pair set 
off together, but they were shipwrecked; with 
great difficulty they reached the island of Ka 
seru (Ka se ru), inhabited by gigantic birds 

Their god Sumukha (bZin bzan), after ihe 
merchant’s death, received Dhanavati with 
kindness; she bore a son, and later, out of 
fondness for Sumukha, gave herself to him, 
A son, Padmamukha (Pad ma bin), was born: 
as soon as he reached manhood, Sumukha lef 
him his kingdom. Dhanavati begged Pad, 
mamukha to take her son by her first husband 
to Benares and to place him on the throne; the 
enterprise was successful and Padmamukha, 
after having made his step-brother a king, 
returned to Kaseru. In Benares a pregnant 
she-elephant was brought to the new king, and 
fortune-tellers assured him that she could not 
be delivered unless a pure woman touched her. 
All the women of the country and many 
others were vainly put to the proof; at last a 
young shepherdess was found, at whose touch 
the elephant brought forth her young. The 
king then married her daughter called So- 
gumba (So sum ba). Later Padmamukha 
came to see his step-brother, and the king 
gave his wife into his keeping; he had to 
guard her in Kageru in the daytime and bring 
her to him at night. 

In the meantime a young Brahman of 
Benares had met a Kinnari in the forest and 
fallen in love with her; they lived together and 
a son was born whom they named Sighraga 
(mGyur agro). Grown to manhood, he ad- 
vised his father to return to Benares: “ No man 
can leave his country, as he cannot leave his 
own body,, (88). Father and son, in the 
Kinnari’s absence, fled taking with them alyre, 
which Sighraga could play on wonderfully; 
a friend of his mother had taught him music, 
warning him never to touch the first string of 
his instrument. The young man met some 
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merchants on a sea voyage and began to play; 
he forgot the prohibition and touched the for- 
bidden string; thereupon the sea swelled up, 
and their ship was swallowed by the waves. 
The youth landed in Kaégeru and fell in love 
with Sofumba. She could not resist his woo- 
ing and touched by his entreaties, took him 
with her to Benares, charging him not to open 
his eyes while fying through the air with Pad- 
mamukha. He disobeyed and became blind. 
She left him, sad and forlorn, in the king’s gar- 
den, meaning to take him back with her in the 
evening. The king, by chance, went down 
into the garden, and the blind man, smelling 
the scent from the king’s robes, took him for 
Sogumba and began to lament his fate, thus 
revealing his secret love. The king, disap- 
pointed because “a pure woman, like a wreath 
of flowers grown in the air, is absolutely not 
to be found,, (129), banished his unfaithful 
wife and her lover. On the way they were 
captured by robbers, who murdered the man 
and raped Sogumba. Finally the king for- 
gave his wife and took her back. Udayin 
was at that time Sighraga and the nun was 
Sosumba."4°) 

The pictures on the tanka are somewhat 
different from Ksemendra’s version, which 
is in fact rather unequal and full of long- 
drawn-out details. At the top, on the left, 
the Buddha is seen sitting in the Tusita, 
preaching the law; he then descends upon 
earth at Maudgalyayana’s invitation, in the 
midst of a crowd of worshippers; the nun 
appears in the garb of a Cakravartin king, 
attended by an elephant and other symbols of 
his regal state. The next scene, on the left, is 
the story, told by the Buddha to the assembled 
monks, concerning the past lives of Udayin 
and the nun Utpalavarna, while on the right, 
near the great figure, an episode lacking in Kse- 
mendra is outlined: the monks beg Maudga- 
lyayana to ascend to heaven and to bring the 
Buddha back upon earth. In the picture 
below, the main points of the story of the 
Benares merchant and his wife are outlined. 


AVADANA Nl. I6 
THE THROWING OF THE STONE 


The Buddha had announced that he would 
go to the city of Kusinagara, on a visit to the 
Mallas, who had invited him. The latter 
were preparing to receive him worthily, smoo- 
thing and cleaning the road on which he 
would pass, but they could not by any means 
remove a huge stone which barred the way at 
a certain point. As soon as he got to it, the 
Buddha flung the stone up to an extraordi- 
nary height, then catching it on the palm of 
his hand, he blew upon it, turning it to dust; 
then remoulded it as it was before and shift- 
ed it to another place. The Budpha took 
this opportunity to remind his hearers of the 
Buddha’s incomparable power. 

On the tanka we see above, on the right, 
the Mallas’ vain efforts to move the stone, and 
in the following scene the Buddha throwing 
it up into the air and turning it to dust; 
next the crowd gathered round him to listen 
to his word. 


TANKA n. 70 - VI right (Plate 106). 


AVADANA 0. 17 
MAITREYA’S PROPHECY 


One day the Buddha, as he was crossing 
the Ganges on a bridge the snakes had made 
for him by stretching out their crests, showed 
his disciples a sacrificial pole of precious stones, 
which could be perceived at the bottom of 
the river, and told them its story. A god, 
descending upon earth at the term of his hea- 
venly life, was born as king Mahapranada 
(Man pos bkur ba) and asked Indra for a sign 
which should remind him and his subjects 
of the spleydours of the divine law. Indra 
gave him the sacrificial pole, but the people 
admired it so much that they used to neglect 
their work and the finances of the kingdom 
greatly suffered thereby. Mahapranada, for 


this reason, flung it into the bottom of the 
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Ganges. One day a king named Sankha 
(Dun) will be born, who will give the pole to 
Maitreya, the son of his Purohita; Maitreya 
will break it in pieces and give them to the 
poor and he will subsequently become a 
Buddha, while the king will take vows. Sat 
kha will thus gather the fruits of a vow made 
in one of his past lives when, in the times of 
the Buddha Ratnagikhin (Rin cen gtsug), 
putting an end to a long enmity with a rival 
king called Vasava (Nor [hai bw) he had 
begun to practise the Buddhist law.'4) 
The story is represented to the right of the 
great figure. The order of the scene is the fol- 
lowing: first the Buddha about to cross, with 
the aid of the snakes, a river in the middle of 
which a stupa ts seen. Immediately above, 
the Buddha, in the midst of his disciples, is 
telling them the story and the prophecy. Still 
lower down, the same stiipa, honoured by a 
great crowd, and above, to the left of the prea- 
ching Buddha, king Mahapranada, who is 
throwing the monument into the river. All 
allusions to Maitreya’s prophecy are lacking. 
The story of Sarikha’s past life, in the times 
of the Buddha Ratnaégikhin, is briefly describ- 
ed in the picture under the great figure of the 
Buddha. We, then, see king Sankha adoring 
Maitreya, and lower down the division of 
the precious stiipa among the King’s subjects, 
while the people go home loaded with riches. 


AVADANA ni. 18 


THE STORY OF ADARS AMUKHA 


While the Buddha was staying at Sravasti, 
in the Jetavana, Kagyapa (‘Od srun), having 
gone into a nearby forest, met a leprous wo- 
man, who would also have wished to offer 
the saint her alms, but was ashamed to do so 
because of her disease. Kasyapa, guessing 
her thoughts, handed her the bowl; in that 
same instant she died and was born into the 
Tusita heaven. Indra, to reward Kasyapa, 
filled the bowl with ambrosia, but Kasyapa, 
poured it out again, lest a heavenly reward 


should contaminate his sincere pity for suf 
ferers. In the meantime Prasenajit offered 4 
banquet to the Buddha and to the commu 
nity; he had been born a king because in one 
of his previous lives, as a poor man, he had 
offered a Pratyekabuddha the only scrap of 
food he possessed. He asked the Buddha 
whether it would be possible for him 6 
achieve supreme enlightenment by this act 
of generosity. “‘ Supreme enlightenment - the 
Buddha answered - is softer than the stalks 
of a lotus Aower, heavier than the planets 
deeper than the sea; it is not to be easily 
conquered ,, (26). “Even I did not obtain 
it through the many gifts I had made in my 
past lives; they say that it comes of a conscience 
purified by serenity of mind,, (27). Out ot 
the many past lives in which he had perform. 
ed great and wonderful acts of renouncement, 
without achieving supreme enlightenment, 
the Buddha recalled his life as Adaréamukha 
(Me lon bzin), fifth son of Nanda (dGa' bo), 
who was called by his father’s will to succeed 
him on his throne; Adarfamukha was an 
able wrangler, and successfully provided for 
his subjects’ needs during a famine which 
lasted twelve years.’ 

The picture directly underneath the great 
figure of the Buddha represents Sakyamuni 
seated in the Jetavana, in the midst of his 
disciples. Higher up on the left we see the 
Buddha, to whom Prasenajit sends presents 
and offerings; to the king who is thus doing 
him homage, he announces that gifts and 
bounty do not suffice to attain supreme enlight- 
enment; such has been his case as Adarsa- 
mukha. In the left corner of the tanka are 
recorded the great gifts made by Prasenapit 
to the people, with the hope of attaining 
bodhi; then, right under the large picture of 
the Buddha in the Jetavana, is represented 
an episode of Prasenajit’s forrner life, when 
he gave a cake to a Pratyekabuddha; next, 
up to the enclosure of the same scene, on 
the left, the leprous woman offering alms 
to Kagyapa. 
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AVADANA nl. I9 


STORY OF SARIPUTRA 


When the Buddha was in Kalandakani- 
vapa, the sermon he preached to the assembled 
monks touched Sariputra’s soul so deeply, 
that he immediately achieved athatship. Full 
of wonder, the monks asked the Buddha 
what merits Sariputra had acquired in his 
preceding existence. The Buddha told them 
this story: once upon a time there was a wo- 
man, Surpika (Sur pi ka), wife of the Brahman 
Agnimitra (Me yi grogs po). A brother of 
her husband’s, who had become Pratyeka- 
buddha, happened to come to the house; 
she received him with great honour and took 
the vow to obtain supreme enlightenment in 
the future. Therefore Sirpika had become 
Sariputra in her present existence. The monks 
however still had a doubt: if his merit was 
so great, why had he been born into. a fa- 
mily of actors, who in India are despised 
and belong to the lowest caste: Another 
time - the Buddha answered - Siriputra 
was the prince Mahamati (Blo gros c’en po) 
who wanted at all costs to take vows and 
be admitted into the order, but his father’s 
wishes and his obligations as a king stood 
in his way. One day, having seen a poor 
man who could not become a monk be- 
cause he lacked the means of procuring a 
tunic and a bowl, he furnished him with 
what was needed, taking the vow that he 
would be reborn as a man of low caste."43) 

The story begins in the upper, outer right- 
hand corner; we see the Buddha preaching 
among his disciples, while Sariputra at that 
very moment attains gnosis; immediately un- 
derneath is represented Siirpika’s story; next 
the meeting with the old man and the pro- 
mise to furnish him with what he needed to 
enter the order; further up, the picture of Ma- 
hamati who has become a king; next the 
gift of a tunic and a robe to the old man; 
higher up the old man has become a Pratye- 
kabuddha and displays various miracles to 


the prince; immediately to the left sr; 
Is initiated for the first time, in the Buide 
Kasyapa’s days. : 


TANKA n. 71 - VII right (Plate 107), 


AVADANA n. 20 
SRONAKOTIKARNA 


In the village of Vasava (Nor las byua ba) 
lived a bountiful lord called Balasena (sTobs 
kyi sde); his wife, under the Sravana constel, 
lation, gave birth to a son who, being born 
with miraculous earrings, was called Stona, 
kotikarna (Gro bin bye ba ra ba). Grown in 
years, urged by a greed for gain, he undertook 
an adventurous expedition into distant lands, 
but on the way he lost his caravan and found 
himself alone, tortured by hunger and thirst, 
Thus wandering through sun-parched deserts, 
he came to an iron city, whose gates were 
guarded by terrible watchers; having asked 
in vain for water, he entered the city and 
discovered that he had fallen among lemures, 
like him tormented by thirst and hunger, who 
were there atoning for their past sins. 

Sronakotikarna was frightened and fled; 
at last he found refuge in a cool and shady 
forest; when night set in, he saw a heavenly 
chariot and upon it four women, divinely 
fair, and a kingly youth, who fed and com- 
forted him. But at dawn the chariot disap 
peared, the young man fell to the ground in 
a swoon and was torn asunder by ravenous 
dogs. Night returned, and with it the same 
vision appeared once more. Sronakotikama 
asked the reason of this and was told that 
the young man had been in the habit of 
eating meat; the monk Katyayana vainly 
tried to change his ways, at last he could only 
persuade the young man to avoid forbidden 
food at night. For this reason, the youth 
was happy during the night, but dogs dee 
voured him in the daytime. Stonakoti- 
karna resumed his journey and saw another 
heavenly chariot bearing a man and a bevy 
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of celestial women; when night arrived, the 
youth fell down in a swoon and a centipede 
gnawed his brain. At dawn the man came 
to life and the heavenly chariot returned. He 
had been a Brahman who loved his neigh- 
bour’s wife; as he could not master his passion, 
in obedience to Katyayana, he decided to 
keep chaste by day; for this reason he was happy 
in the daytime and tortured by night. Koti- 
karna again set out on his journey, and met 
a fair lady seated on a heavenly chariot resting 
on four lemures. He pitied them and asked 
the reason of their torment; he was told that 
the woman had once offered generous alms to 
Katyayana, reverently and devoutly. Her 
husband, her son, her daughter-in-law and her 
handmaid had been sorely vexed; now, chan- 
ged into lemures, they were paying for their sin. 

Finally Kotikarna returned to his country 
and found his parents who, believing him to 
be dead, had become blind through much 
weeping. He then meditated on the imper- 
manence of all things, was admitted into the 
community and in a short time became an 
athat. Having gone to the Buddha, who was 
in the Venuvana, he heard from him the story 
of his own past adventures. In Kagyapa’s 
umes, king Krkin built a precious stapa in 
that Buddha’s honour. He died before it was 
finished, and his son, out of niggardliness, had 
the work suspended. But a merchant came, 
who gave the gold needed to finish the stiipa. 
This merchant was Sronakotikarna; owing to 
his act of devotion, he was reborn bearing mi- 
raculous eartings, but he had to endure the 
hardship of a long travel, because, when about 
to start on one of his journeys, he had spoken 
unkindly to his mother. 4) 

This avadana occupies the lowest part of 
the tanka, beginning on the right; the three 
pictures on the right margin, one under the 
other, represent Kotikarna’s three principal 
meetings: with a goddess on a heavenly cha- 
riot supported by four lemures, with the sinner 
who by night enjoyed the society of celestial 
Maidens and in the daytime was devoured 


by dogs, with another man happy in the 
daytime and tormented by night. The stiipa 
just visible on high, to the left of the first 
scene, is a reminder of the meritorious acts 
performed by Kotikarna in his past life. Next 
Kotikarna’s arrival in the city of the lemures, 
his fatigue, the boat on which he travelled; in 
the centre, lower down, the return to his native 
city, the attainment of sanctity in the midst 
of an adoring crowd, the visit to the Buddha. 


AVADANA 0. 21 
STORY OF AMRAPALI 


A king lived in Mithila, named Jalasattva 
(C’u yi sems dpa’); he prospered through the 
wise advice of his minister Khanda (Dum 
bu). The other ministers, envying their col- 
league’s wisdom and favour, slandered him in 
every manner. Khanda became aware of this 
and, taking the advice of his sons, he fled. 

“ Affection, once broken by slander, can- 
not be welded together again, as a gem is no 
longer an ornament when it has become a 
piece of stone ,, (13). 

Time passed, and his son Simha became 
the father of two daughters, Caila (Tsai la) and 
Upacaila (Ne bai tsai 1a); according to the 
fortune-tellers, Caila’s son was destined to 
murder his own father. Khanda died and his 
son Simha was made minister in his place, 
while the second son Gopa, vexed that such 
an honour had not been bestowed upon him, 
took refuge with Bimbisara in Rajagrha. 
Bimbisara’s wife died, and the king wished 
to marry Upacaila. Gopa tried by every mean 
to carry off the maiden, but as she was well 
guarded, he brought the king Caila in her 
place, without concealing from him that for- 
tune-tellers had made an evil prophecy cancer- 
ning her firstborn. In the meantime the head 
of a certain community found a maiden in the 
forest; he named her Amrapali (Am ra skyon 
ma) and when she was grown wished to find 
her a husband, but the community objected, 
maintaining that she must be kept for the 
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members of the community and not given in 
marriage to a stranger. Amrapali succeeded, 
by a strategem, in eluding the desires of the 
community and, as she had become famous 
for her great beauty, princes of many lands 
sent her their portraits and asked for her hand. 
She chose Bimbisara and had intercourse with 
him; having borne a child, when he was 
grown up, she sent him to his father with the 
ting which the king had left with her when 
they parted. The story does not proceed as far 
as Bimbisara’s end, because it was known to 
all that he had been slain by his son Ajata- 
Satru; it evokes Amrapali’s former life, when 
as Malati (aP’ren ba can) she had honoured a 
Pratyekabuddha, expressing the wish to be 
born again as a king’s wife. 145) 

The story is represented to the left, imme- 
diately under the central figure. 

Under the lotus can be seen the chariot upon 
which the minister carried off Caila; lower 
down, exactly in the centre, Amrapali’s love 
for Bimbisara. Above the picture with the cha- 
riot, Amrapali’s son brought before his father 
and recognized by means of the ring; more to 
the left, the King receiving Amrapali. Under- 
neath, Khanda with Caila and Upacaila: still 
lowerd own, to the left, Khanda with his sons. 


AVADANA R. 22 
STORY OF THE ACCEPTANCE 
OF THE JETAVANA 


The rich merchant Sudatta (sByin pa) of 
Sravasti was called by the people Anatha- 
pindada (mGon med zas sbyin) because of his 
charity and generosity. Wishing to give his 
son a wife, he sent a Brahman, Madhuskan- 
dha (sBran rtsii pu pa) to Rajagrha to seek 
for a bride. The Brahman found her and 
after having consented to pay the dowry asked 
by the maiden’s family, he fell ill; his host cast 
him out of the house, fearing infection. Sari- 
putra and Maudgalyayana arrived, and the 
Brahman, full of earnest faith in the Buddha, 
died in their presence and was reborn in heaven. 


Meanwhile Anathapindada rece; 
letter sent by the Pahnoe before his oe 
he took the dowry with him, set off for Raja, 
grtha and got to his future brother-inclaw’, 
house where a great banquet in the Buddha’s 
honour was being prepared. The Buddha 
arrived, in the midst of a crowd of disciples 
and Anathapindada had thus the opportuni ; 
of hearing one of his sermons, Touche 
by his words, he invited him to Stivasti, where 
he built a monastery in the Jetavana, This 
incensed the heretics, who led by Raktaksa 
(Mig dmar) tried to prevent the construction 
of the vihara. Raktaksa, by his magic arts 
caused a pond to appear on the spot, and 
Sariputra dried it up, using an elephant, creat. 
ed by his power. Raktaksa then brought forth 
from his person a seven-headed serpent, and 
Sariputra caused it to be subdued by Garuda: 
the other evoked a ghost, but the saint turned 
it against its maker, whereupon all the heretics 
were converted. Andathapindada could thus 
finish his monastery, which he richly ador- 
ned. Anathapindada, the Buddha explained, 
had also acquired great merit in his former 
lives, when he had given many gifts to the 
Buddhas Vipaéyin, Sikhin, Krakucchanda 
and Kagyapa. 

On the tanka the episode is represented in 
the upper right-hand corner, where the con- 
struction of the vihara in the Jetavana is clearly 
visible. Underneath, the contest between 
Sariputra and Raktiksa, the Garuda seizing 
the seven-headed serpent, the pond dried up 
by the elephant. Above, the ghost. 


TANKA n. 72 - VIII right (Plate 108). 


AVADANA 0. 23 


STORY OF THE SAKYAS 


Suddhodana wished at any cost to see his 
son, who having renounced his kingdom and 
his home, had become the Buddha. He sent 
many devoted friends to beg him to return to 
Kapilavastu, but not one of them had come 
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back; they had all taken vows and forgotten 
their promise. 

“‘ Each desires his own good, and has there- 
fore become cold to the interests of others,, (6). 
Finally, much to the king’s joy, Udayin came 
back announcing the Buddha’s approach- 
ing arrival. The Buddha miraculously came 
through the skies; father and son met again, 
and hoping against hope to bring him back 
to earthly ties, Suddhodana asked him how 
he had been able to exchange his untroubled 
wealth for the hardships of an ascetic’s life. Let 
him now return to the care of his kingdom and 
the love of his family. These words were na- 
turally vain. “If life were not unstable as a 
wave, if it were not troubled by old age and 
disease, who would not continually desire plea- 
sure, dripping the ambrosia of contentment? ,, 
(34). But life is made of partings, imperma- 
nence and pain. “‘ Wealth is attended by the 
regret of being separated from one’s property, 
the beauty of women is over in a moment, 
there is no satisfaction in enjoyements. How 
can there be any enjoyment, capable of satis- 
fying us, in those things wherein misfortune 
always lies in ambush? ,, (42). 

All the Sakyas, hearing the Buddha’s 
words, were converted, to the exclusion of 
Devadatta, who declared that the Buddha’s 
majesty, which overpowered them all, was only 
some magic power; Maudgalyayana, then, dis- 
played miraculous prodigies and the Buddha 
ascended to heaven, to preach the Law to the 
gods, while Suddhodana vainly tried to reach 
his son and listen to his word. He then re- 
nounced his kingly dignity, offering it to his 
kinsmen, but no one wanted to accept the cares 
of a kingdom; princes give it up, one in the 
other’s favour: all together, from Bhadraka, 
(bZan Idan) the youngest of all, to Devadatta, 
they took vows. But, almost as though fore- 
casting the sad fate of Devadatta, whose heart 
was not pure, a vulture tore off a ruby he 
had in his diadem. 

To enter the order, it is necessary to get 
one’s hair shaved; the novice Bhadraka had to 


kneel before Upalin the barber, who was al. 
ready an important member of the commun; 
The young Sakya’s pride, not yet subdued 
ae before such a humiliation, Hewea 
after a moment’s uncertainty, he bo ; 
the monk, who had once ent his be er 
barber. Thereupon the earth trembled: pride 
one of man’s inborn qualities, the most dif 
ficult to uproot, was vanquished. The monks 
wished to know why the earth should have 
trembled, and the Buddha explained the 
reason and reminded them that in his former 
life Bhadraka had already humbled himself 
before Upilin. 

Once upon a time there was a poor youth 
who had fallen in love with a harlot, Bhadra 
by name. She, at a loss how to get rid of 
him, used to send him off into the forest to 
pick flowers. One day king Brahmadatta 
found him there; hearing him sing and priz- 
ing his wisdom, he took the youth with 
him as a confidant and friend, and went so 
far as to offer him half his kingdom. After 
a moment’s hesitation the youth, as though 
enlightened, refused his offer. “ Power is 
like a poisonous berry: it causes men to 
quake, to fall into a stupour, prostrates them, 
envelops them in darkness; as soon as he has 
tasted it, man dies of it,, (94). 

Having perceived the vanity of all things, 
Bhadraka became a Pratyekabuddha, and the 
king, on meeting him again, bowed before 
him. The King was then Bhadra. ‘4’ 

The tanka represents this episode on the 
right of the central figure; immediately above 
the label containing the name and number 
of the avadana, king Suddhodana is seen send- 
ing messengers to beg the Buddha to come 
back. One of these messengers 1s near the 
palace door, about to set off. Passing imme- 
diately to the great scene on the left of the 
Buddha, we see Udayin asking Sikyamuni to 
heed his father’s prayer. Turning back to the 
right, Udayin’s arrival; he is admitted into the 
king’s presence and announces Sakyamuni's 
approaching arrival. Hence we must pass 
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to the upper margin, where the Buddha’s 
miraculous arrival by air is represented: to the 
admiration of all present, the Buddha seated on 
a throne, surrounded by his disciples, preaches 
the Law to the Sikyas, who can be easily reco- 
gnized by their turbans and their mundane 
dress; they take vows and have their hair cut off 
by Upalin. The scene which follows, imme- 


diately to the right, shows the Buddha preach- 


ing to the heavenly assembly, while his father, 


vainly tries to enter Paradise, kept back by the 
guards at its four gates. 

Under the label which announces this 
story, we see Devadatta and the vulture 
tearing off the ruby from his diadem. 


AVADANA 0. 24 
STORY OF VISVANTARA 


This is the tale of Vigvantara, one of the 
most celebrated of all Buddhist legends, still a 
subject for sacred art in different Eastern lands. 
The Avadana is so well known that Ksemen- 
dra only gives a brief summary of it, without 
taking advantage of its dramatic plot, which 
had inspired pages of the highest poetry 
to Aryasura. 

Visvantara (T’ams cad sgrol) was the son 
of Samjaya (Kun tw rgyal ba) and gave him- 
self up entirely to practising the virtue of 
charity; no one had ever turned to him 
without having his prayers and requests imme- 
diately granted. He began by giving away a 
war-chariot which was one of the props of his 
kingdom, causing the king and the ministers 
great anxiety. When he gave to a Brahman, 
sent by an enemy king, the elephant which was 
the defence of the State, the king saw no reme- 
dy, but to send his son into exile. The prince 
departed with his wife and two children; on 
the road he gave away his chariot and all his 
property, because “the spirit of great-hearted 
men 1s the same, in good and bad fortune,, 
(29), then he gave away his children and in the 
end even his wife - but this time it was Indra 
himself who, taking the form of a Brahman, 


had asked him for his wife to prove his firm- 
ness in keeping a vow. In the end Indra ap- 
pears in all his divine splendour and returns 
his wife to him. The prince also found his 
children, who had been sold to Viévamitra 
and obtained his kingdom. ‘** 

The story is represented in the lower part 
of the tanka; it begins with the bottom 
picture, to the onlooker’s right, which repre- 
sents the preaching Buddha; this gave occa- 
sion to the avadana, when the Buddha told 
the assembled monks the story of his former 
life as Vigvantara. In the centre the royal 
palace, where prince Visvantara is seated to 
receive the needy; on the right a smaller scene 
is added: he appears with his wife seated on 
the throne to receive the homage of his people, 
having returned to his reign after undergoing 
an exceedingly hard ordeal. On the first plane, 
below, the beggars depart, happy and loaded 
with gifts. On the left, the elephant given away 
to the enemy King; next, under the Buddha’s 
central figure, Vigvantara exiled by the king. 
Having given away his horse, Visvantara with 
his wife, bearing his children on his back, 
meets Indra who has taken the form of a Brah- 
man and asks him for his children. Visvan- 
tara consents, to the great grief of his wife, 
who swoons. He then gets back his two 
children and returns to his kingdom. 


TANKA n. 73 - IX right (Plate 109). 


AVADANA N. 25 
THE ABHINISKRAMANA 


This is a summary of the Buddha’s life; 
although schematic, as is always the case with 
Ksemendra, it contains fragments and epi- 
sodes which are not to be found in other most 
celebrated biographies. 

But it is not necessary to dwell on the Bud- 
dha’s life, which is known to all. 

In this tanka the life of the Buddha is 
represented in a summary manner; the scenes 
are more than usually huddled together in the 
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lower part; beginning from the left we see his 
birth in the park of Lumbini, the seven steps 
taken by the child and marked by lotus flo- 
wers, miraculously springing from the ground 
at every footstep; Yasodhara’s return to the city 
of Kapilavastu with her son; the royal palace 
in Kapilavastu, three stories high, in which 
the main events of Sakyamuni’s life took place; 
the prophecies concerning his future, his stu- 
dies, his life in the women’s apartments, his 
exit from the city, and at the bottom, the young 
prince’s exercises, Devadatta’s rivalry, the 
shooting of the arrow which pierced seven 
palm-trees; the fall of the elephant, Aung to a 
great distance to clear the way for the Buddha; 
the first meditation on work in the fields; the 
four walks outside the city and the four meet- 
ings which caused his decision to abandon 
the world; the Buddha taking a penitent’s 
robe; asceticism; the Buddha’s deep concentra’ 
tion, so profound that the shepherds take him 
for a statue; his meeting with his first five 
disciples; the shepherd maidens who offer him 
food on the banks of the Nairafijana; the gods’ 
offering of a bowl with which to beg for food. 


AVADANA Nl. 26 
THE VICTORY OVER MARA 


This may be considered the continuation 
of the preceding avadana, as it tells the life of 
the Buddha, up to the victory over Mara and 
the attainment of enlightenment." 

Such is the scene depicted on the right of 
the central Buddha; we see Mara’s violent 
attack, and above it the saint’s collected calm, 
after he has vanquished the king of evil and 


overcome his temptations. 


AVADANA Nl. 27 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE SAKYAS 


Rather than an avadana, this ts a brief 
genealogy of the Sakya family; it begins with 
the formation of the earth, the descent of the 
Abhasvara gods, the election of the first king 


Mahasammata (Kun gyis bkur ba), until, throy i" 
his descendants, we reach Vitidhaka ae 
out of affection for his youngest son, sent hi 
eldest sons into exile. They took refuge an 
the ascetic Kapila and later founded K 
vastu. Thus, through endless generat; 
the line reached Sadkodane and bis aie 
Suklodana, Dronodana and Amrtodana, 
This genealogy is represented on the Upper 
part of the central section, on the left of the 
same tanka: immediately above the head of 
the central figure, the Buddha, surrounded by 
his disciples in the Nyagrodharama, telling 
the story of the Sakyas’ origin. Above, on 
the left, Mahasammata; further up, always 
on the left, Viriidhaka who exiled his sons- 
the latter set out to sack Kapilavastu. 


apila, 


AVADANA n. 28 
STORY OF SRONAKOTIVIMSA 


A very tich merchant called Potala (Gru. 
adsin) lived in Campa; he had a son named 
Sronakotiviméa (Gro bzin bye ba i Su). When 
the boy grew up, he met Maudgalyayana, 
and having heard him speak about the Bud- 
dha, a deep faith in the Sakya saint sprung up 
in his heart. He sent the Buddha a present of 
food so exquisite, that king Bimbisara, hav. 
ing tasted it, wondered at its excellence and 
wished to know who the fortunate mortal 
was that could send such a present. Being 
told, he desired to visit him, but Potala feared 
the king’s unexpected favour. 

“Excessive good fortune becomes hate- 
ful even to servants; what then of kings, 
who have only pride in their souls?,, (24). 
“ Amongst people made of hatred, my son, 
men live by hiding their virtues; the lotus 
flower, whose virtues are hidden, is beloved 
even of the sun,, (26). 

Potala therefore advised his son to go him- 
self to Bimbisara; Sronakotiviméa set off to 
meet the king and offered him precious gifts; 
then he went with him to the Buddha, and on 
the way he obliged his numberless servants to 
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lay down their rich clothes on the ground. 
The Buddha instructed him in the law and 
he took vows. In a short time he advanced a 
great way on the road to sanctity. The monks 
asked the Buddha what merits Sronakotiviméa 
had accumulated in his past life; they were 
told that in the times of the Buddha Vipagyin, 
he was the poor Brahman Indrasoma (dBan 
poi zla), who offered the former a little food, 
collected with great labour. '°) 

Always in this same tanka the story oc- 
cupies the uppermost quarter on the right. 
It continues with memories of the saint’s past 
life; Indrasoma does homage to the Buddha 
Vipagyin; lower down we see the birth of Sto- 
nakotivimga; he sends food to the Buddha; 
he visits Sakyamuni with his retinue and bids 
them change their clothes. 


TANKA n. 74 - X right (Plate 110). 


AVADANA DN. 29 
STORY OF DHANAPALA 


This is another episode of the Buddha’s life. 
While the saint was in the Kalandakanivapa, 
near Rajagrha, Devadatta advised king Ajata- 
gatru, whose friend and confidant he was, to 
serve his own interests by having the Buddha 
murdered. 

“What is the use of friendship when it does 
not help to destroy enemies, to obtain glory 
and to increase esteem?,, (80). The deed 
was to be accomplished by the elephant Dha- 
napala (Nor skyon); next day the elephant- 
tamer incited the furious animal against the 
Buddha who, knowing everything in his omni- 
science, had approached near Rajagrha to beg. 
The monks all except Ananda, fled in terror 
but the Buddha, by his love, subdued the ani- 
mal, who knelt at his feet and immediately died, 
to be born again amidst the Caturmaharaja- 
kayika gods. In his new incarnation he des- 
cended from Paradise to worship the Buddha 
and to listen to his preaching. When the 
monks asked what Dhanapala’s former life had 


been, Sakyamuni answered that in 
of the Buddha Kaéyapa he had alre 
vows, but without observing the rul ae 
pline; for this offence he on born ae 
elephant, and because he had nevertheless 
entered the holy community, he obtained the 
reward of listening to hissermon. That Anan- 
da alone should stand by the Buddha in the 
hour of peril, had happened before, when both 
had been born as swans. King Brahmadatta 
wished to capture one of them, who was the 
Buddha; the other swan, Ananda, let himself 
be caught likewise, so as not to leave his mate, 
Another time, when the Buddha was 
King of Tutti,"®) he was vanquished in 
battle, and everyone abandoned him except his 
elephant, who was Ananda. On still another 
occasion, being born as a lion and having 
fallen into a well, all left him except a jackal, 
Finally, being a gazelle, fallen into the hunts, 
man’s nets, another gazelle offered herself to the 
men, to be killed in the other’s place; the man’s 
heart was touched and he let them both go. '#) 
The story which occupies the lowest part of the 
tanka, begins at the extreme left corner, where 
the Buddha is represented in the Kalandaka 
park, telling his monks Dhanapila’s story: it 
continues in the right-hand corner, where 
Devadatta is represented inducing A jatasatru 
to murder the Buddha by inciting the furious 
elephant against him; between these two 
pictures is the rest of the story: Dhanapila’s 
attack, the flight of the monks, the conversion. 


the times 
ady taken 


AVADANA Ni. 30 


STORY OF KASISUNDARA 


As he expounded the law to Kaundinya, 
the Buddha told him his past life. Brahma- 
datta had two sons, Kafgisundara (Ka i mdses 
pa) and Kalabht (Dus kyi sa). The first found 
nothing to attract him in the world, perceived 
the vanity of all things and asked permission 
of his father to take vows. The father tried 
to turn him from his purpose by all means. 
“ (Even the life) of kings is asceticism without 
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a forest, since they must always act according 
to good advice, follow good men’s counsel 
and continually control their senses ,, (23). 
Man is never satisfied with his lot. “ The 
passionate man aspires to continence; the cha- 
ste one remembers love’s delights; when a man 
is gorged, he revels in the harshest vows, when 
he is hungry he wishes to eat; those who are 
alone seek company, if the crowd annoys them, 
they desire the forest; when men have renoun- 
cedathing they run after it, and when they have 
obtained it, they despise it, (32). But the fa- 
ther’s advice and entreaties are vain; Kagisun- 
dara retired into a hermitage and cultivating 
the virtue of patience, was known to all as the 
saint Ksantivadin. 

In the meantime Brahmadatta died and 
Kalabhi became king; his soul was harsh and 
cast out kindness. Once, in the springtime, 
he went into the forest to disport himself 
with his women; as he slept, tired out with 
love-making, his comrades discovered Ksan- 
tividin in the forest and were so struck with 
his beauty, emaciated as he has by the ascetic 
life, that they stopped short to admire him. 
Kalabha woke up and finding the women 
rapt in adoration of Ksantivadin, was incensed 
with jealousy and anger; he insulted the ascetic 
and cut off first his hands and then his feet, 
while the victim did not protest nor complain. 
But through the revenge of the gods, a drouth 
destroyed all the wealth of the king’s land; 
he repented and ran to beg forgiveness of 
the saint; the latter called upon the gods to 
witness that he had never felt any resentment 
against the king, even in the instant of his most 
bitter tortures and his body was miraculously 
made whole. Ksantividin was then the Bud- 
dha and Kalabhi the monk Kaundinya. '5) 

The narrative on the tanka begins under 
the central figure, where the Buddha is seen 
telling the monks, who have gathered around 
him, the story of Kaundinya’s past. The de- 
velopments that follow are clear: king Brahma- 
datta tries to turn Kagisundara ftom his purpose 
of embracing an ascetic’s life; Kaéisundara, 


who has become Ksantivadin, in the midst 
of his disciples. Above, Ksantivadin sur- 
rounded by the king’s women, kneeling in 
worship; in the middle his martyrdom. 


AVADANA 0. 31 
STORY OF SUVARNAPARSVA 


This story is told by the Buddha concerning 
Devadatta. In the times of Mahendrasena 
(dBan poi sde c’en), king of Benares, a golden- 
haired gazelle lived in the forest; her name was 
Suvarnaparsva (gSer gyi logs) and her beloved 
comrade was araven. One day, walking in 
the forest, she heard moans and calls for help, 
and seeing a man who had fallen into a 
pond, she saved him, turning a deaf ear to the 
raven’s preceding advice: 

“The wicked, in time of misfortune, are like 
flowers; when they have obtained their wish like 
lightning. They do not heed past benefits, and 
are only the friends of their own good ,, (15). 

The gazelle recommended the man she had 
saved to keep her secret and not to reveal her 
hiding-place to anyone. In the meantime 
queen Candraprabha (Zla ‘od) dreamt that a 
golden-haired gazelle was preaching the holy 
law and confided her dream to Mahendrasena, 
who ordered the ablest huntsmen to search the 
whole forest for the prodigious animal. They 
went, and came back without having found her; 
the king insisted and promised a great prize to 
anyone who should bring him the animal he 
desired. So the man Suvarnaparsva had saved, 
lured by gain, became the huntsmen’s guide; 
he discovered her and showed her to them, as the 
gazelle was coming forward of her own accord, 
to save her comrades from the arrows. The 
ungrateful man’s hands fell off, as ifhe had been 
struck by lightning; the king took the wonder- 
ful animal to the queen and the gazelle preached 
the law to her. The gazelle was the Buddha, 
and the ungrateful man was Devadatta. '5#) 

The legend is represented immediately above 
the preceding avadana, it begins with the figure 
of Mahendrasena distributing gifts in order 
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that the gazelle may be brought to him; hence 
we must pass to the picture on the top of the 
tanka: in its lower portion the gazelles are seen 
grazing, and the man being saved by Suvarna- 
parsva; then the hunt, the capture and finally 
Suvarnaparsva in the royal palace, preaching 
the holy law to the king and queen. In the 
extreme right-hand corner the Buddha telling 
the monks this former incarnation of Devadatta. 


AVADANA N. 32 
STORY OF KALYANAKARIN 


King Purandara (aByer ajig) had two sons, 
one called Kalyanakarin (dGe byed) and the 
other Akalyanakarin (Mi dge byed), the for- 
mer adorned with every virtue and the latter 
wicked. Kalyanakarin was so charitable that 
the treasures of the kingdom were soon ex- 
hausted. When king Punyasena (bSod nams 
sde) offered him his daughter Manorama in 
marriage, he asked his father’s permission, 
before celebrating his nuptials, to go on a long 
journey to Ratnadvipa, in order to restore the 
finances of the State, which he had ruined 
with his bounties. His brother went with him. 
Having got to Ratnadvipa and loaded their 
ship with great treasure, they were about to 
reach their country, when shipwreck cast 
them on an unknown land. While Kalya- 
nakarin was asleep, his brother put out his 
eyes, stole the gems he kept tied to his person 
and returned to his native city. Kalyanakarin 
was taken home by a shepherd, and passed 
his time playing the vind; the shepherd’s wife 
fell madly in love with him, she confessed her 
passion, but being rejected and blamed for her 
wickedness, she accused him to her husband 
of an attempt to seduce her. Turned out by the 
shepherd, Kalyanakarin came back incognito 
to Punyasena’s kingdom, where he learnt that 
his father was dead, and the kingdom in the 
hands of Akalyanakarin. Manorama, who 
had been informed of Kalyanakarin’s blind- 
ness, asked her father to let her choose her 
husband and refusing the offers of other young 


princes, she chose the blind man, 
was reluctant, but she protested ¢ 
women are as bad as he thinks: if it jg tr 
that she loves him with purest love, let one o 
his eyes be healed. By the force of truth, his ti b 
eye regained its sight. And he said in his ae 
“Tf it is true that I feel no hatred for my brother 
for the wrong he has done me, let my other ¢ ; 
be restored,,. And the miracle came to nae 
Kalyanakatin was the Buddha and the Wick, 
ed brother was Devadatta. The beginning of 
the story is found in the small Picture represent. 
ing the Buddha in the act of speaking to some 
monks, above the head of the central figure, a 
little to the right; then king Purandara in his 
palace and Kalyanakarin’s generosity, Passing 
over the central episode, we see lower down the 
ptince’s voyage, his brother putting out his eyes, 
Kalyanakarin’s life among the shepherds; Ka- 
lyanakarin playing the vina and, coming back 
to the scenes in the middle, Kalyanakarin’s eye. 
sight restored and his meeting with Manorami. 


The latter 
hat not all 


AVADANA N. 33 


STORY OF VIS AKHA 


Agoka had four sons and sent them into 
exile. Wandering in the forest at the end of 
their resources, they decided to kill their wives; 
only one of them, Visakha (K’yad par lo ma), fled 
with his wife, and when she fell down in a 
swoon, worn out with fatigue, he gave her his 
blood to drink to restore her and then fed her 
with his own flesh, cutting it off with his word. 
One day, while resting on the bank of a river, 
they saw a man carried along by the current; his 
hands and feet had been cut off and he was 
about to be drowned. Visakha saved him and 
confided him to his wife’s care and she, as their 
familiarity grew, fell in love with the man. 

“Women, who enjoy sexual intercourse 
to their hearts’ content, are not touched by af 
fection, they are not bound by virtue, they are 
not attracted by nobility ,,(21). Lying with 
her lover and considering her husband an ob- 
stacle to her passion, the woman sought to get 
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rid ofhim. Feigning a headache, she begged 
him to get her a medicine from the bottom of 
a deep gorge and let him down with a rope 
she held; when he was hanging in mid-air, 
she let go and he fell into the abyss. His good 
karma saved Visakha, who got back to Pus- 
karavati and was put on the throne in the 
dead king’s place. He ruled wisely, while his 
wife continued to live with the cripple and, 
bearing him on her back, roamed from place 
to place, admired by all as a model wife. Thus 
wandering, she came to Puskaravati, where 
the court priest informed the king of a saint- 
ly woman’s arrival. Visakha was skeptical; 
“ That woman should be capable of attach- 
ment, is a vain word; that she is without self? 
interest, only one whose mind is numb can 
say; to meet a woman devoted to her husband 
is like finding a flower grown in the void: 
woman is bad beyond all doubt,,(45). Never- 
theless, to please the priest, he went to see her; 
they recognized each other and the woman 
fled, ejected by the population. 

In that life Visakha was the Buddha and 
his wife Devadatta. 15° 

The legend is illustrated beginning from 
the lower left-hand corner. King Asoka is 
seen in the royal palace, sending his sons into 
exile with their wives; then, proceeding up- 
wards, their decision to abandon Visakha; his 
wife throwing him into a gorge; a merchant 
who recognises him; higher up Visakha seat- 
ed on his throne, speaking with his ministers, 
while his wife wanders about the city carrying 
her husband on her back; next, near the cen- 
tral figure, the Buddha telling the monks about 
Devadatta’s past incarnation. 


TANKA n. 75 - XI right (Plate 111). 


AVADANA Ml. 34 


STORY OF NANDOPANANDA 


While the Buddha was in the Jetavana, 
some monks who lived at the foot of Mount 
Sumeru arrived; they were pale and wan owing 


to the bad influence of two Nagas, Nanda a, A 
Upananda, whose poisonous breath sacha 
even the stones. The Buddha sent Maudgal 
yayana to pacify the two Nagas; the a 
by his magic power, took the shape of a set, 
pent and enveloped Nanda and Upananda in 
his coils so tightly, that they turned them, 
selves into merrand fled in a fright. Maudgal. 
yayana then resumed his normal shape and 
advised them to go to the Buddha and be 
converted. They obeyed and became faithfy! 
worshippers of the Sakya saint. 

Questioned by his monks, the Buddha 
told them the nagas’ past history: in the times 
of king Krkin they had been two ministers: 
though they did not rule justly, they had given 
a monastery to Kagyapa, the Buddha of those 
times. By reason of this gift, they were ena- 
bled, in their new life, to hear the words of 
redemption from Sakyamuni’s lips. 157) 

The legend represented in the tanka faith. 
fully follows the text: the Buddha receives the 
ascetics from Sumeru; on high Sumeru enve- 
loped in the coils of Maudgalyayana, who 
has become a gigantic serpent; the two nagas 
fleeing in human shape; next the story of the 
nagas when they were king Krkin’s ministers. 


AVADANA Nl. 35 
STORY OF SUDATTA 


While the two Nagas mentioned in the pre- 
ceding story were with the Buddha, king Pra- 
senajit arrived; he was vexed that they should 
not have done him homage and decided to 
punish them, but having perceived his pure 
pose, they caused a shower of swords to fall 
upon the earth; Maudgalyayana succeeded in 
warding it off. Prasenajit begged forgiveness 
of the offended Nagas and invited the Buddha 
to dinner. In the night a fire broke out, and 
the Buddha immediately extinguished it; hence 
the king forbade fires to be lit at night, threat- 
ening severe punishment. Some time before, 
Prasenajit had caused Sudatta’s son to be put 
to death for a fault of which he was guiltless; 
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Sudatta, deeply devoted to the Buddha, bore 
this wrong with the utmost resignation, and 
distributed his treasures to the poor; thus impo- 
verished, he was called no longer Sudatta, but 
Svalpaprada (he who gives little). 

One night he lit a lamp to read the sacred 
scriptures and having thus disobeyed the 
king’s orders, was arrested and cast into pri- 
son, but the gods visited him in his cell, 
and the city took fire, so that Prasenajit was 
forced to set him free. Sudatta went to do 
homage to the Buddha and met the king, to 
whom he did not pay his respects, because: 

“Tn the presence of him whom all the world 
must worship, no one else may be adored,, (24). 

The king could not tolerate this insult to 
his majesty and ordered Svalpaprada to be 
exiled, but he had to call him back at once, 
because the gods, to punish him, had afflicted 
him with a most severe toothache. '5*) 

The legend develops on the right side of 
the tanka, beginning on top with a represen- 
tation of the preaching Buddha; king Pra- 
senajit and the two Nagas, seated on clouds, 
are listening; the shower of swords transform- 
ed by Maudgalyayana into a rain of flowers. 
On the right of the central image’s head, the 
Buddha receiving gifts from Prasenajit, who 
is next represented in the act of forbidding 
lamps to be lit; after his son’s execution Su- 
datta is reading the sacred scriptures by the 
light of a lamp; his liberality; he is sent into 
exile and goes to the Buddha. 


AVADANA N. 36 
STORY OF GHOSILA 


Under Udayana’s (aC’ar byed) reign a rich 
merchant named Sudhana lived in Kaugambi, 
who had accumulated great wealth. One day 
the king asked him whether what was said con- 
cerning his huge riches were true and he wisely 
answered that all was due to the king’s merits: 

“The rich become poor, the poor go to 
their death, if the king becomes like a tiger, 
pitiless, bent upon seizing his prey ,, (9). 


Satisfied with the merchant’s answer, the king 
made him his minister and confidant; then, to 
put him to the proof, he commanded him to 
perform unlawful acts-but Sudhana, rather 
than execute such orders, preferred to be im- 
ptisoned. When he was freed, he distribu- 
ted his riches to the needy. At that time 
some ascetics, who had come from the South, 
lost their way in the forest; they suffered great 
thirst and, in the utmost despair, implored 
help; a deity appeared in the sky and miracu- 
lously gave them water to drink. That god, 
in his past life, had been a citizen of Sravasti, 
who pointed out to the beggars Anathapinda- 
da’s house, where help and comfort were to be 
found. For this reason he had been reborn 
asagod. Continuing their journey, the asce- 
tics felt extremely hungry and having invo- 
ked help, they were assisted by another god, 
who miraculously appeared. He had been 
a Brahman in his past life; after feeding the 
community, he had taken the vow to fast; 
though unable to keep it to the end, he had 
been reborn as a god through the merit thus 
acquired. The ascetics went to Sudhana, 
next to Anathapindada and at last to the 
Buddha; they heard his sermon and took the 
path to sanctity. 

Sudhana built in Kaugambi a monastery, 
known by the name of Cundavihara; a maid- 
servant of the temple, called Radha (mGu 
byed), gave the Buddha a dress, hoping to be 
delivered from servitude in a future existence. 

On the monks’ request, the Buddha told 
them Sudhana’s past life: once upon a time, he 
said, a very rich and charitable person lived in 
Benares, called Sundhana (gZugs byed); Pad- 
makara was his agent and friend, Dharmadita 
(C’os kyi p’o fia) his counsellor and helper in 
assisting the Pratyekabuddhas and the commu- 
nity; when they forgot to perform their duties 
at the proper time, a dog they kept admonish- 
ed them by his bark. Sundhana was the 
Buddha, Padmakara was Anathapindada and 
Dharmadita was king Udayana; the dog was 
Sudhana, also called Ghosila (gDans can).*59) 
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The pictures are rather badly arranged: in 
the largest scene, at the bottom, the king is 
seen choosing Sudhana to be his minister; on 
the left the same Sudhana refusing to perform 
reprehensible actions; on the right his libera- 
lity; further to the left, the ascetics receiving 
water from a forest deity and, above, the same 
receiving food from another divinity. The 
Buddha seated in the temple, in the midst of 
a crowd who offers him gifts. Under the large 
image, Sudhana founding the Cundavihara; 
then to the right the ascetics with Anathapin- 
dada; next the same, guided by him, going to 
hear the Buddha’s sermon. 


TANKA n. 76 - XII right (Plate 112). 


AVADANA nD. 37 


STORY OF PURNA 


In the city of Survira (Slob ma Ita bur) 
lived a rich*merchant, who had three sons. 
Being seriously ill and at death’s door, he was 
abandoned by his wife and children; only a 
handmaid called Mallika took care of him. 
He was miraculously cured and the maid bore 
him a son, whom he called Pirna. - While 
his three brothers were at sea, amassing riches, 
Purna, grown in years, remained with his 
father and, by his abilities, made more money 
than the former by their voyages. 

“ Through the.coming to maturity of a 
good karma, the riches of those who seck for 
riches are multiplied; 

They fall from the hands of one, and 
another picks up what has fallen,, (14). 

Feeling his end approaching, the father 
recommended his sons to stand by one another 
after his death: “ Fortune abandons a house 
divided, as water leaks from a vase ,, (18). 
- But as soon as he was dead, his sons 
hastened to divide his property and disinherited 
Pirna, because he was a slave’s son. Purna 
quickly restored his fortunes and crossed the 
seas seven times. On the seventh, as he was 
returning home, he heard some merchants 


singing Buddhist hymns and at once desired 
to see the Buddha; he went to his fi “d 
Anathapindada in Sravasti, saw Svsinic 

took vows and became famous for his Hct 
He was sent to the savage Stondparinta a 
converted them by his humility and Tesigna, 
tion. In the meantime his brother Bhavila 
(aByor len), who had lost all his Property and 
had gone to sea once more, happened to enter 
a forest of precious sandal-wood and with his 
comrades began to cut down the trees. The 
yaksa who protected the forest caused a great 
storm to break out, which endangered their 
lives. Feeling lost, they all invoked the saint 
Purna, on Bhavila’s advice and the saint 

miraculously appearing in the air, saved them 
from danger. The pacified yaksa allowed them 
to carry off the sandal-wood; Bhavila, once 
home, used it, on Piirna’s advice, to build the 
Candanamila palace, which he offered to the 
Buddha. The Buddha arrived miraculously by 
air, moving to great devotion some women who 
had seen him: they built in his honour the stiipa 
called Pauranganacaitya; Sakyamuni accepted 


the gift of the palace and consecrated it. Having 


gone back to the Jetavana, he told the monks 
Puirna’s past life: Purna had been the provost 
of a monastery, and had insulted the people 
whose duty it was to clean it; after passing many 
lives in various hells, he had been born again 
as a slave’s son. But the good he had done 
and his past virtues having matured, he had 
attained salvation in his present existence,') 

The legend occupies the bottom of the tan- 
ka; the scenes encroach one upon the other, 
without following the story as told in the text; 
the stépa Pauranganacaitya 1s seen on the left 
of the central image; above the stupa, to the 
right, the Buddha’s miraculous arrival by air; 
under the lower image on this side, towards the 
left, the conversation of some ascetics. Des 
cending along the left margin, a temple in the 
city of Survara being offered to the Buddha, 
and the sandal-wood brought by Bhavila; to 
the right, in the centre of the tanka, Bhavila 
in the Jetavana ts performing the ceremonies 
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of expiation; exactly above, the Buddha in the 
act of preaching to Krsna and Gautama; fur- 
ther above, some horses and a boat in the sea 
represent Pirna’s journeys; still to the left, 
Bhavila’s voyages, the storm and Pirna’s mi- 
raculous apparition. Going back to the left, 
his father’s illness and the handmaid minister- 
ing to him; proceeding to the ught, Parna’s 
birth and in the furthest left-hand corner the di- 
vision of his property, Pirna’s and Anathapin- 
dada’s visit to the Buddha; in the right-hand 
corner the Buddha’s arrival in the Jetavana 
and the converted Bhavila doing him homage. 

The past story must be looked for, strange 
to say, in the little scene in the extreme 
right-hand corner on top. 


AVADANA 0. 38 


STORY OF UDAKA 


The Buddha was grieved to see that the 
Sikya, although they had taken vows, liked 
to wear monkish tunics that were too rich; he 
therefore withdrew for three months and did 
not allow anyone to approach him, but he 
received Upasena, who dressed according to 
the rules, much to the monks’ wonder: in this 
manner they realized their fault. Then they all 
went to the Buddha, who told them their past 
history: once in Benares lived king Brahma- 
datta, whose wife Brahmavati bore him a son 
called Udaka (C’u skyes); at the same time 
the sons of $00 ministers were born. Udaka, 
grown in years, feeling no attraction for the 
things of this world, wished to become a 
monk and fearing that his father would not 
give his consent, he pretendet to be dumb 
and lame. Physicians advised that he should 
be made to experience some violent emo- 
tion, which might cure him, and feigned to 
lead him to the scaffold, hoping that fear 
would restore his speech. Many times, hav- 
ing uttered sentences full of a secret meaning, 
Udaka had fallen back into silence. Finally 
his father promised to grant him anything he 
asked for, if he would only speak. Udaka 


then asked to be allowed to 
king, having tried to dissua 
purpose, consented and Udak 
hermitage, accompanied by the 500 ministers’ 
sons, who took vows with him. But Udaka 
grieving because they dressed too tichly a 
ted into solitude and allowed nobody ee an 
proach him, except a gazelle and an ee 
who had sworn to imitate the gazelles’ wa 
of life. Then his comrades understood their 
error. Udaka was then the Buddha, and the 
$00 ministers’ sons were the Sakya, *") 
The legend is represented in the upper 
part of the tanka, above the Buddha’s image, 
The palace in the centre, with figures inside 
it, represents Udaka’s obstinate silence; the 
preaching Buddha to the right is telling 
the Sakya, in the Jetavana, the sin they had 
committed in their past life; to the left of 
the same palace, below, Udaka, followed 
by the ministers’ sons, is going towards the 
hermitage; above, he has taken vows in the 
midst of his disciples; he has retired into soli- 
tude and allows only gazelles to approach him. 


take Vows; the 
de him to no 
a started for his 


AVADANA Nl. 39 
STORY OF KSANTI 


After the Buddha had converted the yaksa 
Udumba, Indra went to do him homage. 
The Buddha smiled, remembering what had 
happened to him in that same place, during 
his past life. 

Once upon a time there was an ascetic 
named Ksanti, who practised the virtue of 
patience. The king of the country was then 
Kali (rTsod Idan), of an angry and cruel dis 
position; one day, walking in the forest with 
his women to disport himself, he came to 
Ksanti’s hermitage. The women were struck 
with admiration of the ascetic’s serene beauty, 
but the king, in a fit of violent jealousy, had 
the saint’s hands and feet cut off. The saint 
showed no anger and gave no moan. Other 
ascetics, Ksanti’s comrades, arrived; moved to 
indignation, they were about to curse the king 
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but the saint checked them and recommended 
them to be patient and resigned. “If it is 
true, he said, that when Kali caused me to 
be maimed in this manner I did not feel any 
resentment against him, may the limbs he has 
cut off be restored,,, and immediately so hap- 
pened. The Buddha was then Ksanti and 
Kali was no other than Devadatta.') 

The avadana is represented to the left of the 
central image; the first scene, near its head, 
represents the smiling Buddha; near him the 
Yaksa and Indra, the latter asking him why he 
smiles. Underneath, the king in his palace 
with the queen; above, the women surround- 
ing the ascetic and his martyrdom. 


AVADANA Nl. 40 
THE STORY OF KAPILA 


While the Buddha was in Vaiéali, fisher- 
men drew from the river Valgumati (Yid ‘oA 
Idan pa) a great fish, so large that they could 
not land it. The Buddha came up and spoke 
to the fish, asking him if he remembered his 
past life. The fish said he did and listened 
to the Buddha’s sermon. 

The people wished to know about the 
fish’s past life and the Buddha told them. In 
the times of the Buddha Kagyapa, Krkin, a 
just and charitable king, ruled in Benares. 
One day the Brahman Vadisimha (sMra bat 
sen ge) asked the king to find him a rival, with 
whom to engage in a philosophical debate, in 
order to show his ability as a wrangler. 

“ The intelligence of good men is ashamed 
to boast of its own virtues. Nevertheless, those 
desiring a noble debate are talkative ,, (31). 

And he called another great master, beg- 
ging him to accept Vadisimha’s challenge. 
The latter was vanquished. The other went 
back to his country, but at the point of death 
he told his son Kapila, even wiser than him- 
self, to avoid any debate with the Buddhists, 
and to do only good deeds. 

“Man causes life to flow by all manner of 
industry and doctrine; he hoards treasures, 


which give him pleasure for a moment; a 
disciple of error, he takes delight in cattle 
and sons; but at the moment of parting from 
his body, everything becomes alien to him and 
he to those things,, (51). 

Kapila vanquished all those who wrangled 
with him, but obeying his father’s advice, he 
avoided the Buddhist monks. His mother, 
however, urged him to challenge the Buddhist 
masters and to demolish the structure of their 
dogmas with his logical arguments. He went 
to the Buddha Kagyapa, but on the way he 
met a monk who answered his criticism with 
one simple verse, which he was unable to 
tefute. Thus disappointed, he returned to his 
mother, who, incensed with passion, obliged 
him to persist. He took vows and mounting 
the preacher’s chair, taught the doctrine in a 
wilfully false manner; the monks were asto- 
nished and fled from him. He then repent- 
ed, but to atone for his sin hewas born again 
as a fish and his mother was flung into Hell. 

After the Buddha had revealed this story, 
the fish died and was born again among the 
gods; thus he did homage to Sakyamuni in 
heavenly glory.'® 

This story is represented to the right of the 
central image; beginning from the bottom, 
the scenes of the fishermen and the Buddha’s 
sermon; above the debate in king Krkin’s 
times, the conversation between Kapila and 
his mother; Kapila’s admittance into the 
order; almost on the extreme right-hand 
corner, the monks’ wonder and indignation. 


TANKA n.77 - XIII night (Plate 113). 


AVADANA 0. 4I 
STORY OF UDRAYANA 


The king of Rauruka (sGra sgrogs) was a 
great friend of Bimbisara; his name was Udra- 
yana. The two kings often exchanged letters 
and gifts as tokens of friendship. Once Udra- 
yana sent Bimbisara a superb armour and the 
latter did not know what return to make for 
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the present; he took counsel of his faithful 
ministers Hiruka and Bhiruka, and decided 
to send him a portrait of the Buddha. Usdra- 
yana, informed in time by his friend’s letter, 
went to meet the image and ordered great cele- 
brations, while the gods rained flowers from 
heaven. The king was converted, and Bim- 
bisara sent him Katyayana and the nun Saila. 

After Katyayana’s sermon two merchants, 
Tisya and Pusya, were converted and en- 
tered nirvana; on their tombs two stupas were 
buile, worshipped through the centuries. 
Saila preached the law to the queen, who 
hearing from an astrologer that she would die 
in seven days, took vows and on the appointed 
day expired. She was reborn in heaven, 
descended upon earth to do homage to the 
Buddha and then appeared to her husband 
in a dream. King Udrayana, acting upon 
her advice, abdicated in favour of his son 
Sikhandin (gTsug p’ud can), went to Bimbisara 
in order to be introduced to the Buddha and 
took vows. 

His son Sikhandin, litele by little, forgot his 
father’s advice; he discharged Hiruka and 
Bhiruka and took for his ministers Danda 
(aByug pa) and Mudgara ( T’o ba) who, encou- 


raging his sinful life, brought the kingdom . 


to its ruin. 

Udrayana met a merchant who told him 
about his son’s misrule; the king decided to 
return to his country to preach the law, but 
the wicked ministers heard from the merchants 
that he was on his way; they were troubled and 
poisoned his son’s mind against him with 
groundless misgivings. 

“Those who have taken vows prematurely 
become more than ever attached to the things 
they had abandoned too early ,, (86). 

The king is coming dressed as a monk to 
regain his kingdom; let him be slain. 

Udrayana took leave of the Buddha and 
set out for Rauruka, but his son’s men mur- 
dered him on the way; Sikhandin, seeing his 
father’s blood-stained garments, repented, cal- 
led back his former ministers Hiruka and 


Bhiruka and deprived Danda 
of office. Nevertheless they oe > as 
suading the queen that reasons of eee a 
inspired their conduct, and to regain the kj a 
confidence they put two cats into the a 
built over Pusya’s and Tisya’s remains o 
having accustomed them to live there ‘he 
showed the cats to Sikhandin, telling hin 
that the sanctity Buddhism preaches about js 
a vain boast: the two monks had not passed 
into nirvana, they had been born again as cats 
Sikhandin let himself be convinced and hes 
Katyayana and Saila, sent by the Buddha 
got to Rauruka, he forbade them to enter the 
city. Once the king went out for a walk- 
he saw Katyayana in the distance and, acting 
on the advice of the two wicked accomplices 
he had him buried under a heap of sand. The 
two good ministers, having seen the scene, 
were troubled and grieved that the good monk 
should thus be insulted; Katyayana foretold 
the impending ruin of the city and advised 
them to flee for safety with their treasures. 
The ministers followed the monk’s advice; 
Hiruka entrusted his son Syamaka (sNo bsans) 
to Katyayana and Bhiruka put his daughter 
Syamavati (sNo bsais can ma) into Saila’s 
hands. Now a great wind began to blow; 
on the second day there was a rain of flowers, 
on the third a rain of garments, on the fourth 
of silver, on the fifth of gold, on the sixth of 
gems, on the seventh of sand, which cov 
vered and destroyed everything. Rautuka’s 
protecting deity shifted her abode to Khara- 
vati, where she built a stiipa in Katyayana’s 
honour. The latter, having departed by air, 
carried Hiruka’s son to Lambaka (4P’yan 
ba), where he was crowned king. Conti 
nuing his travels, the ascetic got to Bhok- 
kanaka, where he preached the holy law to 
his mother; she asked her son for a stick and 
she built a stipa upon it. He then came 
into the Buddha’s presence and was told 
Udrayana’s past history. He had once been a 
hunter and having set his toils to catch game, 
he found that the animals were no longer 
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attracted by his traps, because a Pratyekabud- 
dha had settled in the neighbourhood. Blind- 
ed with anger, he slew the saint. Later he 
repented and built a stiipa over his remains. 
There was also a man named Nanda; his 
daughter Madalekha (rGyags pai ri mo) once 
covered a Pratyekabuddha with ashes: she 
was Sikhandin; the two friends who had tried 
to prevent the outrage were king Udrayana’s 
two ministers.) 

In the picture the scenes surrounding the 
central figure do not follow one another in 
an order corresponding to the plot of the 
legend. Immediately to the right of the cen- 
tral figure, a little lower down, are represented 
the two regal friends, in two different palaces; 
above, along the outer margin, Udrayana is 
led by Bimbisara to the Buddha and takes 
vows; higher up a painter paints the Buddha’s 
portrait. The coronation of Hiruka’s son; Ka- 
tyayana’s arrival in Bhokkanaka and the build- 
ing of the stiipa of the stick; next, under the 
central figure, Udrayana’s murder; the picture 
sent to him by Bimbisara carried on an ele- 
phant and the king going to meet the image; 
passing to the left, at the height of the central 
figure’s head, two flying figures represent Ka- 
tyayana and Saila; underneath Tisya’s and 
Pusya’s sttipa; along the outer margin the 
queen’s conversion; the Buddha’s picture as 
an object of worship; the two ministers Hiru- 
ka and Bhiruka trying to advise king Sikhan- 
din; they entrust their children to Katyayana 
and Saila; the good ministers are deprived 
of office; rain destroys the city. Then, at the 
bottom, Udrayana’s former life is represented, 
briefly as usual: he kills the Pratyekabuddha 
and then, conscience-stricken, builds a stupa 
over his relics. 


AVADANA N. 42 


STORY OF PANDITA 


In Sravasti lived Pandita, the son of Dhira, 
an immensely rich man; he was devout and 
charitable. A terrible famine broke out and 


he exhausted his treasures in 

needy. One day, while going 
Buddha, he met on the Way some rogues, wh 

knowing that he had vowed not to veh : 

anything to those who sought his aid os 
seeing him loaded with jewels, asked him f 

them. He was at a loss what to do; if L 
gave them the jewels, he would have sathin 

to offer the Buddha; if he refused, he al 
break his charitable vow. While he was 
thus doubtful and uncertain, the earth ope. 
ned up and the serpent Sesa appeared, who 
gave the beggars what they wanted. Later 
they repented and went with Pandita to the 
Buddha, who preached the law and urged Pan, 
dita to provide sustenance for one thousand 
three hundred and fifty monks and to distri. 
bute his riches to the needy. Pandita gladly 
consented and having gone home, gave away 
his treasures, which became coals in the hands 
of those who had accumulated a bad karma 
in. their past lives. Pandita then comforted 
the sinners and advised them to go to the Bud. 
dha. They went and when they had done 
homage to the community for a day, the coals 
turned into jewels. Endless treasures appeared 
again in Pandita’s house; according to the 
law, he gave the sixth part to king Prasenajit, 
but for the same reason they became coals, and 
the king, feeling unworthy, returned them to 
Pandita. The latter finally asked his father’s 
permission to take vows and, joining Saripu- 
tra, soon progressed on the road to sanctity. 
One day the Buddha had gone out to beg, 
and Pandita had remained alone in the her- 
mitage. He began to meditate and Indra, 
perceiving that he was about to reach supreme 
enlightenment, ordered the kings of the four 
points of the compass to watch over him, lest 
anybody should disturb him. The Buddha 
himself, fearing that Sariputra, entering the 
hermitage, might trouble Pandita, miracu- 
lously appeared to his disciple and kept him 
engaged until Pandita attained the fruits of 
his meditation. The Buddha then told Pan- 
dita’s past life. In the times of the Buddha 


helping the 


to visit the 
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Kasyapa there was a poor man named Dur- 
gata (dBul po), so poor that he had never 
been able to offer a gift to any monk; when 
at last Indra made him a present of some ex- 
quisite food, he was unable to find a monk he 
could offer it to and, at the height of despair, 
wanted to take his own life. But at that very 
moment Kagyapa appeared before him and 
accepted his alms, while Durgata took the 
vow to obtain great treasures, in order to give 
all those who were in need what they desired. 
This actually came to pass, and during seven 
days he continued to honour Kasyapa. 
Durgata was precisely Pandita.'*) 

The avadana is represented on the lower 
margin of the tanka, beginning from the 
right, immediately after the scenes belonging 
to the preceding story; in the enclosure of a 
monastery the Buddha charges Pandita to give 
alms regularly to one thousand three hundred 
and fifty monks; on the right Pandita is taking 
vows. Underneath Sariputra comes forth 
from the hermitage, leaving Pandita alone, 
and the latter, under Indra’s protection, be- 
comes an arhat. In the last small picture in 
the right-hand corner, Pandita is going to 
Sariputra. The riches he has distributed, 
which had become coals, are again changed 
into gems when the recipients of his charity 
turn their thoughts to the Buddha. The ‘gift 
of a sixth part of his treasures to the King. 
Then the work of the fields, meditating upon 
which he attains supreme enlightenment. At 
the bottom his birth and in the corner his 
past life. 


AVADANA 2. 43 


STORY OF KANAKAVARNA 
One day, in Sravasti, the Buddha thus 


spoke to the monks: In ancient times there 
was in Kanaka (gSer) a king called Kana- 
kavarna (gSer mdog), wise and charitable. A 
great drought broke out, and the people were 
dying of hunger. He then assembled his 
ministers and took counsel with them, how 
he might relieve the people’s misfortune. 


“A king who does not help his people 
when a great danger has come upon them, 
wears his crown like a play-actor ,, (11). 

He then opened up his store-houses to 
the poor, so that what was left to him sufficed 
but for one repast; a Pratyekabuddha arrived, 
and he stinted himself of the last morsel of 
food and offered it to him. The skies then 
rained garments, gems and victuals. King 
Kanakavarna was the Buddha.’ 

On the tanka the story begins in the centre 
of the upper part, above the head of the central 
figure; the Buddha in the Jetavana tells the 
Kanakavadana to the assembled monks; to 
the left the famine, the distribution of the 
royal treasures; the offering of food to the 
Pratyekabuddha, the rain of gems. 


AVADANA Nl. 44 
STORY OF HIRANYAPANI 


While the Buddha was in the Jetavana, 
Devasena (Lha yi sde) lived in Stavasti; he had 
a son called Hiranyapani (gSer gyi lag), from 
whose hands twenty thousand silver coins mi- 
raculously fell every day; he distributed them 
to the needy. He was weary of life, because: 

“ The life of men is ephemeral, youth still 
more so; these our riches the most imperma- 
nent of all, like a gleam of lightning ,, (12). 
He went to the Buddha, took vows, and in a 
short time attained perfect sanctity. 

The Buddha told the admiring monks 
Hiranyapani’s past life: in the times of king 
Krkin, when the Buddha Kasyapa entered 
nirvana, a stiipa was built above his remains 
by the king’s order; then a craftsman placed 
on the pinnacle of the stiipa two pieces of 
silver; he was Hiranyapani."®) 

Immediately to the right of the scene in 
the Jetavana, Hiranyapani is represented in 
the act of being ordained as a monk by the 
Buddha; towards the right-hand corner his 
birth and the miracle of his hands; under- 
neath his deserving deeds in the Buddha 
Kasyapa’s times. 
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TANKA n. 78 - XIV right (Plate 114). 


AVADANA I. 45 
AJATASATRU KILLS HIS FATHER 


When the Buddha was in the Grdhrakiita, 
Ajatafatru, instigated by Devadatta, had his 
own father arrested, cast him into a dungeon 
with the purpose of letting him die of star- 
vation and had his feet cut off. Bimbisara 
invoked the Buddha, who appeared to him 
twice, recommending him to be patient and 
long-suffering. No help could avail: he was 
gathering the fruits of his past conduct: 

“This is the road of evil deeds. The 
fruits of what you have done, good or bad, 
are not exhausted if first they have not been 
atoned for ,, (18). 

Bimbisara died peacefully and was born 
again among the gods, but Ajatagatru, prey 
to heart-rending remorse, ran to the Bud- 
dha to learn if it would ever be possible for 
him to escape the inexorable consequences 
of his crime. 

The Buddha advised him to give himself 
up to good works, and told him Bimbisara’s 
past life: once upon a time there were four 
young men, who were seen by a Pratyeka- 
buddha while secretly drinking and enjoying 
themselves. Furious at having been disco- 
vered, they wanted to kill him, each in a dif- 
ferent manner; one of them, called Kandara, 
said that the best way to get rid of him would 
be to flay him: he was Bimbisara, who had 
now paid for his wicken intention. 168) 

The legend is represented to the right of 
the lotus ower on which the central figure 
is seated; it begins at the top, with Bimbisara 
seated in the interior of his palace, receiving 
the news of Ajatasatru’s birth and the festi- 
vities which followed. Ajatafatru in conver- 
sation with Devadatta. Bimbisara in prison; 
the Buddha appears to the captive king; the 
Buddha, from the Grdhrakita, flies through 
the air to the king who has invoked him; 
the Buddha’s sermon; Ajatagatru, repentant, 


seeks refuge with the Buddha and 
at the bottom, exactly in the c 
tanka, Bimbisata’s past life and 


asks his aid. 
entre of the 
his sin, 


AVADANA n. 46 


STORY OF KRTAJNA 


Devadatta had decided to murder the Bud. 
dha at any cost, because: 

“Until the sun has set, no 
shines ,, (4). st light 

He steeped his nails in poison and approach, 
ed the saint humbly, as feo do him eae 
intending to scratch him and to inject the 
poison into him. But before he could succeed 
in his intent, the earth opened and swallowed 
him up; he was hurled into Hell. The Bud- 
dha then told his past history. King Ratisoma 
(Vid bzan) had wo sons, Krtajiia (Bya Jes) 
and Akrtajfia (Bya ma Ses); the former cha, 
ritable and virtuous, the latter of a wicked 
disposition. When they reached marria- 
geable age, king Matighosa (Blo gros dbyais) 
wished to give his daughter to Krtajfia, who 
in order to regain the riches he had given to 
the poor and needy, went to sea, followed by 
his brother. On the way back the boat was 
shipwrecked, but the two brothers were saved; 
while Krtajfia was sleeping, overcome by fa- 
tigue, Akrtajfia put out his eyes and got pos- 
session of the treasures he had with him. 
Krtajiia, after long wanderings, reached king 
Matighosa’s court by chance and, his blind 
ness notwithstanding, was chosen as a hus- 
band by his daughter. He reproached her 
for her unfortunate choice, but she assured 
him that her love was eternal: if it was true 
that she loved him sincerely, let his right eye be 
restored. And the eye was miraculously made 
whole. Then Krtajiia assured her that when 
his brother had blinded him, he had not expe- 
rienced any resentment. And through the po 
wer of truth, his other eye was healed as well. 

He went back to his father, was received 
with great celebrations and made a partner 


to the throne; Akrtajiia, feigning to beg his 
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forgiveness, attempted to murder him in the 
same way as Devadatta had done with the 
Buddha. But he was hurled into Hell. 
Akrtajfia was Devadatta. '®) 

With this story we pass to the left of the 
central figure, almost on a level with the Bud- 
dha’s shoulders; Devadatta is seen approach- 
ing the saint, but before he can carry out his 
plan, he sinks into Hell. Passing now to 
the upper right-hand corner, we see King 
Ratisoma with his wife and sons; underneath 
Matighosa giving his daughter in marriage to 
Krtajiia; the upper space is occupied by the 
two brothers’ voyage; next, near the central 
figure, the meeting of Matighosa’s daughter 
with the blind prince; his eyes miraculously 
healed ; in the centre Krtajfia on his throne. 


AVADANA Nl. 47 
STORY OF THE BUNCH OF RICE 


While the Buddha was preaching the law, 
four Nagarajas came to hear his words with 
great devotion; king Prasenajit arrived and all 
greeted him except the nagas. The king was 
incensed and wanted to be revenged; in vain 
the Buddha advised him to subdue his pride: 

“On the troubled mirror of a mind co- 
vered with the dust of hatred, the image of 
the teachings of the law cannot adhere, (15). 

The king’s guards chased the two nagas, 
who in their flight through the paths of hea- 
ven, brought down hail and whirlwinds on 
Prasenajit’s kingdom. To put and end to 
the people’s wretchedness, the Buddha sent 
Maudgalyayana, who changed the hail into 
a rain of victuals. Prasenajit returned to 
thank the Buddha, and the monks asked 
what good karma the king had accumulated 
in his past life. The Buddha told them this 
story: one upon a time a cultivator of sugar- 
cane offered some sweet viands to an ailing 
Pratyekabuddha, who was thus restored to 
health: that farmer was Prasenajit. 

Prasenajit came back to the Buddha and 
asked him if, through all the merits he had 


acquired by honouring him and the 
nity, he might hope to attain svete, 
Buddha smiled: he too had done much geod. 4. 
vertheless he had not been able to escape vebiek 
for long ages. Once there was a charitable and 
high-souled man, Dhanika (Nor can), who in 
tumes of great famine had fed five hundred Pra. 
tyekabuddhas and then another two thousand: 
he was rewarded with great riches, not with 
salvation. Dhanika was then the Buddha 
The legend is represented immediately to 
the right of the last small picture of the preced- 
ing story: the Buddha’s sermon to the king 
of the Nagas; the rain brought down by the 
Naga king; Maudgalyayana’s miracle; then, 
always proceeding towards the bottom, the 
king offering food to the Buddha and asking 
him if his liberality is sufficient to attain sal 
vation; finally, near the beginning of Ajata- 
satru’s avadana, the king is seen thanking 
Maudgalyayana and doing him homage. 


AVADANA n. 48 
STORY OF SIDDHARTHA 


Once upon a time - the Buddha told his 
monks in Sravasti - there was a prince named 
Siddhartha (Don grub), pious and high- 
souled. Walking one day in the forest, he met 
a poor beggar, and was so troubled by the 
sight that he took a vow to put an end to 
poverty on the face of the earth and decided 
to ask Sagara (rGya mts’o) the King of the 
Nagas, for the gem cintamani, which mi 
raculously brings forth all the riches man can 
desire. He accordingly set out on a long and 
perilous journey, overcoming all obstacles 
by his firmness and piety: he travelled through 
the land of venomous serpents, through the 
land of the Yaksas and Raksasas and finally 
reached Sagara’s home. Sagara welcomed 
him cordially and was glad to give him the 
gem cintamani, on condition that he should 
bring it back after having accomplished his 
vow. Siddhartha again embarked to return 
to his country; during the voyage 4 jealous 
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od obtained the gem from him under a pre- 
text and dropped it into the sea. In vain 
Siddhartha begged and prayed him to return 
it, He then decided, at the height of despair, 
to dry up the sea with a vase that Vifvakarman 
had offered him. But the gods being on 
his side, he got back the gem, returned to his 
kingdom and accomplished his vow. 7°) 
The story begins on the left of the tanka, 
under the story of Krtajfia, with the scene ot 
the Buddha surrounded by monks: he is telling 
them about Siddhartha’s adventurous jour- 
ney. Along the margin, descending towards 
the bottom, the incidents of the journey, the 
gem lost and found. Under the central image 
we see once again the distribution of riches, 
and under the Buddha, the meeting with 
Sagara, king of the Nagas. 


TANKA n. 79- XV right (Plate 115). 


AVADANA Nn. 49 


STORY OF HASTAKA 


In Srasvati a son was born to Suprabud- 
dha (Legs par rab sad), named Hastaka (Glan 
po can); at the same time a marvellous ele- 
phant with golden tusks came into the world. 
Hastaka once met king Prasenajit’s daugh- 
ter and the two young people fell in love. 
His father felt much anxiety on account of 
this dangerous passion, because: “ Wise men 
who wish to be esteemed do not undertake 
things impossible to be carried out, they do 
not desire what is obtained with difficulty, 
they do not say what should not be said,, (28). 

Hastaka in the meantime asked the ele- 
phant for his golden tusks and took them 
to the king, who was delighted with the 
gift and would have liked to reward him at 
any price: Hastaka accepted neither riches 
nor honours, but finally, obliged by the 
king’s insistence to declare what he desired, 
asked for the hand of the princess. Prase- 
najit took counsel with his ministers: he 
did not want to break his word, but neither 


did he wish to give the youth his daughter. 
The Ministers suggested that he give this 
answer: the princess would be his, when he 
had brought the elephant whose golden tusks 
he had presented to the king. They believ- 
ed that, to get the tusks, he must have killed 
the elephant. But to their great wonder, the 
young man appeared with the elephant, 
whose tusks had already grown again. The 
king could not help giving him his daughter; 
then he went to the Buddha to learn the 
merits that his son-in-law had surely accumu 
lated in his past life. Sakyamuni told him 
that in ancient times the Buddha Vipasgyin, 
while he was begging in king Bandhuman’s 
(gNen Idan)*7) capital, had met in the street 
two boys playing with a wooden elephant; 
having nothing else to offer the Buddha, they 
gave it to him, taking the vow that they 
would always be united in their future life. 
This came to pass and the elephant too was 
brought to life and received a blessing through 
the miraculous touch of the Buddha’s feet. 

The scene is represented in the lowest pic- 
ture to the left of the tanka. Under the central 
image the Buddha is telling the monks Hastaka’s 
story; immediately to the right king Prasenajit 
is going to the Buddha witht Hastaka; above, 
Hastaka’s past life and tha of the elephant; 
below, the young man’s education and his 
exercises; going back to the centre of the tanka, 
the offering of the elephant’s tusks; the king’s 


refusal and then his acceptance of Hastaka’s suit. 


AVADANA N. §0 
THE TEN SINS |. 
(DAS AKARMAPLUTI) 7) 


Once some women, prompted by the 
heretics’ wicked advice, tried to tempt. the 
Buddha and for this sin they were damned 
to Hell. Then, near Lake Anavatapta, 
Sakyamuni spoke to the assembled monks 
about the karma he had accumulated in his 
past lives, whose last consequences he was 
bearing in his present life. He then sent 
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Maudgalyayana to call Siriputra, who was 


at that moment on Mount Grdhrakita, busy 


sewing his monk’s tunic; the two monks 
vied with each other in displaying their magic 
powers; Sariputra won the contest, and the 
Buddha told the story of his past. Once 
upon a time there were two ascetics, who 
quarelled for some trifling reason, and became 
so furiuos that one of them called Sankha 
(Dun) kicked the other, Likhita (Bris pa); 
the latter then laid this curse upon his com- 
rade: his head, at sunrise, would be blown 
to pieces. Sankha then stopped the suns’ 
course. Finally Likhita repented and made a 
clay image of Sankha’s head; when the sun 
rose, the clay head crumbled into fragments and 
the curse came to an end, Sankha was then 
Maudgalyayana and Likhita was Sariputra."7) 

But, owing to the ripening of his karma, 
the Buddha too, in his last life upon earth, 
had undergone various misfortunes. 1) His 
thumb was crushed by a stone, 2) his foot was 
pierced by a kbadira thorn, 3) having gone 
begging, he had obtained nothing, 4) he had 
been slandered by women, 5) he had been 
insulted by some young Brahmans, 6) he had 
eaten rotten wheat (kodrava), 7) during seven 
seasons he endured penances, 8) he was taken 
ill, 9) his head ached when the Sakya clan 
was destroyed, 10) his body suffered fatigue. 

“The ties of his karma are to a man like 
servants ready for a journey, who follow him 
when he is in motion, and stop in front of 
him when he stops ,, (31). 

1st Story. - Once a rich man called Khar- 
vata (K’ar ba ta) had in his house a step- 
brother called Mugdha (Mug dba). A woman 
friend of his named Kalika (Nag mo) repea- 
tedly urged him to kill Mugdha and get the 
whole family heritage for himself. At first 
Kharvata refused, thinking that: 

“Tt is not reasonable that people attach- 
ed to riches should harbour sinful thoughts 
with the object of (getting) those treasures; 
all property, even when well guarded, is 


lost in a moment ,, (44). 


At last, pressed by his fiend , 
and finally committed the crime. oe 
was an ancient incarnation of the Buddha: 
after having atoned for his sin in Hell, in i 
last oe he had wounded his thumb 
on that account. 

2nd Story. — Arthadatta (Don } in 
coming back from Peace leaded - 
riches; one of his comrades, who had lost 
everything, through envy tried to bore a hole 
in the ship in order to sink it, Arthadatta 
unable to turn him ftom his purpose, finally 
slew him. Arthadatta was the Buddha; for 
this act he had committed his foot was wounded 
by a thorn. 

grd Story. - When the Pratyekabuddha 
Uparista (Uparima, in the prose text: U pa rin 
came to Kagi to beg, Capalaka (g¥o Idan) 
upset his bowl; Capalaka was the Buddha; 
for this reason the Buddha’s bowl had not 
been filled. 

qth Story. - Vasistha (Ba si stha) and Bha- 
tadvaja (Bha ra dua dsa) were brothers; the 
former being honoured by all as a saint, his 
brother, envying his fame, borrowed his 
clothes and gave them to a harlot, in order 
that she might accuse Vasistha of having 
made her a present of them in exchange for her 
favours. Bharadvaja was then the Buddha, 
and through the ripening of that karma, he 
had been insulted in his present life. 

sth Story.- In Benares a certain Mrnila 
(Pad mai rtsa, in prose P. rtsa lag) loved 
the courtesan Bhadra (bZai mo) and to 
reward her services he gave her clothes and 
jewels. Another suitor appeared and Bha- 
dra, after long hesitation, listened to the advice 
of her handmaid Makarika (C’w srin ma) 
and gave herself to the newcomer. Makarika 
disclosed everything to Mrnala who, blinded 
with jealousy, killed the courtesan. Then, 
fearing punishment, he fled into the forest and 
placed the gory dagger near a Pratyekabud- 
dha, but no sooner had the Iatter been artes 
ted and brought before the judge, that he 


confessed his sin; owing to a remainder of 
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this evil deed, which he had long atoned for 
in Hell, the Buddha had now been slandered 
by heretical women. 

6th Story. - While the Buddha Vipagyin 
was received with great festivities in Ban- 
dhumati (gNen Idan) the Brahman Mathara 
(Ma tha ra) tried to dissuade the people from 
honouring him. Mathara was then the Bud- 
dha who, for his sin, had to eat rotten wheat 
in this life. 

ath Story. - In another life Sakyamuni had 
been Uttara (Ut ta ra), who insulted the Bud- 
dha of those times; for that sin he now had 
to do penance for six years before attaining 
enlightenment. 

8th Story. - Once a rich lord named Dha- 
navan (Nor Idan) had a son Sriman (dPal Idan) 
who was always sickly; the physician Tikta- 
mukha (K’a bai bzin) healed him by an ap- 
propriate cure, but received no reward from 
the boy’s miserly father; as the case was often 
repeated, the physician finally poisoned his 
patient, who died. The physician was the 
Buddha who, through a remnant of that 
crime, was subject to illness in this life. 

gth Story.- When the Buddha was a fisher- 
man’s son, he was delighted to see that two 
fishes had been caught in the net; for this sin 
he was punished in this life by a headache. 

10th Story. - In one of his past lives, the 
Buddha had been a Malla prince who killed 
his rival and cut him in two; because of a rem~ 
nant of this crime, he was affected with a 
disorder of the wind humour. 

The legends are represented beginning on 
the left of the central figure; first Sariputra’s 
miracle, then, underneath, the Buddha seated 
on a flower emerging from the Anavatapta; 
next the old contention between Sankha and 
Likhita, then the story of Tiktamukha, the 
story of the fisherman’s son, of Mugdha and 
Kalika; to the right the Malla prince’s story, 
the story of the courtesan Bhadra, of the bowl 
turned upside down; underneath, the story of 
Vasistha and Bharadvaja, the story of Matha- 
ra, of Uttara; I cannot find Arthadatta’s story. 


AVADANA nL 51 
STORY OF RUKMAV ATT 


The Buddha, having converted some §, 
shermen, went to his hermitage, and when 
he got there he smiled. Indra asked hi 
the cause of his smile and the Buddha sald 
him about one of his preceding incarnations 
which had come to pass in that place. i 
the city of Utpalavati (Ut pa Ia Man) lived 
a maiden named Rukmavati (gSer Idan ma) 
One day she met a woman so poor that, un 
able to resist the pangs of hunger, she was about 
to kill her own child and eat it. Rukmavati 
then cut off one of her breasts to save both 
their lives. Indra, at the sight of such a 
prodigy, appeared to her and asked if her act 
had been prompted by the expectation of 
some reward; she answered: “If I have ac 
complished this sacrifice with a pure heart, 
may I be turned into a man,,, and through 
the power of truth, this actually came to pass: 
Rukmavati became Rukmavan. When the 
king of Utpalavati died, Rukmavan was elec. 
ted in his place, and having died in his turn, 
was born again as Sattvavara (sNin stobs mc’ag). 
He was such a compassionate man that one 
day he lay down on the ground, so that the 
birds might eat of him to their hearts’s con 
tent. In a short time only his bones were 
left. He was then born again as Satyavrata 
(bDen pai brtul Zugs). Once he met a uger 
who, frantic with hunger, was about to cat 
its whelp; Satyavrata spontaneously offered 
himself to the tiger. Such were the Buddha’s 
incarnations. '74) 

In the tanka the order of the stories $1 
and 52 is inverted; Rukmavati’s avadana 
is n. 52, and the following avadana, about 
Adinapunya, ts n. $1. 

Rukmavati’s story occupies the upper right’ 
hand corner of the tanka; above, the Bud- 
dha in the midst of his disciples, about 
to tell the story; immediately to the right 
Sattvavara’s sacrifice; the following scene be- 
longs to Adinapunya’s story. Underneath 
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Rukmavati: who has become Rukmavan, is 
placed on the thrones The gift of her breast is 
represented above, on the central axis of the 
tanka. Follows Rukmavan’s liberality, and, 
in two scenes, Satyavrata’s story. 


AVADANA N. §2 
STORY OF ADINAPUNYA 


Another time the Buddha smiled, and 
answering Indra’s question, he spoke as 
follows: In the city of Madhidaka (Ma 
dha da ka) lived king Adinapunya (bSod 
nams mi dman), bountiful and compassionate 
towards all creatures. When Brahmadatta 
declared war upon him, his ministers, know 
ing his objection to violence in any form, 
began to wage war on his behalf without 
letting him know. The king found it out; 
he then abandoned his kingdom and em- 
braced the life of an ascetic. In the mean- 
time, in Kofala, king Hiranyavarman (dByig 
gi go Ca) had imprisoned all Kapila’s (Ser 
skya) sons and relatives and seized their pro- 
perty. Kapila sought for money to ransome 
them with: “there is no misfortune in the 
world which cannot be overcome by mo- 
ney,, (26). Riches, whose ways are devious, 
are as wayward as harlots; they flee when we 
desire them, unsought they come of their own 
accord (27). 

Thus reasoning, the Brahman reflected 
that only Adinapunya could give him what 
he wanted; he was unaware of the king’s fate 
and going in search of him, met him in the 
street in the garb of an ascetic. He told him 
his purpose and the king, though poor and 
abandoned, tried to find a way of helping 
Kapila. He ordered him to cut off his head 
and offer it to Brahmadatta and as the Brah- 
man refused, he had himself taken to the 
enemy in chains, in order to receive the pro- 
mised reward, But Brahmadatta, touched by 
So fare a virtue, presented Kapila with great 
treasures and restored his kingdom to Adi- 
napunya. The latter was then the Buddha.'75) 


Above the central figure king Adinapunya 
in his palace; to the left incidents of the war 
against Brahmadatta and on the left corner the 
Brahman Kapila leading king Adinapunya 
a prisoner; next the meeting of the two kings. 
Kapila’s story, as we have seen, is briefly in- 
serted in the centre of Rukmavati’s avadina. 


TANKA n. 80-XVI left, 1 (Plate 116). 


AVADANA NL. $3 
STORY OF SUBHASITAGAVESIN 


Once more the Buddha smiled and Saka 
asked him the reason; he then told the story 
of king Subhasitagavesin (Legs bad ats’ol ba) 
who spared no labour or money to collect 
maxims glorifying virtue. He was told that 
in a forest lived a cruel hunter, who knew 
many a beauuful saying full of great wisdom; 
he went to see him and promised him a pre- 
cious necklace if he would tell them to him. 
But the hunter thought that the king’s guards 
could easily force him to return the gift, so he 
consented to tell the king his verses privided 
the latter, as soon as he had heard them, agreed 
to leap from the top of a mountain. The 
king accepted and heard the stanza he wish- 
ed to know, which goes: “ (Let man) never 
touch the sins and vices which bring bitter 
repentance in their wake, if he desire happi- 
ness; but let him frequent the palace of good 
deeds, whose floor is morality, whose lotus 
flowers are merits. And this mind of ours, 
which is always eager for the enjoyment of 
impermanent objects, let him empty it of 
all desires and cause it to be contented with 
the unrestrained (spiritual) satisfaction it 
covets,, (49). Having heard this stanza, 
the king leaped from the cliff as he had 
promised, but was saved by a yaksa. The 
hunter went to sell the necklace and was 
arrested, but the king, who revered him as 
his master, had him immediately set free. 

The avadana it begins below, to the right 
of the central figure: the Buddha telling his 
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story, the king in Benares the king’s liberality, 
the beautiful maxims are disclosed to him; 
he greets the hunter, brought before him as 
a prisoner. Then, proceeding towards the 
left and upwards, the king’s meeting with 
the hunter and the king leaping from the cliff. 


AAVADANA 2. $4 


STORY OF SATTVAUSADHA 


As soon as the Buddha had converted 
Puspila (Me tog can ma), he smiled; he then 
explained the cause of his smile to Sakra. 
A prince named Sattvausadha (Sems can sman) 
once lived in Mahendravati (dBai c’en Idan 
mo); he had the gift of healing all the sick who 
came to him. When he died, his remains 
kept this miraculous virtue and crowds of 
people continually visited them, in search of 
healing. A time will come - the Buddha 
preached - when king Afoka will build a 
stiipa over those relics. 17°) 

The story is represented to the left of the 
central figure; above, the Buddha telling the 
story; then Sattvausadha in his palace; his 
miraculous cures, and below the stiipa built 
by Agoka over his mortal remains. 


AVADANA 0. $5 


SARVANDADA'S STORY 


Following another of his smiles, the Bud- 
dha told Indra that a high-souled king cal- 
led Sarvandada (Kun ster) had once lived in 
Sarvavati (T’ams cad Idan). One day, while 
he was on the terrace of his palace, a dove 
with broken wings alighted on his hands. 
While he was wondering how he could help 
the bird, Indra, to put the sincerity of his 
feelings to the proof, took the form of a hunter, 
and coming into the king’s presence, asked 
him to give the dove back to him: he had to 
live on game, and the king could not let 
him starve in order to save the bird. ‘* Good 
men, who are impartial towards all creatu- 
res, do not feel compassion for some of them 


only,, (19). In vain the king admonished him 
that it was not right to kill living beings. 
** The sustenance that some obtain b ‘ : 
ptiving others of life is avoided by goo ne 
because it brings in its wake the P 
which follow sin ,, (24). 

But the hunter insisted, and the kin 
bent on saving the dove, gave him as ah 
of his own flesh as the bird weighted, nor 
did he draw back fiom his bond wher, 
through Indra’s cunning, the bird’s weight 
increased out of all measure: finally only the 
king’s bones were left. Then Indra resum- 
ed his normal form and asked the kin 
wether his spirit had ever been troubled in the 
throes of such pain. The king answered 
that he had accomplished his sacrifice with a 
glad heart and by virtue of the usual satyavae 
cana his body was miraculously made whole, '””) 

The story is represented above the central 
figure and on its right: king Sarvandada, 
then the Buddha telling his story, then the 
scene of the king sacrificing his flesh. 


d men, 
enalties 


TANKA n. 81 - XVII left, 2 (Plate 117), 


AVADANA 0. $6 
NAGA GOPALA CONVERTED 


The Buddha had come to the city of 
Hingumardana (His gu mar da na) where the 
citizens entreated him to protect them against a 
terrible serpent called Gopalaka (Ba glan skyon), 
which was destroying the flocks and the crops. 

The Buddha went to the shore of the lake 
where the serpent was hidden, sat there in me- 
ditation and by a prodigy of his miraculous 
power, tuned the storm which the serpent had 
caused into a rain of Howers. Then Gopalaka 
was converted and the master, in Vajrapani's 
presence, related the events which had happen 
ed in that place in the umes of former Bud 
dhas and expounded the law to a hunter, who 
built on the spot a stiipa called Mrgadbipa. 7) 

The legend is represented on the lower 
left-hand corner of the tanka; the Buddha is 
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seen seated; people, kneeling, offer him gifts 
and beg him to vanquish the terrible naga; 
to the right, a little higher up, the rain of 
flowers falling on the Buddha, who is telling 
the past history of the place; to the left the 
stipa built by the hunter. 


AVADANA 0. $7 
THE STORY OF THE STUPA 


This is not a tale like those we have so far 
summarized; it is a list of the various stupas 
built at the Buddha’s suggestion and to com 
memorate his miracles in various parts of 
India. 

The avadana is represented in the lower 
right-hand half of the tanka; above, the five 
stupas, the three stupas of the preceding Bud- 
dhas, the one built by Sakyamuni and the fifth 
made by the gods; then below, to the right, 
Baloksa’s stupa, and finally the Patala stapa.'”) 


AVADANA n. $8 


THE STORY OF PUNYABALA 


Once, in Puskalavati (Pad mo Idan pa) 
the Buddha smiled and being questioned by 
Indra, related one of his ancient incarnations, 
which he had remembered at that moment. 
king Punyabala (bSod nams stobs) lived in 
his capital of Punyavati (bSod nams Idan); he 
was extremely charitable and compassionate. 
One day, having gone to town for pleasure, 
he saw a sick man and immediately touched 
by his sufferings, ordered hospitals to be built 
all over the kingdom and gave the attendants 
accurate directions concerning their duties, 
reminding them nevertheless that the best 
remedy for those who suffer is the Buddha 
and his preaching: 

“The Buddha is a faultless serene phy- 
sician and the teaching of the Law is the 
highest medicine. 

“ This elixir of serenity is a solace for those 
who are exhausted by the long fever of the 


samsara ,, (16). 


To put his virtue and firmness to 
appeared to him as a blind man sat oe 
him for his right eye. : 

We find this story on the lef sid 
tanka: beginning from above, the Se 
seen in Puskalavati; then, underneath king 
Punyabala in his palace, the meeting vite 
the sick; below, Indra asking for his eye. 


AVADANA Nn. 59 
THE STORY OF KUNALA 


This is one of the most celebrated and 
touching Buddhist legends; Ksemendra has 
treated it in a very personal manner, evi- 
dently wishing to ennoble the figure of Asoka, 
clearing him from the stain which ancient 
tradition had not been able to obliterate. 

Kunala (Kw na la) was ASoka’s (Mya 
fan med) son by Padmiavati (Pad ma Idan); 
he had been given that name because his 
wonderfully beautiful eyes resembled those 
of the Himalayan swan. Grown in years, 
he had married princess Kaficanamalika (Ser 
gyi ap’ren Idan ma), One day an old ascetic 
warned him of his impending doom. 

As his destiny matured, Kunala, at the 
spring festival, met his stepmother Tisyara- 
ksa (sKar rgyal bsrun ma), who fell so violently 
in love with him that, forgetting all reserve, 
she fell on his neck and confessed her shame- 
ful passion. In vain he tried to make her 
realize the madness of her love: 

“Pride, thoughtlessness, coveting the 
riches of others, lust followed by sin, these 
are for men, at the moment of their fall, 
the doors opened to disaster ,, (39). 

“ What is the use of riches to those who 
are not bountiful, what is the use of wisdom 
to those swayed by wrath, what 1s the use of 
beauty to those who lack the virtues of good 
men, to what purpose a high birth, when 
one offends against morals? ,, (40). 

But all his words and his advice were vain. 
Finally Tisyaraksa, scorned and humbled, 
decided to revenge herself. 
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In the meantime ASoka sent the prince to 
Taksaéila, whose king had rebelled, and im- 
mediately afterwards he sickened of a disease 
that no physician could cure. At last Tysya- 
raksa found the right remedy and Aéoka, on 
his recovery, promised to grant her every wish. 
Tisyaraksa asked that she might rule in his 
stead for seven days, and, the king having 
consented, she sent the governor of Taksasila 
a letter bearing Agoka’s seal, in which she 
commanded that Kunala’s eyes should be 
put out. The governor hesitated to execute 
so cruel an order, but Kunala encouraged 
him to catry it out immediately; then, attend 
ed by his wife, he wandered from one country 
to another as a beggar. He thus reached 
Pataliputra, where nobody recognized him 
except his favorite elephant; he passed the 
night in a stable, singing a song about the 
impermanence of human fortunes. This sad 
melody awakened the king and reminded 
him of his son, whom he beleived to be in 
Taksasila. He ordered the beggar to be 
brought before him; as soon as he saw him, 
he knew his son, notwithstanding his horrible 
scars and his grief was such that he swooned. 
Having heard ftom his son what had hap- 
pened, he wanted to punish Tisyaraksa at 
once, but Kunala through the serenity of his 
soul, untroubled by any feeling of hatred for 
his step-mother, recovered his eyesight, and 
his father made him a partner to the throne. 

Thus Kunala atoned for two sins he had 
committed in his past life, when, as a hunter, 
he used to feed on the flesh of animals, and 
when, as Mugdha (Mug dba) he had put out 
the eyes of a statue of the Buddha, and then, 
immediately repentant, had put them back in 
their place, piously honouring the image. ™*) 

The legend is represented above, on the 
tight side; it begins with the top scenes, al- 
most immediately above the central figure: 
inside a palace, Agoka, the queen and the 
ptince; to the left, probably Kunala with 
Kajicanamalika, then, still to the left, Kuna- 
la’s meeting with the ascetic who foresees his 


fate; passing to the right of the first scene, a 
stipa above refers to Kundla’s past life; then, 
in the corner, Asgoka’s illness and Asoka, 
after his recovery, granting Tisyaraksa’s re- 
quest. Underneath, Tisyaraksa killing a per- 
son to find the cause of the king’s illness; to 
the right, Agoka’s recovery. Below, in the 
small scene next to central figure, the sending 
of Tisyaraksa’s letter; then, Kunala’s depar- 
ture at the head of his army and the Taksaéila 
prince doing him homage. Below, to the 
left, Kunala made a partner to his father’s 
throne; to the right Agoka listening to his 
son’s song; the latter is represented with a 
vina, attended by his wife; underneath Tisya- 
taksa, during her regency, has the letter 
written ordering Kunala’s martyrdom; to the 
right Kunala playing the vini. 

As may be seen, here also the scenes are 
huddled together irrespective of the succession 
of events. 


TANKA n. 82 - XVIII left, 3 (Plate 118). 


AVADANA 0. 60 


THE STORY OF NAGAKUMARA 


On the seashore lived a serpent called 
Dhana (Nor) with his family; they were all 
suffering agonies, because of the hot sands 
upon which their past karma obliged them 
to live. His son Sudhana (Nor bzan) asked 
his father the cause of such a punishment, 
and why the other nagas did not share it. 

When he was told that the nagas lived 
happily because they believed in the Buddha, 
Sudhana, having picked some heavenly 
flowers, went to Sakyamuni in the Jetavana, 
heard his preaching, was converted and buile 
convents for the monks. The Buddha an- 
nounced that at the end of many lives Su- 
dhana would attain perfect enlightenment. 

The story is on the lower right-hand 
corner; exactly in the corner the nagas’ abode 
and Nagakumara’s interview with his father; 
above on the left, the other nagas worshipping 
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the Buddha; above, to the right, Nagaku- 
mara, having gone to Sakyamuni, listens to 
his preaching, and further to the left the 
offerings for the construction of temples; 
underneath, almost in the centre, the Buddha 
preaching to the nagas. 


AVADANA 0. 61 
THE STORY OF THE PEASANT 


There was once in Sravasti a poor Brah- 
man named Svastika (bKra sis) who eked out 
a life of want by tilling a small field. One 
day the Buddha came to see him, and he 
lamented his poverty, which forbade him to 
present the master of men with liberal offerings: 

“No pain is comparable to the pain of 
poverty, because it destroys even the merit 
born of liberality ,, (5). 

“The poor man passes (from a state of 
poverty) to new poverty, having been un- 
able to practise the virtue of giving; then, 
urged by the desire for acquiring riches, he 
becomes wicked; the poor man is like a 
corpse that draws breath ,, (10). 

The Brahman nevertheless was able to 
offer the Buddha what scraps of food he 
could collect in his poverty and he uttered 
the wish that, through the sincerity of his 
intentions, he might improve his most wretch- 
ed fate. The Buddha accepted his gift, 
and when Svastika returned to his little field, 
he saw with wonder that his ears of rice had 
been transformed into gold. King Prase- 
najit, having recognized this miracle as a sign 
of the Buddha’s grace, refused to exact the 
portion that the law assigned to him, Sva- 
stika meanwhile advanced on the path of 
sanctity, because, as the Buddha said to his 
disciples, he had already accumulated merits 
in past ages, at the time of the Buddha 
Kasyapa. ax) 

The scene follows immediately to the left 
of the preceding, below: first of all Svastika 
tilling his field, then he and his wife in the 
act of inviting the Buddha and offering him 


the food they had collected. In the furth 
cornet king Prasenajit Tenouncing his ae 
above, a little to the right, Svastika ke 
vows and obtains enlightenment. Above 
this, Svastika in an adoring attitude, o . 
site to the Buddha. Then, above aad - the 
right, almost under the central figure, an 
allusion to Svastika’s preceding life, wien 
Kasgyapa foretold his future destiny. 


AVADANA N. 62 
THE STORY OF YASODA 


While the Buddha was in Benares, Supra- 
buddha (Legs par rab sad) an extremely 
rich man of the same city, grieved deeply 
because he had no children. His relatives 
advised him to address his prayers to a hyar 
grodba tree, where a spirit lived who might 
grant him the longed-for grace. Suprabud- 
dha was not convinced, because he only 
believed in the effects of karma: 

* Each of us becomes a sharer in what he 
has himself accumulated; only the fool in 
his ignorance thinks that this is done by 
that ,, (16). 

Nevertheless, in obedience to his relatives, 
he went into the wood, armed with an axe, 
resolved to worship the tree or to cut it down 
at the root, according to whether his wishes 
were granted or denied. The divinity which 
lived in the tree and had become fond of his 
abode, knowing that it was not in his power 
to grant Suprabuddha’s wish, feared the im- 
mediate destruction of the tree and sought the 
Buddha’s protection: 

“ Because to leave a (beloved) place is for 
a person like leaving his own body ,, (33). 

The Buddha, from whose divine omnis 
cience nothing remained hidden, comforted 
him, announcing that a divinity about to 
come down from heaven, due to the exhaus- 
tion of his past merits, would be born as a 
human being from Suprabuddha’s wife. 

The yaksa went back to his tree and an 
nounced to Suprabuddha that he would 
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soon beget a child, foretelling at the same 
time that his son would one day renounce 
the world.'®) In course of time a son was 
born and called Yasoda (Grags byin); grown 
in years, his only wish was to take vows. 
Sheltered by his father in every manner, 
the young man nevertheless found his way 
to Sakyamuni, who preached to his monks 
Yasoda’ approaching glory. Yasoda, distres- 
sed at the sight of a woman’s corpse, which 
induced him to meditate on human imper- 
manence and saddened by the sight of his 
harem, where the sleeping women lay 
sprawling and relaxed, came out of his palace 
wearing miraculous slippers, which carried 
him away, unseen. The Buddha was waiting 
for him on the other side of the river, and 
YaSoda ran to listen to his word. His father 
searched for him in vain; he found the slip- 
pers, but they gave no clue to his son’s where- 
abouts. At the height of despair, he went 
to the Buddha, but blinded by anguish, he 
did not see his son, who was listening with 
him to the saint’s sermon. Little by little 
the gloom of his mind was dispelled, light 
broke into his soul and he honoured the 
Buddha. Together with Yasoda, Gavam- 
pati (Ba glai bdag)'®) and another four of 
his comrades were converted and attained 
athatship in his company. Thus was ma- 
tured the karma accumulated in a past life, 
when Suprabha (‘Od bzai) having seen the 
Buddha Sikhin, tired out, taking a little rest, 
had protected him from the burning sunlight 
with his own parasol. Sikhin had then fo- 
retold to him the accomplishment of his karma 
in the Buddha Sakyamuni’s times. On ano- 
ther occasion, having been born as king 
Krkin’s third son, he had put a jewelled 
parasol on the sttipa the king had built over 
the remains of the Buddha Kasyapa."™) 
The story is represented on the left side of the 
tanka; it begins under the central figure and 
shows Suprabuddha with an axe in his hand; 
on the left the same shooting an arrow against 
the nyagrodha tree; next Yasoda meeting the 


Buddha for the first time. Immediatel 

underneath, a woman’s corpse troubles i 
young man’s mind for the first time; ae 
ing, above, to the scene of the tree, Yagoda’s 
birth; his father, fearing lest the prophec 

be fulfilled, watches over him. Still in ce 
upper part, the women asleep, in their apart. 
ments; then the Buddha receiving Supra, 
buddha’s hospitality; Yagoda and his five 
comrades obtaining athatship; the crossing of 
the river. Above the central image are Tepre- 
sented the merits acquired by Suprabuddha 
in his preceding lives, when he sheltered the 
Buddha Sikhin ftom the sun and when he 
did homage to the stiipa built by king Krkin. 
The story closes with a picture of king Krkin 


on his throne. 


AVADANA N. 63 
STORY OF MAHAKASYAPA 


Nyagrodhakalpa (Nya gro dbai rtog) lived 
in Magadha; his wife gave birth to a son 
under a pippala tree (ficus religiosa). The 
child was encircled by a luminous band, 
like gold, and had been called Pippalayana 
Pi spal skyes). Grown in years and com- 
pletely absorbed by his spiritual life, he re- 
fused to marry. As his father continued to 
press him, he made a golden statue, of mar- 
vellous beauty, and promised that he would 
marty if a woman resembling the image were 
found. A friend of his father’s called Catu- 
raka '*5) began to wander about, and finally, 
in Vaiéali, he met a maiden called Bhadra 
(bZai mo), the daughter of Kapila (Ser skya) 
who was even fairer than the statue. Kapila 
promised to give her in marriage to Pippa- 
layana as soon as the latter should have got 
her dowry ready, because: 

“ A quartelsome wife, a daughter given 
in marriage without a dowry and a son who 
has taken to evil ways, are like pins stuck into 
a man’s mind,, (24). 

Pippalayana in the meantime, having 
heard that the maiden had decided to embrace 
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an ascetic life, made his intentions known to 
her and advised her not to reject a marriage 
which would make their parents happy and 
enable the pair to fulfill their vocation. So 
they were married and lived together in the 
utmost purity. One night, while Pippala- 
yana lay awake near his sleeping wife, he saw 
a scorpion about to sting her and shook her 
violently to ward off the danger. But think- 
ing that her husband, forgetting his pledge, 
had been suddely tempted by lust, Bhadra 
bitterly reproached him: 

“ Mountains may renounce the bounda- 
ries of their steadfastness, sages never ,, (43). 

The misunderstanding having been cleared 
up, they continued their way of life, until 
Nyagrodhakalpa died and Pippalayana suc- 
ceeded him in the management of the family 
estate. Once the handmaids who, accord- 
ing to Bhadra’s orders, were grinding seeds, 
perceived with horror that many insects had 
been drowned in the oil, a fearful infringe- 
ment of the precept of the respect of life 
(abimsa). They made Bhadra responsible for 
the sin, for she had given them the work 
to do. Bhadra freed herself from all earthly 
passions and together with Pippalayana took 
vows and went to the Buddha Kagyapa; in 
a short time Pippalayana became an arhat 
and Bhadra a saint. This happened, as 
Kasgyapa explained, through the ripening of 
karma accumulated during preceding lives, 
when Pippalayana, in time of famine, fur- 
nished food to the Buddha Sikhin; another 
ume he had set a parasol upon a stipa built 
by king Krkin."®) 

The avadana is represented on the right 
side of the tanka; above, Pippalayana’s pre- 
ceding life is brieAy outlined: born as a 
poor man, he had ornamented a stipa built 
by Krkin, notwithstanding his scanty means. 
In the upper corner, Bhadri’s handmaids 
grinding seeds to make oil; on the left 
Bhadra’s arrival in her bridegroom’s city; 
a maiden resembling the golden statue is 
discovered in VaiSali; then, to the right, the 


marriage celebrations; below, various scenes of 
the couple’s pure married life, including the 
incident of the scorpion about to sting Bha- 
dra; still lower down, Pippalayana’s refusal 
to marry untill a maiden is found resembling 
the golden image he had made; Caturaka’s 
departure with the statue, the meeting with 
the Buddha Kagyapa. 


TANKA n. 83- XIX left, 4 (Plate 119). 


AVADANA 0. 64 
THE STORY OF SUDHANA 
AND THE KINNARA 


When the Buddha went back to his city 
after having attained enlightenment and 
vanquished the gloom of error for ever, 
Yagodhara, seeing him pass, serene and col- 
lected in his monk’s robes, overwhelmed by 
her great love for him who was no longer 
hers, Aung herself down from a terrace; but 
Sakyamuni miraculously caught her in his 
arms and saved her. He then told the story of 
one of her past lives. Long ago, in Hastina- 
pura (Ha sti na yi gron), lived the wise king 
Dhana (Nor), who ruled with the assistance 
of his virtuous son Sudhana (Nor bzan). 
Dhana’s enemy, king Mahendrasena (dBaa c’en 
sde) was ctuel and faithless; hence all manner 
of calamities afflicted his kingdom and his 
subjects fled into Dhana’s territory, because: 

“When a king considers his subjects as 
his own children, they live in his country as 
though in their father’s house ,, (23). 

Mahendrasena grew more and more bit- 
ter against his virtuos rival, and sought to 
harm him by every means. He found out 
that in Dhana’s country lived the naga Citra 
(Tsi tra), whose power guaranteed the king’s 
prosperity, and he decided to do away with 
the naga, because: 

“The wicked, incapable of accumulating 
virtue themselves, contrive to harm others, (37). 

With promises of abundant lucre, the 
king sent Vidyadhara (Rig adsin) to look 
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for the naga; by means of magical formulas, 
he imprisoned it in a forest; Citra, having 
become aware of his danger before falling 
completely a prey to the magician’s arts, in- 
voked the help of a hunter friend called Pad- 
maka (Pad ma can). The spell had already 
begun to work and the naga felt himself 
irresistibly overpowered by Vidyadhara’s 
magic, when Padmaka set him free by killing 
the enchanter. Citra then took his ftiend 
into his dwelling and showed him a mira- 
culous noose, capable of binding all created 
beings; Padmaka, refusing any other gift, de- 
sited to have only that noose; on his deathbed 
he left it to his son Utpala. 

The latter, as he was wandering in the 
forest one day, heard a marvellous song: it 
was the voice of Manohara, a Kinnari, Dru- 
ma (IJon pa) king of the Kinnara’s own 
daughter. As only the unerring noose his 
father had left him was capable of drawing 
Manohara into the world of mortals, Utpala 
used his prodigious weapon and bound the 
divine maiden. She requested him to let her 
go him with touching persistence and gave 
him a gem; Utpala assured her of his kind 
intentions and put her in the hands of prince 
Sudhana, who had come into the forest on a 
hunting-party. After they had been married 
two ascetics arrived in king Dhana’s court, 
Kapila (Ser skya) and Puskara (Pu ska ra); 
both seeking for the king’s favour, they fi 
nally quarelled, and Kapila, who did not 
succeed, decided to take revenge on the prince, 
who had begun to protect his rival. 

When Sudhana was sent to wage war 
against a rebel prince named Megha (sPrin), 
Kapila took this opportunity to vent his 
wrath upon the patron of his rival. The 
misfortunes impending over Manohara and 
all the royal family were announced to the 
king by an evil dream; for an explanation 
of its secret warnings, he went precisely to 
Kapila, and with the pretext of warding off 
an approaching disaster, the ascetic advised 
him to sacrifice his daughter-in-law: 


“To our own life we sacrifice 
try and our children, for in this ald arte 
living nothing is dearer than life » (180) ° 

. Thus incited, the king was about to nn 
mit the abominable deed, but his queen 
returned to Manohari the gem her son had 
left her, and through the gem’s virtue Mano- 
hara misteriously disappeared into the air 
After having purified herself with a bath es 
efface all traces of her contact with the hie 
world, the Kinnari went to the ascetic Val 
kalayana (Sia Sun can), confessed her love for 
Sudhana to him, and begged him to let the 
prince know that she was waiting for him; 
the way was long and terribly hard and dan- 
getous, but she left him a ring and directions 
whereby to overcome the perils of his journey. 

Sudhana came back and his mother told 
him the sad news; a prey to deepest sorrow, 
he wandered in the forest, telling the trees 
and the wild animals his woes; he thus 
attived to Valkalayana’s hermitage and the 
ascetic comforted him and told him Mano- 
hara’s words. Sudhana set off on his long 
journey; he crossed the Himalaya, vanqui- 
shed the demons who tried to stop him, 
overcame deadly perils and finally reached 
the Kinnara’s country; there he received 
tidings of his beloved from a handmaid of 
Manohara, who had come to get water, and 
dropped into her jar the ring his bride had 
left him. Manohari then led Sudhana to 
her father, who submitted him to difficult 
ordeals, to gauge his virtues and make sure 
that he was really worthy of his daughter. 
Sudhana was- successful and had his reward: 
Manohara was restored to him for ever, and 
he took her back to his city. Sudhana 
had been one of the Buddha’s most ancient 
incarnations. "*”) 

The story begins on the left, almost at 
the height of the lotus on which the fv 
gure is seated and it develops through several 
detached scenes, which do not follow one 
another in a logical order. The first 
group of soldiers on horseback refers to the 
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expedition against king Megha, out of which 
Manohara’s sad adventure began; the other 
group above recalls king Mahendrasena’s 
expedition, while the small picture to the 
right represents the same king calling upon 
the enchanter to capture the naga, to which 
king Dhana’s country owes its prospe- 
rity. The scene immediately above shows 
the prince and Manohara together in the 
palace, after their happy home-coming; still 
further above, Sudhana’s and the Kinnari’s 
arrival on a coach drawn by horses, and the 
wedding celebrations. Above, towards the 
top, Manohara bathing to purify herself 
before returning to her country; she is taking 
leave of Sudhana’s mother and receiving the 
marvellous gem from her; on the left corner 
the incident which gave the Buddha an occa- 
sion for telling the story: Yasodhara throws 
herself from the top of a house and the Buddha 
tells his monks his preceding karmic relations 
with her. Next Manohara fying through 
the air alone; further to the right, Manohara 
and Sudhana descend by heavenly paths to 
Hastinapura. The three small scenes which 
follow underneath show the ascetic Valka- 
layana giving Manohara’s ring to Sudhana; 
to the right the same ascetic’s meeting with 
Manohara, and next his conversation with 
the hunter Utpala, to whom he his show- 
ing how to capture the Kinnari with the 
miraculous noose. Underneath the capture 
of the naga, the naga set free and the gift of 
the noose to the hunter. Then, exactly above 
the central figure, the hunter giving the Kin- 
nari to Sudhana; proceeding towards the top, 
the hunter leading away the bound Kinnari; 
along the upper border of the tanka, still pro- 
ceeding towards the right, the king of the 
Kinnara, with a horse’s head, between Sudha- 
na and Manohari; Manohara’s interview 
with her father; Sudhana admitted into the 
presence of the king ofthe Kinnaras. Under- 
neath, proceeding from left to right, the Kin- 
nari going to draw water, the meeting with 
Manohari, husband and wife again united. 


AVADANA n. 65 
THE STORY OF EKASRNGA 


In the city of the Sakyas, the Buddha te 
lated the events of another existence, when h 
had been bound to Yagodhara by deep affe a 
In Kaii lived king Kagya (Ka sya), who had 
a daughter called Nalini (Pad ma Man) but 
no sons; fearing that his line might become 
extinct, he took counsel of his Ministers, to 
find a worthy husband for his daughter: 

“People cannot keep their daughters like 
the wick of a lamp burning in their hand: 
gitls of good family are only a cause of anxiety, 
and should be handed over to others, like 
property given in trust ,, (13). 

Reasoning thus, he thought of Kagyapa's 
son, born out of the ascetic’s seed: it had 
dropped to the ground in the forest and a 
gazelle had chanced to drink it. The young 
man, named Ekasriga (Rva gcig pa) was as 
pure as a maiden. The king sent Nalini 
into Kapila forest, and the two young people 
met, to the great joy of Ekasriga, accustomed 
to the solitude of his hermitage, who was de- 
lighted to find a new comrade. He had no 
knowledge of the other sex and took the 
ptincess for a pleasant boy friend. Nalini 
invited him to come with her, but seeing a 
chariot drawn by horses, he was frightened 
and hesitated. The princess came back and 
induced him to get into a boat upon which 
an impromptu garden had been arranged; 
she took him to her father, who received him 
with great joy, and united him to his daughter 
In marfiage. 

The pair then went back to the hermitage, 
where Ekaérnga’s mother, who had assumed 
a human form by Kaéyapa’s will, explained 
to her innocent son the meaning of marriage 
and sent him back to the king with his bride. 
The king, who was an old man, gave his 
kingdom into his son-in-law’s keeping and 
took vows. 

Yagodhara was Nalini and Ekasmga the 
Buddha."®) 
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The story unfolds on the right side of the 
central figure; the scene begins at the height 
of the lotus flower on which the Buddha 1s 
seated; Sakyamuni, returned to his native 
city, is seen telling the monks about his 
former karmic connection with Yasodhara; 
then, immediately to the right, higher up, 
king Kagya taking vows; to the left, the 
celebrations on Ekaérnga’s arrival in the city 
of Kasi; above, preparations for the re- 
ception of Nalini and the young ascetic; 
further up, Ekasriga coming to the islands 
arranged in the form of a hermitage; further 
on, Nalini offering the ascetic some fruit; 
Ekaérnga asking his father to come to the city 
of Kagi; his interview with his mother; 
then, to the left, his reluctance to mount 
the coach; next, to the left, his conception 


and his birth. 


AAVADANA N. 66 
STORY OF KAVIKUMARA 


When the Buddha’s foot was wounded 
by a stone which Devadatta had dropped 
upon him, his monks marvelled that even 
he should be subjected, like an ordinary mor- 
tal, to the law of karma. Then the Buddha 
told them that, in past epochs, king Satya- 
rata (bDen par dga’) ruled in Kampilya (Ka pi 
lya); he had no children by queen Laksana 
(mTs’an hid can), so, on her advise, he married 
a second wife called Sudharma (C’os bzar). 
Later on, however, Laksana gave birth to Alo- 
lamantra (Ma fiud pa), ‘*®) who on his father’s 
death was elected King. Sudharmi also bore 
a son: according to the astrologers, he was 
destined to kill the King. The latter ordered 
the minister Govigana (Ba glai rva) to do away 
with the child, but the minister put a little 
gitl in his place and entrusted Sudharma’s 
son to some fishermen, giving him the name 
of Kavikumara (gZon nu siian dags mk’an). 
Kavikumara grew up wise and clever, but one 
day he was recognized by the astrologer as 
Sudharma’s son. The king was furious and 


ordered Govisana to kill the boy at any cost, 
because: 
“When an effort is not made at the right 
moment, only repentance will ensue ,, (28). 
The boy’s mother, informed of the king’s 


designs, gave her son a miraculous gem and 


advised him to flee immediately. Kaviku- 
mara took refuge with a naga, who hid him, 
but Govisana discovered the boy’s hiding- 
place through a spy and threatened the naga, 
who thereupon abandoned his guest. The 
fugitive was found later in the house of a 
washerman, next in a potter’s house; finally, 
as he was fleeing with the king’s guards at 
his heels, he fell into a gorge; the gem his 
mother had given him stuck to the boughs 
on the brim of the precipice. 

Govigaina, convinced of his death, took 
the gem and went back to the king, believing 
that he had carried out his mission. But 
Kavikumara was safe. Wandering through 
a frightful forest, he came upon a man’s corpse 
cut in two, and learnt that he had been mur- 
dered by a candala, a most cruel brute which 
lived in that forest; its name was Sudasa 
(Su da sa) and the dog Sankhamukha (Dui gi 
k’a) never left it: no one could escape the 
pair. They arrived and Kavikumira went up 
a tree for safety; he would certainly have been 
murdered, if the ascetic Mathara (Ma tha ra) 
had not rushed to the spot through the air 
and killed Sudasa and his dog. Mathara took 
the boy to his hermitage and taught him most 
powerful spells. Kavikumara brooded conti- 
nually on his revenge; finally he returned to 
Kampilya and, disguised as a dancing-girl, 
he danced so gracefully in front of the royal 
palace, that the king fell in love with him. 
That night the king invited Kavikumara to 
the women’s apartments; while he was about 
to lie down, his step-brother disclosed his real 
identity, killed him and seized his kingdom. 
Kavikumiara was no other than Sakyamuni; 
he had been condemned to Hell for his bro- 
ther’s murder, and even in his present life was 
still bearing the consequences of his guilt. '%° 
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In this instance also the story is represented 
by in irregular jumble of scenes, which do 
not follow the plot of the legend, represented 
in the lower part of the tanka. Beginning 
from the right edge, various scenes are pictur 
ed in the interior of the same palace: the king 
with his two wives; the recognition of the 
ptince who had been left with the Kaivarta; 
the astrologer’s prediction: to the left, Laksa- 
na’s son placed on the throne; the minister 
showing the king Kavikumara’s gem as a 
proof of the latter’s death; underneath, on 
the left corner, the minister goes to a Kaivarta 
tribe to kill the prince; his mother gives him 
the gem; always to the right, Kavikumara 
being traced to the naga’s dwelling and to 
the Kaivartas; above, Kavikumara disguised 
as a dancer enters the royal palace and kills 
the king. To the left, he becomes king. 
Underneath, he is followed to the washer- 
man’s and to the potter’s house; above, the 
man murdered by Sudasa and his dog, the 
meeting with Sudasa, the flight up a tree; per- 
secuted, Kavikumara leaps ftom a mountain 
top. In the lower left-hand corner, the 
Buddha telling this story to his disciples. 


TANKA n. 84 - XX left, 5 (Plate 120). 


AVADANA DN. 67 


STORY OF SANGHARAKSITA 


In Sravasti lived a devout layman named 
Buddharaksita (Sais rgyas srui) whom Sari- 
putra had taught the law. Remembering 
a vow he had made, he ordered his son 
Sangharaksita (dGe adun bsrui) to put him- 
self at his master’s service. Sangharaksita 
obeyed; later he followed some merchants 
into distant lands; a violent storm broke 
out and a voice was heard from above, 
ordering Sangharaksita to be cast into the 
sea. Although the merchants objected, he 
willingly sacrificed himself, but was mira- 
culously saved by the nagas, to whom he 


preached the law. In their gratitude, they 


placed him once more on the ship, much 
his comrades’ wonder. During the voya : 
they landed on a coast, and when they f a 
set sail, they left Sangharaksita behiea : 
mistake, while he was asleep on the heh, 
“i ean through me wilderness and final. 
y © a monastery; it was meal-time and 
the monks sat quiet and collected partakin 
of their frugal pittance. As soon as they ba 
finished, the bowls were turned into clubs 
and they began to fight and were all killed, 
dashing out one another’s brains. When meal, 
time came round again, they had all resumed 
their usual appearance. Sangharaksita learnt 
that the karma they had accumulated in 
their preceding life had matured in this man- 
ner, because formerly they used to pass their 
time in never ceasing quarrels. He left the place 
and came to another monastery, which was 
suddenly seen to catch fire and burnt to 
ashes with all its inmates; thus they atoned for 
their ancient sins: consumed with hatred, 
they had burned their rivals’ convent. 

Continuing to wander, Sangharaksita 
came to a hermitage where 500 ascetics lived; 
they knew him for a Buddhist and decided 
not to speak to him and not to offer him 
hospitality; fortunately one of them, moved to 
pity, gave him a hut to spend the night in, on 
condition that he should observe the most 
complete silence. As soon as night came on, 
the tutelary deity of the convent appeared to 
him and begged him to preach the law to 
those ascetics. He then began: 

“ Ascetic vows do not avail to purify the 
body, neither do solitary forests avail to purify 
a mind accustomed to human desires, even 
though men wear the ascetic’s topknot and 
are clothed in sheepskins ,, (4). 

The ascetics were eager to gain a better 
knowledge of the Buddha’s doctrine, and 
Safigharaksita explained to them the lengy 
thy process through which the dialectics 
of karma develop. While he was thus ¢x- 
pounding the doctrine, he realized arhatship; 
then, leading with him the 500 ascetics, 
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already converted, he went to the Buddha, 
who, by his persuasive word, guided them 
all to salvation. 

The monks asked what merits Sangha- 
taksita had accumulated in his past lives, 
and the Buddha told them that 2 vow made 
in Kaégyapa’s time had now matured. *) 

The story begins near the lower right- 
hand margin. Sariputra’s arrival; Buddha- 
raksita orders his son to serve thesaint. Above, 
under the Buddha’s figure, on the right 
corner of the lotus, Sangharaksita’s past life 
in Kagyapa’s time; underneath, he throws 
himself into the sea; he preaches to the nagas; 
underneath he is asleep and the merchants 
return to their country. Then, always be- 
low, but proceeding towards the left, in two 
different scenes, the monks at meals, the mas- 
sacre and the fire; above, on the left margin, 
the meeting with the ascetics; the ascetics 
carried through the air by his magic power, 
and the Buddha’s sermon. 


AVADANA n. 68 
THE STORY OF PADMAVATI 


During the six years the Buddha spent in 
deep meditation, awaiting supreme enligh- 
tenment, Yasodhara gave birth to his son Ra- 
hula. Suddhodana, doubting his daughter- 
in-law’s chastity, ordered the child to be 
killed and his command would have been 
executed if the Buddha, from whom noth 
ing was hidden, had not saved her; the infant 
was placed on a stone, which was thrown 
into the river; it did not sink, but floated 
on the water. 

The monks asked the Buddha why Yaso- 
dhara should have been so unjustly accused 
by Suddhodana, and he tolt them the story 
of both their past lives. 

Once, in the city of Kampilya (Kam pi 
la) lived king Brahmadatta who, having 
gone hunting, met in the heart of the forest 
Padmavati (Pad ma can), the ascetic San- 


dilya’s (San di lya) daughter; her beauty was 


marvellous and, through the miraculous 
maturing of her karma, at every step sh 
took a lotus flower sprang up The ki : 

. . ny 
fell in love with her and invited her to Ke 
palace and Padmivati, returning his love 
asked her father’s permission. Sandilya oe 
sented, but advised the bridegroom to spare 
the maiden any motive of ill-feeling. The 
couple lived happily, but the other women 
of the palace were incensed with Jealousy; 
when Padmiavati was about to be confined 
they bound her, took her twins and threw 
them into the river. Then they smeared her 
mouth with blood and told the king that, 
showing her true nature as a witch, she had 
devoured her own children. Brahmadatta 
believed their story and ordered Padmavati 
to be killed, but in the meantime the tutelary 
deity of Sandilya’s hermitage appeared and 
disclosed the truth. The women confessed 
their guilt and some fishermen brought back 
the twins, who were floating in a basket on 
the river. 

The queen was thus restored to safety, 
but the king’s injustice had so humbled 
and distressed her, that his repentance did 
not touch her. 

“Truly, o king, I have no spite against 
the women who wronged me, because en- 
mity is appeased by patience and grows 
through hatred. Our enemy, by himself, 
cannot vanquish us, nor our friends aid us: 
all the pain we mortals suffer is created by 
acts done in our past lives ,, (87). 

Padmavati therefore went back to her 
father, and seeing the hermitage deserted and 
her father dead, she took the garb of an ascetic 
and sought refuge in Benares, where king 
Krkin vainly urged her to marry him. 

But Brahmadatta discovered her retreat, 
he came before her in the guise of an ascetic, 
was recognized and forgiven and brought 
Padmiavati back to his palace. 

Thus a karma matured which had accu” 
mulated in their past lives, when Padmiavati, 
after giving presents to a Pratyekabuddha, 
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had wanted them back again: through her 
offering, lotus flowers bloomed at every step she 
took, but because she had asked to get back 
her presents, she had to suffer humiliation.7>) 

The story 1s represented on the left of the 
tanka: to the left of the lotus on which the 
Buddha is seated, Brahmadatta and Padma- 
vati make peace; to the left, Padmavati’s 
children cast into the river; above, the palace 
women deceiving the queen; Padmavati set 
free while the executioner is about to slay 
her; then to the right, near the Buddha’s 
halo, Brahmadatta’s return with Padmiavati; 
immediately above, the scene of their meeting; 
to the left, near the outer margin, the maiden 
asks her father’s permission to go off with the 
king; Padmavati slandered and despairing; 
above, in the corner, the Buddha in medita- 
tion saves Yagodhara’s child; in the middle 
the Buddha surrounded by monks, telling 
Padmavati’s story. Above this last scene, 
an allusion to her past life. 


AVADANA N. 69 
DHARMARAJI KAPRATISTHA 


This story is rather fragmentary: during 
the consecration of the many stiipas he had 
built over the Buddha’s relics, collected even 
from among the nagas, Agoka offered the 
community gifts and food. After the cere- 
mony, attended by arhats who had come 
through the air, an old monk arrived, and 
having been told that after the banquet the 
king would ask him to preach the law, he 
was much troubled: he was ignorant and had 
never attempted to preach. The queen sug- 
gested a stanza to him, and when the king 
heard it, he was delighted and made him a 
present of a monk’s tunic. The monk himself, 
meditating on that stanza, became an arhat. 

On another occasion the same monk went 
back to Agoka wearing a dress which gave out 
a divine fragrance: he had spent the rainy sea- 
son in heaven under a parijata tree. The king, 
hearing this, was once more deeply edified.'?») 


Above the head of the central image, the 
monks entertained and fed by Asoka; further up, 
the building of the stépas, while arhats hasten 
to the spot through the air, bearing bands, in 
an adoring attitude; to the right, the monk is 
asked to preach and the king gives him a 
rich tunic. Next, a boat on the sea, which 
represents the search for relics among the nagas. 


TANKA n. 85 - XXI left, 6 (Plate 121). 


AVADANA Nn. 70 


THE STORY OF MADHYANTIKA 


The monk Madhyantika (Ni gun) went, 
by Ananda’s order, to Kashmir, where he 
learnt that the country belonged to the nagas. 
He then decided to subdue them; the nagas 
were frightened and hurled down stones 
and hail, which were turned into a rain 
of flowers. Conquered by Madhyantika’s 
sanctity, the nagas agreed to give him a space 
of earth sufficient for him to sit upon in medi- 
tation, but the monk became miraculously 
dilated, and on the space his person had 
occupied was able to build cities and villages, 
where he settled 500 monks. ') 

This tale also is barely outlined, almost 
unfinished. The prose version, if not more 
extensive, is at least more coherent. 

On the tanka we see Madhyantika taking 
possession of his territory; the founding of the 
Paryanka temple in the midst of a circle of 
arhats; the nagas, after having hurled a shower 
of hail and stones, seeing that the storm is - 
changed into flowers, give the ascetic a place 
where to sit in meditation; then, in the last 
picture, below, to the right, the spread of 
the Law in Kashmir. 


AVADANA 0. 7I 
THE STORY OF SANAVASIN 


On the way to Mathura, where he was 
going to profess the Buddha’s holy teaching 
and to perfect his knowledge thereof, the 
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monk Sanavasin ($a nai gos) met two Mallas 
who were quarelling and quoting his name 
as that of a monk whose opinion carried 
great authority. He was recognized and ques- 
tioned concerning his merits and he told them 
that in one of his past lives he had attend- 
ed a sick Pratyekabuddha and had presented 
him with a very beautiful dress, which the 
former had refused, because luxuries are not 
meant for ascetics. When that Pratyekabud- 
dha entered nirvana, he had made a vow, 
which was now maturing in his present life. 
Sanavasin proceeded to Mathura where, after 
having tamed two nagas which were causing 
great damage by raising up storms, he founded, 
with the help of two merchants named Nata 
and Bhata, a monastery which became famous 
under the name of Natabhatavihara. '5) 

The legend is represented in the lower 
picture on the right. The central scene shows 
Sanavasin’s meeting with the Mallas and the 
narrative of his past life. In the picture to 
the right and in the lower picture, the found- 
ing of Natabhata’s monastery and the preach- 
ing of the Law; above, victory over the nagas 
and Sanavasin’s past life. 


AVADANA 0. 72 
THE STORY OF UPAGUPTA 


Upagupta (Ner sbas) lived in Mathura 
(bCom brlag dag); since his birth his father had 
placed him at Sanavasin’s service. 

Being inclined, from his earliest child- 
hood, to detachment from the world, when 
he had grown in years he was able to resist 
the courtesan Vasavadatta’s (Nor lhas byin) 
blandishments. She often invited him, but 
he always refused to meet her, saying that the 
time had not yet come for him to visit her. 
Now it came to pass that while Visavadatta 
was entertaining in her palace a young man 
madly infatuated with her, a rich merchant 
tried to win her favours with the offer of 
many gifts. The courtesan, thinking that 
“a lover, when he has had his wish, is no 


longer bountiful ,, (13), at a lo 

rid of the young ae ee aN, a 
accepted the merchant’s love. The dead 
man’s relatives discovered his corpse; Vasa, 
vadatta was condemned, taken to the seat 
fold and executed. Then Upagupta on 
to her and at the end of her life she felt her 
former love revive: 

“ Love, once it has entered the hearts of 
men, by whatever path, either through habit or 
by the predisposition of karma, never, under 
any circumstance, abandons them ,, (25). 

Upagupta showed her how vain it is to 
cling to the fleeting pleasures of the body, 
and touched her so deeply that Vasavadatta 
repented, died with a purified soul and was 
born again in heaven. Sanavasin then received 
Upagupta in his hermitage, where in a short 
time he became an arhat. One day, while he 
was preaching, Mara, to distract the monks’ 
attention, caused a rain of precious objects 
to fall, then turned himself into a charming 
dancing-girl. Upagupta, by a spell, bound 
corpses and carrions round Mara’s body, 
which he could not get rid of. He begged 
the monk to have mercy on him and Upa- 
gupta promised to undo the spell, on condi- 
tion that Mara, through his magic power, 
should show him the Buddha’s image. Mara 
consented and assumed the form of Sakyamuni’s 
earthly body, deeply touching Upagupta, who 
fell on this knees adoring, because: 

“In artificial images we honour the Bud- 
dha’s body: not that saints bow before pieces 
of wood and metal ,, (68). 

The story unfolds underneath the central 
image; on the left of the two pictures under 
the lotus on which the Buddha is seated, the 
first, on the left, represents Upagupta’s birth; 
to the right, the king orders Vasavadatta to 
be executed; underneath, to the left, her exe- 
cution, while Upagupta explains the Law to 
her; to the right, Vasavadatta’s handmaid 
is inviting Upagupta; underneath, the young 
lover is poisoned and buried; to the left Mara 
as a dancer tries to perturb the monks; further 
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to the left Mara granting Upagupta’s prayer, 
appears as Sakyamuni. Above, on the left 
margin, Upagupta becomes an arhat. 


AVADANA I. 73 
THE MESSENGER SENT 
TO THE NAGAS 


The fame of Agoka’s virtues and liberality 
spread throughout the world to such an extent, 
that anyone needing help turned to him, cer- 
tain of receiving gifts and solace. Thus it 
happened that some merchants who had un- 
dergone great losses came to him for aid. Noth- 
ing could be done for them as the nagas, after 
spoiling them of their treasures, had hidden 
them at the bottom of the sea. The monk Indra 
(dBan po) suggested that a written request be sent 
to the nagas, but they refused to grant the king’s 
wish. A divinity then appeared in the air and 
advised Asoka to approach the Buddha; the 
king earnestly prayed to him, and immediately 
600 arhats appeared inthe sky. The monk Indra 
had two golden statues made, one represent- 
ing Asoka and the other the king of the 
nagas; the latter grew, while the former be- 
came smaller and smaller, but when Asoka 
began to do good deeds, his statue grew lar- 
ger and the naga king’s diminished. The 
nagas came of their own accord to return the 
merchants their treasures. Asoka sent for 
Upagupta, that he might preach the Law. 197) 

The story begins on the left, at the height of 
the central figure: Asoka’s liberality; the nagas 
robbing the merchants of their treasures; the 
king restores their treasures to them; the arhats’ 
arrival through the sky; they are received and 
entertained by Aégoka; in the centre, above, and 
on the upper margin to the right, Upagupta’s 
sermon. 

AVADANA Nl. 74 


THE GIFT OF THE EARTH 


Aégoka had covered the whole world with 
his gifts, he had given food and hospitality 


to innumerable monks. But as in this world: 


“Only good deeds, not bodies, endure 

(6) even the king approached the mome " 
which closes every mortal life, Perceivin 
that his last hour had come, he decided . 
give his whole fortune to the monks, Hi 
nephew Sampadin (P’un ts’ogs can) however 
opposed his will and contrived intrigues with 
the ministers of finance; thus the king had 
nothing left to dispose of, except the mango 
which his physicians had prescribed for him 

Later, on the advice of his counsellor 
Radhagupta (mGu byed sbas) he left the com, 
munity as a heritage the whole earth, which 
his nephew was obliged to ransome fort a huge 
sum of money. '*) 

The avadana is represented along the edge 
of the tanka, to the right. To the left the 
sick king is giving the mango to those who 
solicit gifts. To the right the king, his 
gift of the earth; underneath the ransome. 


AVADANA Ni. 75 


THE CAUSAL LAW 


This chapter does not contain a story, it 
sums up the connexion of the twelve causes 
(Pratityasamutpada) which, according to Bud- 
dhist dogmatics, regulate the process of karma. 

This process is represented by several small 
symbolic pictures in the right corner: death 
by a corpse; the sensorial spheres (ayatana) 
by a door in a house; attachment (upadana) 
by a man picking fruit (near the centre); the 


"thirst for life (trsna) by two persons drinking 


(further to the right), old age (lower down) 
by a man leaning on a staff, the conscious 
principle (vijfiana) by a tree on wich a mon- 
key is leaping; underneath, nescience (avidya) 
by a blind man; contact (sparéa) on the right 
margin, by a man and a woman kissing; the 
forces of karma (samskara) by a woman pre- 
paring a soup (below); the individual (nama- 
rapa), to the right, in the very first plane, 
by a kneeling figure which is extracting an 
atrow from its body; then to the left, almost 
hidden by a tree, two figures embracing, 
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which represent sexual union. Under the 
central image, the Buddha preaching in the 


Jetavana. 


TANKA n. 86 - XXII left, 7 (Plate 122). 


AVADANA Nl. 76 
THE STORY OF VIDURA 


One day, while the Buddha was in Sra- 
vasti, he saw near the river Ajiravati (K’yams 
Idan) a misshapen creature, whose body (ac- 
cording to the prose version) resembled that 
of a bull, covered with verminous sores. 
Through his miraculous omniscience, the 
Buddha discovered the incidents of its past 
life and the monster immediately acknow- 
ledged its sins. The Buddha, to satisfy his 
monks, told them that long ago king Vidura 
(Vi du ra) had lived in Ujjayin (aP’ags rgyal 
dag); one day he had gone into the palace 
garden to disport himself with his women; as 
they were roaming happily through the woods, 
the maidens met a Pratyekabuddha and, en- 
chanted by his serenity, they gathered round 
him and listened to his preaching of the 
Law. The king, blinded by anger, killed 
the saint; for this sin he had been born again 
as a yaksa; he had dwelt, for countless ages, in 
the deepest Hell, and at last he had been born 
as a misshapen creature, that the Buddha’s 
virtues might set him free ftom the weight 
of karma. 199) 

Under the lotus of the central figure, to 
the left, the Buddha is seen in Sravastt, sur- 
rounded by his monks; lower down the meet- 
ing with Vidura; above, Vidura’s women in 
adoring attitudes before the Pratyekabuddha; 
the Pratyekabuddha murdered. 


AAVADANA 0.77 
KAINEYAKA’S STORY 


While the Buddha was meditating in a 
cave, the protectors of the four points of the 
compass, Dhrtarastra, Virtidhaka, Virtipaksa 


and Kubera, came to do him homage. Si- 
kyamuni spoke edifying words to them; they 
were comforted and returned to their abodes. 
The Buddha then told the monks their pre- 
ceding lives, when two of them, who had 
been born as nagas, and the other two, born 
as garudas, had been converted by the Buddha 
Kagyapa. The ascetic Kaineyaka, while he 
was listening to the Buddha’s words, became 
an arhat and Saila likewise; thus was matured 
the merit they had both acquired in their 
pteceding lives, in the times o Kagyapa. °°) 

The story begins almost at the height of 
the Buddha’s head, on the left, and is conclu- 
ded with a few scenes: the Buddha preaching 
to the kings of the four points of the compass, 
who are seated with other persons behind the 
monks; their preceding lives as nagas and 
garudas, can be seen on the left. 


AVADANA Nn. 78 
STORY OF SAKRA’S FALL 
FROM HEAVEN 


As the fruits of his past merits approached 
exhaustion, Indra saw on his own person the 
signs that announced his impending downfall 
from Heaven. His mate Saci advised him to 
go to the Buddha; he came down upon the 
earth in Benares, where Sakyamuni was medi- 
tating. Indra, then, told the gandharva Paii- 
cagikha to awaken the Buddha with his music 
and to announce his visit. As soon as he was 
admitted into the presence of the Sakya saint, 
the king of the gods felt his mind clearing at the 
sight and the signs portending his approach- 
ing downfall disappeared. Having taken refuge 
with the Law, he married Pajicasikha to Tum- 
buru’s daughter and returned to Paradise. 

This happened because in one of his pre- 
ceding lives Indra had built a stiipa in the 
Buddha’s honour. 7°) 

The story unfolds in the centre and in the 
left-hand corner, above: beginning on this 
side we see Indra in his heavenly abode; next, 
proceeding towards the left, his descent from 
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heaven, the meeting with the monks, and, 
going back to the right, the Buddha awaken- 
ed by Paficasikha. Then the stipa built in 
Indra’s preceding life. Almost above the 
Buddha’s head, Tumburu’s daughter being 
married to Paficagikha. 


AVADANA Nn. 79 
MAHENDRASENA’S STORY 


A Brahman named Jivasarman (4Ts’o ba 
bde) lived in Sravasti; being already advanced in 
yeats, he became madly infatuated with the 
youthful Taralika (gYo Idan) and married her. 

But “women are devoted to those who 
betray them, and estranged from those who 
love them ,, (5), and Taralika sought by all 
means to send her old husband away. 

“The man who, detesting all enterprise, 
cleaves obstinately to idleness, why on earth 
does he marry, since married life brings with 
it a multitude of expenses? ,, (13). 

“In families where an enterprising hus- 
band is engaged in business away from home, 
while his wife attends to household tasks, all 
sorts of good will be found ,, (15). 

Thus urged by his wife, old Jivasarman 
went to sea in search of riches, but on his 
way back, when he had almost reached home, 
highwaymen deprived him of all his treasures, 
leaving him poorer than before. Utterly 
discouraged, he was about to take his own 
life, but the Buddha, whom nothing escapes, 
restrained him and restored his lost treasures. 
His wife, however, was not satisfied, and lit- 
tle by little he perceived that all attachment 
to earthly fortune is quite vain. 

“What pain greater than poverty can be 
endured in the world: But acquiring riches 
is a pain still greater. The enjoyment of 
riches, smeared with a few drops of pleasure, 
causes at every step hundreds of pangs ,, (29). 

The Brahman then took refuge with the 
Buddha, and in a short time became an arhat. 
Thus the merit he had acquired in a former 
life was matured. 


Once upon a time there was a ki 
hendrasena, who hated all ae 
extent of preferring exile to war. His minis, 
ters, disapproving of his renouncement, aban, 
doned him, but this did not gain them the 
new king’s confidence when they offered him 
their services. While Mahendrasena lived in 
the forest, a Brahman acquainted with his. 
liberality came to solicit his help. Mahen- 
drasena grieved that his present poverty should 
prevent him from showing his former gene- 
rosity to the needy, but as he could not beat 
anyone to leave empty-handed, he told the 
Brahman to lead him as a captive to the enemy 
king, in order to receive the price that had 
been put on his head. The Brahman did 
so, but the rival king, touched by Mahen- 
drasena’s generosity, set him free and loaded 
the Brahman with gifts. Mahendrasena was 
the Buddha, and Jivagarman the Brahman.) 

The avadana is painted on the right side 
of the tanka; in the upper part is represented 
the Brahman’s former life: Mahendrasena’s 
adventures, his interview with the Brahman 
in the forest, he is taken to the new king in 
chains and is set free. Underneath the Bud- 
dha, telling the assembled monks Jivagar- 
man’s story; still lower down, the latter is 
robbed by highwaymen bearing swords; then 
his return to the city: underneath his married 
life with Taralika and her petulant demands. 


TANKA n. 87- XXIII left, 8 (Plate 123). 


AVADANA nl. 80 
SUBHADRA’S STORY 


Sarvarthasiddha, the future Buddha, hav- 
ing been born, Purandara (@Byin ajig) went 
to the Gandharva Supriya (Rab dga’) and 
invited him to join him in doing homage to 
the divine child. But Supriya, absorbed in 
music, paid no heed to his words. Later 
on the ascetic Subhadra, who was meditating 
near Kuga, on the banks of a pond, saw the 
udumbara tree covered with buds, and as that 
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tree blossoms only when a Buddha is about to 
attain supreme enlightenment, he interpreted it 
as a sign of his own approaching omniscience. 

In the meantime Indra returned to Supriya 
to announce that the Buddha’s light was 
spreading all over the universe and that he 
ought to tarry no longer. But Supriya did 
not leave his music and the udumbara tree 
bloomed to show that the times were ripe for 
the preaching of the Law. 

Subhadra gloried in this thought, but the 
magic power of the monk Cunda over 
powered him and he was left dismayed. 

Meanwhile the Buddha was approaching 
nirvana; he had converted innumerable crea- 
tures: only Subhadra and Supriya were left; 
out of pity for them, he went himself to the 
Paradise of the Gandharvas and having chal- 
lenged Supriya to a musical contest, he van- 
quished him; Supriya was converted and the 
light of truth touched his heart. 

Subhadra saw the udumbara tree lose its 
flowers; the spirit dwelling in the tree bereft 
him of his delusion that the prodigy had any- 
thing to do with his own destiny. He then 
thought that in a short time the Buddha 
would no longer inhabit the earth, and that 
he would be unable to listen to his word; he 
hastened to go to him, but arrived when the 
Buddha, already wasted by sickness, was rest- 
ing, and Ananda kept him away with all sorts 
of excuses. By the Buddha’s intercession, Su- 
bhadra was at last admitted into his presence; 
he listened to the saint’s words, the truth was 
at last revealed to him in all its splendour, and 
he became an arhat and was lost in nirvana. 

The monks asked through what merits 
Subhadra had thus suddenly escaped from 
the circle of deaths and births, and the Bud- 
dha answered that in the Buddha Kagyapa’s 
times, when a monk named Agoka had en- 
tered nirvana, a god who was present had 
taken the vow to partake of the truth in his 
future life: through the power of that vow, 
Subhadra had on that day attained nirvana. 
Another time he had been king Brahmadatta, 


while the Buddha was the horse that saved 
him ftom peril at the price of his life. os 
another occasion Subhadra had been ae a6 
a gazelle which, being pursued by hunters 
was saved through the sacrifice of the chief of 
its herd, an incarnation of the future Buddha 
As to Supriya, in the times of the Buddha 
Kasyapa he was Sudhi (Blo bzan) who had 
taken the vow to be born again as a great 
musician. Another time, in the city of A jito- 
daya (mC’od ‘0s),?” lived king Vijayanta (Nam 
par rgyal), just and generous. Indra, to put his 
virtue to the proof, appeared to him in the 
guise of a cruel person and asked him to sacri- 
fice his own flesh; moved by his loving spirit, 
he consented without hesitation; hence Indra, 
acknowledging the purity of his soul, restored 
his limbs to him unscathed. Vijayanta was 
an ancient incarnation of the future Buddha.?™) 
The story unfolds to the right of the cen- 
tral image; in a heavenly palace, Supriya 
intent on music; immediately to the right, the 
Buddha telling the monks Subhadra’s ad- 
ventures; underneath, Supriya’s former life, 
when in Kagyapa’s times he took the vow to 
be born again as a great musician. Still 
further below, in two sections, Subhadra 
trying to be admitted into the Buddha’s pre- 
sence, prevented by Ananda, who closes the 
convent door in his face; above, he is led to 
the Buddha. Still further below, Subhadra 
taking vows. In the lower corner, to the 
right, he watches the udumbara tree in 
bloom; still underneath, the story of the ga- 
zelle pursued by hunters. Under the central 
figure of the Buddha, Subhadra near the 
stpa where Gautama’s remains are burning; 
underneath, the vow made in Kagyapa’s times. 


AVADANA 0. 81 
STORY OF HETUTTAMA 


In Sravasti the Buddha preached a sermon 
on the merits accruing from gifts made to 
teachers, or to the community or to the 


Buddha (daksina). 
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“What men acquire for their own enjoy- 

ment is fruitless; on the contrary what is 
given fo the arhat bears fruit ,, (3). 
Some Pataliputra merchants had sailed to 
carry precious sandal-wood to India from 
distants countries; on their way back they 
were overtaken by a furious storm and about 
to be shipwrecked; one of them, named 
Punyasena (bSod nams sde) remembered the 
monk Dharmabodhi (C’os kyi byan c’ub), 
a devotee of the Buddha Hetittama (rGyu yi 
mc’og); he, then, began to pray most ear- 
nestly, invoking that Buddha’s help. The 
storm miraculously subsided and they got 
back to their country. At that time the 
Buddha Hetiittama fell ill; Punyasena, per- 
forming his vow, refused to sell his sandal- 
wood to the king, who was offering him a 
large sum of money for it, and presented it 
to the Buddha, that he might cure his fever 
with the precious wood. The rest of the 
sandal-wood, which had been lost at sea and 
then miraculously restored to him, he distri- 
buted to the community. The Buddha fore- 
told that in a future existence he would attain 
supreme enlightenment.”*) 

The scenes unfold downwards, as usual, 
without absolute accuracy: the first at the 
bottom, almost in the centre, represents the 
Buddha preaching in the Jetavana and bear- 
ers of offerings who flock to hear him; then, 
proceeding upwards, to the left, navigation; 
then the storm, next the offering of sandal- 
wood and other treasures to the community; 
still above, to the left, Punyasena refusing to 
sell the sandal-wood to the king and, to the 
left of the central image, the gift of sandal 
to the Buddha. 


AVADANA N. 82 


STORY OF THE SINNER WHO FELL 
INTO THE HELLS 


Bhavavarman (Srid pai go c’a) was born, 
in Stavasti, of Srutavarman (T’os pai go ca) 
and Jayasena (rGyal bai sde). Grown in 


years, after his father’s death, he went one 
day for a walk in the city with a friend. A 
young woman saw him, became infatuated 
with him and by gestures invited him to 
visit her that night. His comrade, fearing 
he might be seduced, told his mother every- 
thing, and she lay down to sleep on the thre- 
shold, to prevent her son from going out. 
Blinded by love, his entreaties and wiles 
having proved vain, he killed his mother and 
tan to his tryst. He confessed his crime to 
the woman, who fled from him in horror, 
climbed on the veranda and began to cry out 
that there was a thief in the house, hoping 
he would be caught. 

Bhavavarman fled; he accused thieves of 
his mother’s murder and, finding no peace, 
went roaming through various countries, 
until he got to the Jetavana, took vows and 
became a preacher. But the Buddha ar- 
rived; he discovered his crime and foretold 
a bitter fate to him. After his death he was 
flung into the most horrible of Hells, but la- 
ter, through the vows he had taken, ascended 
to one of the heavens.?° 

Immediately above the representation of 
the preceeding avadana, to the left of the cen- 
tral Buddha, the scenes of this story follow 
one another: first of all, below, the torments 
of Hell; above, more to the right, the mo- 
ther’s murder; Bhavavarman on the veranda, 
accusing robbers of the deed; to the left, 
his meeting with the woman and the same 
calling for help; still above, the Buddha 
preaching and then, almost at the top, in 
the centre of the tanka, Bhavavarman who 
has become a monk and is expounding the 
doctrine. 


AVADANA 0. 83 
STORY OF RAHULA 


Invited by his father, the Buddha went to 
Kapilavastu; his son Rahula recognized him 
among all the monks and asked him for 
sweetmeats. The monks asked why Rahula 
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had remained six years in his mother’s womb, 
and the Buddha told them that in ancient 
times king Puspadeva (Me tog lha) had two 
sons, Siirya and Candra; being grown up 
and both desirous of embracing an ascetic 
life, for a long time they tried to foist the 
kingdom one upon the other, until Candra, 
gently pressed by his brother, consented to 
become king. Surya retired into the forest; 
one day, being very thirsty, he drank some 
water from a hermit’s jar without asking his 
leave. He immediately repented of this breach 
of the rules of discipline and believing him- 
self guilty of a serious offence, he asked his 
brother to lay a fitting penance upon him, for 
“Sin is purified by the king’s punishment, 
as if by fire,, (23). 

Candra comforted him and assured him 
that his misdeed was slight; nevertheless, 
yielding to his insistence, he begged him to 
retire into the park and to wait until he was 
free from the affairs of State and could join 
him there to suggest some atonement. Ab- 
sorbed in the duties of his rank, Candra 
forgot all about his brother for six days; 
then he suddenly remembered him, begged 
his forgiveness, purified him and let him go 
most remorsefully. Sirya was the Buddha 
and Candra was Rahula, who had remained 
six years in his mother’s womb owing to his 
past forgetfulness. 

Yasodhara endured great sufferings dur- 
ing her pregnancy because in a former life, 
having gone to market with her mother, 
she took the lesser burden for herself, leaving 
the heavier one for her mother to carry.*°” 

Above, over the central image, to the 
right, the Buddha preaching to the monks; 
in their midst the child Rahula; in the right- 
hand corner Yagodhara’s selfishness with her 
tired mother; below Sirya thirsting in the 
forest and drinking from the ascetic’s jar; 
lower down, the two brothers’ interview; 
next, various small scenes representing Su- 
rya’s meeting with Candra and Candra’s 


forgetfulness. 


TANKA n. 8- XXIV left, 9 (Plate 124), 


AVADANA n. 84 
STORY OF MADHURASVARA 


In Srisvati Sudhira (Sin tu brtan) had a 
son called Madhurasvara (sBraa rtsii dbyatis) 
who, through merits acquired in his past 
lives, caused heavenly riches to rain down at 
his beck; hence in his native city there was 
no poverty. Grown in years, he gave hospi 
tality to Ananda, with whom he went to the 
Jetavana to meet the Buddha and invite him 
to his house. On this occasion he distributed 
endless treasures to the population, but the 
coins became coals in the homes of the 
wicked; when they wondered at the transfor. 
mation, he advised them to make the Buddha 
a present of the treasures they had received. 
They followed his advice, and when they 
got home they found that the coals had 
again become gold. Madhurasvara entered 
the order; while he was dwelling in a lonely 
convent, some robbers, devotees of Durga, 
arrived and asked for a monk to sacrifice to 
the goddess. Madhurasvara offered himself 
of his own accord as a ransom for the others’ 
lives, was taken to the place of sacrifice and 
became an arhat; when the robbers undressed 
him, his garments were multiplied, and the 
goddess appeared in heaven, causing gems 
to rain down. The robbers were converted 
and, touched by his words, became arhats. 
Madhurasvara went with them to the Buddha 
in the Jetavana to hear him preach; at that 
same moment his father Sudhira also arrived; he 


- offered Sakyamuni a golden lotus flower, and 


the Buddha foretold that in a future existence 
he would become a Buddha.” 

The story is represented in the lower part 
of the tanka; near the right margin, in the 
upper scene, we see Madhurasvara going to 
invite the Buddha; underneath, the gifts given 
on that occasion; in the centre, below, Ananda 
as Madhurasvara’s guest, and above Sudhira 
offering the Buddha a golden lotus, as in the 
last part of the miracle. In the left-hand comer, 
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Madhurasvara in the hermitage, and to the 
right the robbers asking to carry him off; 
above, to the left, the robbers dragging him 
to the place of sacrifice and their conversion; 
more to the right, the Buddha’s sermon. 


AVADANA 0. 85 
STORY OF HITAISIN 


Once the monks asked the Buddha why 
he loved the sick above other men. He ans- 
wered that this had also been the case in the 
past, for instance when he was king Sibi. 
One day a sick man came to him, whom no 
medicine could cure; physicians said the 
only thing would be to give him the blood 
of a person who had proved himself patient 
since his birth. Having examined his con- 
science and found himself free from the sin of 
wrath, Sibi offered his own blood. The sick 
man recovered, but left the king seriously 
ill. To restore his health, the physicians 
prescribed a medicine that it took twelve 
years to prepare, but when at last it was ready, 
he gave it to an infirm Pratyekabuddha; this 
time, however, by the saint’s grace, both 
were miraculously healed. Sibi was the Bud- 
dha. The monks then asked him for what 
reason this had happened, and the Buddha 
told them that once in Benares, lived king 
Brahmadatta, who had two sons, Nanda and 
Upananda; the former loved glory, the latter 
desired to rule. Upananda, who longed to 
occupy the throne, belonging by right to 
his brother, confessed his disappointment to 
the youngest of the court chaplains, saying 
that he wished to abandon the world for 
ascetic renouncement. But the chaplain gave 
Nanda a poison which deprived him of the 
use of his limbs; hence Upananda became 
king in his stead. After a short time, however, 
he repented and by a new drug restored his 
brother’s health and gave his kingdom back 
to him; he honoured a Prayekabuddha and 
then died together with the chaplain; later he 
was born as prince Sibi and the chaplain as 


a Pratyekabuddha, but because they had caused 
Nanda’s disease in their former lives. th 
were both afflicted with the same infirm; = 
This avadana is represented on the left 
of the central image; beginning from below 
the principal scenes show Sibi’s palace and 
sick people flocking to it; inside the prince is 
distributing medicines; above, the drug which 
will save the king is being prepared, further 
up, on the left margin, the drug is offered 
to the Pratyekabuddha; to the tight, Upanan- 
da’s intrigue with the chaplain; still further 
above, their repentance and Nanda’s return 
tothe throne. Almost on the extreme left cor- 
net above, Brahmadatta with both his sons; 


to the right, the drugs prepared for Nanda. 


AVADANA DN. 86 
STORY OF KAPIN]JALA 


In king Brahmadatta’s times, when all 
men were extremely just, a hare, a kapiitiala 
an elephant and a monkey lived in the forest 
in great friendship. They thought it would 
be wiser to obey a chief, chose the -kapifiiala 
as the oldest of the four and lived in great 
harmony and mutual respect. Brahmadatta, 
seing justice and order prevail in his land, 
though it was all owing to the merit of his own 
virtues and piety, but the Buddha bereft him 
of this bold opinion, by revealing the virtues 
of the four animals to him. The kapitiiala 
became in course of time Sikyamunt, the 
hare Sariputra, the monkey Maudgalyayana 
and the elephant Ananda.””°) 

Above the head of the central image 1s repre- 
sented the preaching Buddha, on high; to the 


left, the four animals mentioned in the story. 


AVADANA 0. 87 
STORY OF PADMAKA 


In Sravasti a son was born to Manasa 
(Yid ces), called Padmaka (Pad mo can). 
Grown in years and finding no pleasure in 
the world, he sought refuge in the order and 
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took vows. Having gone to beg in Mathura, 
he happened to enter 2 courtesan’s house; 
she fell madly in love with him and tempted 
him with wily words. Padmaka was not 
allured and fled, leaving his alms. But 
the harlot begged a witch to use her magic 
arts to touch the young ascetic’s heart: the 
witch caused a fire to burn in front of him 
and commanded him to give way to love, or 
to leap into the ames. Padmaka, without 
a moment’s hesitation, was about to plunge 
into the fire, but the witch repented and drew 
him back in time, so that Padmaka easily 
converted both women and went with them 
to the Buddha, to hear his peace-giving word. 

The Buddha, solicited by his monks, 
told them stories of his past lives: in the Bud- 
dha Kagyapa’s times there was a merchant 
called Mitra (b$es giten) who took vows with 
his two wives. The latter once used hard 
words to the other nuns and for that sin 
were reborn one as a witch and the other as 
a courtesan. Mitra was Sakyamuni. 

Asto Padmaka, in another life he had been 
Puspasena (Me tog sde), who used to give 
flowers to anyone he met; once he offered 
them to a Pratyekabuddha and was therefore 
born again with the same kind disposition.**) 

The story unfolds on the right side, and 
begins immediately above the story of Madhu- 
rasvara: first the legend of Puspasena is out- 
lined, then proceeding upwards, Padmaka in 
his parents’ house; he takes vows, meets the 
courtesan, the ordeal by fire, the two women’s 
conversion and, on the upper right-hand corner, 
the Buddha’s sermon; to the left, above, Mitra’s 
story in the times of the Buddha Kaéyapa. 


TANKA n. 89 - XXV left, 10 (Plate 125). 


AVADANA Nn. 88 
STORY OF CITRA 


In Bimbisara’s court an officer named Ci- 
tra (Nag pa) was in charge of the elephants. 
Sull young in years, he took vows and adopted 


an ascetic’s life. Having come back to his 
native city to beg, he went to his former home 
and was joyfully received by his wife. Wishing 
to recall him to his early ties of affection, 
she tried first of all to see if his mind were 
completely detached from all worldly objects: 
while bringing him his food, she dropped a 
plate; he was immediately roused and asked 
her what the noise was. She thus perceived 
that his spirit was not entirely at peace. 

“When a man is troubled merely by the 
noise of a dish, what cannot be done with 
him, distracted as he is by his senses?,, (16). 

The woman then began to complain that 
she was forlorn and almost a slave to her 
servants; one of them, instructed by her before- 
hand, made a show of striking her. Citra 
sprang up and ran for a sword to kill the in- 
solent fellow; restrained in time, he gave up 
asceticism and came back to family life and 
to his former office at court. The monks 
informed the Buddha of Citra’s backslid- 
ing; the saint spoke to him and so touched 
his heart that he became an arhat. 

Then the Buddha told him his past his- 
tory. Because in a former life he had devoutly 
worshipped a Pratyekabuddha, he had be- 
come an arhat, but in another life he had been 
Harigikha (aP’rog rtse), one of the two sons 
of Haridrayana (4P’rog byed), king Brahma- 
datta’s chaplain. When the king left on 
a military expedition, he had ordered his 
daughter to take care of Harisikha, an ascetic 
who was the country’s glory. The two young 
people nevertheless fell in love. The king 
came back and honoured Harifikha greatly, 
but in the midst of the ceremony he saw him 
betray his passion by a sudden gesture. In- 
censed with wrath, he was pacified by his 
daughter’s prompt interference; Harisikha’s 
brother came flying through the air, reminded 
him of his previous vow and restored him to 
the path of sanctity. Hlarisikha was then 
Citra and his brother was Sakyamuni.?”) 

The story unfolds on the lower part of the 
tanka from the right; Citra is seen in the 
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palace occupied with his office; to the left his 
family life, and further to the left, the sermon 
and conversion; underneath, in two scenes, 
his homecoming, his meeting with his wife, 
the setvant’s feigned blows, Citra’s married 
life resumed; to the left the monks inform the 
Buddha; Citra is taken to the Buddha and 
hears him preach; Citra becomes an arhat. 
Above, briefly outlined, Harigikha’s story, 
his brother’s arrival through the air and Citra’s 


homage to the Pratyekabuddha. 


AVADANA n. 89 
STORY OF DHARMARUCI 


Once, while the Buddha was in the Jeta- 
vana, some merchants sailed for distant seas, 
in search of new riches. On their way back 
they suddenly saw an enormous monster ap- 
pear in the sea; the boat was about to be swal- 
lowed into the gulf of his huge throat. The 
merchants invoked the Buddha, whose name 
pacified the monster; they reached their coun- 
try safely, offered the Buddha their treasures 
and became arhats. As to he monster, he 
vowed to abstain from taking the life of any 
living being; in a short time he died of hun- 
ger and was born again in Sravasti as a Brah- 
man’s son. Grown in years, he took vows, 
and assumed the name of Dharmaruci (C’os 
sred). But he was always tormented by an 
insatiable hunger; once he was invited and ate 
up all the food prepared for the whole commu- 
nity, so that the host, fearing that he was an 
ogre in a monk’s form, ran to tell the Buddha. 
The latter reassured him, took Dharmaruci 
with him and brought him through the air 
to the shores of the ocean, where the bones of 
the monster he had been in his previous in- 
carnation lay like a huge white mountain. 
Dharmaruci became an arhat and in the pre- 
sence of the assembled monks the Buddha 
recalled his preceding life, under so enigmatic a 
form that the monks understood nothing and 
only Dharmaruci knew what he meant. Then 
the Buddha told other preceding incarnations 


of Dharmaruci’s. In the times of the Bud 
dha Ksemankara, lived a merchant called 
Dharmafila, who built a stupa in the Bud, 
dha’s honour. The Jainas opposed its 
construction, therefore the king put an offi, 
cer at Dharmasila’s disposal, to protect the 
workmen and keep off the heretics, The 
merchant took the vow to become a Buddha 
and the officer to be one of his hearers. Dhar, 
maruci was the officer and Dharmagila was 
the Buddha. 

In another cosmic era, Dipa (Mar ne) 
king of Dipavati (Mar me can) greatly 
honoured the Buddha Dipankara, and sent 
messengers to Vasava (Nor [hai bu) King of 
Benares, inviting him to come and to homage 
to the saint. After a great sacrifice had been 
offered, the tutelary deity announced to Vi- 
sava that ¢wo ascetics, Sumati (Blo gros bzai) 
and Mati (Blo gros) were about to arrive, and 
ordered him to load Sumati with gifts. When 
the two saints came, Vasava obeyed the divini- 
ty’s order and would have given Sumati 
his daughter. Sumati refused, but the maid- 
en had fallen in love with him. Being 
rejected, she went to Dipavati, to offer lowers 
to the gods. As to Sumati, he gave his 
master the money he had received from the 
king and made ten dreams; an ascetic advis- 
ed him to have them explained by the Bud- 
dha and so Sumati also went to Dipavati. 
The city was decorated with flowers in expec’ 
tation of the Buddha’s arrival, but the maid- 
en could not find a single ower to buy. 
Through Sumati’s merits, some lotus lowers 
had grown in a garden; she bought them 
secretly, inducing the gardener to disregard 
the orders of the king, who was keeping all 
the Howers for the celebrations in the Buddha’s 
honour. The maiden took the flowers, put 
them in a vase and went with the others to 
meet the Sakya saint. On the way, she came 
upon Sumati, who perceiving by his mystic 
powers that she was hiding flowers in her 
vase, asked her for a lotus to offer the Buddha. 
The maiden reminded him of their previous 
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meeting and gave him the flower, on condi- 
tion that he promise to become her husband 
in a future existence. Sumati consented and 
they went together to honour the Buddha. 
When they came into his presence, they both 
dropped flowers upon him, and Sumati bent 
down, undid his hair, which was tied up 
after the fashion of ascetics and spread it out 
for the Buddha to step on. Sumati’s top- 
knot, mysteriously cut off, was lifted up to 
heaven, and the Buddha prophesied that Su- 
mati would become Sakyamuni. Those pre- 
sent built a stiipa on the spot. Mati became 
envious of the honour conferred upon Sumati, 
but the maiden, who had taken vows with 
him, pacified him. Sumati was reborn as 
Sakyamuni, while Mati, by reason of his 
envy went to Hell. He was Dharmaruci. 

Still another time, Agvadatta (rTas byin), 
son of a rich merchant named Candanadatta 
(Tsan dan byin) lived in the times of the Bud- 
dha Krakucchanda. His father, sailing for 
distant seas, had left him to his mother’s care; 
the latter, still very young and burning with 
sensual passion, asked her old nurse how 
she might gratify her appetites. The nurse 
advised her to seduce her own son: such a 
passion would never be disclosed outside the 
home. The woman consented and, through 
the nurse’s intrigues, secretly met her son every 
night; he was told that a girl lay with him, 
who would not disclose her identity. Finally 
the mother revealed herself and Aévadatta, 
little by little, was convinced by her argu- 
ments and her passion; so they lived together, 
and when his father came back, they poison- 
ed him. Then they collected their riches and 
fled to another country, where they lived as 
husband and wife; one day a monk recogniz- 
ed them and Aévadatta, fearing that his secret 
and his crime would be disclosed, killed the 
monk. Next the mother found another 
lover and Agvadatta murdered her also. Ex- 
pelled from the city, he wandered about, a 
prey to remorse, vainly attempting to be ad- 
mitted into the order: for this reason, blinded 


by anger, he set fire to a convent, 
the death of a great many monks. Final] 
a Bodhisattva taught him the formul } 
a of 
prayer “love for the Buddha,, and he found 
peace. At the end of his life, he went to 
Hell and was born later as the sea-monster, 
He was Dharmaruci.*"?) 
The story is represented on the lef and 
above. It begins under the image of the 
Buddha, with a picture of Sakyamuni preach, 
ing; Dharmaruci’s Presence is suggested by 
the great quantity of collected food; above 
Dharmaruci’s birth, his conversion, the meal 
prepared for the community and eaten by 
him alone; still further up, the merchants 
saved from the monster go to the Buddha 
and become arhats. Above, navigation and 
the seaymonster’s appearance; the Buddha 
showing Dharmaruct the bones of his pre- 
ceding incarnation. Still further up, to the 
right, the monks preparing to depart; above, 
to the left, the building of the stpa and the 
officer charged with its protection. In the 
centre, above, A $vadatta’s story briefly repre- 
sented by the image of the Buddha, telling 
it to the monks, and the inscription (in sNar 
t’an woodcut): c’os sred kyis sion rgyud gsuns pa 
“narrative of Dharmaruci’s ancient adven- 
tures,,. Underneath, a little to the right, 
Sumati and Mati at Vasava’s court. 


causing 


AVADANA Nl. 90 


STORY OF DHANIKA 


While the Buddha was meditating in 
Vaigali near the Lake of the Monkey, the 
citizens made a pact: the whole city would 
invite and honour him; if anyone invited him 
on his own initiative, he would be expelled 
from Vaiéali. A rich merchant called Dha- 
nika (Nor can), who knew nothing about 
the compact, invited the Buddha to his house; 
Sakyamuni accepted, and when the citizens 
came to bring him their invitation, he de- 
clined, being already engaged with Dhanika. 
The Buddha was sumptuously entertained by 
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Dhanika and his family and the citizens 
themselves, becoming convinced of his good 
faith, forgave him; Dhanika then went to 
the Buddha, heard his word and was saved. 

Answering the monks’ questions, Sakya- 
muni told them that in ancient times there 
was a gardener; during a great famine, 
coming back with his family from the king’s 
palace, where he used to go every day to take 
flowers, he saw a Pratyekabuddha under a 
tree. The gardener and his family were so 
poor that they had only one dress, which they 
put on by turns when they went to the king: 
they only possession, they offered to the Pra- 
tyekabuddha. The gardener was Dhanika.7"*) 

The avadana is represented on the right; 
it begins at the height of the central figure’s 
shoulders: the monks gathered round Sakya- 
muni; preparations for the banquet in Vaisali; 
above, Dhanika’s invitation; the Buddha in 
Dhanika’s house; in several pictures, still 
further up, the story of the gardener who 
honoured the Buddha. 


AVADANA 0. QI 
STORY OF SIBI 


In Benares the Buddha listened with plea- 
sure to the edifying conversation of those 
monks who, purified by his preaching, had 
become arhats. He told them how in a pre 
ceding existence, when he was prince of Sibi, 
he had been equally devoted to good deeds; 
astonished by his virtues, Indra wished to 
put him to the proof and, appearing before 
him in the form of an ogre, he recited the 
first part of a verse in praise of virtue. The 
ptince begged him to tell him the second part 
too, but Indra refused, rejecting the presents 
he was offered in exchange for the stanza: an 
ogre only needs fresh blood. Sibi then offer- 
ed him his own body and on this condition 
the ogre told him the second part of the verse. 
While his body was being torn asunder ac- 
cording to the compact, he expressed the 


desire that all created beings might profit by 


his sacrifice; hence, through the magic force 
of truth and the sincerity of his sacrifice, he 
got back his body unscathed.?'5) 

Below, to the right, under the central fi- 
gure, the Buddha in Benares telling Sibi’s 
story to the assembled monks; underneath, 
the prince intent on distributing gifts; on the 
palace terrace the meeting with the ogre. 


TANKA n. 90- XXVI left, 11 (Plate 126). 


AVADANA Nl. 92 
STORY OF MAITRAKANYAKA 


In a sermon delivered in Benares, the Bud- 
dha recommended his hearers to love their 
parents and recalled the sufferings he had 
been obliged to endure because, in another 
life, he had been disrespectful to his mother. 
He was then Maitrakanyaka (mDsa’ poi bu mo), 
the son of a merchant who, having gone to 
sea, had never come back to his country. His 
mother, . fearing the same evil destiny might 
deprive her of her son, forbade Maitrakanyaka 
to follow his father’s example. Maitrakanyaka 
provided for his mother by doing business in 
a small way until, grown in years, he decided 
to sail at any coast and, as his mother objected, 
he was vexed with her insistence and rudely 
shook her off. He went to sea, suffered 
shipwreck and was thrown by the storm on 
an island; in his wanderings he got to the 
city of Ramanaka (rTse dga’) where he met 
some fairies (Apsaras) and enjoyed their love 
for a long time. They admonished him not 
to leave the city and not to go southward, 
but Maitrakanyaka, yielding to curiosity, left 
Ramanaka and successively visiting the cities 
of Sadamatta (rTag tw myos), Nandana (dGa’ 
byed), Brahmottara (Ts’ans pai mc’og) he came 
at last to a fortress walled about with iron. 
As soon as he stood in front of its gate, the 
gate was miraculously opened; he entered 
and saw a man undergoing dreadful tortures: 
over his head a sharp-edged wheel revolved, 
and streams of blood issued from the horrible 
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gash. Maitrakanyaka was informed that 
the victim was atoning for wrongs done to 
his mother during his life, and that his pu- 
nishment would last until another sinner came 
to take his place. Maitrakanyaka was fright- 
ened and wanted to Alee, but a voice from the 
sky ordered that the culprit should be set 
free and the newcomer put in his place. 
The torment was to last 60.000 years; Maitra- 
kanyaka, knowing that other sinners would re- 
place him, was moved to pity for them and took 
the vow that the horrible wheel should batter 
his own head only. Then the wheel miracu- 
lously stopped and he was born again among 
the gods. Maitrakanyaka was the Buddha. **°) 

On the left side of the tanka: above, the 
Buddha telling his story; Maitrakanyaka at 
home; he prepares to depart; he strikes his 
mother who falls on the floor in front of the 
door; the voyage; some of the countries where 
Maitrakanyaka, in various palaces, enjoys the 


delights of love; he is born again as a god. 


AVADANA Nl. 93 
STORY OF SUMAGADHA 


Anathapindada asked the Buddha if he 
should give in marriage to Vrsabhadatta 
(K’yw mcog byin) his daughter Sumagadha 
(Ma ga dha bzan mo), a zealous votary of the 
Buddha’s. The latter gave his approval and 
Sumagadha started for Pundravardhana, to 
join her bridegroom. One day her mother 
in-law told her to get ready to receive some 
Jaina monks who were about to arrive. They 
came and Sumagadha, seeing them naked 
and fat, was much annoyed. Her mother- 
in-law asked her who it was that she used to 
honour in her home, and Sumagadha was 
loud in the Buddha’s praise, and described 
him with such enthusiasm that the mother 
in-law desired to see him. Sumagadha then, 
inflamed with faith, turned towards Sravasti 
and prayed earnestly to the Buddha; she dedi- 
cated to him a necklace of flowers, which, 


flying through the air, fell at his feet. The 


Buddha then told Ananda that the monk 
8 

must get ready for the following day, as he 
had decided to go with them to Pundravar, 
dhana by air. On this occasion Pima be- 
came an arhat. Sumagadha meanwhile, on 
the veranda of her house, was anxiously 
expecting the arrival of the Buddha and of his 
disciples; when they began to appear one by 
one, she pointed them out to her parents-in- 
law; at last the Buddha appeared with great 
splendour; honoured by Sumagadha, he told 
them through what merits, acquired in her 
preceding lives, the young woman had now 
obtained such a favour. In Benares lived the 
ptincess Kaficanamala (gSer ap’reh can), a 
zelous devotee of the Buddha Kagyapa, who 
had been born wearing a marvellous neck- 
lace. Heer father had dreams which he be- 
lieved to be evil and his wicked counsellors, 
hating the princess, urged him to sacrifice the 
person most dear to him. But Kajicana- 
mala induced her father to go to Kagyapa, 
who revealed the true meaning of his dreams: 
they foretold the future triumph of the Law. 
In another life Sumagadha had done homage 
to a stiipa, and through this merit she had 
been born wearing a precious necklace.”””) 
The avadana is represented on the right 
side of the tanka. Almost on a level with 
the seat on which the central image is resting, 
Sumagadha in her father-in-law’s house; pre- 
parations for the arrival of the Jainas; the 
Jainas worshipped; above, in the centre, the 
arhats arriving by air while Sumagadha, on 
the terrace, points out to her parents-in-law the 
various masters; inside the palace, the Buddha 
preaching; under the lotus of the central figure, 
briefly outlined in a few small pictures, the 
stiipa worshipped and Kaficanamala’s story. 


AVADANA Nl. 94 


STORY OF YASOMITRA 


Yagomitra (Grags pai bses giien), the son 
of a merchant in Srivasti, took vows and 
soon became an arhat; purest water always 
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flowed from his teeth, so that he never suf 
fered thirst. The monks asked the Buddha 
the reason of this prodigy and Sakyamuni 
told Sundaraka’s (mDses pa) story: he had 
taken vows and become an arhat in Kasya- 
pa’s times and, owing to his past sins, he 
was always tormented by an unquenchable 
thirst. But as soon as he offered water to the 
Buddha, the curse was exstinguished and, 
owing to this gift he was born again as 
Yagomitra. 

The avadana is represented on the lower 
right-hand side; above, near the scene of the 
preceding avadana, Sundaraka taking vows 
with Kagyapa; the offering of water to that 
same Buddha; Yagomitra’s home life; below, 
in the corner, Yasomitra with his parents; to 
the left, he meets the Buddha and 1s admitted 
into the order. 


AAVADANA 0. 95 


THE STORY OF THE TIGER 


A merchant named Arthadatta (Don byin) 
lived in Rajagrha; on his death he left two sons 
who were brought up by their mother; at a loss 
how to provide for them, she taught the boys 
to steal. Having grown in years and in guilt, 
one day they were sentenced to death with 
their mother, but at the foot of the scaffold 
they were pardoned through the Buddha’s 
intercession and became monks. Questioned 
by his monks, Sakyamuni told them that 
the two thieves had also been saved by him 
in former lives: their mother was then a tiger 
who, pressed by hunger, was about to devour 
her cubs; a Bodhisattva then offered himself 
to the tiger, if she would spare their lives. 
That Bodhisattva was the Buddha. ?*®) 

The story is represented on the lower left 
side. Beginning from above, the mother 
induced to steal; in the left corner the theft 
of some oxen; above, the scene of the execu 
tion; freed by the Buddha, the two thieves 
take vows. Higher up, on the left, the 
tiger’s story. 


TANKA n. 91-XXVII left, 11 (Plate 126). 


AVADANA n. 96 
STORY OF THE ELEPHANT 


One day, while King Udayana’s women 
were disporting themselves in the garden 
five hundred ascetics suddenly arrived by 
surprise and saw them. The king, furious 
that the privacy of his harem should have 
been intruded upon, condemned them to be 
cut to pieces, but the Buddha arrived and 
saved them. This had also happened in 
past times, he said, when king Brahmadatta 
had sent 500 wicked councillors into exile, 
They wandered in the wilderness, about to 
die of thirst, but were saved by an elephant 
who brought them water with his trunk, 
The elephant was Sakyamuni. 219) 

The avadana is represented in the lower 
left-hand corner of the tanka: under the lotus 
of the central figure, king Udayana’s women 
go to meet the ascetics; further up, to the 
right, the king’s anger and the Buddha’s 
intervention; below, the Buddha preaching to 
the ascetics, who take vows; in the corner the 
king and his women; above, the older story: 
the elephant carrying water, the elephant’s 
death and the stupa built over his remains. 


TANKA n.o91-X XVII left, 12 (Plate 127). 


AVADANA Nl. 97 
STORY OF THE TORTOISE 


When the Buddha was in Rajagrha, Deva- 
datta despatched some armed ascetics to mut 
der him, but the Buddha protected himself 
by means of a magic spell and the ascetics, 
won by such a miracle, were converted and 
became arhats. In a former life, the Buddha 
said, they had been merchants in Benares, 
and when about to be drowned, they had 
been saved by the Buddha, who was then a 
huge tortoise. But when they landed on the 
beach, the merchants tried to kill the tortoise 
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and eat it. The tortoise, withdrawing into 
its shell, was safe for a long time, but at last 
it felt pity for the starving men, and freely 
offered itself to them. Later the merchants 
took vows with the Buddha Kagyapa. ”°) 

On the right side of the central figure, 
Devadatta’s interview with the ascetics; asce- 
tics and demons assaulting the Buddha; their 
conversion; underneath the older story: the 
merchants sailing; their voyage; they are saved 
by the tortoise; the tortoise withdrawing into 
its shell; death of the tortoise. 


AVADANA n. 98 
STORY OF THE ASCETIC 


During a famine the Mallas came to the 
Buddha, heard his word, took vows and 
became arhats. Seeing them thus honoured, 
the citizens were vexed, but the king heard 
about their miracles and the power they had 
of passing through the air from one conti- 
nent to the other and held them in great 
reverence. The Buddha told how, in past 
eras, he had been an ascetic who had con- 
verted the Mallas; through this conversion 
they had become arhats, but because in former 
lives they had spoken insulting words, they 
had been born into a contemptible caste. 

In the upper part, beginning from the 
right, the Mallas’ conversion; above, they are 
flying from one continent to another; near 
the scene of the preaching, their conversion at 
the hands of an ascetic; to the left, the king’s 
interview with the citizens, next the offering to 
a monk who represents the Mallas as arhats. 


AVADANA n. 99 
STORY OF PADMAKA 


Once in Sravasti the Buddha healed some 
sick monks and told them how, in a past life, 
he had been king Padmaka (Pad ma can). A 
great plague broke out and a high mortality 
among the population ensued. Physicians said 
that the fish robita was the only cure for this 


disease, but as the fish could not be caught 
in any river, Padmaka, taking the vow to 
be born again as a robita, jumped from the 
palace tower. Immediately reborn as a robita, 
he was able to save his subjects. 

Above, to the left, the Buddha preaching 
to the monks who had been healed, below 
Padmaka’s palace; he takes counsel of his 
ministers and monks; the plague; Padmaka 
born again as a robita. 


TANKA n.92- XXVIII left, 13 (Plate 128). 


AVADANA Nn. 100 
STORY OF PUNYAPRABHASA 


When the Buddha was living in the Jeta- 
vana, king Prasenajit asked him when he had 
for the first time conceived the thought of 
enlightenment: Sakyamuni answered that in 
remote eras he had been king Prabhasa (Rab 
gsal); one day the officer in charge of the ele- 
phants told him that one of his best elephants 
had come back, after running off into the 
woods in the rutting season. Punyapra- 
bhasa then asked if any passion is known to 
exist, which does not burn with a sensual 
fever, and the officer answered that such a 
passion is the one which leads to enlighten- 
ment. From that moment king Punyapra- 
bhiasa took the vow to become a Buddha. 22”) 

On the right side, below: the elephant’s 
return; above, the Buddha telling Prabha- 
sa’s story; above this, the scene of the furious 


elephant. 


AVADANA N. IOI 


STORY OF SYAMAKA 
When Suddhodana died, the Buddha 


returned to Kapilavastu, his native city, and 
built a stitpa over his father’s remains, honour- 
ing his memory. The monks asked whether 
it was just that the Buddha, detached from 
the world, should still be touched by affection, 


and Sakyamuni answered that parents must 
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be honoured by all, even by the Buddha. In 
another life, he said, he had been Syamaka 
(sNo bsans can); his parents, having become 
blind, had retired into the woods, and Syi- 
maka, refusing office at court, followed them 
and cared for them. As he was living with 
them in the hermitage, he went one day to 
draw water from the river, but he was mor- 
tally wounded by an arrow: king Brahma- 
datta, seeing a figure move behind the bran- 
ches, had taken it for a gazelle and shot at 
it. Syamiaka, serenely dying, did not curse 
the king, but recommended him to take the 
water to his thirsty parents at once. The 
king, in anguish, begged the old couple’s 
forgiveness and took them where Syamaka’s 
corpse lay. They invoked his pity, and Indra, 
as a proof of Syamaka’s sincerity resuscitated 
him. Syamaka was the Buddha. *”) 

Under the central image, the Buddha near 
his father’s great stiipa, to which other people 
are offering gifts. Brahmadatta in his palace; 
higher up, on the left margin, Syamaka 1s 
killed; the king’s sorrow; Indra appears in 
the midst of a cloud; Syamaka resuscitated; 
higher up, Brahmadatta announces his death 
to his parents. 


AVADANA 0. 102 
STORY OF THE LION 


After the Buddha had converted Indra 
and Bimbisara, he told the monks an ancient 
tale: once upon a time there were three mer- 
chants, who crossed the seas, eager for gain; 
on their way back, a huge dragon barred their 
path; they invoked the gods, and a lion, 
hearing their moans, ran to their help and, 
pouncing upon the dragon, killed it but was 
himself burnt up by its fiery breath. The mer 
chants, having thus been saved, built a stupa 
over his remains. That lion was Sakyamuni.) 

The scene unfolds above, to the left: the 
Buddha preaching to Indra and Bimbisara; 
above, the fight between the lion and the 
dragon; the building of the stiipa. 


AVADANA 0. 103 
STORY OF PRIYAPINDA 


For the monks’ edification, the Buddha 
one day told of a good deed he had done in 
one of his past lives, when he had been born 
as the son of king Vajracanda (rDo rie tum 
po) and of Rohini (sNar ma) daughter of 
king Meru (Lbwn po), whom Vajracanda 
had vanquished in battle. He grew up so 
wise and generous that he deserved the name 
of Priyapinda (dGa’ bai gon bu), and every, 
one loved him. Having become king, a 
wicked minister named Durmati (Blo han) 
wrote to Meru, stirring up memories of his 
former defeat and urging him to get even with 
his enemy; Priyapinda, rather than involve 
his kingdom in a war, went to Meru with the 
object of pacifying him and Meru, having 
seen a miraculous necklace, which by divine 
favour hung on Priyapinda’s neck, actually 
repented and made peace. Thus an ancient 
karma had matured, when a Brahman named 
Milika (rTsa ba can) had offered medicine to 
a Pratyekabuddha and sheltered him under 
his parasol. Priyapinda was Sakyamuni and 
Durmati was Devadatta. 

Still to the right, near the preceding scene, 
an elephant and a horse, with seated perso- 
nages, allude to the rape of Meru’s daughter. 
Then Priyapinda in his palace, distribuung 
treasures to Meru’s soldiers, the Pratyeka- 
buddha’s episode; exactly above the central 
figure, the Buddha telling the story. 


TANKA n.93- XXIX left, 14 (Plate 129). 


AVADANA Nn. 104 
STORY OF THE HARE 


Hamsa (Naf pa) became an athat after 
many hardships, as he had never succeeded in 
detaching his thoughts from life; the Buddha, 
answering his monks who wished to know 
the cause of such an attachment to worldly 
objects, told them his disciple’s ancient karma. 
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FIG, 120 


Once an ascetic named Suvrata (brTul Zugs 
bzan) lived in the woods; a talking hare follo- 
wed him everywhere. A great drought broke 
out and life in the woods became difficult. 
Then Suvrata thought he would return to 
his village, but the hare advised him not to do 
so, saying she had rather jump into the fire 
than follow him on worldly paths. Suvrata 
repented and remained in his hermitage; a 
miraculous rain fell on the forest and quench- 
ed its thirst. Suvrata was Hamsa and the 
hare was the Buddha. 2*4) 

In the centre, below, the ascetic in a hut; 
near him the hare; the hare leaps into the fire 
and the ascetic tries to catch her. 


AVADANA N. 105 
STORY OF RAIVATAKA 


Raivataka (Rai va ta ka) was a Kashmiri 
monk who lived in a hermitage; one day, 
while he was dyeing his clothes in a cauldron, 
a Brahman named Pisuna (P’ra ma can), 
seeking for his lost calves, came to him armed 
with a spade. As a consequence of wicked 
deeds done in a preceding existence by Rai- 
vataka, the dyed garments had assumed the 
appearance of meat and blood, so that Piguna 
was sure he had found the thief, while Raivi- 
taka, certain of being the victim of evil arts, 
let the Brahman lead him unresisting to the 
king, who cast him in prison and forgot him 
there for twelve years. In the meantime P1- 
guna had found his calves, but said nothing 
to the king. One day the latter was awaken- 
ed by a voice from heaven, he remembered 
Raivataka, acknowledged his innocence and 
set him free, regretting he had punished him 
so unjustly. 

“Punishment falls on the just, when the 
king is at faule,, (30). 

This had happened because in a preced- 
ing life Raivataka had been a cattle-thief; the 
herdsmen ran after him, but to put them off his 
tracks he had thrown shreds of meat at the feet 
of a Pratyekabuddha, so that the herdsmen, 


supposing him to be guilty, had put him 
in prison and kept him there twelve da s, 225) 

The avadana is represented on the lef ade 
below; the meeting of the Brahman ih 
Raivataka; the monk dyeing his clothes; mi- 
raculous transformation of the clothes; the 
monk beaten; above, the monk is led into 
the King’s presence; again below, the king 
apologizing for his error; monks flying through 
the air; above, the story of the slandered 


Pratyekabuddha. 


AVADANA 0. 106 


STORY OF KANAKAVARMAN 


In the town of Kanakavati (Ser can) 
king Kanaka (gSer) had a son and a daughter 
Kanakavarman (gSer gyi go ca) and Kana- 
kaprabha (gSer ‘od). A minister’s son fell 
in love with Kanakaprabha and became her 
lover; the king was furious and condemned 
them both to death, but Kanakavarman, mo- 
ved to pity, saved them both and his father 
sent him into exile. After long wanderings, 
one day he found his sister among the ruins 
of the city where she had taken refuge: 
demons had forced the population to flee. 
Kanakavarman vanquished the demons and 
destroyed them, all but one who made his sub- 
mission. He got the citizens to come back, 
was elected king and ruled wisely, with his 
brother-in-law as minister. His father, being 
informed of his son’s heroic courage and 
mercy, called him back and proclaimed him 
his heir. Kanakavarman was the Buddha. 

Above the preceding story, to the left: 
below, the Buddha telling his monks his 
birth as Kanakavarman; above, to the right, 
the king and queen; to the left, the king 
orders Kanakavarman to have the minis 
ter’s son killed; passing to the right, above 
the Buddha’s head, the culprits, taken to the 
place of execution, are saved by Kanaka- 
varman; the abandoned city; the yaksas slain; 
returning to the left, on the upper margin, 
the sister and brother-in-law restored to the 
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throne; beneath, the seven gems, symbolizing 
kingship; Kanakavarman conversing with 
his minister in the royal palace. 


AAVADANA Nl. 107 
STORY OF SUDDHODANA 


A rich merchant, called Suddhodana, 
lived in Benares; he was a close friend of the 
king. One day, having gone to the royal 
palace, he heard a very fine maxim sung by 
the king’s daughter and insisted that she 
should tell him another; the princess consent- 
ed, on condition that he give her his treasures: 
to the king’s great wonder, he accepted the 
pact. Suddhodana was then the Buddha. 

To the left of the image, Suddhodana col- 
lects his treasures; lower down, the Buddha 
tells the story to the monks; below, in two 
more scenes, Suddhodana’s house, to which 
beggars flock; to the left, in various pictures, 
his friendship with the king and the gift of 


a necklace in exchange for a maxim. 


TANKA n. 94 - XXX left, 15 (Plate 130). 


AVADANA NR. 108 
STORY OF JiIMUTAVAHANA 


Jimitavahana (sPrin gyi bzon) was the 
wise son of Jimitaketu (sPrin gyi tog) king 
of the Vidyadharas; his father, on becoming an 
ascetic, gave into his son’s keeping, among 
other things, the heavenly tree which confers 
upon men all they good things they may de- 
sie. But Jimitavahana could not live away 
from his father and followed him into the 
forest; the divine tree then returned to paradise. 
One day, by a spring of water, Jimitavahana 
saw a divinely beautiful maiden and it was 
revealed to him that she was the king of the 
Siddha’s daughter. The two young people 
fell in love; while they were talking an old 
man arrived, looking for the maiden, whom 
her father wished to give in marriage. Jimi- 
tavahana, left alone with his love thoughts 


was comforted by a friend, who announced 
that his marriage would soon take place. 
The wedding day approached, and in the 
Siddhas’ city great festivities were celebrated, 
pending the arrival of the Vidyadharas’ prin- 
ce; he arrived on a celestial chariot and the 
nuptials immediately took place with great 
pomp. Six days later, in the forest, Jimita- 
vahana heard the piteous moan of a serpent, 
lamenting his son’s approaching sacrifice: he 
was to be offered as a victim to a Garuda, 
according to an ancient custom. Jimita- 
vahana then decided to ransome the naga 
by the sacrifice of his own life and having 
obtained by a pretext the red bands the victim 
was to wear, he went to the top of the moun 
tain. The Garuda, Aying in broad circles, 
pounced from the sky, tore Jimitavahana to 
pieces with his claws and snatched the gem 
from his head. Jimitaketu, who had remained 
in the forest with his wife and daughter-in-law, 
was deeply grieved by his son’s delay, being 
aware that on that same day the Garuda 
would descend; his trouble was much greater 
when the gem which had decked his son’s 
head fell at his feet. He tan anxiously to the 
mountain, and got there just in time to hear 
the story of his son’s sacrifice from the dying 
Jimitavahana himself and from the serpent he 
had saved. The Garuda repented and swore 
to renounce forever the victims he had claimed 
up to that moment; meanwhile Jimitavahana 
gave up his last breath and his wife prepared 
to die on his pyre, praying to be joined to her 
husband in their future life. But at that mo- 
ment Parvati appeared and restored Jimitava- 
hana to life; the latter asked that the serpents 
killed by the Garuda in the past should also 
be revived. Jimitavahana was Sakyamuni.”*) 

The scene is represented in the last tanka 
of the cycle; the scenes follow one another 
without an exact order. So, for instance, 
under the central image Jimitavahana is seen 
going to the mountain on his coach; the scene 
of the meeting with his bride is on the right, 
on one side of the central image’s head; here 
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is also represented the goddess Gauri being 
propittated; then Jimitavahana and his bride. 
Going back to the left, near the first scene, 
we see the heavenly tree, ftom which all sorts 
of treasures are falling; underneath, the distri- 
bution of the treasures and the deity of the 
heavenly tree; Jimitaketu with his wife and 
son; still further above, to the left, the wed- 
ding celebrations, and to the right, in the 
palace, Jimitavahana with his bride and 
attendants; to the left of the tanka, in two 
huts, Jimitavahana’s parents are preparing 
what is required for the wedding; underneath, 
processions of servants approaching the scene 
which represents the wedding, carrying gifts. 
In the square to the right, above, the bride 
ready to ascend the pyre; lamentations upon 
the corpse; Jimitavahana revived, and in 
various scenes, the Garuda pouncing on the 
serpent, Jimitavahana’s interview with the 
serpent, the Garuda killing Jimiitavahana. 

Underneath, after the scenes of the adora- 
tion of Gauri, the Buddha telling the story 
to the monks. 

Below, to the right, the donors of the pic- 
tures; above all the other figures towers that 
of Jambhala, the god of wealth, near whom 
are seated, in an adoring attitude, the two prin- 
cipal donors, a lama and a layman, followed 
by relatives and servants. The offerings are 
arranged in front of the god; according to the 
inscriptions, which can be read with great 
difficulty, the two princes are respectively called 
aGyur med ye Ses ts’e brtan and aGyur med 
ram rgyal rdo rje whom we already had the 
occasion to mention. 


TANKA n. gs (Plate 131). 


This tanka belongs to a parallel series of 
the Buddha’s preceding lives-not so ample 
and rich in episodes as the sNar t’an’s series, 
illustrated above. In this tanka are represent- 
ed the Buddha’s sacrifice of his life, to save a 
tiger’s cubs, which their hungry mother was 
about to devour, and the Vigvantara Jataka. 


On the left of the central 
head: 

1, stag mo krems nas spru k'u (for p’ra Qu) tans xq 
bar brtsams byan sems pa (for dpa’) des sii 
rje k’ro.... te stag moi adun (for mdun) du bor 
te lus byin. 

2. p’o brani Ia rgyal béugs pa. 

3. tgyal R’'ri... pa ci adod kyi... pa bter (for ster). 

4 tgya byin gdan ts'ig (for bden ts’ig) riod (for 
brjod) te spyan liar (for shar) ltar sos pa. 

5.nor bu ts'ogs sbyin pa gter (for ster) pa, 

6. rgya byin kyi[s] bram ze rgan mo spral te, spyan 
lon pa Ia sbyin... 

7.gnod byin bais ri dags la sprul te Si rta gras 
(for drans) pa. 

8. dei giien pa rgyal p’ran Zig t’os nas bram ze dig 
rgan po de nah (for btan 2). 

g.glan... bram ze ter... (for ster). 

10. rgyal po de sbyin pa mi rig pa yab kyi[s} tai 
te yul. 

11. Sia rta kya bram ze la sbyin. 

12. ris nas lugs (2)... stegs byin pai bdis... ts’ul sras 
dan bcas te rna (for sna) ts’ogs kyi. 

13. ri bo ban grai nags sleb du rgya byin gyis sia Ran 
sprul te bzugs pa bram ze zig gi[s] sras giis 
glons pa sras lag gitis bgis (sic) cins te krid. 

14. bram zei... rab tu byun ba Cun ma. 

15. btsun mo no... sleb nas... Kor te sras gitis min pas 
mya han gyi rgyal ba rgyal ba nas... drag pos 
logs su rgyud. 

16. bram zei gyon gyi btsun mo bzwn te gyas pas... 
YS... 

17. sems dpa’ curt mas nags... adod dan... p’yir. 

18.ts’on dpon bka’ t'ub béad pai (for pas?) uh ma 
mya han gyi non pa. 

19. ts’on dpon bka’ t’ub Ia nags su c’os... 

20. .....tgyal poi druri du p’ebs c'uh mai ma p'yin nas 
bu mo k’yim. 

a1. ka (for bka’) t’ub la géugs. 

22. bstan Ia... lagzugs mi sred la c’os bsrans tsul. 

23. bram ze yab yum sras. 


pure, near its 


1. A hungry tiger about to eat her cubs: the 
bodhisattva, out of compassion, approaching 
the tiger offers her his own body. 

2. The king in his palace stands. 
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3. On the royal throne, what they desire 
he gives. 

4.1Gya byin, as he had sworn on the 
truth, restores the eye to him as a reward. 

5. Riches he gives. 

6. rGya byin transforms himself into an 
old Brahman, and (Vigvantara) gives a blind 
man his eyes.”*7) 

7. Four gNod sbyin, transformed into 
gazelles, draw his chariot. 

8. A petty rival king, having heard this 
(sends) an old Brahman. 

9. The elephant to the Brahman (he gives). 

10. Because the king believes that it is not 
right to give it, his father sends him into exile. 

11. Also the chariot to the Brahman he 
gives. 

12. Together with his son... many... 

13. When he got to the forest of mount 
Ban gra,”**) rGya byin caused a wooden hut 
to appear; a Brahman who was in it asked 
for his rwo sons, and having bound them, 
led them away. 

14, Of the brahman... the wife as a novice. 

15. His wife... arrived; because her sons 
were not there, she fainted away because of 
her sorrow; from hers swoon (being recov- 
ered) .., aside, 

16. The Brahman with his left hand hts 
wife takes, and with the right... the hand... 

17. The bodhisattva’s wife in the forest, 
because of the desire... 

18. When the merchant speaks of his pe- 
nances his wife by grief is overcome. 

19. The merchant for penances in the 
forest... the Law. 

20. ... having gone to the king, his wife’s 
mother arrived ... the daughter in the house. 


21. Performs asceticism. 

22. Living in... he observed the Law 
free from desire. : 

23. A couple of Brahmans, a son. 

(Underneath Maitreya’s figure, in the 
centre, above). 


“Ma p’am pa’ miraculously born, does 
homage.,,. 


TANKA n. 96 (Plate 132). 


It represents a dGe lugs ts’ogs Zia, that is the 
world of the dGe lugs pa congregation.) 
In the centre towers Sikyamuni in bhami- 
sparsamudra; above, in the centre Ts’e dpag 
med from whom revelation proceeds through 
Atifa, represented under him, between two 
disciples. Next, Tson k’a pa and his two 
pupils. Below, in the centre, aJigs byed be- 
tween two forms of the mGon po, the yi dam 
of the Yellow Sect; on each margin, rNam 
t’os sras and dPal Idan lha mo: around, choits 
of saints and masters unfold, whose identi 
fication cannot be ventured upon, as there 
are no inscriptions. Clearly the painter has 
wished to represent the sampradayas, the va- 
rious spiritual currents which, proceeding 
either from some revelations of the Buddha 
himself (as in the upper right-hand corner) 
ot from those of other masters, are all finally 
gathered together and find a common outlet 
in the dGe lugs pa school. 

This picture then ts an abbreviated modu- 
lation of an artistic type whose other, more 
complex forms, are known to us: for instance 
the tables in the frontispiece of GNB or 
the more widespread type well represented by 
nn. $0-51 of the present collection. 
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TIBETAN “SETTECENTO,, 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


TANKA n. 97 (Plate N). 


This is an extremely delicate miniature, 
representing an ascetic: his white apparel shows 
him to be a ras pa, a grub t’ob of the bKa’ 
brgyud pa school, one of those who have be- 
come experienced in the exercise called gtum 
mo (yoga practices producing voluntary hyper- 
pytesis) and wear white robes. This ascetic is 
seated on an antelope’s skin, according to 
the Indian yogins’ custom. One might think 
of Mi la ras pa, but such an identification 
is ruled out, because the latter is regularly 
represented with his right hand on a level 
with his ear, in the attitude of one singing. 


TANKA n. 98 (Plate 133). 


This painting, though unaccompanied by 
any inscription, is not difficult to interpret: 
the person seated on the throne, wearing rich 
draperies, carries on his right hand lotus 
flowers and on his left a cakra, the wheel 
symbolizing royal rank; he has a diadem on 
his head. He can only be Sron btsan sgam 
po, the founder of Tibet’s historical dynasty. 
Tradition considers him an incarnation of 
Avalokitefvara; he is a fresh manifestation, 
in the Country of Snows of the “Great mer- 
ciful,, who, in the dawn of history, became 
its spiritual patron by getting himself in- 
carnated into an ape with the intention of 
leading one day to salvation the beings who 
might be born of his union with the cruel 
witch, who before his epiphany ruled over 
Tibet. For this reason, in the upper right-hand 
corner of the tanka, sPyan ras gzigs’ eleven- 
headed figure appears: precisely to represent 
by a symbol this relation between the two 


manifestations, embodiments of the same divine 
essence. In front of sPyan ras gzigs there is the 
figure of an Arhat; in the background, in front 
of the king, a large landscape of Lhasa, or 
rather of its temples, unfolds; this is an allusion 
to the first construction of Lhasa’s shrines, order- 
ed by the king immediately after his conversion. 
He was converted, it is well known, by his 
two wives, the Chinese and the Nepalese; ha- 
giography considers them two incamations of 
sGrol ma, the green and the white Tara; they 
are seen on each side of the throne. Below, 
between two figures of deities, the picture of 
a divinity which I am unable to determine. 

Although the pictorial representation is re- 
duced to its essential elements, there seems to be 
no doubt that, in the present case also, the artist 
has taken literary tradition for his starting-point; 
of course his literary source can only have been 
the Ma ni bka’ abum, attributed precisely to Sron 
btsan sgam po; not only does it relate the king’s 
legend, but it states his quintessential identity 
with Tibet’s protecting god: sPyan ras gzigs. 


TANKA n. 99 (Plates 134, O). 


rDo rje ac’an towers in the centre of the 
tanka - he is of a dark blue colour. He is 
the symbol of the supreme Being from whom 
all emanates: in his hands he clasps the rdo rje 
and the bell, well known symbols of Tantric 
gnosis. Above, on each side, two coupled 
figures, many-armed and many-headed, Kyai 
rdo rje and bDe mc’og. The most remarkable 
part of the tanka is the lower one, where the 
donors are represented, all in the typical cos- 
tumes of Eastern Tibet and precisely of Mi fiag; 
they form an extremely lively picture, in which 
accurate design is joined to bright colours. 
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TANKA n. 100 (Plate P). 


This tanka is very difficult to interpret: in the 
centre Lhai rgyal po, the king of the gods, is 
seated on a richly wrought throne, draped in 
kingly robes, a diadem on his head. Around 
him personages and episodes arranged in the 
following order beginning above, on the left: 
reyal po bde mc’og - king bDe mc’og; bDe 
me’og is the usual translation of Samvara, a 
well-defined Tantric cycle, which has nothing 
to do with this figure. 

In the halo: sgrol ma ral pri gnan pa, “sGrol 
ma pfesenting a sword,,; in the centre 
a figure in monastic apparel - Sen ges (sic) 
sgron - above: dge slon bde ster, “the monk 
bDe ster ,,. 

Below a hunter chasing an antelope, in the 
act of shooting an arrow: tgyal po spyod med 
“king sPyod med,,, and above the inscrip- 
tion: tog babs spyod med sdig las bzlog pa. “A 
falling thunderbolt restrains (king) sPyod med 
from committing a sin ,,. 

Below the king of Tibet: Mu k’ri bzan po. 

Sull below: sPrul pai dge slom - in the 
lower right-hand corner: rat lus gean spyan 
byin pa “he gives his own body to wolves 
and beasts of prey ,,. 

The figure of the monk immediately follow- 
ing represents dGe adun ap’el. In the centre 
of the tanka, the figure of an ogre, with eyes 
all over his body: ......se+e0+ sten gdon btul ba - 
... Sten gdon’s submission. 

The figure in the left-hand comer represents: 
p’o ria ra dsa grags, “ the famous king of P’o 
rin,,, and near him, in the interior of a house: 
prul pai dge slon: “ the miraculous monk.,,. 

Above, the images of two young men: 
kun tu bzan po dan spyan ras gzigs kyi sprul pai 
k’yeu gitis, “two boys, incarnation of Kun tu 
bzan po’s and sPyan ras gzigs’,,. 

Above, a lion, a tiger and a snake. kui ts’o 
ap’rul stag sen Ito agro bywa pa: “the klu’s miracle, 
a tiger, a lion and a serpent appearing ,,. Still 
above, among the leafy branches, a parrot ... 
ne ts’... smra “the parrot speaks,,. 


The meaning of this tanka can part 
be made clear by comparing it with a cha i 
in the works of Klon rdol bla ma, the Ae 
&i gras which we have quoted several times 
in the course of this book. It gives a list of 
the Dalat Lama’s past incarnations, beginnin 
from sPyan ras gzigs. 73°) 

We have already seen, in the section on 
literary history, that the first attempt at recon. 
structing the spiritual pre-history of the Yellow 
Sect’s supreme dignitaries is to be found in 
a work by Blon bzan rgya mts’o: Kloa 
tdol bla ma’s booklet is the point of arrival; 
there is evidently an intermediate version ftom 
which Klon rdol bla ma has drawn his list, 
but this is not known to me; in it the legendary 
biographies of these incarnations were probably 
related at lenght. In the tanka we find records 
of: Lo sgyu ma sprul pa Ses pa lha yi rgyal po 
(= N. 33) in the centre; rGyal po bde me’og 
(= N. 22); P’o rin ra dsa (= N. 26); dGe 
adun ap’el (= N. 24); Seti ge sgra (= N. 21). 


TANKA n. ror (Plate 135). 


It represents the celestial image of sGrol ma, 
seated on the symbolical lotus rising from the 
waters; on each side, according to the tule, 
‘Od zer can ma and Ral gcig ma, the former 
pacified and the latter with an angry mien. 
The divine pagoda lifts up its gilded roofs and 
is multiplied in galleries and pavilions of 
a Chinese design. In the interior of the palace 
mC’od pai lha mos play and sing in the godes- 
ses’ honour. Below, in the centre, the seven 
gems of the Cakravartin; to the left a man 
relaxed as if in illness and great suffering, leans 
back against a wall; a lion furiously rushing, an 
elephant, the same man in an adoring attitude; 
to the right a dragon in the midst of a turmoil 
of clouds. Thus are represented the eight perils 
from which the goddess saves those who invoke 
her earnestly and devoutly, according to the 
directions of famous litanies (see tanka n. 36). 

Above, to the right, rDo rje ajigs byed, 
to the left gSan ba adus pa and bDe me og- 
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TANKA n. 102 (Plate 136). 


Its subject is again sGrol ma, Tara, the 
goddess of salvation. She is seated on a 
Jotus, wearing rich draperies. As her colour 
is green, the picture clearly represents Khadi- 
ravani Tara, whom the Tibetans call sGrol 
jana as well, that is “green Tara,,. Under the 
image is written in Tibetan and in Mongol: 

Namo arya ta ta ye | ap ags Spyan vas gzigs 
dan p’yug tugs re gter la p’yag ts’al lo | om rje 
btsun ap’ags ma sgrol ma la p’yag ts’al Io. 

“Honour to Arya-tara; honour to sPyan 
ras gzigs dban p’yug, treasure of mercy. 

Honour to the noble Tari ,,. 

On each side of the goddess stand two 
figures; according to the inscriptions, also in 
Tibetan and in Mongol, which accompany 
them, they are ‘Od zer can, (Marici) *") on the 
right and Ral gcig ma (Ekajata) near whom 
are seen eight mC’od pai lha mos, holding 
fly-whisks and carrying gifts. Below, in the 
centre, aP’ags pa spyan ras gzigs; to the right 
Lha geig Sron btsan sgam po and on the left 
aJig ren dban p’yug. Above, in the centre, 
aJam mgon Tson k’a pa c’en po, T’ams cad 
mk’yen pa mk’as grub rgya ts’o and Pan 
c’en bsTan pai fii ma, who died in 1854. 
This date then is the terminus post quem of the 
tanka, which nevertheless follows the noblest 
artistic traditions of Tibetan painting. Al- 
though the tanka has been bought in Nepal, it 
is clear that it comes from some locality in Mon- 
golia or in Tibet on the frontier of Mongolia. 


TANKA n. 103 (Plate 137). 


In a heavenly vimana sits a female deity, 
wearing a crown of skulls; round her waist 
a band from which hang human _ heads 
freshly severed. She has eight arms, which 
bear the khatvanga, the skull-cap, damaru, 
and the gri gu, the trident and the noose, all 
symbols of the terrific deities, but the two 
ptincipal hands have the same posture as those 
of sGrol dkar, and she is seated in the same 


way as this goddess. For this reason there 
seems to be no doubt that this figure must be 
recognized as one of the many manifestations 
of sGrol ma, the goddess of salvation. I 
have not been able to ascertain which. 


TANKA n. 104 (Plate 138). 


A master rNin ma pa, surrounded by 
lesser figures of personages, almost all belong- 
ing to the same school. 

Above, in the centre, aJam dpal; on his 
left Zabs drun 232) and Padmasambhava, to 
the right other masters; only the last one’s 
inscription is legible: Si kya c’en. 

Below, rDo rje bdud ajom, K’ri sron Ide 
btsan, then to the right, one under the other, 
three more figures: the first one’s inscription 
is illegible, the other two read: Gu ru C’os 
kyi dban p’yug and Gu ru C’os dban: to 
the right; C’os rgyal ral pa (can); bDe legs 
and Ni ma ‘od. In the last row only the 
inscription belonging to the first figure on 
the left is legible: bKra Sis stobs rgyas. *3) 

The central figure remains unidentified. 


TANKA n. 105 (Plate 139). 


In the centre of a circle of masters, a 
female deity of a dark blue colour is seated 
and violently shakes a tambourine in her right 
hand, while in the left she holds a skullcap. 
On her left shoulder rests the kbatvaiga. The 
symbols, there is no doubt about it, show that 
the deity is a mK’a agro ma; it is difficult to say 
which. Above, as a symbol of the spiritual 
plane whose emanation she is, rDo rje ac’an. 


TANKA n. 106 (Plate 140). 


It represents a lama on a throne in vitar- 
kamudra; above him an Indian master; on 
the edge the view of a great monastery at the 
foot ofa mountain. The cap leaves no doubt 
that he belongs to the aBrug pa school; 
nothing more definite can be said. 
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TANKA n. 107 (Plate 141). 


Padmasambhava according to traditional 
iconography. Above, two masters. Below 
mGon po p’yag gitis pa and mK’a agro ma 
seh ge gdon ma. 734) 


TANKAS non, 108-112 (Plates 142-146). 


These are dedicated to Padmasambhava 
(cfr. n. 33). Tanka n. 108, according to 
what we read from the remains of an inscrip- 
tion traced on the back, is the first of a series 
of twelve, only six of whom have come into 
my possession. The inscription tells us that 
the 12 tanka were painted by order of Kun dga’ 
ram regyal, a merchant of mK’ar,?*5) with the 
object of reproducing the Buddhas of the past 
present and future surrounded by the arhats 
and Padmasambhava’s eight aspects, on the 
base of the PTY; the monk who, at the 
moment of consecration, wrote the inscription 
on the back was called Pad mai min can: 

mk’ar ts’on dpon kun dea’ rnam rgyal gyi(s) dus 
gsum sans rgyas la gnas beus bskor ba dan slob dpon 
c’en po mts'an brgyad Ia t’an yig Itar rnam tar rgyas 
pas skor bai bris tan ben ghis Zens pai skabs rgyab byan 
bu rig pa adsin pa pad mai min can gyi(s) bris pa.?*°) 

Although the tanka are twelve, they are 
particularly dedicated to the Master’s eight 
fundamental aspects, of which, in the six 
tankas of this collection, only the following 
four appear: Pad ma dbani p’yug, Ni ma 
‘od zetr, Pa dma sam bha va, $a kya seni ge; 
the fifth, represents Padmasambhava accord 
ing to his traditional iconography. What the 
Master’s remaining four aspects and names are, 
can be read in a famous hymn, extremely popu- 
lar with the rNin ma pa schools, contained in 
the PTY (p. 88): Pad mai rgyal po, rDo re 
gro lod who is in tanka n. 112 under the central 
figure, Sen ge sgra sgrogs, Blo Idan me’og sred. 

The narrative begins from the top of tanka 
n. 108, with the five divine emanations of 
Amitibha’s spirit. In the ancient age, when 
king bZan mc’og reigned on earth, Amitabha, 


although he remained in the bDe ba eae 
heaven, projected on a lotus, miraculously 
born by his will in the centre of the milk 
ocean (‘o ma can gyi mts’0) five of his emanation, 
which were the origin of the five mysti- 
cal families called by the rNin pa school: 
t’od apren rigs Ina “the five mystical families 
crowned with skulls,,. 

They also symbolize the five gnoses we 
have already mentioned. The scenes on the 
tanka follow the order of the chapters of the 
PTY summarized in the hymn I have trans 
lated; to explain the tanka we have only to 
read the inscriptions, which declare each epi- 
sode. Leaving aside the central figure, which 
represents Padmsambhava according to tradi 
tional iconography and on each side of whom 
are kneeling his two wives, Lha Icam and 
mT's’o rgyal, let us pass to the lesser pictures, 
In the centre of the tanka, above, Ts’e dpag 
med sits enthroned in the bDe ba can heaven, 
easily identified by the figure of a lama, reborn 
in his presence upon a lotus (see tanka n. 33); 
the god is accompanied on each side by the 
two usual Bodhisattvas. 

The inscription needs no commentary: 
dan(po) (bde ba) can nas sans rgyas tse dpag med 
tugs kyi sprul. 

“ Above all, T’se dpag med’s spiritual 
emanation (projected) from the bDe ba can,,. 
To the left the five mystical families’ mira- 
culous birth: five Buddhas seated on lotuses 
sprung from the milky sea: 

t’od ap’ren rigs lia ‘o ma can kyi mts'or ltams 
pa, “the birth of the five mystical families, 
crowned with skulls, from the milky ocean ,, 
(chapp. I-II, stanza 5 of the hymn). 

Still further to the left, on the extreme 
margin of the tanka, king bZan po mce’og 
in his palace. 

Underneath, the king with his retinue 1n 
front of five divine children who are taken 
to the royal palace on a chariot drawn by 
lions: fod ap’ren rigs lia gron du spyan adreti ba 
“the five mystical families crowned with 
skulls are taken into the city ,,. 
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Here ends the second chapter of the PTY 
Turning back, above, to the right, under 
Am itibha’s figure, are represented Padmasam- 
bhava’s manifold manifestations in various 
worlds and among different kinds of creatures, 
told in the third chapter of the PTY (stanza 6) 
as follows: 

Master of the Gods, Lhai gu ru gSer t’ub 
adsin; 

Master of Men, Mii gu ru Sa kya seni ge; 

Master of the Asura, Lha min gu ru 
Nam par rgyal; 

Master of the Preta, Yi dags gu ru rNam 
snan byan; 

Master of Infernal beings, dMyal bai gu ru 
tNam par gnon; 

Master of Animals, Byol son gu ru Sen 
tab brtan. 

Coming back to the right of the central 
figure, a scene follows in which a god is 
seen speaking with four personages seated in 
front of him: the inscription is almost illegi 
ble: (rnam) par sna byed... “ Vairocana,,; it 
very probably alludes to the birth of the five 
Buddhas, see chap. IV of the PTY. 

The figure of a monk is seen immediately 
underneath; the inscription: f’ub dka’ gZon nu 
dat t’ar nag skyes tgyud shows that this figure 
introduces a new narrative, the one concern 
ing T’ub dka’ and T’ar nag, told in the sth 
and 6th chapters of the PTY (stanza 7). 

Once upon a time there was an ascetic, 
T’ub dka’ géon nu, famous for his wisdom 
and virtue. Kau kun dkris and his servant 
Brahmadeva addressed themselves to him to 
Tecelve instruction in the Law. Having 
taken vows, one was named T’ar nag and the 
other Dan p’ag. The latter fully understood 
the hidden meaning of the doctrines and was 
able to follow the rules; the other, led astray by 
his selfconceit, broke the precepts and sunk 
to the extreme depths of evil. He expelled 
T’ub dka’ gzon nu and became tainted 
with all kinds of sin; at the end of his earthly 
life he was hurled into Hell and successively 
migrated through an endless series of lives. 


At last he was incamated as Rudra, who at the 
head of his invincible army of demons, forced his 
tule on the world. But by the Buddha’s will, 
T’ub dka’ gzon nuand Dan p’ag, having assumed 
the form of a horse and of a boar, obliged the evil 
one to sue for grace and to make his submission. 

The story, outlined on the right of the 
central figure, continues on the left with the 
following scenes. 

Ru tra skyes tul, “ Rudra’s birth,,; Rudra 
issuing from his mother’s body, while three 
persons, three ogres, are looking on. (PTY, 
chap. VI). 

rTa p’ag gis kyi(s) ru tra btul ts'ul: “ Ru- 
dra’s submission at the hands of the horse 
and the boar,,, that is, as we have seen 
above, of two monks who had been incar- 
nated in those forms. Then Rudra is seen 
crushed by the mountains in whose caves 
he had sought refuge; he is dominated by 
a terrific deity whose head shows a horse’s 
muzzle: this is rTa mgrin, alias the monk 
T’ub dka’ gion nu. The inscriptions runs: 
“ Ru tra sgral ba, the crushing of Rudra ,,. 
To the left the demon’s blue figure, which 
seems to come out of the ground: ma ro dur 
Rrod jams par skyes ba, “ He is born destroy- 
ing the cemetery and his mother’s corpse ,, 
because the people, terrified by evil omens, 
had buried him with his mother, and he 
fed on her corpse until, having grown up by 
eating her flesh, he issued from the tomb to 
accomplish the havoc he had planned. 

Immediately underneath “ btul ma,,: “ the 
conversion ,,; an ogre is seen going with 
open arms towards a demon, on whose head is 
a boar’s muzzle: this is Dan p’ag’s incarnation. 

Turning again to the right we see Padma- 
sambhava’s upbringing in his last incarna- 
tion; the episodes related in chapp. VII-X VIII 
are omitted. The child is seen respectfully 
kneeling in front of a master seated in a small 
shrine: sman la sbyan ba, “ he learns medicine,,. 
(PTY, chap. XXIV). 

Sgra dan yi ge la sbyat ba, “ he learns 
grammar and writing,, (PTY, chap. XXV). 
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sdsa (= rdsa) la sbyan ba, “he learns the 
potter’s art,, (PTY, chap. XXV). 

rtsis la sbyai ba, “he learns astrology ,, 
(PTY, chap. XXIV). 

A little further to the left, on the axis of the 
tanka: 

dur k’rod bsil ba ts’al, “the cemetery bSil 
ba ts’al ,,. 

bSil ba ts’al is the name of a cemetery 
neat Bodhgaya, founded by Nandikegvara; 
the latter is seen on the extreme edge of the 
tanka, riding on a lion. In this cemetery 
Padmasambhava performed terrible acts of 
asceticism: he fed on corpses, he converted 
the Dakini and obtained great power to 
work miracles. This scene then precedes 
the others, and corresponds to chap. XXII 
of the PTY. The scenes which follow on 
the right are accompanied by the inscription: 
sans rgyas ston la dban bskur Zus ts'ul “he asks 
the thousand Buddhas for initiation,,. This 
scene refers to the taking of religious vows; 
there is another step backwards, as the story 
is told in chap. VII. 

Tanka n. 109 immediately follows the pre- 
ceding: the centre is occupied by the figure of 
another aspect of Padmasambhava: that of rig 
adsin mc’og sprul pai sku bskal bzan Pad ma 
dban p’yug. Underneath is painted the figure 
of gNod sbyin rtsiu dmar po. Above, the 
highest manifestation of Truth, miraculously 
revealed to him, from which Padmasambhava 
learnt the secrets of the doctrine, that is the 
blue Kun tu bzan po (chap. XXX); in the 
centre the white rDo rje sems dpa’ (chap. 
XXX), to the right Kun tu ac’an du gyur 
pa, Kun tu bzan po (chap. XXXII) embrac- 
ing his Sakti. To the spectator’s left then 
begins a representation of the principal ceme- 
teries where, according to the legend, Pad- 
masambhava spent many years, meditating 
and attaining that power to work miracles 
which enabled him to rule over the forces 
operating in the cosmos. I have spoken at 
length about these cemeteries elsewhere, and 
it would be a needless repetition to go back 


to them and to their meaning in the litur, 
and mysticism of Buddhist esoterism: he 
are a sign of the corruption of everything born, 
and at the same time the symbol of victory 
over the attachment to life, and therefore the 
signify the uprooting of the eight kinds fe 
consciousness, which represent a tie between 
ourselves and the world and keep us bound 
to the world. 237) 

They are always marked by a stilpa, a tree, 
a serpent, a lake, a mountain, each of which 
naturally has, according to the case, different 
names and aspects. 

1. Dur k’rod bde ba can brdal (PTY, 
chap. XXX) in Kashmir. 

2. Sku la rdsogs pai dur k’tod (PTY, 
chap. XXIX) in Baiddha, Videha. 

3. dGa’ bai ts’ul gyi dur k’tod (PTY, 
chap. XX XVIII). 

4. Lo ka brtsegs pai dur k’rod, in Khotan 
(PTY, chap. XX XIII). 

s-gSan c’en rol pa (?) (PTY, chap. 
XXXIV) in Sa la. 

Passing to the right: 

6. Pad ma brtsegs near Oddiyana (PTY, 
chap. XX XIII, p. 145). 

7. La (nkaz) brtsegs pai dur k’tod near 
Za hor (PTY, chap. XXXIII, p. 141). 

8. Lhun grub brtsegs pai dur k’rod, in 
Nepal (PTY, chap. XXXI, p. 139). 

In the lower corner, to the left of the specta- 
tor, is a monk shaving a person who kneels 
in front of him: Kun dga’ la(s) rab ta byun ba 
“he is consecrated by Ananda,,. Here 1s 
recalled the story, summarized confusedly 
by PTY, chap. XXVII f., according to 
which Padmasambhava, in the Buddha 
Sakyamuni’s times, was no other than the 
Bodhisattva Sumitra, who received his ini 
tiation ftom Ananda. A little above we 
see Padmasambhava kneeling in front of a 
master seated in a cave: this is, as we read in 
the inscription, his meeting with Prabhaha- 
stin, which happened in Brag dmar bya skyibs 
ts’al (XXVII), although the name of this 
place is not found in the text. A litde further 
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to the right, surrounded by purple clouds, 
a blue deity in front of whom Padmasam- 
bhava is kneeling: 

spin adus pai dur k’rod du bde ba bzah skyon, 
(apparition of) bDe ba bzan skyon in the 
cemetry of sPrin adus pa.,,. 

On that occasion a god thus named, who 
was a manifestation of Vajrapani, revealed 
to the miracle-worker the Tantra of the most 
secret class, that is, of the Anuttarayoga. 

In the last pictures to the right, figures of 
masters and deities, inside temples or houses: 
the first scene is not difficult to interpret: rtse 
prrul rin Cen spat du dga’ rab rdo re dan ajal ba 
“The meeting with Lalitavajra in rTse p’rul 
rin c’en sgan,,, This meeting is described 
in the PTY, chap. XXXII, from p. 142. 
The other scene immediately following leaves 
me in doubt. 

In the tanka n. r1o the central figure repre- 
sents Padmasambha(va), no longer in his usual 
attitude as a miracle-worker, but according 
to the type of the Indian acarya, the skull-cap 
in his left hand; his right hand in the mudra 
of protection. Immediately underneath, seated 
on an extremely rich throne, another of his 
hyposthases, namely Padma rgyal po. 

The first scene above, to the left of the 
spectator represents an ascetic seated in a cave; 
he clasps a knife in his right hand; in front 
of him a demon appears among the flames, 
holding in his hand a skull-cap full of blood; 
higher up, a monk in an adoring attitude; 
the inscription explains: san pai gron k’yer sdig 
cen “ the city of executioners, called sDig 
c’en,, (in the mss. of the PTY, sdig can); 
the picture therefore refers to the PTY, 
chap. XXXVI, in which is related how 
Padmasambhava, in the city of executioners, 
converted its inhabitants by adapting him- 
self to their ways and pretending to lead, like 
them, a life of sin. 

Proceeding to the right, Padmasambhava 
in a cave, speaking to four persons who are 
kneeling in front of him. As we read in 
the inscription: Ya’ ri gon gi brag p’ug, the 


scene refers to the story related in the PTY, 
chap. XLV: how in one of his past lives he 
had spent twelve years in that cave in medita- 
tion, waited upon and venerated by king 
Nu 3a ru pa. The wild beasts around him 
were about to die of hunger and as their 
karma had not matured and Hell would 
have swallowed them, he began to think out 
a way of saving them, and perceived that Nu 
Sa ru pa’s daughter, a reincarnation of king 
glsug lag adsin, could accomplish the mi- 
racle; he sent for her, told her about the destiny 
which was in store for those wild beasts 
and induced her to sacrifice herself by pre- 
dicting to her a new birth in Tibet as king 
Sron btsan sgam po. This episode related in 
the same chapter of the PTY, is represented 
in the following scene: 

man de bzah mos lus sbyin par pa: “ Mande 
bzah mo gives up her own body, In 
the scene immediately to the left we see 
the master in front of an altar on which a 
mandala appears; near the altar a kneeling 
person: brag p’ug ma ra ti kar ts’ei dhos grub sited 
pa, “In the cave of Maratika, in the rocky 
caverns, he obtained Ts’e’s mystical realiza- 
tions,,. This alludes to the revelation he 
once had of Amitayubh and of his mystical 
wisdom (PTY, chap. XLIV). 

The scene painted on the right of the cen- 
tral image takes us back to other evocations: 
we see there a figure, in an adoring attitude, in 
front of the master: ko Sa tsan dan glin du dios grub 
shied pa: “he attains mystical realizations in the 
cave of Kogacandanadvipa,,. Kogacandana 
is in Nepal: in this place Vajrapani appear- 
ed to Padmasambhava (PTY, chap. LIV). 
The picture which follows below is larger: inside 
a temple two kneeling figures on each side of 
the Buddha’s image. The inscription reads: 

rdo rje gdan du bde mc’og dus siiin gi reyal po 
klui k’yab ajug btul ba, “ king Klui k’yab ajug 
mce’og’s submission at the hands of bDe 
me’og dus siiim in Bodhgaya ,,. 

The episode is related in the PTY, 
chap. LII, which says that, as Padmasambhava 
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did not wish to overcome himself the cruel 
king Klui k’yab ajug, who reigned in Bodh- 
gaya, protecting heretics and persecuting Bud- 
dhism, he made use of De mc’og dus sfiin 
po, who had miraculously arrived, of a 
Brahman’s daughter and of a fish. That god 
easily prevailed over the king, while the city 
of Bodhgaya was destroyed by a fire, which 
is represented in the lower left-hand corner 
of the tanka. 

To the left of the central figure is represent- 
ed, summarily, K’ri ston Ide btsan’s invita- 
tion to the master to come to Tibet. In the 
first. picture Padmasambhava, seated in the 
temple, receives four personages, who kneel 
before him: they are the four messengers sent 
by the Tibetan king with the proposal that 
he should come to the Country of Snows. 
The inscription reads: 

rgya gar rdo rje gdan du bod kyi ban cen bzi 
Zu brten p'ul ba “In Bodhgaya in India four 
Tibetan messengers bring him the invitation,,. 
Padmasambhava is then seen after his arrival 
in Nepal, taking leave of the messengers whom 
he sends on before him: “bal yul p’ebs nas ban 
cen rams shon la (btai) ba ,,, as it is told in 
the PTY, chap. LIX. 

Next his arrival in Gun t’an of Man yul 
is represented, and his meeting with another 
three messengers, namely dPal rtsegs, rDo rje 
bdud ajoms and Klui rgyal mts’an. The 
scene represented in the right corner should 
precede the latter, because it refers to an event 
which happened in Nepal near lake Ni ma 
k’ud, when the miraculous saint was joined by 
another seven messengers the king of Tibet 
had sent him (PTY, chap. LIX, p. 243). 

Bal yul ni ma ud du rgyal poi fog mi bdun 
dai ajal ba, “In Nepal, near Ni ma k’ud 
he meets another seven of the king’s men, 
who repeat the invitation to him,,. Pad- 
masambhava’s coming to Tibet represents, 
according to Tibetan tradition, which 1s 
far from truthful, Buddhism’s final triumph 
in the Country of Snows. Its miracle-work- 
ing powers destroyed, expelled or converted 


the fiendish forces which had prevailed there 
unopposed. Padmasambhava, on his arrival 
in Tibet, immediately waged war without 
quarter against the Bon po religion. His fight 
against the Bon po Is certain, that he succeeded 
in overcoming them and spreading Buddhism 
throughout the country is quite another thing: 
it would be nearer the truth to say that finally 
the two religions came to an unspoken under, 
standing: Bon was coloured with a tinge of 
Buddhism and Buddhism did not scorn to 
receive into its pantheon and its liturgy Bon 
po rites and deities. 

Whatever Padmasambhava’s action may 
have been, it is certain that it never succeeded 
in supplanting the ancient faith, which a 
century and a half after his depature was so 
strong, that is prevailed again, also in the 
political field. But in K’ri sron Ide btsan’s 
time there was strife and it was bitter; its 
memory survives in Padmasambhava’s legend 
which, evidently exaggerating, assigns to the 
wizard an absolute and final victory over 
the genii, ghosts and fiends who ruled Tibet 
and Tibetan consciences before the advent 
of Buddhism. 

Tanka n. 111 recalls the most important 
events in this religious triumph: the deity occu- 
pying the centre 1s always Padmasambhava, 
in the aspect called Ni ma ‘od zer: solar light. 
He is not represented in a terrific manner, 
but in the likeness of a Grub t’ob (sid 
dba). The figure immediately underneath re- 
presents, as the inscription says, Sen ge sgra 
sgrog, an exorcistic form of Padmasambhava. 
Tradition is not in complete agreement on 
this aspect of his: some sources, like the 
PTY say that he assumed that name after 
the penances he had sustained in the Lhun 
grub rtsegs cemetery in Nepal; others, like the 
biography of the RC (p. 13 and following) state 
that he received the name in Benares when, 
with the Dakini’s help, he succeeded in over’ 
coming the heretics who meant to silence the 
Buddhist masters with their logical arguments 
and to convert them by force to their faith. 
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Beginning above, on the left, the scenes 
are in the following order: 

1. man yal gun Can la mk’ar p’ebs pa, “ arrival 
in La mk’ar in Gun t’an in the country of 
Man yul,,. 

Gun t’an is the name of highlands in the 
province of Man yul, on the frontier between 
Tibet and Nepal. La mk’ar, the castle 
on the pass, is a place-name, (see PTY, 
chap. LIX, RC, p. 21 a). 

2. Zak dun dgra bya: according to the 
RC this should be dgra bla, a local deity 
called Mu tsa med, who wanted to crush 
Padmasambhava between two mountains as 
he was passing through their gorges with 
K’ri sro Ide btsan’s messengers; he stopped 
the rocks with his staff, and the divinity was 
converted and took the name of Yum c’en 
tdo rje gyu bun ma. 

In the painting we see the divinity kneel- 
ing, while Padmasambhava towers above her, 
in the act of performing the exorcism with 
a tdo rje (RC, p. 21 a, PTY, chap. LX). 

3. Gans dkar fa med. Padmasambhava is 
represented in the act of overcoming by the 
power of his spells a deity plunged into a lake 
on whom he has flung the vajra. 

The deity, elsewhere, (PTY, chap. LX, 
RC, p. 21a-b) is called: (gars dkar) gNam 
sman dkar mo”3®) and it is told that while the 
master was crossing gNam t’an in the North, 
she had planned to strike him with a thunder- 
bolt, but Padmasambhava, knowing her pur- 
pose, escaped the ambush and, retaliating, forced 
her to seek refuge in lake dPal mo dpal mts’o, 
which, in obedience to the wizard, began to boil, 
and the divinity’s Aesh was separated from 
her bones; next Padmasambhava deprived 
her of an eye, she then declared herself repen- 
tant and was converted, assuming the name 
of Sa med gans dkar rdo tye spyan geig ma. 

The story then continues again on the left 
of the central image: Padmasambhava is 
represented in the act of exorcising twelve 
female figures, who turn to him, six on each 


side, imploringly, with clasped hands. 


The inscription reads: brtan beu ghis btul 
“he converts the twelve brTan ma,,, mal- 
ignant deities of ancient Tibetan mythology 
who were transferred to Buddhism and assum 
ed the character of protectors of the Law and 
guardians of oaths. The PTY, chap. LX and 
the RC, p. 216 relate that while the Master 
was passing beyond the ‘O yug district, they 
had plotted to crush him under the huge 
rocks where they lived, but Padmasambhava 
caused the mountains to collapse, so that 
the brT'an ma, vanquished and crushed turned 
in repentance to the miracle-worker and 
became the bKa’ srun of Buddhism. The 
small picture which follows a little lower 
down bears the inscription yar lha gfam bu; 
this is the mame of a god who assumed 
the shape of a terrible and vicious white 
yak and was conquered by Padmasambhava 
(PTY, chap. LX; RC, p. 226) with a leash 
and a magic chain. We now pass to the 
left side of the image; a large serpent uncoils 
threateningly while lower down a kneelin 
person offers Padmasambhava a dish full of 
gifts. The inscription says: tat [ba btul ba, 
“submission of T’an lha,,, told by the PTY, 
chap. LX, immediately after the tale we have 
just summarized (cfr. RC, p. 224). 

In the latter work the demon is called 
gNan c’en t’an lha, and is considered an 
incamation of the yaksa Zur p’ud lia, Paficika. 
Underneath we see an ogre in the act of 
rushing against the Master, who brandishing 
his vajra resolutely moves towards him; next, a 
small kneeling figure represents the same demon, 
who humbly asks forgiveness and is converted. 
The episode here represented then follows 
the one just related (PTY, chap. LX; RC, 
p- 22 a); the inscription entitles it: tia fin lo 
sman btul ba “ Tin vin lo sman’s submis- 
sion,,. Tin ¢’in lo sman, together with sTag 
sman zor gdon ma and Byan p’ug ma, were 
three deities of the frozen Northern winds; 
they had planned to freeze the master to death, 
but Padmasambhava, by a fire he had miracu- 
lously caused to blaze up, melted the snowy 
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mountains on which those fiends lived and 
forced them to submit (PTY, chap. LX). 

The scenes which follow immediately be- 
low do not seem to be arranged according to 
a fixed order and are all related, more or less at 
length, in the literary sources: in the lower cor- 
ner on the spectator’s right we find the bTsan’s 
submission, which happened in K’al brag 
(RC, p. 22 5), the submission of Ma sans gya’ 
spans skyes lying on the ground at the feet of 
the master, who is touching him with a staff; 
the submission of the P’o rgyud and of the 
Mo rgyud; T’eu bran’s submission. 

It is therefore clear that this tanka is dedica- 
ted to the conversions of Tibetan demons, ac- 
complished by Padmasambhava when he came 
from Nepal to Tibet. The representation is 
strictly founded on chap. 60 of the PTY. 
In the centre of tanka n. 112 towers the image 
of $3 kya sen ge, another of Padmasambha- 
va’s manifestations. Below rDo tje gro lod, 
riding a lion. All around are represented 
the main events of the master’s residence 
in Tibet. 

On the top of tanka 112, Padmasambhava 
touching a rock with his staff and water 
miraculously issuing from it. This recalls the 
prodigy that happened in gZon: the spring 
retained the name of “divine water,,. The 
inscription is clear: ¢Zon tha c’u “ divine water 
in gZon,,. Sull on the right a great temple, 
with three figures seated in the centre: in the 
middle Padmasambhava, on his right another 
master, Santaraksita; on the left K’ri sron Ide 
btsan. The inscription is largely erased: [bsam 
yas mi] agyur lbun (grub) gtsug lag kan rab gnas 
mdsad, “ the consecration... chapel of Mi gyur 
Ihun grub in bSam yas...,,. Underneath 
is seen Padmasambhava in the act of seizing 
the vajra and the magic dagger (p’ur bu) while 
four figures are kneeling round him asking for 
grace: has po rir ha adre la bka’ bsgo mdsad pa, 
“The order given to gods and ghosts in Has 
po ti, The scene then represents the mi- 
racle-worker’s injunction to all the gods of 
Tibet, to protect and defend the new law he 


had introduced, and particular] 
of bSam yas (chap. LXIL p- A oe 

Then we see a number of stUpas in a line 
whose meaning is clear when we tread ‘se 
Inscription: sdig fags mc'od brten (sic), “ the 
stpa built in expiation of sin,. Of course 
this alludes to the stiipa erected by king K'ti 
sron Ide btsan when he repented of his hesita, 
tion in doing homage to the master he had 
invited to Tibet and bent his knees only when 
the saint conquered him by the majesty of 
his power (chap. LXII of the PTY). We 
must now pass to the other side of $a kya sen’ 
ge’s figure to find an episode preceding the 
one we have recalled, which indeed was its 
cause: on a level with $a kya sen ge’s right 
shoulder Padmasambhava is seen, accompa- 
nied by his retinue: in front of him richly dressed 
personages bow and offer gifts, as the inscrip- 
tion says: lo bi ta agram du rgyal po dani ajal ba - 
“meeting with the king on the banks of the 
Lohita,,, that is, the Brahmaputra, where, 
according to the legend, Padmasambhava and 
K’rl sron Ide btsan are said to have met for the 
first time (PTY, chap. LXI). In the picture 
immediately above we see a convent and near 
the edge of the painting two lamas are sunk in 
meditation, seated in two caves; the inscription 
is illegible. 

Above, in a temple, the images of three 
Buddhas; the inscription is largely erased; one 
can only read: [ha Idan ra sa k’rag, “Lhasa, 
Rasa and K’ra brug monasteries,,, which 1s 
enough to understand the painter’s allusion to 
the consecration of some leading monasteries, 
symbolizing the consecration of 2 hundred 
chapels, opened at the same time to the Bud- 
dhist cult by Padmasambhava, as st ts told in 
the PTY, chap. XCIX. 

In most of the remaining small pictures, 
Padmasambhava is represented meditating in 
rocky caves, among snowy peaks and near 
blue water-courses Rowing precipitously. Thus 
the painter has wished to represent the most 
celebrated localities where Padmasambhava 


deposited the sacted books that had been 
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revealed to him, which according to tradition 
were discovered later in miraculous circum 
stances by his distant disciples. These are 
the gter ma, the “ hidden books ,, which form 
the greater part of the rNin ma pas’ orthodox 
literature as stated in another part of this book. 

To the left of the figures, one near the 
other, in succession: 

mK’ar c’u PTY, p. 373 (381); 

Yan rdson (in the inscription: rdson, perhaps 
Yan p’ug rin mo, PTY, p. 373); 

Sel brag PTY, p. 373 (385); 

Sams bu (Sam po) PTY, p. 373; 

rDo rje gro bo lun; 

Gau bzan. 

To the right we see: 

Mon k’a sen ge rdson (sdson) PTY, 
Pp. 373, 382, 398; 

gYa’ ma lun PTY, p. 392; 

Yer pa zla ba p’ug PTY, (p. 375). 

To the right, below, figures of the Yon 
gyi bdag po, that is the person who ordered 
the tanka and paid for its execution: a sheaf 
of light descends upon him from the heart of 
Padmasambhava, who is seated between his 
divine consorts, in a superb palace, a symbol 
of his heaven Zans mdog ti. 


TANKA n. 113 (Plate 147). 


This was bought together with preceding 
series and is by the same hand, but it does not 
belong to the series; it represents bDe skyon 
ye Ses skyon mdsad dbyins kyi yum, “ mother 
of the absolute,,, the gnosis which, accord- 
ing to a classical definition, by Dinnaga, is at 
the same time truth ontologically conceived 
and the revelation of truth. In this picture 
she is symbolized with four arms, which 
hold in the right the khatvanga and the 
skullcap, in the left the sword and the cur- 
ved knife called gri gug. She is surrounded 
by four mK’a’ agro ma. All together they 
compose the cycle of the dByins kyi yum 
lha.#9) The entire cycle represents the five 
mystical families. 


Above are represented three lamas who 
can be recognized by their typical cap as 
masters of the rNin ma pa school. As any 
inscription is lacking, it would be difficult 
to identify them. 

Below P’yag na rdo rje (acarya). 


TANKA n. 114 (Plate 148). 


This tanka is dedicated to Kurukulla. 

Kurukulla is another of India’s many 
tribal deities. The fact that some sadhana 
call her Oddiyana-udbhava, “risen in Ud- 
diyana,,, that another is attributed to In- 
drabhati, that among the goddesses of her 
mandala Vajragandhari is found, induces us 
to think that she may have originated in the 
North-Western regions of India. Having 
entered the Vajrayana pantheon late, she was 
assimilated to Tara, and hence some call her 
the red Tara. She is particularly invoked 
in magic operations, to touch the heart of 
beloved or fear-inspiring persons. 

Like Tara, she also passed into Hinduism; 
so her name is found among the thousand 
epiteths of the devi, see Lalitasabastanama, Nir 
mayasagara ed. fifth Sataka, v. 144. As 
may be desumed from the Lalitastavaratna, 
quoted by Bhaskara Raya, ibid., she was inser- 
ted into the symbolology of the sakta schools. 

The goddess stands dancing on a lotus 
which blooms in the middle of 2 mountain 
landscape, i. e. the Kurukulla mountain. 
She has four hands like Tarodbhavz and 
Uddiyana-Kurukulla; in the left she holds 
the bow and a red lotus Aower; the right 
hand clasps an arrow and pulls the bowstring. 
She is of a red colour. 

Above, a figure of Amitabha, whose 
incarnation the goddess is considered; on 
cach side the white Tara and mGon po, 
six-armed, 

Below Uddiyana-Kurukulla, identifiable 
by her diadem of skulls, dancing on two 
corpses, MaheSvara’s and Siva’s; on each 
side the figures of Saragvati and Mafijusri. 
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Putting aside Amitabha’s and Kurukulla’s 
images, in the upper and lower part of the 
tanka we have a group of ¢§ deities, who 
remind us of Kurukulla’s mandala, made of 
five gods, very common in Tantric icono- 
graphy. But while this mandala is easily 
identifiable and consists of Kurukulla amidst 
g dakini grasping a skull and a knife, (rje 
btsun kurukullai gsan sgrub tha Inar byin rlabs kyi c’o 
ga gsal bai sgron me in Grub tabs kun btus, vol. fia), 
I do not find in the liturgical literature to 
wich I have access any record of the group 
represented on this tanka. 


TANKA n. 115 (Plates 149, 150). 


It is dedicated to rTa mgrin yab yum, 
which is its central deity, but it is clear, ftom 
the scene represented around it, that in this 
case rT'a mgrin is considered a manifestation 
of Padmasambhava, whom the rNin ma pa 
school places on the same level with the su- 
preme essence of all things. This relation 
is by no means arbitrary; indeed according to 
some liturgies rTa mc’og, that is rTa mgrin, 
is the sambhoga-kaya of the triad; dhar- 
makaya-Kun tu bzan po, Samantabhadra, 
unalterable light, synthesis of all Buddhas; sam- 
bhogakaya = rTa mc’og; nirmanakaya = Pad- 
masambhava; see, for instance, Bla mai rnal 
abyor sogs bla mai rnal abyor gyi rim pa, by Blo 
bzan bstan pai dban p’yug ajam dpal rgya 
mts’o, vol. Ka, p. 24 b. 

The scenes which the painter has represent- 
ed all around illustrate in a summary manner 
some moments and aspects of the miracle- 
worker’s life, according to the classical nar- 
rative of the PTY (see also tanka n. 33). 

1.- Upper left-hand corner: 

Or gyan sman gyi tha dan dbyer med pa. 

“Or gyan (pa) identical with the gods of 
medicine,,. 

2.~ Upper right-hand corner: 

Or rgyan mka’ agro nor Thai ts’ogs dati beas. 

“Or gyan (pa) together with the mK’a’ 
agro ma and the gods of riches,,. 


3. -— To the left of the central figure: 

Or gyan dpa’ bo [br] gyad dat beas. 

“Or gyan (pa) together with the eight 
dpa’ bo,,. 

4.- On the right: 

Or gyan yi dam Iba dan dbyer med, 

“Or gyan (pa) identical with the Protecting 
deities,,. 

g-- Under n. 4: 

Dad can agro bai don du gter adon, 

“In the devout creatures’ interest he extracts 
the hidden books,,. 

6.~-On the left, below: 

Or gyan dpa’ bo gin dan srun mar beas, 

“Or gyan (pa) together with the dpa’ bo 
Gin and the bsTan srun ma,,. 

7.~To the right, under n. 5: 

Or gyan bzi (sic for zi) bdag gian poi ak'or 
dan beas. 

“Or gyan (pa) together with the gi bdag 
and the giian po,,. 

This means that the painter has wished 
to represent Padmasambhava’s manifold ma- 
nifestations, his appearing under this or that 
aspect and his identity with the greatest deities 
of the lamaist pantheon. 


TANKAS on. 116, 117 (Plates 151, 
1$2). 


These two paintings are dedicated to a 
well-defined cycle, namely to the deities go- 
verning the destinies of all created beings, 
during the intermediate existence called Bar- 
do. As it is amply told in the Bar do t’os 
grol (accessible to scholars in Evans Went’s 
translation, and in one of my own, more com-~ 
plete, which is now being printed) when men 
die, their destinies vary. Those who, with 
a pure consciousness, recognize in the light 
shining before them at the moment of their 
agony the splendour of cosmic consciqusness, 
plunge into that light, become consubstan- 
tiated with the body of the absolute, and 
are never born again. When a man Is not 


ripe for such a destiny, after his death the 
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conscious principle, detached from the body, 
sees various lights appear, some attractive, 
others fearful, all symbolizing various forms 
of existence. By recognizing them for what 
they are, as projections of his karma, man can 
still set himself free. If this is not the case, 
deities, first beatific, then terrific, appear to 
him; if they are justly taken for what they are, 
creations of a faulty human consciousness, 
they dissolve, leading the dead man’s con- 
scious principle towards a good destiny. This 
drama unfolds in 49 days, at the end of which, 
if the deceased has not been sustained by the 
reading of the Bar do t’os grol, or by the memory 
of its teachings, he is born again into unde- 
sitable forms of existence and is once again 
incarnated in the samsaric cycle. 

The theory of the intermediate existence 
is not a creation of Tibet; it goes back to the 
most ancient Buddhism, although some schools 
denied its possibility (Lokottaravadin, Ma- 
hasanghika and Theravadin), it is certain that 
it is derived from beliefs found by Buddhism 
on Indian soil. Wasubandhu mentions it in 
the Abbidbarmakosa*4°) quoting the discordant 
opinions of the various masters on the dura- 
tion of this antarabbava, which some state 
to be seven days, others 49, as in the Tibetan 
treatise. But on reading the Bar do f’os grol 
we see that, although some passages taken 
ftom the Abbidbarma are occasionally inserted 
into 1t, on the whole it breathes an atmosphere 
different from that of the ancient schools: 
the atmosphere of the Vajrayana. The es- 
sence, beyond phenomenic illusion, is the 
‘Od gsal, the universally luminous conscious- 
ness; its fulfillment in the deceiving world of 
forms is expressed through the symbols of the 
pantheon of the adamantine vehicle. Through 
the Vajrayana India’s folklore and her my- 
thical world flow into it, with their mon- 
struous and misshapen gods and goddesses, 
and some native beliefs, more or less tincted 
with Buddhism, also find access to it. The 
book’s eschatological meaning soon ensured 
its fortune; the Tibetans, ever anxious to 


know the mysteries of death, had faith in its 
description of the world beyond the grave 
and in the soteriological doctrines expounded 
in the book. The Bon po too were capti- 
vated by it and had their own Bar do fos 
grol. We cannot say when the book was 
written. It is a gter ma, its chapters, called 
Zab c’os Zi k’ro dgons pa rah grol, were buried 
by Padmasambhava. Like all the ster ma, 
it is known in different versions, which dif, 
fer both in the particular readings of some pas- 
sages and in the order of the chapters. The 
book was later brought to light by Kar ma 
glin pa. In fact we read at the end of the 2nd 
chapter of the Bar do f’os grol: “The chief 
spiritual son of the ascetic Ni zla sans rgyas, 
namely the ascetic Kar ma glin pa, drew out 
this book, hidden in a place called Lha braa 
gar byed pa adra ba, situated on mount sGam 
po brdar, on the bank of the river Ser Idan; it 
was then given to the disciple C’os rje glia pa 
and the secret instructions (which explain its 
meaning) were transmitted up to my mas- 
ter Sityacandra. From him I, Gayadharma 
dharma samud tra, (viz.: Dharma-samudra) 
with devotion asked for it,,. 

Kar ma glin pa, i. e. he of Kar ma glia, is 
the name of a famous discoverer of sacred 
texts. We do not know when he lived, and 
we cannot say that much information con- 
cerning his life has reached us. It is true 
that there is a collection of biographies on 
the greatest gTer ston, but the allusions to 
Kar ma glin pa are extremely scarce; we 
desume ftom them that he was considered an 
incarnation of Klui rgyal mts’an, one of the 
most ancient and celebrated translators of 
the sacred texts of Buddhism from Sanskrit 
into Tibetan. Kar ma glia pa should then 
be a native of sTod k’yer grub in Dvags po. 
At the age of fifteen, according to predic- 
tions, he discovered in the above-mention- 
ed place (sGam po gdar instead of brdar) 
the book “on spontaneous liberation, based 
on the understanding of the pacified and 
terrific deities ,,. 
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Any chronological reference is lacking. 
But as, after him, T’af ston rgyal po is men- 
tioned, it is natural to think that Kar ma glin 
pa had preceded that famous ascetic, to whom 
tradition assigns the construction of the most 
famous bridges over the twelve rivers of Ti- 
bet. And as T’an ston rgyal po flourished as 
we saw, in the XIVth and XVth centuries 
(he was born in 1385), we must conclude that 
Kar ma glint pa lived in the XIVth century. 

The deities appearing in this state of Bar- 
do are distinguished in two groups, Zi and 
K’ro, that is beatific and terrific; our two 
tanka are dedicated respectively to each of 
these cycles. 

Similar representations are already known: 
I refer for instance to those published by 
Evans Wents in his Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
pp- 118 and 136; they too come from Gyantse, 
where those of the present collection were also 
bought. The first tanka represents the deities 
appearing from the second to the sixth day; 
under rDo rje sems dpa’, towering in the 
centre of the tanka, is seen rNam par snan 
mdsad, embracing his fakti; around him, 
placed in the four corners, in the circle of as 
many mandala, to the West sNan ba mt’a’ 
yas; to the East rDo rje sems dpa’, to the 
North Don yod grub pa and to the South 
Rin c’en abyun Idan. Each of these Bud- 
dhas of the supreme pentad clasps his own 
Sakti and is attended by four acolytes: 

sNan ba mt’a’ yas by aJam dpal, sPyan 
rasg zigs, Gi sti (= gita), A lo (ka) (= appari- 
tions of the 4th day, Evans Wenrts, p. 112 and 
following); rDo rje sems dpa’ (= Aksobhya) 
by Sa sfiin (Ksitigarbha) and Byams pa (Mai- 
treya) and the two goddesses La se ma (Lasya) 
and Pu spa ma (Puspa) (second day, ibid., 
p. 108 and following); Don yod grub pa 
by P’yag na rdo rje Vajrapani and sGrib 
ram sel [Sarva]nivarana-viskambhin and 
Naivedya and Gandha. Rin c’en abyun 
Idan by Nam mk’a’ sfiin (Akagagarbha) and 
Kun bzan (Samantabhadra), and Dhupa and 
Mala (fifth day, ibid., p. 110). This whole 


choir descends from the hypostasis of the 
Dharmakaya, plane of the absolute, represen, 
ted by the symbol of Kun tu bzan po embrac- 
ing his Sakti, at the top of the tanka; the figure 
of rDo rje ac’an, represented under him, is 
the link between them. 

Above and below, three on each side, 
six figures of standing Buddhas, symbolizing 
the six kinds of existence which open up 
before the deceased’s conscious principle, when 
he is unable to free himself from them. The 
are: the Buddha of the world of devas, dBan 
po rgya byin; the Buddha of the Asura, 
T’ag bzan ris; the Buddha of men, Sikya- 
sen ge; the Buddha of the animal world, Sea 
ge tab brtan; the Buddha of Preta, K'a 
abar; the Buddha of Hell, C’os rgyal.#) In 
the tanka each name, written under the 
figures, is accompanied by brief iconogra- 
phical indications, for instance. Sa kya sen 
ge, pu sti in “Sen ge with the book, blue,, 
(Cin for mt’in), (dBat po) brgya byin pi wan dkar 
“with the lute, white,,, etc. T’ag bzan ris 
go ts’on (for go ca; ts’on c’a), “T’ag bzan ris 
with a cuirass and arms,,. On the four 
corners of the corresponding picture, or on 
the four doors of the mandala, four terrific 
deities, coupled; they are, beginning from the 
upper left-hand corner and proceeding to- 
wards the right, bDud rtsi dkyil ba (but in 
the tanka abyi gram?) with Dril bzin (= ad 
sin) ma, “she who hold a bell,, rTa mgrin 
with |Cags grogs “ she who bears a chain,, 
gSin rje gSed with Zag pa ma, “she who 
holds the lash,,; rNam ma rgyal with 1Cags 
kyu, “she who carries a hook,,; below, in 
the centre, Ekajata; to the left aDod k’ams 
[dba p’yug mal;..., Dam can rdo rje legs, to 
the right: Rahu and San dmar gnod sbyin. 
On each side of Kun tu bzari po, Srisimha 
and dGa’ rab rdo tje. Thus 1s completed 
the mandala of the 42 deities who are 
precisely those described in the Bar do t’os grol 
(Evans-WenTs, p. 121). 

The painting n. 117 represents the mandala 
of the terrific deities and of the Rigs adsin, 
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amply discussed in the same book (ibid., 
p. 127 and following). 

In the centre towers C’e mce’og Heruka’s 
terrific figure, round whom are arranged, on 
the four points of the compass, his four hy- 
postases, corresponding to the mystic families: 
Padmaheruka, Ratnaheruka, Buddhaheruka 
and underneath Vajraheruka. 

This is a well known cycle, which the 
Bar do t’os grol treats at great length (pp. 137- 
140, cfr. Indo- Tibetica, III, part I, p. 137). 

All around unfolds a terrific pageant of dei- 
ties, monstruous in appearance: first of all the 
eight Keurima (ot Gaurima) which appear as 
the conscious principle of the dead in the bar- 
dic state, on the thirteenth day after death; 
they are an expression of the karmic force pro- 
duced by intellect, and therefore imagined as 
issuing from the brain. They are thus dispo- 
sed according to the points of the compass: 

East: Keurima; South: Tseurima; West: 
Pramoha; North: Petali; South-East: Puk- 
kasi; South-West: Ghasmari; North-West: 
Tsandhali; North-East: Smasani. 

Arranged around the latter we find the 
eight P’ra men ma, each in a determined point 
of space and with an animal’s head: East, 
lion’s head; South, tiger’s head; West, fox’s 
head; North, wolf’s head; South-East, vul- 
ture’s head; South-West, cemetery-bird’s 
head; North-West, raven’s head; North-East, 
owl's head (ibid., p. 143).*4) 

On the four corners of the mandala result- 
ing from this assembly of deities are the four 
keepers of the gates: East, tiger’s head; South, 
boar’s head; West, lion’s head; North, ser- 
pent’s head. In the four corners are disposed, 
in circles of seven, the 28 deities of the extreme 
mandala, described in detail in the same work, 
PP- 144-145. In the upper right-hand cor- 
ner, the wind-goddess with a wolf’s head; the 
ibex-headed goddess, the dragon-headed, 
boat-headed, raven-headed and elephant. 
headed goddesses, and the water-goddesses, 


with serpents’ heads » the latter correspond 
to the North. 


In the lower right-hand corner: the yak- 
headed goddess, Brahmani_ serpent-headed, 
leopard-headed and brown bear-headed god- 
desses; Indrani white bear-headed; ape-head- 
ed to the East, in the lower left-hand corner, 
two goat-headed goddesses to the South; 
lionzheaded to the West; serpent-headed to 
the North. 

Above, the mandala is completed by a 
triad of masters: Padmasambhava in the cen- 
tre between his greatest disciple Vairocana 
and the no less celebrated discoverer of secret 
texts Or gyan glin pa. Underneath Ye Ses 
mts’o rgyal, the miracle-worker’s wife. 

Below, another triad: dPal mgon ma ni 
between Ts’e rin ma and Lha mo ma mo 
kun la btul. We will treat at length of the 
offerings to the terrific deities, skulls etc. when 
we come to tanka n. 177. 

We have thus seen how the two tankas 
briefly desctibed above sum up and illustrate 
pictorially one of the most celebrated books of 
Lamaism, the one from which dying men 
take comfort, evoking, as they read it, the 
awareness necessary to escape the danger of 
a mew existence or to become free from un- 
fortunate rebirths. The tankas are like a 
warning: as the eyes of the living rest upon 
them, memory absorbs and preserves a pic- 
ture which, remembered in the hour of trial, 
casts out error and leads to salvation. 


TANKAS nn. 118, 119 (Plates 153, 154). 


They are two modulations of the same 
theme. The central deity represents, in both 
cases, sPyan ras gzigs in the shape known 
by the name of Sadaksara-Lokesvara: Lokes- 
vara of the six mystical syllables - om mani 
pad me bam.) In this hypostasis of his, he ts 
always attended, as in our picture, by two 
acolytes, Manidhara on his right and Sa- 
daksara Mahavidya, symbol of the mystical 
six-syllable formula, on his left. These aco- 
lytes’ iconography is identical with that of the 
central deity. 
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This is, among sPyan ras gzigs’ shapes, 
the one most widespread in Tibet, placed, as 
we know, under his protection. The great 
king Sron btsan sgam po, during whose reign 
Tibet first heard of Buddhism, is his incar- 
nation: now the Dalat Lamas impersonate 
him on earth. The palace where the Dalai 
Lamas reside in Lhasa is actually called Po- 
tala after the place where that god presides 
over the choirs of the blessed. There is a 
certain analogy of representation between the 
two pictures, hence it is clear that they re- 
produce an identical myth. From the way 
the figures are arranged and from the fact 
that sPyan ras gzigs is painted inside a large 
pavilion, one is led to infer that both tan- 
kas represent Avalokitefvara’s heaven. The 
celestial abode of this god is called precise- 
ly Potala and is imagined similar to the Suk- 
havati and Abhirati heavens. But while 
the position of Amitabha’s and Aksobhya’s 
heavens is vague, Potala or Potalaka is ima 
gined in Buddhist literature to be on the 
South or on the SouthWest of India. So 
that the difference between those two heavens 
and Potala consists chieAy in the fact that 
the former have no geographical reality, i. e. 
that they are the projection into an undeter- 
mined point of space of the expectation 
of eternal bliss, which mortals in all climes 
have always hoped for as a reward for their 
daily toil. 

Potala, on the other hand, is less remote: 
Sudhanakumara in the Gandavyuba (ed. Su- 
zuki and Idzumi, p. 209) was able to reach 
it. Hsiian Tsang also mentions it as a 
mountain near mount Malaya. To the North- 
East of Potalaka should be Seng ka lo, 
Simhala, Ceylon. The Chinese pilgrim 
describes it as a rocky mountain, extremely 
difficult to reach; on the top of the moun- 
tain there is a lake, from which a river 1s- 
sues and flows into the sea. Near the lake is 
Avalokitesvara’s_ palace. 

To conclude, although a myth has grown 
up round Potalaka also, believers may still 


hope that Potalaka can be reached (once 
they have overcome the difficulties preclud. 
ing its access to such as are not pure) with 
out waiting for death: men of flesh and 
blood thought they might walk upon that 
hallowed ground. 

Indeed Taranatha received this tradition 
from the master Buddhagupta, who had gone 
to look for Potalaka overseas, very probably 
in some island between India and the Aftican 
cost. He says that various Indian Siddhas had 
penetrated its mysteries: Santivarman, by di- 
vine assistance, reached the top of themoun- 
tain, but found that Avalokitegvara’s palace 
had been abandoned; another saw the god’s 
stone image, a third heard celestial music 
issuing from the mysterious spot. Hence 
Potalaka should not be linked up with the 
Sukhavati and the Abhirati, but rather (even 
if it has never possessed the same certain geo- 
graphical reality) with localities transformed 
by religious tradition into sacred territories 
and mysterious abodes of divine beings, when 
it had become increasingly difficult or dan- 
gerous to get there. I refer for instance to 
Sambhala, where the Kalacakra was revealed 
and which, vaguely assigned to the environs 
of Turkestan, also had the same destiny. 

The voyage to Potala became gradually 
mixed up with the perilous landings of many 
Ratnadvipas, told and retold in an endeless 
variety of folk-tales and hagiographical nar- 
ratives. One of these itineraries, preserved in 
a Tibetan translation, is the Po ta la kai gro 
bar lam yig, Potalakagamanamargapattrika, bsTan 
agyur, LX XII, p. 51, the same referred to by 
Taranatha (ScHIEFNER, Pp. 142). It is at 
tributed to Potalakabhattaraka, that is to 
Avalokitegvara himself. It is a long list 
of places through which one has to pass 
in order to reach the god’s palace, in his 
island paradise. To put it briefly, the road 
is through Sloa pai yul (Kanadaz), aBras 
kyi p’ua, (Dhanyakataka) Malaya, Udum- 
bara forest, the river Rigs idan ma (Kulika), 
Dri med Idan (Vimala), lake Ts’an, fields 
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of thorns, bilva forest, lake bDag po med, 
(Nairatmya), Jambu forest, the Srin mos’ lake, 
mountains, bands of apes, bands of boars, 
tigers, lions, huge forests, city of Kla klo 
(Mleccha), pleasure-gardens, ponds, Ketaka 
gardens, quicksilver lakes where girls of sixteen 
are found; then the way is beyond lake gSer 
Jdan, in the realms aDod pai rgyal mo, Lha 
ma yin, Sen ge sgra, Nag po c’en po. Visnu, 
dBan p’yug c’en po, the linga, and at last 
a great cliff is reached, upon which stands 
the Potala. The treatise furnishes every time 
brief directions as to the mantras one must 
recite to avoid dangers, as to the acts which 
must be performed or left undone, the fruit 
to select in going through endless forests and 
the fruit that should not be eaten, the 
manner of resisting temptations and over- 
coming perils. 

The description of Buddhagupta is more 
detailed and is here appended since, after it 
was made known by Taranatha, it became 
popular in Tibet. “‘ Thence he joined some 
merchants going to some small islands to the 
East and after one month of navigation he 
reached an island in which there was Potala, 
the King of the mountains. According to 
some this 1s the small Potala, Anyhow it 
is evidently the Potala on earth, accessible to 
men. There he visited a rock-crystal cave, 
the place sacred to Sudhanakumara, then 
the place sacred to Bhrkuti; the cave of the 
Asura of the golden door, the place sacred 
to Tara and the places sacred to Brahma; 
Visnu; Mahendra, each one with a self- 
created temple in the mountain. Moreover 
he visited the place where it was possible to 
have the vision (of the god). He also made 
the pradaksina of the mountain. There was 
a celestial wood famous as the abode of 
Manjursti and the water falling down from 
that place was really running there,,. 

It is therefore evident that our tankas are 
based upon a literary tradition which in the 
form of popular tales was largely diffused 
all over Tibet so that everybody looking at 


such-like tankas could easily understand their 
meaning. 

In our picture we find the sea and the 
boat (tanka n. 119, extreme lower right- 
hand edge) and the image of Tara men- 
tioned by Taranatha; the ape he speaks 
about in his itinerary, the cliff on which stood 
the Potala, the stone image, Bhrkuti: we also 
find two goddesses stretching a scarf on which 
persons worthy of coming into the god’s 
presence pass. In Taranatha’s description 
of Santivarman’s joumey, there is a serpent 
instead of a scarf.) But in both cases, 
as in the Zans mdog ri legend (see tanka 
n. $70) the scarf and the serpent are variants of 
a theme well known to eschatological lite- 
rature: the bridge which, like the Cinvat of 
Iranian visions, unfailingly distinguished sin- 
ners from the chosen few flinging the former into 
an abyss and leading the latter to salvation. 
Pilgrims follow one another in their journey 
facing Nag po, in the city of the Kla klo, who 
are represented in armour, and in the raksasi’s 
palaces. In both tankas, within the enclosure 
where the god sits enthroned, are represented 
the gods Indra and Brahma, Maheévara, 
Visnu, Garuda, as in the Lam yig and in 
Buddhagupta’s account and choirs of Ap- 
saras and Gandharvas. 

In both pictures, in the centre and below, 
sGrol ma, the feminine hypostasis of that 
same spirit of mercy symbolized by sPyan 
Tas gzigs. 

In tanka n. 119, above, Padmasambhava 
between his two wives and Ts’e dpag med 
between mGon po and sGrol ma. 


TANKA nh. 120 (Plate 155). 


This is one of the most recent in the collec- 
tion, but also one of the most interesting, not 
so much for its artistic merits as for the sub- 
ject represented. It is a Bonpo tanka, on 
which are pictured some of the most important 
deities of this religion prior to Buddhism. 
Although purchased in Western Tibet, the 
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tanka was certainly painted in Eastern Tibet, 
in K’ams. It was given to me by Nam mk’a’ 
ajigs med rdo rje (conceming whom see Tucci- 
Guers1, Secrets of Tibet, p. 149, and Tucci, 
Santi e briganti, p. $3) one of the most cultivated 
men I met in Tibet. In his first youth he 
had been educated in the Bonpo school, which 
is now nothing but an impure survival of 
Tibet’s native religion largerly mixed with 
Buddhism. Later he was converted to Bud- 
dhism entering into the rNin ma pa sect of 
the rDsogs c’en, the most esoteric of the rNin 
ma pa schools, whose doctrines and liturgy 
have many analogies with those of Bonpo. 
The two schools, having lived long one near 
the other, have exchanged their books and 
dogmatics, their rites and ceremonies. Nam 
mk’a’ ajigs med rdo rje, having become rNia 
ma pa, did not forget his former faith. 

The tanka, painted according to the pat- 
terns and methods of Lamaistic tankas, is 
dedicated to a widespread Bonpo cycle, the one 
of Ts’e dban rig adsin, who in these schools 
corresponds to Ts’e dpag med, Amitayuh of 
the Mantrayana and symbolizes the god of 
infinite life.?45) Iconographically, he resembles a 
bodhisattva: he carries in his right hand a disc 
on which is written the letter “‘a,, and in his 
left the Bonpo svastika, whose limbs tum to 
the left. All around his retinue ts represented, 


namely, beginning from the first figure above 
on the left and proceeding towards the tight: 


1. Rin c’en ts’e dban 
gSan ba adus pa 
Bon sku Kun tu bzan po 
Dran pa nam mk’a’ 
2. Pad ma ts’e dban 
Ts’e dban rgya gar ma 
Ts’e dban bod yul ma 
3. Ral k’ri ts’e dban 
mK’a’ agro t’ugs rjes kun sgrol 
4. gYun drun rigs kyi ts’e dban 
5. aK’or lo rigs kyi ts’e dban 
Bon skyon Rin c’en rgya mts’o 


Bon skyon A bse rgyal ba. 


It is enough to glance at this list of names, 
besides the iconography of the deities, to per- 
ceive that we are in the presence of a pattern 
borrowed from Buddhism: here, as in Bud- 
dhism, there is a pentad, with its correspond- 
ing mystical families (1/5) symbolized by 
five corresponding deities: the family of gems, 
of the lotus, the sword, the svastika, the wheel. 

The deities’ very names bring us back to the 
latest Bon, to its contamination with, or rather 
its copy of, Buddhist theology and dogmatics: 
nothing is left recalling primitive Bon, which 
had an entirely different religious background 
and whose gods had nothing to do with these. 
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TANKAS nn. 121/136 (Plates 156-170, Q). 


These tankas belong to a well known 
series: they represent the cycle of the sixteen 
arhats, to whom the Buddha Sakyamuni en- 
trusted the task of protecting the Law, of 
being present wherever a good deed was done 
and of rewarding virtue in various manners. 
Later, the gloom of sin, little by little, would 
envelop the world; men would continually 
have recourse to arms and slay one another; 
the average human life would decrease to 
ten years and the Law would be forgotten. 
After a long era, by the revival and the 
triumph of virtue, man’s span of life would 
be extended up to a century. The arhats 
would then again appear on earth, while 
men’s lives would become longer and longer, 
reaching 70.000 years. Next Sakyamuni’s 
doctrine would be obliterated for ever from 
the face of the earth, in expectation of the 
new Buddha Maitreya’s coming. With the 
disappearance of the Law, the arhats’ task 
would be over, and they would all enter 
nitvana together and for ever. 

This is related in one of the most famous 
books about the arhats’ cycle, the “ Relation 
concerning the Duration of the Law, revealed 
by the Great Arhat Nandimitra ,,.?4 

The Indian tradition then was acquain- 
ted with a cycle of sixteen arhats, which 
probably developed, as Lévi and Chavan- 
nes have shown from an original nucleus 
of four. Sixteen has been, ever since Vedic 
times, the perfect number, the square of four; 
there are four quarters, which the arhats pro- 
tect, together with the four Kings watching 
over the four points of the compass, the dikpala, 
reyal cen sde b2i who costantly accompany 
the arhats in every Tibetan painting. The series 
of the arhats symbolizes the diffusion of the 
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Law in a spatial sense; their quaternary divi- 
sion Is related to the division of the world 
into the four orients of mythical panin- 
dian cosmology. But as the arhats will be 
precluded from nirvana until Maitreya ap- 
pears, their cycle also assumes a temporal 
meaning: namely, it represents the continuity 
of the Law in the period between the two 
Buddhas: the Buddha of the present era and 
that of the future era, in other words the spatial 
and temporal revolution of the Law. 

In China the Indian tradition was alter- 
ed by degrees: beside the list of 16 arhats we also 
have a list of 18 arhats, spreading in China 
about the [Xth century: that is, two arhats 
were added to the sixteen of the Indian le- 
gend. The two new arhats are called by K’ ien 
lung “the one who vanquishes the dragon,, 
and “the one who tames the tiger,,. Tiger 
and dragon are animals well known to Chi- 
nese folklore: the former presides over the 
West and the latter over the East; the ant- 
mals of the other two points of the compass 
being a bird and the tortoise, according to 
popular astrology. They again point at a spa- 
tial temporal revolution, as that of the sun. 

Be it as it may, the dragon and the tger, 
these two demons of Chinese astrology, were 
admitted into the Buddhist pantheon, in the 
company of two new personages, whose names 
waver between Pindola Bharadvaja (a dupli- 
cate of the other Bharadvaja), Nandimitra or 
Kasyapa and were imagined as being subdued 
by them. 

Between the Indian tradition of 16 arhats 
and the Chinese tradition of 18, Tibet was 
unable to make a final choice, and followed 
now one model now another; the 16 arhats 
(gnas brtan beu drug) have had, and still have 
today, a remarkable share in the lamaist 
cult; some sects, like the bKa’ gdams pa, 
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have included them, since Ji tsam and Po to 
pa’s times (XIch century) among the principal 
c’os skyon (bKa’ gdams gsar riiin, p. 16 a). A 
vast hagiographical and liturgical literature 
has therefore developed around them. 

But Tibet is not unacquainted with the 
list of 18 arhats. I am not aware of any text 
which definitely mentions them, but their 
pictorial representations are well known, for 
instance the one reproduced by Oldenburg 
(Sbornik izobrazenii 300 burchanov, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, V°, nn. 209, 210) 4”) or the wood- 
cuts of sNar t’an where to the series of 16 
arhats are added Hva §an and Dharma-ta la. 

These two names show, that the Tibetan 
list of the 18 arhats does not correspond to the 
Chinese list, the two supplementary arhats of 
the Chinese cycle being in Tibet replaced by 
two different personages. 

Dharma-tala is the Tibetan transcription of 
the Chinese Ta mo to lo 3 ff 4 2 which, in 
its turn, is the usual transcription of the Sanskrit 
Dharmatrita. This Dharmatrata has been iden- 
tified by Lévi and Chavannes with the compiler 
of the Udanavarga, but, as we shall see, the 
Tibetan tradition seems to turn him into a 
different person, who lived in the T’ang period. 

Hva San is the Tibetan transcription of the 
Chinese Ho shang, which in its turn trans- 
cribes, through a Central Asian medium, the 
Sanskrit title: upadhyaya; this naturally recalls 
to our memory that Hva San who, in the times 
of king K’ri sron Ide btsan, while Padma- 
sambhava’s schools introduced currents of 
Indian thought from India, carried into Tibet 
echoes of Chinese Buddhism. 

But, while Tibetan literary tradition follows 
the Indian one or draws its inspiration from 
it, the artistic representation of this cycle is 
under Chinese influence. And in reality this 
influence has been so strong, that it is almost 
invariably to be found in the pictorial or plas- 
tic representations of the arhats; only a few 
exceptions being known to this rule. 

Tibetans themselves unanimously state 
that the most common pictorial type of 


the arhats, is derived ftom China, but not 
all are agreed as to when or by whom it 
was introduced, A well informed historian 
gZon nu dpal, the author of the Deb (er 
shon po, vol. fia, p. 7, says, for instance, that 
the cult and the representation of the arhats 
were brought into Tibet (gnas brtan bey drug 
spyan adren pa po) by princess Kon c’o, one 
of Sron btsan sgam po’s two wives. 

Too many things and events have been laid 
at the door of this lady, who was considered an 
incarnation of sGrol ma, so that the legend 
cannot be accepted with entire confidence, and 
we must be all the more cautious in accepting 
it, since another tradition, also based on good 
sources, attributes the introduction of that 
same cycle into Tibet to a much later epoch. 

The briefest account is to be found in the 
history of the bKa’ gdams pa (p. 16). Through 
the agency of aJi tsam t’on pa, the bKa’gdams 
pa accepted the 16 arhats as their c’os skyos and 
this came about in the following manner: 

A King of China, who was an incarna- 
tion of aJam dbyans, had sent as his mes- 
senger the minister dBan Hva San; the latter 
was invited to participate in the prescribed 
summer retreat; when it came to an end and 
each went his own way, the model of the 16 
images, which he had caused to be painted 
on linen, was taken to Klu mes aBrom c’un, 
who had just then gone to China, and brought 
to Yer pa, whence it became diffused. 

Another source, which I found in a mav 
nuscript of the monastery of Hemis 248) relates 
the same event in greater detail. “ The ten 
masters (mi bev) who contributed to the rev 
vival of Buddhism after gLan dar ma’s great 
persecution, brought into Tibet proper from 
mDo smad, some painted tankas (bris fan) 
of the arhats, and placed them in four temples. 
Next Klu mes aBrom, having gone to China, 
took copies of the whole cycle from the tem- 
ple where the arhats’ images were kept, inv 
cluding Dhar ma ta la and the Hva 3an, 
getting a tanka made of each one,,, Klu 
mes is said to have alluded to this fact in a 
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metrical treatise, preserved in the monastery of 
sNar t’an. These paintings are stated to have 
been made by Klu mes, who took as models 
the images existing in a temple in China, 
where the 16 arhats had appeared in person 
in the times of a T’ang emperor; they left him 
their effigy, since they could not accept his 
invitation to remain there for ever themsel- 
ves, for their duties required them to go else- 
where. It is not explained whether these 
images were statues or paintings, but the 
fifth Dalai Lama, in the treatise we shall 
presently mention, uses, in the case of the 
Chinese images, the word sku “body,,, 
while he calls the paintings by Klu mes abris 
sku “ painted bodies,, , “ paintings,,. 

Klumes placed these paintings in the temple of 
Yer pa, and there they became the inspirers of the 
new cult, when Atiga’s disciples introduced ftom 
India a systematic liturgy meant for this cycle. 

From the above accounts, then, we gather 
that Tibet already knew about the arhats, 
their cult and their iconographic represen’ 
tations, through China, before Atisa’s times. 
Tibetan tradition insists on the diffusion of 
that cult in China under the T’ang, relating 
various fables about the reasons of its favour, 
and then follows its development in bordering 
countries, for instance among the Mi fiag, 
one of whose kings is said to have been 
delivered from a disease by the arhats grace; 
these same Mi fags, when attacked by the 
Hor, were saved through the intervention of 
one of the arhats, who showed the beseiged 
where water could be found underground, after 
the Hor had changed the course of the river 
which brought water to the city. Moreover, 
in both the documents referred to above, the 
first who introduced the iconographic type of 
the athats in Tibet from China is said to have 
been Klu mes, before Atiga ever came to Tibet. 

If this Klu mes is the brother of Klu mes 
ts’ul k’rims Ses rab we know his approximate 
date, his elder brother being included among 
the ten masters, five from dBus and five 
from gl'san, who, after gLan dar ma was 


killed (842) had revived the faith. Klu mes 
ts’ul k’rims was a disciple of dGons pa rab 
gsal; the latter came from dGonis ka, near the 
rMa c’u, in the Southern part of Amdo, and 
was ordained as a monk by Rabgsal of gTsan, 
who had fled from Tibet during glan dar 
ma’s great persecution. Klu mes must the- 
refore be placed in the first part of the Kth 
century; indeed, according to some Tibetan 
calculations, (which, if not absolutely accu- 
rate, cannot be very far wrong), in the year 
“water-bird,, 853, or “earth-tiger,, 858 he set- 
tled in bSam yas, where he became an active 
preacher (See Buston, OBERMILLER, pp. 201 ff.; 
PS, p. 178; DT, Ka, p. 28, K’a, pp. 5, 6). 

Although information about Klu mes 
abounds, I have nowhere found references to 
his or his brother’s journey to China, which 
was the occasional cause of the introduction 
of the 16 arhats into Tibet. 

But this is not the only motive which 
induces us to suspect the Tibetan tradition 
which, when Lamaism penetrated into China, 
was accepted by learned Chinese circles, to 
whom Klu mes’s name was then made 
known. 49) Indeed no information is to be 
found in China concerning either Dharma-tala 
or the Hva San as supplementary figures of the 
16 athats cycle; on the other hand the Hva 
San’s presence takes us back to a religious and 
cultural environment which is purely Tibetan. 
Furthermore, as we can gather from other 
tales inserted in the above-quoted book by 
Nag dban sNan grags dpal bzan, the stories 
about Dharmavtala and Hva San are assigned 
to two different periods: the Hva San, in fact, 
is supposed to be a monk who lived under 
the Ming dynasty; fleeing from punishment 
decreed by the Emperor, he arrived after a 
long journey to the sea; at that moment, out 
of pity for the Hva San and in order that the 
Emperor’s merits should not be impaired, 
the arhats came out of the sea and entered the 
palace. As to Hva San’s iconographic type, 
it is inspired by the “ Maitreya of the big 
belly,, of popular Chinese Buddhism. 
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Dharma-ta la, on the other hand, is suppo- 
sed to have been a pious layman (dge bsfien) in 
charge of the temple where, in the times of 
the Emperor T’an dsui dsun (T’ang Jui 
Tsung) (710-713) the arhats Images were 
placed. The arhats revealed themselves to 
him; once, while he was sweeping the temple, 
a uger issued from his right knee. This le- 
gend is evidently an explanation of the tiger’s 
presence in Dharma-ta la’s image (see sNar 
t'an woodcut, fig. 122). 

Be it as it may, clearly two different tra- 
ditions were current in Tibet: while one of 
them attributed to Klu mes the introduction 
of the whole iconographic cycle of the 18 
arhats, with Dharma-ta la and Hva San, the 
other attributed the two latter arhats to two diffe- 
rent periods; at first only Dharma-ta la was 
known, later Hva San also appeared. Any- 
how these traditions, however confused, show 
that the cycle of the 16 arhats, with the addition 
of Dharma-ta la and Hva 3am, is an interpreta- 
tion independent of the Chinese cycle of the 18 
athats. Therefore the Tibetan cycle of the arhats, 
as it appears in the sNar t’an woodcuts and in 
Pander’s Pantheon, has a long story behind it, 
which it is still very difficult to reconstruct. 

That the Hva San’s presence should take 
us back to a Tibetan religious and cultural 
environment and that neither Hva $an nor 
Dharma-ta la should be found in the Chinese 
lists, does not mean that these new personages 
have been introduced by the Tibetans ex novo. 
Although in Chinese literary and artistic sour- 
ces there is no allusion vas far as my knowledge 
goes - to a cycle of 18 arhats in which Dharma- 
ta la and a Hva San appear as two supplemen- 
tary figures, it 1s certain that Dharma-ta la is 
found in the representations of the arhats which 
have come to light in Central Asia; I allude 
to the pictures published in A. STEIN’s, 
The Thousand Buddbas, Tav. XXXIII and in 
Pextiot’s, Les Grottes de Touen Howang, vol. IV, 
tav. 3. In these instances the arhats is represented 
in a Central Asian costume, bearing a pat- 
cel of books on his back, with a tiger and a 


vase for holy water.?5°) This figure was iden. 
tified by its analogy with the reproduction 
of the same personage in the late pantheon 
published by Pander, but the likeness ig 
much greater to some images of the same 
arhats which we have already met with in 
our tanka. I allude particularly to the tanka 
n. 11 (cfr. n. 22), where Dharma-tala is tev 
presented in a manner almost identical with 
the Central Asian painting (compare espe- 
cially the way he holds his books), so that 
we are led to think that in this case the Tibetan 
pictorial tradition draws its inspiration di- 
rectly ftom those models of Central Asian 
style, or has been deeply influenced by them. 

More than one example proves that in 
Tibet, side by side with the classical list of 
16 arhats and with the other list where they 
are 18, there was a third list of 17 arhats: this 
is their number in the tankas n. rz and 
n. 18. Indeed this is confirmed by a late but 
extremely authoritative quotation. I allude 
to a book by the fifth Dalai Lama. 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o has written a book 
about the arhats, upon which, to this day, the 
prestige of its great author is reflected. This 
treatise, which is particularly concerned with 
the liturgy prescribed for the arhats’ cult, and 
sets forth the advantages accruing to those who 
worship them, contains valuable information 
both about the penetration of the arhats’ cult 
and of its literary sources in Tibet, and about 
the pictorial representations of the cycle. In 
this treatise, entitled gNas brtan cen po beu drug 
gi mc'od pa rgyal brtan adsad med nor bu,*5") the cycle 
of the gnas brtan is composed of the 16 original 
athats, with the addition of Dharma-ta la and 
of the four rgyal c’en; as in the text of Nag 
dban sNan grags dpal bzan po, Dharma-ta la 
is placed in the times of the T’ang Dynasty. 

Nor is the fifth Dalai Lama the only lite- 
tary source which assures us of the existence 
of a Tibetan cycle of the 17 arhats, that is 
comprising the usual 16 personages with 
the addition of Dharma-ta la. I can quote 
a text earlier than Blo bzan rgya mts’o, the 
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T’ub dbat gnas brtan beu drug ak’or dan bas pai 
p’yag mc’od rjes gnan dan bcas, included in the 
great collection of Sadhana Grub t’ab reya mts’o, 
sDe dge edition, vol. Ca. This brief treatise 
was written by the spyan sna C’os grags rgyal 
mts’an, and was corrected and revised by Sa skya 
pa snags ac’an Nag gi dban po Kun dga’ rin 
c’en, whom we have mentioned elsewhere. 
This small book is thus specified in the colo- 
phon: bsTan pai gtso bo t’ub pa c’en po ak’ or gnas 
brtan beu drug dee bsiien dhar ma ta la dan beas pai 
rjes gnan bya ts’ul gsal bar bkod pa “clear expla- 
nation on the manner of imparting liturgical 
instructions on the Great Ascetic, surrounded 
by the 16 arhats and by the dge bstien Dhatma-ta 
la,,. It contains the inconographic indication 
of each personage and particularly dwells on 
Dharma-ta la’s description. 











Arhat right hand sce left hand 
1. Rahula diadem _ — 
2, Culla Pan- - — _|samadhimu- 
thaka dra 
3. Pindola book pot for alms 
Bharadvaja on his palms 
in samadhi- 
mudra 
4. Panthaka — —  |dharmavya- 
khyanamu- 
dra 
5. Nagasena vase — staff 
6. Gopaka — book = 
7. Abheda — stiipa == 
8. Angaja — vase for |Ay-whisk un- 
perfume | der his left 
armpit 
9. Ajita a samadhi Ss 
ro. Vanavasin | tarjanimu- = fly whisk 
dra 
11. Kalika — earrings — 
12, Vajriputra |tarjanimu- — — |Aly-whisk 
ra 
13. Bhadra dharma- _— samadhimu- 
vyaikhya- dra 
namudra 
14. Kanaka- — precious — 
vatsa noose 
15. Kanaka- — samadhi- — 
bharadvaja mudra 
16. Bakula —_— mongoose _— 








These 16 Arhats are imagined on the petals 
of the lotus drawn in the mandala, in the 
middle of which the Buddha is placed: “ on 
the four doors of the mandala are found the 
four Lokapala and the dGe bsfien Dharma 
ta la, who holds in his hand the fly-whisk and 
a vase; he wears his hair tied in a topknot and 
on his back he beats the burden of many 
books; in front of him, in the air, appears 
the Buddha sNan ba mt’a’ yas; he wears an 
ample silk dress. His left knee is uncovered; 
from the right one a tiger is miraculously issu- 
ing; he is together with many dGe bsiien,,. 

This Dharma-ta la therefore has nothing in 
common with the Dharma la of the Uda- 
navarga. 

This identification, which was proposed 
by Lévi and Chavannes, in the above 
quoted paper, is ruled out for two rea- 
sons: first of all, while the Dharmatrita of 
the Udanavarga is called btsun pa, bhadanta, 
Dharma-ta la is constantly called dge bsiten, 
upasaka, which, as it is well known, is an 
appellative given to lay devotees. Moreover 
Dharmatrata’s name is in Tibetan c’os skyob, 
“Law-protection,, (see for instance TARANA’ 
THA, p. 297), while the name of our Dhar- 
mata la is rendered by Blo bzafi rgya mts’o 
with c’os ap’el (ap’el corresponds to the root 
vrddb): “ Law-growth,,. 

Moreover, as Waley has shown (Cat., 
p- XLIII), there are in Buddhism many 
personages called Dharmatrata or such-like 
names transcribed with the Ch. Ta mo ta lo. 

1) the first Dharmatrata Fa chiu 7 # 1s 
the compiler of the Udanavarga, generally 
called the Bodhisattva (La Vactte Poussin, 
Abbidbarmakosa, Introd., p. XLvi); 

2) one of the masters of the Vibhasa, often 
called simply Bhadanta, although for others 
he was a Sarvastivadin; 

3) the author of the Samyuktabbidbarmabre 
daya-sitra (TaIsHO, XXVIII, p. 869); 

4) a master of the Satyasiddbisastra; ; 

5) the author of a Dhyana book (TatsHo, 
XV, p. 300); 
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6) Dharma-to-lo, according to a Ch’ang 
(dhyana) text, the Li tai fa pao chi FR 
4@ 32, discovered in Tun huang, 1s identified 
with Bodhidharma, and indeed the latter is 
there indifferently called Bodhidharma-to-lo 
ae HE Se ME A AE or only Dharma-to-lo 
se BE A AE (Taisuo, LI, p. 180 a-b). 

Is it possible that we have before us a list 
claborated in dhyana circles and enriched by 
one of their most famous patriarchs? It would 
be premature to come to a conclusion, but 
from the above text it appears that dhyana, 
which had spread in Central Asia, knew 
Bodhidharma under the name of Dharma-ta Io; 
on the other hand dhyana penetrated into Tibet 
in very early times, beginning with the epoch 
of the royal dynasty.?5”) It is not in the least 
unlikely that, through the same channel, a 
representation of the 17 arhats inspired by the 
types already ascertained for Central Asia, 
should have reached the Country of Snows. 

Anyhow, if Dharma-ta la’s iconographic 
type did not penetrate into the Chinese re- 
presentation of the arhats’ cycle (the personage 
having remained unknown to China), it was 
certainly adopted by Chinese portrait-paint- 
ing, for instance in a celebrated picture of the 
Sung dynasty, which represents the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsiian tsang in the same dress and 
attitude as Dharmacta la, carrying books.?5%) 

As to the Hva an, he is quite unknown 
to Blo bzafi rgya mts’o’s treatise; this silence 
may be explained either by supposing him 
to have been included in a list which Blo 
bzari rgya mts’o did not consider authorita- 
uve, and therefore did not use, or by assum- 
ing that he was added on after Blo bzan rgya 
mts’o’s time. The latter hypothesis might be 
confirmed by the fact that some of the literary 
traditions we have quoted concerning the Hva 
‘an, attempt to make of him a late personage, 
of the Ming period, and there is no doubt that 
his modern representation (as it appears, for 
instance, in the tanka of sNar t’an) is inspi- 
red, as already stated, by the type of the big-bel- 
lied Maitreya of popular Chinese iconography. 


This late appearance of the Hva San in the 
Tibetan lists seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that he is missing in the tankas n. 11 and 
n. 18, which thus agree with Blo bzan rgya 
mts’o’s silence; hence we might be led to 
think that he has been introduced during the 
infiltration of Chinese ideas and models in the 
course of the XVIIIth century, when rela- 
tions with China became more frequent, and 
Tibet finally passed under Chinese rule. How- 
ever, against this hypothesis stands the well- 
established fact that some Guge tankas, which 
are evidently ancient, know the cycle of the 18 
athats, for instance the tankas nn. 13, 15 and 
21. But the eighteenth arhats has nothing 
in common with the pot-bellied Hva ¥an of 
the sNar t’an series: in the tanka n. 21, 
for instance, this personage has a dark com- 
plexion and is represented after the manner 
of the Indian Siddha; although his belly is 
suggested in the tankan. 13, he has not the 
appearance of a caricature, like the Hva an 
of late XVIIIth century representations, but 
conforms to the model of the Indian ascetics. 

Moreover there is another detail: in the 
beautiful tanka n. 20, each arhats is given 
his name which, save for slight ortographi- 
cal variations, corresponds to the traditional 
name. In the case of the 18th arhats, the name 
undergoes an odd deformation: instead of 
Hva San (a word which, although of Chinese 
origin, is commonly used in Tibet and fre- 
quently found in sacred scriptures) we find: A 
hor sa. Who may be hidden under this name I 
cannot say, whether the Hva 3an or a personage 
who has nothing in common with this; this 
anyhow takes us back to a Tibetan environ- 
ment, and cannot presume to be on a level with 
his great comrades’ ancient glory and memory.?54) 

Thus, when we sum up the literary data 
and the conclusions which may be drawn 
from our iconographical documents, the cer- 
tainty is reached that the Tibetans knew a cycle 
of 16 athats, a cycle of 17 in which Dhar- 
ma-ta la was added to the list already known, 
and a cycle of 18 in which to Dharmavta la is 
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added a second personage, called in an ancient 
tanka A hor &a and in later ones Hva $a1i, 
whose images are characterized by the figures 
of one or more children. 

Buston in the XIVth century seems, any- 
how, to know as authoritative a cycle of 16 
athats only. 

As to the iconography and to the styles, 
while the type of Dharma-ta la seems to take 
us back to Central Asian inspiration, some 
representations follow Indian types very closely. 

Among the tankas we have published, there 
is one in which the cycle of the arhats displays 
traits which have nothing in common with its 
Chinese interpretation. I refer to the tanka 
n. 18 where, in the frame surrounding the cen- 
tral image on the right, on the left and below, 
the cycle of the 17 arhats is represented. They 
all except Dharma-ta la have the appearance of 
monks, and each is distinguished by his mudra; 
some of the symbols which used to characterize 
them in the pictures inspired by the Chinese 
manner, for instance the fly-whisk, are missing. 

A third type, by far the most common, 
is the one which represents the cycle in the 
Chinese manner. Such a plurality of styles 
in representations of the arhats is recognized 
by our literary sources: the book quoted 
above mentions three manners of representing 
this famous cycle: the first is the Indian manner 
(ap’ags yul gyi lugs), introduced by one of 
the three pandits who accompanied Atisa: 
he is supposed to have revealed it to rNog 
Byan c’ub abyun gnas, who, following his 
instructions, painted the series of the arhats on 
a tanka. The second is Chinese (rgya nag 
lugs) and the third Tibetan (bod lugs). “‘ Wish- 
ing to represent the arhats’ images according 
to the Indian system, one must draw them 
as monks, with the triple religious garment 
and with an outer dress of a blue, red and 
yellow colour; the symbols are those described 
in their birth-stories (avadana): staff, bowl for 
collecting alms, water-jar, a jar for offerings 
(gtor bum). They sit on a jewelled throne of 
mats and blankets, they are surrounded by 


monks, Indians and people of various coun, 
tries, who bring them offerings of Precious 
objects. Around them are broadly drawn 
fields, cities, huts, rivers, meadow and woods 
as they are found in India. ; 

“Wishing to represent them after the Chi- 
nese manner, the models are taken from the 
T’ang period: their clothes are of a sombre hue, 
like those of the Chinese scholars; they wear 
ample silken robes. Their main symbols 
are those of their birth-stories, the others may 
vary: for instance a staff made of a banana. 
stalk or of osier, a vase for perfume, porcelain 
cups, etc. They sit on jewelled thrones, sur- 
rounded by cliffs, animals, dragons, people 
of noble race, dressed in silk, Chinese scho- 
lars, men of various races carrying fans and 
different objects as offerings; around them 
are seen pleasure-grounds, fields with palaces 
ornamented with lattice-work and caves 
surrounded with grass and trees. 

“Wishing to represent them in the Tibetan 
manner, the arhats with their attendants ap- 
pear as monks, with the symbols as described 
in their birth-stories; they are clad in silk, 
wearing the ascetics’ three garments, they are 
seated on a throne; around them are seen je- 
welled rocks, on which gifts given in homage 
have been placed; in the background fields, 
terraces and snow-topped mountains unfold,,. 

Naturally these classifications have a lite- 
rary origin and they are so schematic and 
definite that they cannot be believed to repro- 
duce faithfully the crossing and overlapping 
of different artistic currents; neither do they 
contain a vestige of those Central Asian in- 
fluences to which we have traced the model 
of Dharma-ta la; nor can we know the origin 
of the pictorial series which Klu mes placed 
in Yer pa. The term China is very vague, 
and it is far ftom unlikely that Klu mes and 
his collaborators, having lived for a certain 
time in the provinces to the extreme East of 
Tibet, in times of great political upheavals in 
Central Asia, where the cult of the arhats was 
widely diffused, may have become acquainted 
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with Central Asian rather than with Chinese 
representations. As regards the connection 
between Tibet and Li yul (Khotan) besides the 
facts stated in THomas, Lit. Texts and in Indo- 
Tibetica, 1V, part I, it is very important to 
remember that the masters of Klu mes, if our 
Klu mes is the younger brother of Klu mes 
ts’ul k’rims Ses rab, seem to have had some 
relation with Central Asia which they reached 
in their Aight ftom Tibet through upper mNa’ 
ris and the country of the Garlok and in their 
attempt to take refuge among the Hor (see 
above, p. 83). Then they settled in Amdo, 
on the borders of Tibet and Khansu. On the 
other hand, we know that Rab gsal of gT san, the 
teacher of Klu mes, presented Gar ma Yon tan 

n drun with an image of Byams pa made in 
Li yul, by the king Dharmika Zla bzaii together 
with a wooden statue of Jo bo in sandal wood 
of one cubit and another image of Jo bo of one 
span. These images were then placed in the 
temple of ‘Ol dga’ (Vai di rya dkar po, p. 155). 

But this does not exclude that some mo- 
nasteries in Tibet may have become acquainted 
with the pictorial cycle of the arhats issued 
from the school of Kuan Hsiu tf fk (832- 
912), which inspired a long artistic tradition, 
alongside of that later tradition which draws 
its origin from Li Lung mien 2 fii AR 
(ca. 1040-1106) of the Sung period. The suc- 
ceeding representations of this cycle are but 
modulations of these two manners. The arhats 
personality was emphasized by the first manner 
and the result was grotesque, almost a carica- 
ture, but extremely expressive: huge head, 
misshapen skulls, a frightful thinness. The 
second manner was more austere and dignified. 

The tradition concerning the Indian man- 
her is equally subject to caution, because while, 
according to the fifth Dalai Lama, the bKa’ 
gdams masters took for their model the represen’ 
tations of Yer pa, according to the text of 
Hemis, the series of the arhats inspired by the 
iconography and the liturgy which one of 
AtiSa’s disciples had introduced, was pro- 
bably painted by rNog Byan c’ub abyun gnas. 


Be as it may, the Chinese influence, either 
direct or from Central Asian models, pre- 
vails over all the others, but this derivation 
must be understood very broadly: the inspira- 
tion came from China, the models always 
temained Chinese, the representation was al- 
ways conceived in the Chinese manner, but 
this influence, however tenacious, could not 
but yield to the traditions of Tibetan painters 
and to their talent. Generally we are con- 
fronted not with the imitation of an original, 
which the artists copy over and over again, 
but rather with an initial impulse, derived 
from China or Central-Asia, which remained 
active through the centuries, though gradually 
much of its efficiency was lost. 

The initial influence, in course of time, 
was toned down by the Indian manner, espe- 
cially by the Nepalese manner, which ruled 
over Tibetan art throughout its development, 
as we have seen more than once. And if the 
Chinese influence is clear in the reproduc- 
tions we are about to speak of, which go 
back to the XVIIIth century, this depends 
not so much from Klu mes’ ancient tradition, 
as rather from that recrudescence of the Chi- 
nese style which is a distinctive character of 
the XVIIIth century in Tibet, and which was 
particularly conspicuous in the K’ams region. 

For these reasons the distinction between 
the three styles mentioned in the above-quoted 
text is rather theoretic: practically it is next to 
impossible to make a distinction. Neverthe- 
less in the present cycle, more perhaps than in 
any other, (except in the cycle of Vaifravana 
and, in general, of the Kings of the four points 
of the compass) the Chinese stamp prevails. 

The tankas reproducing the sixteen arhats 
are very common in monasteries and can be 
reduced to three fundamental types: 1) the 
entire cycle in a single tanka (fi. G. Rogricn, 
TP, pl. I); 2) the cycle divided between four 
tankas, with a certain number of figures, not 
more than four, in each, two supplementary 
tanka for the four dikpala, and Hva San and 
Dharma-ta la and the central tanka, like the 
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series published by RoericH (Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, 1930), which comes from K’ams; 
3) the series of the sNar t’an woodcuts, in seven 
tankas. The latter has acquired in a short 
time such a notoriety, as to prevail over any 
other composition on the same subject. The 
worshippers who throng to the convent get 
copies of this image printed on paper or linen, 
so that local painters, scattered throughout the 
Tibetan provinces, draw their Inspiration from 
them or use them as models. 255) 

We can establish when it was that these 
woodcuts were engraved in the great monas- 
tery, because at the bottom of the first tanka 
is reproduced the image of a dignitary who 
devised the work and became its patron. This 
ptince was the C’os rgyal bSod nams stobs 
rgyas of P’o Iha, well known to us as the 
successor of the regent bSod nams rgyal po, 
murdered in 1727; the Chinese government 
had made him the political head of Tibet, 
with the title of viceroy. He had already 
been the patron of an edition of the Buddhist 
scriptures in that same convent of sNar t’an; 
from the colophon of the bsTan agyur we 
know that the woodcuts were executed in 
that monastery in the year cu k’yi, that is in 
1742. In front of the king we see, with 
their typical fur hats, two Tibetans from 
K’ams, or more exactly from Mi fag, who 
are being offered a banquet, while servants 
bring gifts and bags before the king. These 
Tibetans are surely the sbyin bdag, the ac- 
tual donors, who, complying with the ¢’os 
rgyal’s proposal, furnished the means whereby 
to catry out his pious purpose. They are 
aGyur med rdo rje rnam rgyal and Ye Ses 
ts’e Idan brtan, namely the same persons who 
had the Avadanakalpalatd series cut in wood. 
They are the two sons of P’o lha nas, and 
aGyur med rdo rje ram rgyal succeeded his 
father when the latter died in the year 1747. 

By the side of these fundamental types, 
which vary greatly according to the greater or 
lesser liberties which local painters take when 
they draw their inspiration from the most 


celebrated models, there exists another represen. 
tation *5®) of this cycle, in which each athat has 
a tanka all to himself, exactly as in the series we 
reproduce here. This series I bought ftom an of 
ficer of Central Tibet, in the environs of Gyant- 
se, but it is clear that it comes ftom K’ams 
that is from the Eastern province of Tibet. 
__ The style of K’ams, as we have seen in the 
introduction, has deeply felt, also on account 
of geographical propinquity and continual 
trade relations, the influence of Chinese art: in 
the tankas we are studying, the Chinese stamp 
(even aside from those Chinese elements which, 
through the century-old tradition, had become 
characteristic of this cycle) is so very evident 
in the plan of the paintings, in their back- 
grounds and details, that it would be super- 
flous to dwell upon it. In the landscape, in the 
clouds which roam about in the sky, in the 
waterfalls, we find an echo of the Chinese man- 
ner, adapted, of course, to the Tibetan artist’s 
abilities and limitations. I cannot tell when 
this series may have been drawn, but I do not 
think we would be mistaken in considering ita 
contemporary of the other series engraved at 
sNar t’an in the middle of the X VIIIth century. 

From an iconographic point of view, the 
tankas are not in any way remarkable, as they 
faithfully follow traditional schemes. 

The tankas of this series are not numbered, 
so that their succession cannot be ascertained. 
As they form a sequence, we are led to wonder 
according to what order the Tibetans used to 
arrange such a set of tankas and, in general, 
according to what standards they used to 
atrange, and consequently to represent, the 
series of the arhats. And as representations 
of sacred subjects are regularly modelled on 
the corresponding liturgical literature, to ans- 
wer these questions is tantamount to establish- 
ing the liturgical sources, connected with 
the arhats cycle, from which Tibetan paint 
ers drew their inspiration. **” We know 
several lists of the arhats, from those contained 
in the Indian sources, like the Maitreya 
vyakarana and the Nandimitravadana, to the 
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Tibetan sources. Let us then make a sum- 
mary of these different lists, so as to see clearly 
the different literary classifications of this cycle. 
This will necessarily lead us to notice also 


the analogies and inconsistencies between 
different lists where the athats geographical 


localization is concerned. 


C - Nandimitravadana — Tibetan translation, 
bsTan agyur, vol. 90, n. 272 5°) 


1. Pindola Bharadvaja, 
bha ra dha dsa bsod 
stioms len 

2. Kanakavatsa, gser 
be’u 

3. Bharadvaja, bha ra 
dha dsa 

4. Abheda, mi p’yed 

s. Bakula, sia Sun can 

6. Bhadra, bzan po 

7. Kalika, nag po 

8. Vatsaputra, bad 
sai bu 


9. Gopaka, ba lan 

skyon 

10. Panthaka, lam pa 

11. Rahula, spra gcan 
adsin 

12. Nagasena, klu sde 

13. Angaja, zur gyis 
Ses 759) 

14. Vanavasin, 
gnas 

15. Ajita,mi p’am pa 

16. Cadapanthaka, 
gtsug gi lam 


nags 


D - Nandimitravadana - Chinese translation 


1. Pindola bharadvaja 

2, Kanakavatsa 

3. Chia no chia po li 
to she, Kanaka 
bharadvaja (Levi 


CHAVANNES: Ka- 

nakaparidvaja 2) 
4. Su p'int’o (Levi 

CuHaAvaNnnes: Su- 


bindu) 


5. Nakula 11. Rahula 

6. Bhadra 12. Nagasena 

7. Kalika 13. Yin chieh t’o (Le- 

8. Vajraputra vic CHAVANNES: 

9. Shu po chia (Le- Ingada) 7) 
viCHAVANNES: 14, Vanavasin 
Svapika) 15. Ajita 


10. Panthaka 


16. Cudapanthaka 


E - Nandimitravadana — Khotanese translation 


. Pindola bharadvaja 
. Kanakavatsa 

. Kanakabharadvaja 
. Abhijit 

5. Bakkula 

6. Kantha (Kada) 

7. Bhadra 

8. Vajraputra 

9. Gaupaka (Gopaka) 
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10. Rahula 

11. [Cadapanthaka] 

12, Nagasena 

13. Angiras (Angila, 
Ingana) 

14. Sanavasa (Vana- 
vasa) 

15. Agoka 

16. Panthaka 


F - Atifa’s Hymn and Poem by mC’mis ston 
Nam mk’a’ grags 


1. Angaja 

2. Ajica 

3. Vanavasin 

4. Kalika 

5. Vajriputra (rdo rje 
mo gi bu) 

6. Bhadra 

7. Kanavatsa 

8. Kanakabharadvaja 


9. Bakula 
10. Rahula 
11. Cullapanthaka 
12. Pindola 
13. Bharadvaja 
14. Panthaka (lam bstan) 
15. Nagasena 
16. Gopaka 
17. Abheda 


The geographical distribution of the world among the different arhats has varied with the schools 
and the times. According to the Nandimitravadana they are distributed by localities as follows. 


A - Chinese 


1. Pindola Bharadvaja 
2. Kanakavatsa 

3. Kanakabharadvaja 
4. Su p’in t’o 

5. Nakula 

6. Bhadra 

7. Kalika 

8. Vajraputra 


A paragodantya 
Kasmira 
Purvavideha 
Uttarakuru 
Jambudvipa 
Tamradvipa 
Samghata 

Po la na 


B - Tibetan 


1. Pindola Bhar. 
2, Kanakavatsa 

3. Bharadvaja 

4. Abheda 

. Bakula 

. Bhadra 

. Kalika (nag po) 
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. Vajriputra (bad sai bu) 


Aparagodaniya 
Purvavideha 
Kagmira 
Jambudvipa 
Utrarakuru 
Tamradvipa 
Simhala 

Pa na sat glin 























A - Chinese B= Thess 
9. Svapaka Gandhamadana 9. Gopaka Gandhamadana 
to. Panthaka Trayastriméa 10. Panthaka Trayastriméa 
11. Rahula Priyangu 11. Rahula Priyangu 
12. N agasena Pan-tu-po 12. Nagasena sKya bo (Pandava) 
13. Yin kie to (Ingada) Vipulaparva 13. Zur gyis Ses(Angaja) Vipulaparéva 
14. Vanavasin K’o chu 14. Vanavasin ie ap’ags (Vide. 
a 
15. Ajita Grdhrakita 15. Ajita he sin. [adsin)) 
Yugandhara 
16. Cidapanthaka Nemindhara 16. Cudapanthaka Grdhrakriita 
C - Khotanese 
1. Pindola bharadvaja Aparagodaniya 9. Gopaka Gandhamadana 
2. Kanakavatsa Kagmira 10. Rahula Trayastriméa 
3. Kanakabharadvaja Pirvadvipa 11. [Cadapanthaka] Prabhankaradvipa 
4. Abhijit Uttarakuru 12. Nagasena Kailasa 
5. Bakkula Jambudvipa 13. Angiras Grdhrakiita 
6. Kantha (Kada)  Simhaladvipa 14. Sanavasa Udayagiri 
7. Bhadra Tamraparnikadvipa 15. Asoka 
8. Vajraputra Yamunaparnikadvipa | 16. Panthaka Vaidehagiri 
D-K'to lotsiva E - According : a a s Blo bzani ye Ses 
1. Angaja Tise Kailasa 1.Pindola Lus p’ags glin Videha 
Bharadvaja 
2. Ajita Dran sron ri — 2.Kanakay Ka c’e Kagmira 
vatsa 
3. Vanavasin Lomabdun Saptaparni 3. Kanaka Balanspyodkyi Aparagoda- 
ri Bharadvaja_ri bo niya 
4. Kalika Zans glin Tamradvipa | 4. Panthaka Lhaignassusum Trayastriméa 
cu ttsa gsum 
5. Vajriputra  Singala Simhala 5. Rahula = Pri yan kus glin Priyangu 
6. Bhadra Yamuna Yamuna 6. Nagasena Nos yansribo Vipulaparsva 
7. Kanakavatsa K’a c’e Kaégmira 7. Angaja  Gatis ti se Kailisa 
8.Kanakabha- Nub glia © Aparadvipa | 8. Vanava- mNanyodky! lo Saptaparni 
radvaja sin ma bdun pair (in Sravasti) 
9. Bakula sGra mi sfian Uttarakuru 9. Ajita U ira Usira 
10. Rahula Pri yan ku = Priyangu 10. Abheda Sambhaladaniie Himalaya, 
bairiirgyal po near Sam- 
gans can bhala 
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D - K’ro lotsava 


E - According to the Pan c’e Blo bzan ye Ses 








Grdhrakita 


11. Cullapantha- Bya rgod ri 
ka 

12.Pindolabha- Sar glia — Parvadvipa 
radvaja 

13.Panthaka Sum c’u_ Trayastrimga 

gsum 

14. Nagasena = Nos yas ri Vipulaparsva 

15. Gopaka Bhi hu lari Bhihula 

16. Abheda Gans ti Himalaya 


Nag dban sNan grags dpal bzan po’s 
text attempts to classify and distribute the 16 
athats according to the scheme of the mandala. 
Eleven are assigned to the aDsam bu glin and 
the other five to other localities. Those of 
the aDsam bu glint are thus distributed: five 
in the Madhyadeéa,?*) the middle country, 
that is, the country which tradition connects 
with the Buddha’s preaching, five in the bor- 
der countries (mt’a’), one not definitely placed: 
it is difficult to establish whether he was in 
Madhyadeéa or in barbarous countries. 

We have then the following schema: 
Grdhrakita in Magadha 
USsira 
between Yamuna and Ganga 
Vipulaparsva 
Kailasa 
Sambhala 


| 
I 
on the frontiers { Kagmira 


Madhyadega 


Priyangu 
Tamradvipa 
difficult to place: Bhi hu Ia 
In other continents: 
East: Videha 
West: A paragodaniya 
North: Uttarakuru 
South-East: Simhala 
Zenith: Trayastriméa 


dpal bzan po 
11. Bakula —- Byan sgramifian Uttarakuru 
gyi ri bo 
12. Bhadra Ya mu nai glin ~Yamuna 
13. Kalika aDsam glin gi Tamradvipa 
zans plin (in Jambu- 
dvipa) 
14. Vajriputra Sin ga lai glin © Simhala 
15.Gopaka —_ Bi hu la (ri) Bhiula **") 
16.Cudapan- Bya rgod ri Grdhrakita 


thaka 


We have, then, before us two different lists; 
one of them goes back to Nandimitra’s pro- 
phecy, the other, handed down by Tibetan sour- 
ces, to the tradition introduced in Tibet by A tiga. 

What concluston may we draw from these 
lists: First of all that though the catalogue of 
the arhats was subject to small variations, their 
localization in the various places progressed 
with the diffusion of Buddhism. We see, for 
instance, in the Khotanese redaction the Kai- 
lasa appear; in the catalogue of the Pan c’en 
the Himalaya and then Sambhala, the my- 
thic place of the Kalacakra are added to it. 
The various localities where the arhats were 
supposed to dwell changed according to the 
times and the places where the books concer- 
ned with the arhats circulated, with a freedom 
which does not affect the arhats themselves. 
The Tibetan author who arranges the arhats 
according to the diagram of the mandala 
does not introduce anything new but clearly 
follows an ancient tradition. This is evi- 
dent if we compare his arrangement with 
the catalogues of Nandimitra; here also a 
mandala ts at the basis of the list; the Trayas- 
trimga, being gods, are on the top; they are 
the ideal centre round which the mandala 
evolves; the Nemindhara on the other hand 
is the outer circle of the world, so is also the 
Yugandhara though there is a difference as 
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regards the sources, some of them considering 
the Nemindhara the inner and others the 
outermost of the seven rings of mountains 
encircling the world. Anyhow either of 
them is the limit of earth and an external cir- 
cle of the mandala. Then there is an inner 
circle in which four continents are placed: 
Purvavideha, Jambudvipa, Aparagodaniya, 
Utrarakuru, then another circle teferring to 
Jambudvipa proper: Tamradvipa, Simhala, 
Gandhamadana, Kaémira; two localities 
Grdhrakita and Vipula near Rajagrha are the 
very core of the mandala since they represent 
the places where the Law was revealed, one of 
them, the Grdhraktta being changed into a 
kind of mythical paradise where the Buddha 
preaches the Mahayana from time immemorial. 

The other remaining countries or con- 
tinents are difficult to locate, being mythic 
continents encircling the Jambudvipa. 

The list according to Atiga and to the 
lotsava mC’ims ston, thanks to the autho- 
rity derived from its authors and to the influ- 
ence of their hymns upon the liturgy connected 
with this cycle, was substituted for the one 
contained in the Indian books (with some 
exceptions, as in the case of that of the Pan 
c’en) and was generally included in the litanies 
and prayers;?) Pander’s list (ftom which 
Wapbett’s and Grunwebet’s are derived) 
can be traced back to it: 


Angaja Bakula 

Ajita Rahula 
Vanavasin Cudapanthaka 
Kalika Pindolabharadvaja 
Vajriputra Panthaka 

Bhadra Nagasena 
Kanakavatsa Gopaka 


Kanakabharadvaja Abheda 


The Tibetan text, which I have often 
quoted, based upon good sources, follows, 
on the other hand, this succession: 


Rahula Pindolabharadvaja 
Cudapanthaka Panthaka 


Nagasena Kalika 

Gopaka Vajriputra 
Abheda Bhadra 

Angaja Kanakavatsa 
Ajita Kanakabharadvaja 
Vanavasin Bahula 


The divergence, however, is only appa- 
rent: it is enough to read the second list be- 
ginning from n. 8, that is from Afigaja, and 
thence from Bakula to Abheda, to realize that 
it is the same; there seems therefore to be no 
doubt (keeping in mind the exceptions point- 
ed out by the fifth Dalai Lama) that we too 
should arrange these paintings in the same 
order, conforming to the general custom of 
liturgy and iconography. 

The lists given above confirm what we 
have already said, that Dharma-ta la’s and the 
Hva §af’s names are alien to normal tradition 
and represent a late addition. They were 
certainly not used in the times of mC’ims, 
who was a great abbot of the sNar t’an mo- 
nastery, always considered one of the most 
noteworthy centres of the arhats cult, where 
Klu mes is believed to have placed copies of 
the Chinese paintings. This said, we may 
pass, without more ado, to the illustration 
of each single tanka. 

The iconography of the arhats too was cha- 
racterized very early: each of them has his 
own particular mudra and his own symbol, 
which allows us to identify him at once and 
with certainty. On the other hand it is more 
difficult to establish with what event the 
personages who accompany the arhats in the 
series herein reproduced, are connected: the 
presence of some of them may be explained 
by the legends of hagiographic tradition con- 
cerning the arhats; others perhaps allude to the 
continents or localities where they exerci 
sed their spiritual protection; still others 
must remain doubrful until some text Js 
found, dealing with this cycle more extensi 
vely than the treatises to which we now 
have access. 
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Plate n. 156. - Argaja (Yan lag abyun, 
Yan lag skyes, Mes skyes,**) Zur kyis ses) cat- 
ries a Ay-whisk, resting on his right shoulder, 
and a vase for perfume in both hands. He 
js in the act of handing it to a monk who 
approaches him as if to present him with a 
censet. This happened, in accordance with the 
tradition, in the Gandhamadana. Accord- 
ing to the Tibetan text quoted above, a fly- 
whisk should be in the left hand. Below, a 
monk and a warrior. 

Plate n. 157. — Ajita (Mi p’am); in front of 
him two figures offering gifts; below, an In- 
dian ascetic and a divinity in the act of doing 
homage to him. Ajita has his outer garment 
(bla gos) pulled over his head and his hands, 
although covered, in the meditative attitude. 

Plate n. 158. - Vanavasin (Nags na gnas) is 
represented in the posture called lulitaksepa; 
in his left hand he holds a Ay-whisk, which 
is also an attribute of Angaja. Near him 
a god; below, disciples and a tiger, to recall 
the woods in which he lived, near Mount 
Saptaparna (Lo ma bdun). 

Plate n. 159. — Kalika 76) (Dus Idan, Dur 
k’rod pa, Nag po pa) holds in his hands two 
large earrings (rna skor) which, according to 
the legend, were given him by the gods of the 
Kamadhatu when, having ascended to their 
heaven, he preached the Law tothem. Near 
him a monk, and below divinities in the act 
of offering gifts as a souvenir of that sermon. 

Plate n. 160. — Vajriputra (rDo sje moi bu, 
Bad sai bu) is represented seated on a wooden 
throne in the European fashion; he holds in 
his left hand, a fly-whisk (ria yab, camara) 
which according to the tradition was offered 
him by the gods. A monk is offering him 
a vase of perfume, while a person covered with 
leaves is in the act of presenting him humbly 
with some fruits; to the left, another monk 
brings gifts on a dish; below, a dancing Tur- 
Kkoman. The person covered with leaves is 
a gandbarva (dri za), in whose territory Vaj- 
Tiputra went to beg; the converted gandharvas 
offered him medicines and perfumes. 


Plate n. 161.- Bhadra (6Zan po) is Tepre- 
sented with his right hand in the attitude of 
the explanation of the Law, while the left is 
in the attitude of meditation, precisely as the 
Tibetan text says. 

To his left a garuda is seen descending 
from the sky and astonishing the monks, one of 
whom tries to hide a person under his cloak. 

Plate Q. - Kanakavatsa (gSer bew) is seated 
on a throne and holds in his hands a string 
on which gems are strung. This string was 
given him, according to the legend, by the nagas, 
when he went down into their country to 
convert them to the Buddhist faith. 

Plate n. 162. - Kanakabharadvaja (Bha ra 
dva dsa gser can) is represented with his hands 
resting one upon the other, in samadbimudra. 

Plate n. 163.— Bakula may be recognized by 
the ichneumon which he holds under his left 
hand; below, figures of yaksa; the ichneu- 
mon (called nakula in Sanscrit) was the ori- 
gin of the arhats name which is precisely 
Nakula in Nandimitra’s relation, and then 
became Bakula and also Bakkula. *) La, 
dakh and Zanskar claim the glory of having 
given hospitality to his incarnation, in the 
monastery of Ri rdson. 

Plate n. 164. - Rahula (sGra gean adsin) 
seated on a decorated seat of Chinese style; he 
holds in his hands a diadem, in remembrance 
of his visit to the Trayastrimga’s heaven to 
preach the Law and of the gift of their own 
diadems, which those gods made him. By 
his side is seen the image of a deva. 

Plate n. 165. - Cullapanthaka (Lam ap’ran 
bstan or: Ciidapanthaka, gTsug gi lam) is repre- 
sented seated, with his hands in the meditative 
posture; by his side, gods in an adoring atti- 
tude. On either side, two deva and two monks. 

Plate n. 166.- Pindola **”) Bharadvaja (Ba 
ra dva dsa bsod sitoms len); his characteristic 
symbols are the book and the bowl for alms 
(Ibun bzed) which should represent, accord- 
ing to the Tibetan tradition, his miraculous 
power of granting the wishes of those who 
pray to him. 
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Plate n. 167. - Panthaka (Lam bstan) is re- 
presented seated on a throne, cross-legged, 
holding a book in both hands. 

Plate n. 168. - Nagasena (Kiui sde) is repre- 
sented with the vase for libations (gtor bum) 
and the staff (mk’ar bsil). The former, ac- 
cording to the legend, was presented to him 
by the four kings of the points of the com- 
pass and is used to wash off the sins of creat- 
cd beings; the latter is used to heal sickness. 
Around him divinities and praying monks. 

Plate n. 169.- Gopaka (sBed byed, Ba lan 
skyon) or, according to the Tibetan text quo- 
ted above, Gopati: he carries on his right hand 
the book which is considered his symbol. 
Below two lions between a monk and a barba- 
tian clutching a monkey with his right hand. 

Plate n. 170.- Abheda (Mi p’yed) is repre- 
sented holding in his hands a stipa of 
that particular type called in Tibetan byan 
cub me’od rten: the Buddha gave it to him 
when he went into the Northern countries to 
convert the yaksas, in order that its magic 
power might appease the calamities stirred up 
by the yaksas. A converted yaksa is represented 
on the right of the arhats. 


TANKA n. 137 (Plate 171). 


A single figure, seated on a rock, stands 
out from the empty background, soft and slen- 
der. He holds with both hands a book in 
its envelope, after the Chinese fashion. The 
whole atmosphere of the painting is Chinese, 
as perhaps no other tanka in the collection: 
its light colours, the gay flower-patterns, the 
scope given by empty spaces, in which In- 
dian artists are fond of heaping multiplied 
and overlapping figures. Two peacocks are 
strolling below, free and untrammelled. Above, 
lying on a mass of clouds, a meditating 


Buddha: his solitude transforms him into a 
light and airy vision. I cannot tell who the 
personage may be: probably a bodhisattva 
but he wears his hair long like an iscetio. 
A beatified ascetic or a god? We have every 
reason for thinking that the artist has fal 
lowed a Chinese model, which he had before 
him or which was present to his mind’s eyes, 


TANKA n. 138 (Plate 172). 


sGrol ma: on the upper part aJam dpal 
dbyans between two lamas aBrug pa. Below, 
the Stun ak’or, a cycle of protecting deities: 
Ts’e rin ma and two terrific deities riding 
in a circle of flames, Mohabhairavavajra on 
horseback (? CLARK, p. $4, n. $66). 


TANKA an, 139 (Plate R). 


This picture also can be considered an ex- 
cellent specimen of K’ams art: its vastity of 
space, the animals’ graceful and natural live- 
liness, the landscape and the very type of the 
monks represented, all takes us back to pic- 
torial traditions akin to the Chinese school. In 
the centre of the tanka a female deity holds in 
her arms 2 musical instrument, the visa; she 
is therefore no other than dByaris can ma, Sa- 
rasvati, the goddess of eloquence. In Indian 
mythology she is Brahma’s bride, and in the 
Buddhist pantheon she has kept the same 
characters: she is the goddess of eloquence, 
learning, literary talent, therefore all masters are 
anxious to obtain her favour, that she may 
through her grace sharpen and stimulate their 
wit and ennoble their style. This explains why 
many sadbanas dedicated to her ate to be found 
in the SM, and why Tibetan exorcists and 
masters should have been much concerned 
with her liturgy. * 
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CENTRAL ASIAN STYLE 


TANKAS nn. 140, 141 (Plates S, 173-177). 


Vaigravana belongs to a very complex 
group of deities whose origins are various; 
they go under the name of Yaksa and are 
carth-gods and gods of the woods; harmfully 
inclined, they were finally received into the 
Buddhist pantheon. Buddhism abounds in 
hagiographical legends relating their submis- 
sion at the hands of Sakyamuni and of his 
disciples and their passing to the new faith. 
Every village had its protecting yaksa or yak- 
sas; they were believed to live in trees or in 
certain stones placed at the feet of trees and 
were worshipped with regular offerings of 
flowers, libations and sacrifices. As soon as 
a deity takes a preeminent place over others 
of the same cycle, it assumes their names, vir- 
tues and qualities; its original character is thus 
enriched with new elements, becomes more 
and more complex, is transfigured. The 
same process took place with Vaisravana. 

We do not presume, starting from this 
tanka, to write a monograph on such a come 
plex subject as Vaigravana’s figure; nevertheless 
It is necessary to establish what his essential 
characteristics are. Vaiéravana is regularly 
considered the patronymic of Kubera, who 
in the Satapatha-Brabmana already appears as 
the king of the Yaksa and of wealth » Ku- 
bero Vaisravano raja. The complexity of his 
figure appears from the very fact of his dou- 
ble paternity: now he is Pulastya’s son, now 
the son of Visravas: tradition solves the con- 
tradiction by a mythological device: the Ma- 
habharata (Ramopakbyana, III, p. 274) relates 
that Vaisravana was the son of Pulastya by 
a cow; one day he deserted his father to serve 
Brahma, but the father created by himself 
another son, Vigravas, who became Vaiéra- 
vana’s rival; the latter, to appease his father, 


made him a present of three beautiful Raksasi. 
Always according to the Ramopakbyana, he 
reigned in Lanka, whence he was expelled 
by Ravana, the son of one of those Raksasi 
he had given his father. On the other hand 
Brahmi, to reward his devotion, made him 
lord of the Yaksas, gave him power over trea- 
sures and conferred upon him the office 
of lokapala, protector of one of the four 
points of the compass. 

Thus, already in Brahmanic tradition, some 
uncertainty appears concerning Vaisravana, 
Visravas and Kubera. VaiSravana is not 
in all our sources the son of Visravas: his 
abode is Lanka, later occupied by the ten- 
headed Raksasa, on the other hand Kubera’s 
reign is in the North, in Sumeru or Kailasa 
(Kailasanilaya, as the Mahabharata says). His 
wives were Rddhi and Bhadra. Accord 
ing to the Buddhist tradition, he lives in the 
Himalaya, in Visana, citadel of Alakamanda, 
indeed, according to the Dighanikaya, III, 
p- 201, he owes his name not to his father 
Visrava but to the name of his abode: 
“Kuverassa... Visana nama raja-dbani tasma Kuvero 
Maharaja Vessavano ti pavucchati Vesava,,. His 
wife’s name is Bhufjati. The name of the 
city where he resides varies: as Kubera’s 
abode, it is called Alaka, (which is given 
as his residence even in the Mahabharata) 
Alakamanda, Alakavati; as Vaisravana’s 
abode, Atanata (thus already in the text and 
commentary of the Dighanikaya, XXXII). 

It is thus clear that different elements come 
together to form the Yaksa’s figure: Kubera- 
Vaisravana; but it is difficult to ascertain 
whether we should consider this a case of 
assimilation between parallel deities, or rather 
of a double form of the same deity. The 
problem is difficult because of the continual 


overlapping and blending of mythological 
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types which is a constant phenomenon in 
the development of Indian religion: local 
and tribal deities, when they are similar, melt 
one into the other, through the channel of 
certain predominating characters common to 
all; their original names survive as particular 
denominations which throw light on this or 
that aspect. However, in the present case, 
beside the process of convergence, we also 
notice, indeed we shall see it prevail, an 
opposite process of dissimilation. 

Kubera-Vaisravana, who appear identifi- 
ed in the most ancient tradition (whether 
this identity be original or secundary), later 
become independent figures; for instance, al- 
ready in the Lalita-Vistara, Kubera is different 
from Vaisravana: “ Sivaskandbanarayanakubera- 
candrasiryavaisravana,,, p. 120. So also in the 
Mal:amayari, ed. Lévi, s. v., with the literary 
anticipation of a fact which we see docu- 
mented by iconography. Later, at the height 
of Mahayana, we find by the side of Vaiéravana 
the form Vaisramana. 

The Boutunck-Roty Lexicon considers 
the form Vaisramana an error for Vaisravana: 
but the real existence of the two forms is 
proved by Tibetan traditions, which have for 
Kuvera: lus fan “bad body,,, for Visra- 
vana: rnam tos sras, which is the most common 
form, and fal bsos “the reposing,, for Vais- 
ramana. Chinese transcriptions prove it still 
more: P’i sha men & > FY, Jap. Bishamon. 

The Kubera, Vatsravana, Vaisramana 
type’s initial complexity increased when, fol- 
lowing its diffusion in Central Asia, Bud- 
dhism came in contact with local cults and, 
according to its custom, absorbed them, iden- 
tifying certain gods and genii, extremely po- 
pular in the conquered regions, with those 
figures of its own pantheon with which they 
seemed to have some mythological or icono- 
graphic analogy. It is not improbable that 
some such contamination may have hap- 
pened in the case of the deity from which 
the kings of Khotan believed themselves to 
be descended. According to the Lif yul lua 


bstan pa and to the Li yul cos kyi lo reyus 
(see Tuomas, Literary Texts, PP: 98-99, 307, 
308 and Some notes on Central-Asian Kha. 
rosthi documents, BSOAS, XI-3, P. 520) 
they descended ftom Bega-ramana; the cite 
descent ftom Vaigramana, considered the 
Protector of the country, is related by Hoiian 
Tsang who tells us that he enjoyed a special 
cult in Khotan, together with Sri-devi, 
Anyhow, this god has two predominating 
characters: on one side he is the god of wealth, 
the Indian Pluto; speaking of a rich man, he 
is said to vie with Kubera, his house rivals 
Vaisravana’s in splendour. He is Dhanada, 
the dispenser of riches: Kubera guards trea- 
sures and helps his devotees to find them; he 
is therefore Nidhipati; by virtue of this cha- 
racter, he assimilates kindred deities, of dif- 
ferent origin, for instance Jambhala, Jambhara 
who is also a Yaksa. 

On the other hand he is king of the Yak- 
sas, chief of their armies; together with Viri- 
paksa, Dhrtarasthra, Viradhaka, he is one 
of the kings of the points of the compass, a 
Lokapala, one of the four Caturmaharaja. 

The latter were taken over very early by 
Buddhism as defenders of the faith: hence 
their protective character. They protect the 
Law against harmful forces; therefore their 
active character finally became predominant. 
In ancient Buddhism they had merely been 
faithful followers and guardians of the Bud- 
dha; later they became active custodians of 
religion, Thus already in the Mabavastu Vais- 
ravana appears between Siva and Skandha, the 
god of war, in the list of devas. Mbv. III, 
p. 68; Ch. I, p. 399. sendpatiripena vaisravanas 
ripena cakravarti-ripena. 

In the Suvarnaprabbasa the Caturmaharaja 
reveal and accomplish the raks@ or defences 
of the faithful: the same task is attributed to 
them in the Mabasabasrapramardani. 

This explains how, little by little, a war- 
like character was added to their primitive 
one. This double aspect favours the split 
ing up of as ingle god into two gods, which Is 
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revealed by Sino-Tibetan iconography, where 
Kubera-Vaisravana-Jambhala as Pluto is 
distinguished from Vaisravana as Lokapila.*®) 

The first is represented, like almost all 
Yaksas, fat and half naked, through succes- 
sive ‘iconographic modulations, which go 
from the Kubera of Mathura and Lahore to 
the Kubera-Jambhala figure of Buddhist are 
in the Middle Ages: his simbols are, as in the 
Lahore statue, the lance, which appears once 
more in Japanese iconography, and the money 
bag, in the ritual of the Mabasabasrapramar- 
dani (commentary by Karmavayra, bsTan 
agyur, ju. XVII, p. 17, sword and arrow), 
or, generally, the mongoose pouring out riches 
from its mouth or the lemon (jambbara) or 
the gem. In a sadhana of Vaisravana with 
four arms (bsTan agyur, LXXXVI, 47, 
p. 163) his symbols are club (Kubera’s weapon 
in the Epic) sword, varada and mongoose. 

In Hindu iconography, if he has two 
arms, is in varada and abbaya-mudra, ot he carries 
a club in his left hand; if he has four arms, 
with the first two he embraces his fakti and 
with the others he clasps a club and an arrow 
(Rao, Hindu iconography, Il, p. $37). 

The Lokapala’s type has quite a different 
evolution: ftom the simplicity of the image 
in Gandharic art, where the four lokapala 
ate represented according to the devas’ pat- 
tern (and there is nothing to distinguish them, 
except the scenes in which they appear) up to 
the Central Asian, Chinese and then Tibetan 
tradition. 

Here a new iconographic type appears, 
which is not represented in India: this type 
Preserves the treasure-pouring mongoose of 
Kubera’Jambhala and therefore is connec’ 
ted by this symbol with the original charac- 
ter of the god of riches, but in his other hand 
he brandishes the flag (dhvaja); he rides 
on a lion, while in the ancient tradition 
Kubera is: Naravahana, “sits on naras,,, or is 
carried by horses or birds; he is usually dres- 
sed as a warrior, wearing a cuirass of Iranian 
pattern (Stein, Serindia, p. 874). This warlike 


character, predominating in Vaisravana’s type, 
as a Lokapala, is not to be explained only 
as the emphasizing of an aspect already be- 
longing to Vaisravana in ancient Buddhist 
tradition, according to which he is a chief 
of the yaksas and a defender of the faith; 
it is the consequence of new orientations, 
and perhaps of contacts with other mythical 
types, which ended by transforming Vaisra- 
vana into a god of war. In some Tantric 
texts like the Mabamayari or the Mabisabasra- 
pramardani, Vaisravana is always the protector 
of the faith, the possessor of the raksas, the lord of 
the Vidyadharas, but he has not yet assumed that 
character of god of wat which transpires, 
for instance, in some works included in 
the Chinese canon, T. 1247, Pei fang pi 
sha men tien wang sui chin bu fa it kuei 
At Fy BB vb VK XE ba BE GE KM; T. 1248, 
Pei fang pi sha men tien wang sui chiin bu 
fa chen yen JL i Bd IK FE Be Gd: 
WB; T. 1249, P’i sha men it kuei BB vb 
HJ i #4 (2126). In these texts the god, 
represented in a terrific aspect, with a lance 
and stipa, is greeted as “he who follows the 
armies to protect the Law,,. Being invoked 
by Amoghavajra when, in 742, Tibetans, 
Arabs and Sogdians attacked Ngan hsi, he 
caused the troops of his own son Nada to 
appear before the Emperor Hiuen-tsung, who 
had gone into the temple with the Indian 
monk; at the same time (as it was later 
reported from the attacked city) a fearful army 
suddenly appearing amid a great earthquake 
put the enemy’s troops to flight and delivered 
the city. Equally, in Balkh, he was sup- 
posed to have saved a great monastery from a 
Turkish attack. 

These texts, in which the god’s warlike 
aspect and attire are emphasized, are not based 
on an Indian tradition: Vaigravana, in India, 
is eclipsed by Kubera and Jambhala: in the 
Sadhanamala he appears in fact as an aco- 
lyte of the latter god and has no indepen- 
dent life (in SM, p. 566, in the mandala of 
Jambhala’s eight gods, he is to be found 
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in the South, on p. 562 on the West). In the 
bsTan agyur only two sadhana are dedicated to 
him: rGyud LXXII, p. 29 and LXXXVI, 
p- 47, and one Kalpa LXXII, p. 30. On 
the other hand he has a preeminent place 
with respect to the other three lokapalas in 
the literature of the Paficaraksa, according to 
which he is represented with four arms, an 
arrow, a sword, mongoose and vase (Kar- 
MAVAJRA’s commentary, bsTan agyur, LVII, 
p- 17). 

From what precedes, I should be inclined 
to assign a non-Indian origin to this new type 
of Vaisravana in a wartior’s attire.?”°) It was 
probably formed in Central Asia, through a 
contact with other mythic cycles. This hy- 
pothesis is confirmed by the god’s apparel, by 
his hat which Stem, Serindia, p. 874 and Mat- 
sumoTo (Tonko-ga no kenkyti, p. 463 ff.) justly 
connected with the Sassanid kings’ crown 
Mats. compares the figure of Khusraw II, in 
the famous dish of the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale Survey Persian Art, vol. IV, pl. 214, 
and we can also add ibid, p. 218, and 
above all the Naqsh-i-Rustam reliefs, repre- 
senting Shapur’s triumph, ibid., p. 155 4 
whose crown has a great analogy with that 
of our tanka n. 140. 

For his armour, with figures of lions on 
the shoulders, see Stein, ibid., LE Coa, Bilde- 
ratlas, p. 65, fig. 91. 

In Tibet this warlike character, which 
Central Asian and Chinese traditions were 
introducing, must have favoured the fortunes 
of the god and of his myth, for his quality 
of protector of the North, so represented in 
a warrior’s costume, would fatally approach 
him to Gesar, who is also a god of war and 
in the division of the world is assigned, among 
the four Kings, precisely to the North. This 
is confirmed by a tradition sufficiently ancient, 
contained in the Pad ma bka’ t'an (PKT, 
chap. II, Tuomas, Literary Texts, p. 266). 
According to this text, Gesar king of the 
Hor is the king ruling the North, while 
to the East is the king of China, to the West 


the king of Ta zig (Persia) and to 
the king of Indir oa ena 

It is thus quite probable that, in some Cen, 
tral Asian environment, two different orders 
of ideas again should have melted one into 
the other, meeting upon the type of Vaigra- 
vana: on one side the Lokapila, keeper of one of 
the four points of space, and on the other the 
“king of horses,,, one of the four kings among 
which the rule over the Jambudvipa is divided. 
The “king of horses ,, was in the North, 
and in some Buddhist traditions he is already 
identified with the Turks, Ge sar’s Hor, as in the 
Tibetan echo of the same legend mentioned 
above. We are led to the same considera 
tion by the presence of the eight afvapati, rta 
bdag, “ lords of the horses ,,, who accompany 
Vaisravana in Tibetan iconography. 

The Buddhist gnosis, changing the charac- 
ter of the Yaksas and Guhyakas of whom 
Vaisravana Kubera was the overlord into faith- 
ful attendants of the Law transformed, then, 
this god into a Vidyadhara, the emperor of 
the Vidyadharas; and this made him akin to 
Vajrapani equally assumed to the rank of 
Guhyadhipati. 

It was necessary to premit all this in order 
to understand the singularity of Vaisravana’s 
Tibetan type as it appears on two of our 
tankas; it points as its models to the Central 
Asian and Chinese Lokapalas and has no rela- 
tion with the Indian iconographical tradition 
of Kubera-Jambhala (see, for instance, GNB, 
plate XLII 4). Indeed, according to the 
tradition concerning the aPyon rgyas family’s 
origin, and its relations with the Bhata Hor, 
(see p. 643), the Tibetans attributed the pto- 
totype of rNam t’os sras, Vaisravana’s image 
to an artist from IJan, on Tibet’s extreme 
Eastern frontiers, when, during the war be- 
tween Tibet and China, Vaisravana, surroune 
ded by eight horsemen, his brothers, led the 
Tibetan troops to victory. Chroniclers of 
aP’yon rgyas’ family thus repeat a story which 
does not differ much from the one told by Taisho 
n. 2126 though located in a different place. 
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Vaigravana’s iconographic representation 
preserves in Tibet its Central Asian character 
through the centuries. While the other dei- 
ties are nearly always represented according to 
the patterns of the sadhana, fundamentally 
inspired by Indian models, the Tibetan Vais- 
ravana has nothing to do with India: armour, 
accoutrement, cuirass, apparel of the god and 
of his acolytes, point beyond discussion to a 
Central Asian origin. 

There are naturally some differences be- 
tween one tanka and another: this variety 
consists in a greater or lesser adherence to 
models more decidedly Chinese, as in tanka 
n. 141, or rather to Central Asian interpretations 
in which Iranian reminiscences are not rarely 
perceived. Moreover, tanka 141 n. is richer 
in personages representing the complex cycle 
connected with Vaigaravana. 

Tanka n. 140, PI. S offers no difficulty of 
interpretation. In the centre rNam t’os sras, 
wearing an armour; he is seated on a lion, 
which instead of being white, according to the 
most common iconography, is of a blue colour. 
In his right hand he holds the flag (dhvaja) 
and in his left the mongoose, from whose 
mouth jewels and precious stones issue rather 
like a cascade. The acolytes surrounding 
him are easily identified. Eight are on horse- 
back: therefore they are the eight rTa bdag, 
whose list I will give later. 

The two figures in Chinese costume on 
the god’s right represent a man and a woman: 
the man carries a sceptre and the woman a 
bowl, as if to make an offering to the god. 
This attitude of both personages makes it 
impossible to consider them rNam t’os 
stas’ parents: they are rather the king and 
queen of the nagas, who come to do him 
homage after having been conquered. The 
painting much resembles the one in the 
Thousand Buddbas, Pl. KXVI (Water, Cat., 
P- 41) which bears an inscription saying 
that it represents Vaisravana “crossing the 
ocean,,, in relation with the nagas’ and the 
naginis’ submission, accomplished by the 


Mahasahasrapramardani-vidya (see Mabasabasra- 
pramardani, p. 14). 

Each of the other three smaller figures re- 
presents perhaps one of Kubera’s sons, who, 
according to the Mabasabasrapramardani, p. 10, 
are: Safijaya, Janaka, Mahagraha, Kalagodara. 

The second tanka is more complex; it re- 
presents, under the form of a mandala, the 
whole of Vatsravana’s heaven, i. e. the celes- 
tial city where he resides, Alakavati, 1Can lo 
can. The city is built according to a fixed 
pattern, which is found in all iconographic 
representations of Vaisravana’s mandala: in 
the centre stands a palace with three roofs one 
over the other, of Chinese style (rgya p’ibs): 
the god is seated inside it. On the four sides of 
the palace we see four smaller dwellings with 
only one roof, four more stand at the inter- 
mediate points: all around run three corridors 
(ak’or sa) in which various deities are placed. 

According to the system of the Lotsiva 
of Zans dkar, which seems to have enjoyed 
great diffusion and authority in Tibetan 
schools and which the painter of this tank? 
has generally followed, in the eight images 
regularly arranged on the four sides and in the 
four corners we must recognize the eight 
rTa bdag “the horsemen,,. As to the identifi- 
cation of the other personages of rNam t’os sras’ 
cycle, we can rely on a vast Tibetan liturgical 
literature, where the first place is occupied by 
a treatise of Buston: rGyal po c’en po rnam t’0s 
sras kyi bstod pa rgyal poi t'ugs rab tu miies byed. 

Naturally this pamphlet summarizes the 
Indian tradition, which has its centre above 
all in the literature of the Paficaraksa: the 
Mabamayuri, and particularly the Mabasabas- 
rapramardant, which completes and develops 
the elements already contained in the Atana- 
tiyasutta of the Dighanikaya and in the Ata- 
natasitra, being enriched by new elements. 

In this literature is contained a description 
of Alakavati, considered as a heaven where 
the pious go (Mabasab., p. 7), and lists are 
made of the groups of deities considered as 
Vaisravana’s acolytes. To these treatises must 
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be added the Mabasabasrapramardanisiitratika by 
Karmavajra, bsTan agyur, LX VII. 


The rTa bdag are: 








to the right | to the left colour 
to the East: symbol yellow 
Jambhala gem 
. to the South: 
Gan ba bzan po vase yellow 
to the West: a 
Nor bu bzan po gem 5 white 
to the North: O 
Kubera sword blue 
oO 
to the S. E.: Zz, 
Yan dag Ses scimitar O yellow 
to the S. W.: = 
aBrog gnas lance yellow 
to the N. W.: pagoda pale yellow 
INa rtsen of gems 
to the N. W.: | sword and white 
aJam po ak’yil pa | shield 
The names correspond respectively to: 


Jambhala, Pirnabhadra, Manibhadra, Ku- 
bera, Satjaya, (on him see Suvarnaprabbasasiitra 
chap. 12, Saiijfieya) Atavaka, Paficika, Mrdu- 
kundalin. 

Thus we see that the list only in part cor- 
responds to that of Vaisravana’s eight bro- 
thers and hence of the Yaksas, which is 
given by other sources, for instance by Taish6, 
1796, I and is quoted on this base by the 
Hobogirin (Manibhadra, Purnabhadra, Pai 
cika, Satagiri, Haimavata, Vigakha, Ata- 
vaka, Pajficala). 

In the third corridor are placed the eight 
nagas, accompanied by their various retinues. 

The second corridor is divided into two 
orders (rim pa). In the first are represented 
the following 28 govenors (sde dpon) of the 
Yakgas (their list is also in KARMAVAJRA’S 
treatise, p. 14): 


To the East: 
Rin po Gan po 
Mig bzans Ser skya 


To the South: 
Sen ge Dun can (or Dus can, 
. Karmavajra) 
Ne bai seni ge dGa’ bo 
To the West: 
Sen ge Bla ma 
Sen gei ral pacan Ser skya 


To the North: 


aDsin pa brTson skyon 
aDsin dga’ (adsin pa K’yab ajug 
dag, Karmavajra) 


To the South-East: Ts’ig(s) la ser po 
To the South-West: Ri mfiam 
To the North-West: Ser c’en 


To the North-East: INa skyon (INa spyod 
Karmavajra) 


and further on the zenith: Sa pa: Sin tu 
sa pa; Nag po; Ne nag po. Then, in the 
intermidiate space: Ni, Zla, Me, rLun. 

Iconographically, they are all alike; they 
clasp a sword in their right hand and hold a 
shield in their left. 

In the third order are found the 32 sTobs 
cen (mahabala), called by the Mabamayari 
the Dharmabhratr, Vaigravana’s brothers ac- 
cording to the Law, listed according to the 
Atanatikasitra, ed. Hoffman, pp. 72 and r00, 
and Karmavajra, p. 14 ff. (cfr. Mabamiyari, 
ed. OLDENBURG, Zapiski, 1897-98, pp. 236-237): 


To the East: 
dBan po Indra 
Zila ba Soma 
C’u Tha Varuna 
sKye dgui bdag po Prajapati 


brDol pairgyal mts’an (in the Atanatikasitra 
and in Buston: Bha- 


tadvaja) 
dBan Idan Ifina 
Tsan da na Candana 
aDod pai gtso Kamasrestha 
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To the South: 


mGrin nan (Kunikantha, in Ma- 
hasabasrapr.: Mani- 
kantha) 

mGul nes Nikantha 

Bha ti (Badi) (Atanatikasitra: sTobs 
Idan = Balin) 

Nor bu spyod pa = Manicara 

sGra rab Pranada 

Ne reser Ina Upapaticaka 

Ri mfiam Satagiri 

To the West: 

goer can Haimavata 

Gan po Parnaka 

Sen Iden Khadira 

gYon can Kovida 


Ba lan skyon (Bue Gopala 
ston: ba glam) 

aBrog gnas Atavaka 

Mii rgyal po Nararaja 

tGyal bai k’yu me’og Jinarsabha 


To the North: 


Ts’igs la ser po Paficalaganda 

bZin bzan Sumukha (in Atand- 
tikasitra: Yid dga’, 
Sumana) 

Rin po Dirgha 

sNa ts’ogs sde Citrasena (Karmavajra: 
Nags ts’ogs sde 
Citravanasena) 

Dri za Gandharva 

aBras bu gsum pa _—Triphalin 

mGul pa gsum pa Trikantha 

ICags mdun rin po Dirghagakti 


(Iha las abyun bai) Matali 
Ma Idan 


They are all equally dressed as wartiors, 
hold a lance in their right hand and the 
sword in the left; they are attended by their 
retinue. In the outer corridor are the ten 
P’yogs skyon, the eight planets (gZa’), the 
28 constellations, gods, naga, Dri za, Yaksa. 


Then a list of protectors of the big places follows, which is similar to that contained in the 


Mabasabasrapr. (p. 15). 


places 


1/2. The sun and the moon surrounded by 
constellations 
. Puspa 


= 


. Magadha 

. gSo bai mt’a’ (Bharukaccha) 
- Ko fa la (Kofala) 

. Bzan poi yul (Bhadra, Madra) 
» Gyad kyi yul (Malla) 

. INa adsin pa (Paiicala) 

. tT a skye ba (Aévaja) 

. Srun byed pa (Avanti) 

10. Sems dpa’ (2) 

11. Beu las (Vatsa) 

12. dGa’ bai yul (Siirata) 

13. Ba lan adsin (Gandhara) 

14. Dun yul (Kambu) 


on AW pw DB 


‘oO 


deities 


gSer gyi yan lag (but in the Mabasabasrapr. 
Suvarnavarna) 

aJigs byed (Rabheyaka) 

Mi t’od can (Kapalin) 

Rab tu dkar (Prapundaka) 

K’a spu can (Suciloma) 

Grags pa adsin (Yasédhara) 

sKrag byed pa (Vibhisana) 

Mig dmar (Lohitaksa) 

Ser skya (Pingala) 

Mig ser po (Kapilaksa) 

Bum pai Ito (Kumbhodara) 

Rin por skyes (Dirghila) 

Rab tu ajoms (Pramardana) 

Ni mai giien (Siryamitra) 
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Then many other yaksa are diplayed in 
the mandala of Vaisravana, as protectors of 
minor places, according to a catalogue very 
similar to that of the Mabamayari. 

This, then, is another scheme of India’s 
geographical division among various deities, 
less ample than the one of the Mabamayari but 
equivalent to it and reduced to its essentials. 

Vaisravana as king of the Yaksas accepts 
as his acolytes numberless local gods that, 
as naivasika, were supposed to rule over a 
certain space upon earth. The plan of their 
catalogues is always the same: the four prin- 
cipal points of the compass, four intermediate 
points, nadir and zenith viz., the spacial expan- 
sion of the world with special regards to the 
earth inhabitated by men. 

Through these geographical catalogues, 
extremely common in Vajrayana (besides this 
one, from the Paficaraksa, we can quote 
another, of the 24 divisions of the Vajrakaya, 
projected upon the earth according to bDe 
mc’op’s cycle), Buddhism definitely included 


in its pantheon stubborn survivals of India’s 
native and primitive religions, which the mas. 
ses, though converted to new and loftier doc. 
trines, could never forget. Vaiéravana’s cycle 
from this point of view, is one of the ee 
interesting, because in it this process of assimy- 
lation, accomplished by Buddhism in India 
and then outside India, is revealed in its 
clearest and fullest form, by transferring into 
Vajrayana that manifold world of the Yaksas, 
with which India’s religious experiences begin 
their history. 

This character of Vaisravana by which he 
absorbed non-Buddhist gods explains his 
popularity in Tibet; his acolytes showed great 
analogies with the aboriginal deities; the nai- 
vasika gods introduced in his cycle had the 
same nature as the Sa bdag and thegNan. In 
this way the Paficaraksa and its allied texts gave 
the Tibetan masters an opportunity to give a 
Buddhist garb to aboriginal gods so rooted in 
the souls of the people that it was impossible 
definitely to dispose of them. 
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TANKA n. 142. 


An undefined deity: male or female: It 
has six arms and seems to be represented as an 
ascetic, with long hair and earrings. Above, 
on each side, rDo rje ac’an yab yum and the 
Buddha; on each side and below, the donors. 


TANKA n. 143 (Plate T). 


It is one of the most beautiful ser t’a# in the 
collection. On the golden background the li- 
nes traced in black develop, clear-cut and Alexi- 
ble; che uniformity of the gold is interrupted by 
short red flames, blazing up and playing all 
round the deities of the sruf k’or and by the flo- 
wers. On the throne very slight touches of blue. 

The painting represents an aBrug pa master, 
pethaps the actual founder of the sect. Above, 
in the centre, Sakyamuni, on the left Ts’e 
dpag med, on the right, another master of the 
same school. Below, Beg tse and a bTsan. 


TANKAS nn. 144-147 (Plates 178-180, U). 


They are all by the same author and also 
numbered so as to form a cycle. 

Tanka n. 144 represents Heruka; this god’s 
manifestations are multiplied in small figures 
surrounding the central image; they only dif- 
fer in this, that the latter is represented with 
16 arms and eight heads, while the former 
represent him with only two arms and one 
head. Among the figures of the lower plane, 
mixed with other patterns, the seven gems. 

Below the inscription: 

Om svasti 

adi bskrun (sic) dge ba gan zig t’ob pa des 
dpal Idan bla ma rnams kyi Zabs brten cit 
bdag dat mk’a’ mitams sems can ma lus pa 


be ru ka gi go p’an fob p’yir bso 


T’AN 


“May the merit born of this (work) be 
devolved to the spiritual welfare of beings infi- 
Mite as space, in such a manner that they, 
adoring the foot of the glorious masters, may 
obtain Heruka’s spiritual condition ,,. 

As the other tankas have no inscriptions, it 
is clear that this one is the centre of the cycles; 
the others develop round the deity as its 
acolytes and emanations. For Heruka see 
what I wrote in Indo- Tibetica, II, part II, p. 6; 
cfr. J. Przytuskt, Herwka-Sambara in Polish 
Bulletin of Oriental Studies, 1, 1937. 

Tanka n. 145 (Plate U) represents the white 
Tara; she has already been mentioned in Indo- 
Tibetica and in the present book; there is no 
need of dwelling on her. 

Tanka n. 146 represents aJigs byed; on his 
buffalo’s head, the head of aJam dpal, whose 
terrific emanation he is; this god’s image is also 
represented in the centre of his breast, to sig- 
nify the essential identity of the two divinities. 

Tanka n. 147 represents rNam par rgyal 
ma, with six arms, according to traditional 
iconography (see, for instance, Indo-Tibetica, 
IV, part I, p. 201). 

She is better known by the name of gTsug 
gtor mam par rgyal ma, Usnisavijaya, and as 
such, various sadhana of the SM are dedicat- 
ed to her. She has two, or eight arms, and 
in Tibet there is a liturgy, dedicated to her, 
which goes back to Maitripa. In our times, 
with the Yellow school, wide circulation is 
being given to a handbook of the Pan cen 
bsTan pai fii ma, called bCom Idan adas rnam par 
rgyal mai sgrub dkyil ac’i med bdud rtsii bum byan. 


TANKA n. 148 (Plate 181). 


It represents rDo rje gZon nu, 1. e. rDo rye 
p’ur ba. We shall come back to this picture 
when illustrating tanka n, 167. 
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TANKA n. 149 (Plate 182). 


This tanka, representing multiplications of 
the god pictured in the centre, is dedicated to 
rNam par snan mdsad, that is to Vairocana, 
in the aspect proper to the Durgatiparigodha- 
na’s heaven (Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 119 ff.). 

As I have discussed this god at length in Indo- 
Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 106 ff. I am now dis- 
pensed from saying anything further about him. 


TANKAS nn. 150, 151 (Plates 183, 184). 


These two tanka belong to the same series: 
on the red background the figures are drawn 
in gold. In tanka n. 150 the lesser ones 
develop round the central figure, representing 
Do rje sin pos rab tu ajom pa, surrounded 
by a choir of other personages; beginning from 


the first one above on the left, they are: 


N. 150. Tsan dan dpal, Candanaésri 

C’u bhai Ilha, Varunadeva 

‘Od dpal, Prabhaéri 

Tsans pai ‘od zer, Brahmajyotir 

mTs’an dpal Sin tu yons grags, Supra- 
kirtitanamasri 

Mi ak’rugs pa, Aksobhya 

rNam par gnon pas giegs pa, Vikran- 
tagamisri 

Sin tu mam par gnon pa, Suvikrantasri 

Nor dpal, Dhanasri 

Sred med kyi bu, Narayana 


N. 151. In the centre: Sa kya t’ub pa 

dPa’ boi sde, Virasena 

Rin c’en ‘od ap’ro, Ratnarcih 

dPal dgyes, Srinandin (Crarx, LP, 
p- 246, n. 87: Vikramanandin; dpa’ 
for dpal) 

Rin c’en zla ‘od, Ratnacandraprabha 

Rin c’en zla ba, Ratnacandra 

Ts’ans pas byin, Brahmadatta 

Ts’an pa (=Ts’ans pa), Brahma 

Dri ma med pa, Vimala 

dPal sbyin, Sridatta (CLark, LP: Sura- 
datta; dpa’ for dpal) 


Thus we see represented here those Bud. 
dhas we have very often found before as 
secondary subsidiary cycle; they belong to 
the group of the ITun bags, the Buddhas 
invoked during the confession of sins. We 
have already spoken about them above, 


TANKA n. 152 (Plate 185), 


This painting, of an extremely accurate de- 
sign, is not precisely a gser t’at, because the 
gold is deftly blended with silver; this gives 
the picture a fascinating sheen and subtlety, 
The figures, drawn with an exquisitely accu- 
rate touch, emerge, willow-slender, out of the 
diaphanous background, like a landscape just 
awakened, breaking loose from the night-mist, 
kissed by the sun’s first rays. In the centre 
Mi skyod pa, Aksobhya, stands out, his right 
hand in bhimisparsamudra, his left, the palm 
oustretched, supports the vertical rdorje. The 
god, encircled with light by a double halo, is 
seated in the centre of a pavilion of Chinese 
style; under him unfolds a pageant of praying 
monks, nine on each side; the number eighteen 
would suggest the 18 arhat, and in this case we 
should infer that the painter, neglecting all the 
particular symbols which belong to each of 
the 18 keepers of the Law, has wished to re 
present them all together, as a uniform group. 
Then eight bodhisattvas represent Byan cub 
sems dpa’ brgyad’s well known cycle. They 
are (see Indo- Tibetica, LV, part I, pp. 101 and 
149, cfr. sTon pa fie bai sras brgyad ak’or dan 
bas dkyil ak’or gcig tu mc'od cin biags sbyon bya 
bai c’o ga rgyal sras deyes pai lam ajug in sGrub 
t’abs kun btus): 


. aJam dpal gon nur gyur pa 

. sPyan ras gzigs dban p’yug 

. 1Do sje adsin pa 

. Byams pa mgon po 

Sai sfiin po 

. sGrib pa t’ams cad rnam par sel ba 
Nam mk’ai sfiin po 

. Kun tu bzan po 


eyay key a 
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In Indo-Tibetica (ibid.) their meaning is 
explained. 

In the two lower edges, two small temples 
with figures; in the interior, four on each side, 
eight figures of praying deities; there is no doubt 
that they represent theeight mC’od pai lha mo. 
On the right and on the left of the central 
figure, inside two pagodas, two images of the 
same god. The tanka represents, reduced to 
its essential Lines, Aksobhya’s heaven, of which 
we have seen a much more remarkable speci- 
men, from the iconographical point of view. 
Above, over Aksobhya’s head: rDo rje sems 
dpa’ yab yum. Then, on each side and 
above, on the upper frame, eight images of 


Aksobhya resting on clouds which unfold their 
soft coils in the sky, perhaps to represent the 
multiplication of the god’s images, which are 
offered to the contemplating devotee’s medi- 
tation, when he is born again in the heaven 


presided over by Aksobhya. 


TANKA n. 153 (Plates 186, V). 


Amitabha in the center; above, Amitayuh. 
Gods, Bodhisattvas, monks and heavenly pla- 
ces are represented round the central figure. 
Probably the tanka is connected with the reve- 
lation of some book which I am not in a 
position to determine. 
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TANKAS OF THE mGON K’ANS 


TANKA n. 154 (Celesia di Vigliasco 
collection) (Plate 187). 


This tanka represents the C’os rgyal p’yi 
sptub, i. e. the king of Death in his exoteric 
form.?”") He is also commonly known as gSin 
rje c’os kyi rgyal po. He has the face of a 
buffalo and two hands; in the right he bran- 
dishes the t’od dbyug, the club surmounted by 
a skull; the left, in the threatening mudra, 
gtasps a noose: he has three eyes, blazing like 
the fire that will consume the universe at the 
end of the cosmic aeons. On his left is 
represented Camundi, black, with red and 
yellow hair: she wears an elephant skin on her 
shoulders and grasps a trident and a skull- 
cap. They both ride buffalo. In the 
centre of the tanka, above, is represented 
aJam dpal, on whose right stands Tson k’a 
pa; next other masters. Round the god, 
who lifts his club, a crowd of terrific crea- 
tures hovers weirdly; they brandish weapons, 
they twist their muscular bodies in violent 
contortions, as if swept away by a hellish 
fury; they rush off as though a hurricane 
scattered them about. But it is their inner 
fierceness which moves them and flings them 
into space with a sort of devouring frenzy. 
Some of them are female figures, although 
their monstruous aspect all but abolishes 
any distinction of sex: all the images are 
mingled in the same horror. But they can 
be recognized by their foul, pears-haped breasts, 
hanging down huge and flabby. The female 
deities represent some of the 12 ma mo c’en mo, 
the King of Death’s messengers, “the great 
mothers,, described in liturgical literature as: 
gSin rei p’o fia mo, black, with a hook, Dus 
kyi Zags pa ma, black, with a noose; gSin 
rj¢ dam sri ma nag mo, with a club; gSin ye 
sreg ma, black, with a tooth; Dus mts’an ma, 


gSod ma, Nag mo, Nam pru, Sa ga li, gSin 
rje p’ebs ma, gSin rje mts’an mo, black. 
Some ride a three-legged mule, some an ass 
another rides the wind, or a black bird: 
some carry a mirror on which are reflected the 
deceased’s works and sins, some a bag con- 
taining diseases, or they carry a dagger, or a 
bdud kyi k’'ram Sin, the club with which demons 
are executed. Male figures also belong to 
the interminable retinue of the God of Death, 
supreme judge of those who have passed 
into the next world. These male figures 
belong to the troop of dam can who “ take 
their joy of Alesh, wallow in blood, are lack. 
ing in pity,, (gSin rje c’os kyi egyal po p’yi sprub 
Ia brten pai gtor c’en drug cu pai rnam gag lag Ten 
dea’ don gyi rim pa of Blo bzan dpal Idan bstan 
pai fui ma, Pan c’en of Tashilunpo, complete 
works, vol. Ta, p. 5). 

The god then is surrounded, in our tanka, 
by other demons of his numerous retinue: ac- 
cording to the most widespread liturgies, the 
C’os rgyal rules over an innumerable troop 
of creatures, among whom the following are 
the most eminent, and dwell around the cen- 
tral god, in eight iron castles: they are the 
eight great Yama: Yayéati, carrying a club; 
P’yva bsaris, carrying a cakra; rMig pa, cat 
rying a pole on which criminals are impaled 
(gsal Sin); Ral pa mts’ar dgu can, carrying 
a spear, dressed as a king, or as a minister 
or a general; gSin rje mig dmar, carrying a 
pole on which criminals are impaled; Tel pa, 
with a wheel; Glan mgo can, with a noose. 

Hence it is clear that this cycle is a com~ 
posite one, in the sense that it does not draw 
its inspiration from Indian sadhana, but has 
been elaborated in Tibet, by joining Indian 
intuitions to native religious traditions. Thus 
side by side with Yayati, the first ancestor 
according to some Indian myths, we fin 
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P’yva bsanis,?”) who is a Bon po god; (a 
P’yva sans ’ol la at’en is mentioned in the 
Bon rgyal rabs). tMig, “the hoof,,, seems 
to have the same origin, and Ral pa mts’ar 
dgu can, “the god bearing nine wonderful 
manes,,, too. The title ral pa can is common 
in the pre-Buddhist mythology of Tibet: 
we should remember, for instance, the lion 
having a turquoise mane, who mounts watch 
over glaciers, in the Ladakh wedding-songs. 
With the eight iron castles, in which 
the eight Yama rule, the Indian influence is 
again evident; they are modelled on the eight 
hells of the most ancient Buddhist traditions. 
In a second external circle, in 12 iron 
castles, the 12 great Ma mo’ described above. 
In 15 more iron castles, fifteen P’yogs 
skyon. 
Then the eight Lha c’en, the eight Klu, 
the four Jig rten skyon, the 28 Naksatra, the 
9 aJigs byed c’en po, the 75 bTsan. 


TANKA n. 155 (Plate 188). 


This tanka represents the C’os rgyal p’yi 
sptub, like tanka n. 154, whose explanation 
may be consulted. Above, aJam dpal, on 
the right Mi gyo ba; on the left figures of a 
lama; below on the left, 2 bTsan on horseback, 
belonging to the god’s retinue. 


TANKA n. 156, 
It represents the God of Death aC’i bdag 


nag po g3in rje, who emerges from the seventh 
circle under the earth, in the South. He, 
unlike the p’yi sgrub form we have already 
met, has no sakti; his symbols too are diffe- 
rent: he does ride a buffalo and has a buffalo’s 
head and two hands, but in his left hand he 
carries the noose he uses to seize and tie the 
bGegs, and in his left he brandishes a club 
(dbyug pa) (see dPal rdor rie ajigs byed mal 
abyor dai abebs drug cu rtsa bdii gtor cog gi 
dea’ don k’ams gsum zil gnon, by TARANATHA, 
complete works, vol. t’a, p. 16). 


Round the figure flitter p’o fia and p’o 
fia mo, male and female messengers of the 


god of death. 


TANKAS on. 157-160 (Plates 189-193). 


These tankas represent various modula- 
tions of the same theme and contain the same 
type, rendered according to different icono- 
gtaphical patterns: rDo rje ajigs byed, Vajra- 
bhairava, Mafijusri’s terrific manifestation 
expelling and suppressing the forces adverse 
to law and goodness. He triumphs even over 
death, because when passions are extin- 
guished and the darkness of error is dispelled, 
continual rebirth; come to an end and 
nirvana is achieved. In Indo-Tibetica (II, 
part II, p. 76 ff.) I have already dealt with 
this god and his meaning according to the 
esoteric schools of Tantrism; I shall refer the 
reader to those pages. 

The liturgical literature concerning him, 
which is extremely vast, is divided into two 
groups: in one of them Vajrabhairava is 
represented alone, according to the type of 
the ekavira, the “lonely hero,,; the other type 
shows him with his Sakti (i. e. yab yum). 
Tankas nn. 159, 160 (Plates 192, 193), 
belong to the latter current, nn. 157, 158 
(Plates 189, 191) to the former. I will add 
that tankas nn. 159, 160, come from dGe 
lugs pa schools and probably ftom Tashi- 
lunpo; indeed one of them, n. 160 is copied 
ftom a woodcut engraved in the Tashilunpo 
monastery. 

Tanka n. 157 does not represent the most 
common cycle of his acolytes, the one described 
in detail by the Lotsava of Rva, preferred 
by Lamaist liturgy up to this day. Round 
the flaming halo which encircles him on 
every side and frames the god’s black bulk 
with red, are painted the eight cemeteries 
symbolizing the eightfold conscious activity 
which keeps us bound to life and hence to 
death: indeed, they are the kingdom of death, 


which gnosis, impersoned by rDo rje ajigs 
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byed, annihilates and destroys. Next, fra- 
med by a sinuous design of twining climbers 
and tendrils, we see the figures of lamas: the 
masters who have been initiated into this god’s 
mysteries and have handed on his secret ex- 
periences. In the centre, above, two small 
figures of rDo rje ac’an, one white and the 
other black, on the very axis of the tanka, to 
represent the essential relation binding the 
various divine emanations together; below, 
under the throne, donors and bearers of 
offerings, kneeling round a lama and minor 
deities: Jambhala the dispenser of wealth, 
Bya rog gdon can, the four-armed mGon po, 
dPal Idan lha mo, gSin tje and various 
figures of Tara, the goddess of compassion - 
Usnisavijaya. 

In tanka n. 159 (Plate 192) we see, above, 
Tson k’a pa between two disciples: on the 
left of the spectator rDo rje sems dpa’, on 
the right aJam dpal. Below, on the left, 
slob dpon bsTan p’el, and on the right rje 
btsun Blo bzani ye Ses dpal bzan po, Pan cen 
of Tashilunpo. On each side of the god 
sGrol ma and Ts’e dpag med. Below, Tra 
kSad nag po, mGon po p’yag b2i, C’os 
rgyal, rNam t’os sras. 

In tanka n. 160 (Plate 193) in the centre, 
above, a lama who, as he carries a wheel 
on the palm of his hand, can only be a Da 
lai Lama, and precisely the fifth Blo bzan 
rgya mts’o (see tanka n. 46). On the spec- 
tator’s right, dPal ak’or lo sdom pa, on the 
left gSan ba adus pa; on the god’s four 
sides: to the right, Yid bzin nor bu dkar po, 
mGon po p’yag b2i pa, on the left mGon 
po p’yag drug pa and Gur mgon. Below 
the C’os rgyal between another aspect of 
mGon po p’yag bzi pa and dPal Idan lha 
mo. Below rNam t’os sras, Beg tse between 
two deities on horseback; the one on the 
right is INa yi dge bsfien c’en po (fig. in 
INa yi dam cos bsruns rams la brten pai bka’ bsgo 
byed ts’ul dar: tha srin sde rgyad klu sogs la cab 
Sog bka’ bsgoi rim pa p’yogs gcig tu bsdebs; see 
also tanka n. 120). 


Below, in the centre, Mahakila, twovar- 
med; his right hand brandishs the Sri gug in 
the left a skull-cap; on his left dPal Idan tha 


mo and on his right one of his messengers 


TANKA n. 161 (Plate 194), 


It represents rNam par ajoms, as K’'ro 
tgyal, i. e. rDo rje sems dpa’s angry form, 
with his typical symbols, the vajra and the 
bell. Around, images of lamas and terrific 
deities; below, in the first row, various aspects 
of Lo ma gyon ma, (Parnagavari), in the se- 
cond row, sGrol ma, rNam par rgyal ma, 
dPal Idan lha mo, rDor rje sems dpa’, aJigs 
rten dban p’yug, mGon po with six arms. 


TANKAS nn. 162, 163 (Plates 195, 196). 


These are two representations belonging to 
different schools and different epochs, but 
to the same cycle. Both represent the six- 
armed mGon po po p’yag drug or Ye Ses 
kyi mgon po p’yag drug; one of then, Tanka 
n. 162, comes from Western Tibet, belongs to 
the Guge school and may be placed between 
the X VIth and the X VIIth centuries; the second 
was bought in Gyantse, but from Tashi- 
lunpo monks; it cannot be earlier than the 
XVIIth century. The mGon po p’yag drug 
is one of the yi dam, protecting deities, most 
widespread in Tibet; although his popularity 
is greater with the Sa skya school and the dGe 
lugs pa, he is not ignored by the other sects. 
His omnipotence, whose help is invoked 
against the powers of evil, is acknowledged 
by all, and everyone bows in awe before him. 
In fact the mGon po p’yag drug is a symbol 
of the warlike (k’ro bo), power of Mi bskyod 
pa which reduces to dust demons (bdud) and 
forces adverse to the Law (p. 1). 

The origin of this cult must be sought in 
India: as we read in the Grub tabs kun btus 
(vol. Ta: dPal ye Ses kyi mgon po p'yag drug pai 
sgtub tabs rjes gnan dat beas pai skor rnams) i 
is derived from a vision of this god, seen by 
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Savaripa in the cemetery of bSil paits’al in Sou- 
thern India; he then wrote on his vision a sa- 
dhana, called precisely Adisthanamabakala-sadbana 
(bsTan agyur XXVI, p. 79 and LXXXII, 
p. 95, cft. SM, II, p. 590). The method of 
meditating which leads to the god’s epiphany 
in the evocative process based upon him, was 
transmitted by Savari-pa to Maitri-pa, who 
then revealed it to Abhiyuktapada, and the 
Jatter to Advayavajra, this to K’yun po rnal 
abyor: with this master its penetration and 
diffusion in Tibet begins. 

This god, commonly known also by the 
name of Myur mdsad in the liturgical litera- 
ture which concerns him, is hardly ever 
alone: rather he is the centre, the essential 
deity, gtso bo, of a cycle of other deities which 
surround him: he cannot be considered sepa- 
rately from these acolytes, to whom he is 
joined in the unity of the mandala. In fact 
the present two pictures are also mandala, one 
more the other less complete, of the tantric 
cycle dedicated to Ye Ses mgon po p’yag drug. 

When we remember Ye Ses mgon po’s 
popularity in Tibet, it will not be surprising 
to find that the liturgical literature concern- 
ing him is very rich: I shall select some of the 
most significant and widespread sadhanas, 
which will enable us to understand in all 
its details the symbolism of these two paintings 
and thence to determine the sects which ins- 
pied them. I will quote, to begin with, 
two works by Taranatha: dPal ye ses kyi mgon 
po p’yag drug pai sgrub t’abs gtor c’o ga dan beas pa 
(complete works, vol. ma) and: dPal ye Ses kyi 
mgon po p’yag drug pai sgrub t’abs gtor mai c’o ga 
dan beas pai ap’rin las gter mdsod. Next the: 
Myur mdsad ye ses kyi mgon po p’yag drug pa la 
nac’od bstod t’ugs dam bskai pai rim pa, by the 
Pan c’e lama Blo bzan dpal Idan bstan pai 
fima. The difference between the construc’ 
tion of the mandala in either text is of the 
slightest, as both are derived from the sadhana 
already quoted by Savati-pa. 

The mystic, in the evocative Process, or 
the painter who starts from it in painting his 


tanka, begin from the pedestal on which the 
god is standing; this pedestal symbolizes a 
cemetery, the Mi bzad dur k’rod, from which 
a lotus springs, issuing ftom the syllabe pam; 
on the lotus, ftom the syllable ram, the sun 
will rise; from the sun a white elephant, will be 
born viz. Ts’ogs bdag po, Ganapati (Ganesa). 
Above Ganapati, the black bulk of Myur 
mdsad ye Ses kyi mgon po p’yag drug’s body, 
corpulent and monstruous, like those storm- 
clouds which, at the end of aeons, will cover 
the world to dissolve it in the cosmic waters. 
He is represented with a face, three eyes and 
six hands. His hair is standing on end; on 
the top of his head he carries Mi bskyod pa’s 
image, his hands on the right clasp the rdo 
rje gti gug, i.e. the crooked knife whose hile 
has the form of a rdo rje, a crown of skulls, 
a damaru; his hands on the left side hold a 
skull-cap filled with the flesh and blood of 
the demons he has annihilated, a trident and 
a noose. He wears a dhoti (fam t’abs) made 
out of a tiger’s skin, bound round his waist 
by a green girdle (ske rags); his ornaments 
are the eight serpents, one of which binds 
his hair; he wears a garland made of skulls, 
yellow earrings (saan ca), armlets (dput rgyan) 
proper to terrific deities, white necklace (mgul 
rgyan), yellow bracelets (lag gdub), green scarf 
(do Sal), white rings on his toes (rkai gdub); 
on his arms and legs bells hanging from 
chains. Round his waist he wears a band 
from which are suspended 50 human heads, 
freshly struck off; he wears the rus rgyan, i. ¢. 
the apron made of human bones. Around 
him, as his acolytes, are placed: 

To the left: dPal Idan lha mo adod k’ams 
dban p’yug ma, two-armed; in her right 
hand she clasps, shaking it in the air, the 
bdud kyi Kram sin, in her left the bag contain- 
ing diseases: (in the second treatise she has 
four arms; on the right sword and gri gug, 
on the left a flag and a skull-cap). She rides 
a wild ass (see tankas nn. 170-173). 

Opposite: the Yaksa Kse tra pa la,?”?) black: 
in his right hand he clasps and shakes the gri 
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gug, terrifying gods and Asuras, in the left he 
holds a skull full of blood, lifted on a level 
with his heart. He rides a black bear. 

To the right: dBan p’yug dsi na mi tra, 


(Jinamitra) 774) dark red, he has the aspect of 


an angry yaksa: from his mouth issue smoke 
and fire, in his right hand he holds the damaru 
and a flame starts ftom the palm of his left 
hand in tarjanimudra. 

Behind: gSin rje Tak ki ra dsa,?75) black; 
in his right hand he clasps a noose made 
with guts, in the act of flinging it towards 
his enemies; his left hand is in the threatening 
mudra (tarjanimudra). 

To the left: bDud mgon Tra ksad,?7° 
black; in his right hand a trident with which 
he pierces the hearts of his enemies, in his left 
a skullcap full of blood; he wears a black 
silken cloak with a train (gjol ber) and leather 
boots (sag tir lham); he rides a black horse. 

Around, the ten keepers of the ten regions: 


East. - rGya byin, yellow, on an elephant, 
with rdo rye. 

South-East. - Me lha on a goat with a rosary. 

South. — gSin rje, blue, on a buffalo, with a 
club (dbyug t’0). 

South-West. - Srin po, dark, on a ghost, with 
a sword. 

West. - C’u lha, white, on a makara, with 
a serpent-noose. 

North-West. - rLun lha, green, on a stag, 
with a banner. 

North-East. - Byun po, white, on an ele- 
phant, with a trident, embracing Gau ri ma. 

Above. - Ts’ans pa, yellow, on a swan, with 
a vase. 

Below. ~ Sa bdag, black, on a boar, with a 
flaming gem. 


The comparison between the present li 
turgical pattern and the two tanka clearly 
proves the close dependence of the latter 
from the ritualistic pattern. 

It is therefore clear that the tankas are insp1- 
red by traditional liturgy-the most ancient with 
a wealth of details, the other more concisely. 


In tanka n. 162 (Plate 195), th ' 
frightful figure he darkly i fe 
enveloped by a smoky halo: on his lef ie 
four-armed dPal Idan lha mo, on his tight 
gSin tje Takkiraja - below, in the centre, on 
a black ‘bear, the yaksa Ksetrapala, on the 
left dBan p’yug Jinamitra and on the right 
on a black horse, bDud mgon Tra ksad; es 
each side of Ksetrapala a blama and tNam 
t’os sras; the yaksas at the god’s feet are evi- 
dently his messengers. To the right and to 
the left, the 10 P’yogs skyon unfold according 
to the iconography described by Taranatha. 
Above, on each side, four coupled figures 
probably represent four mK’a agro ma, ac- 
cording to a cycle represented, for instance, in 
the Tsaparang frescoes (Indo- Tibetica, III, part 
II, Plate LVII). On the flaming halo arran- 
ged round his head, small figures representing 
Mi k’rugs pa, on the top, a white Do rje sems 
dpa’, P’yag rdor with skull and rdo rje, mK’a 
agro ma with one head and two arms (small 
drum - can te’u and skull). Above, in the 
centre, the symbol of supreme reality. On each 
side of rDo rje ac’an the bla ma rgyud, i.e. the 
series of the masters through which the initiatic 
transmission took place. According to Tara- 
natha, the masters invoked in the liturgical 
ceremonies are: Savari, Maitri, Rahula, Kyun 
po mal abyor, Ratnavirya, Dharmasimha, 
Dharmavajra, Viryasimha, San ston c’os 
rje, etc. This means that here is repeated, 
briefly summarized, the bla ma brgyud men- 
tioned in the colophon of bsTan agyur 
LXXXII, p. 95: Savari, Maitripa, Abhiyu- 
ktapada, Advayavajra, K’yun po rnal abyor, 
Rin c’en brtson grus (Ratnavirya), C’os kyi 
sen ge (Dharmasimha), C’os kyi es rab, 
brTson grus sen ge (Viryasimha), Ts’ul k’rims 
abum, rGyal mts’an abum, Byams pai dpal, 
dPal bzan po, Grub c’en, C’os abyun tin 
c’en, Kun dga’ dpal bzan po. 

On the second tanka (Plate 196) are repte 
sented only dPal Idan Iha mo on the right, 
but with two arms, according to Tarana- 
tha’s first treatise, on the left Ksetrapala, in 
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the centre Tra ksad, above on the left dBan 
pyres Dsi na mitra, on the right Takkiraja. 
‘Around, cemetery scenes, which not only 
are explained by the relation of identity be- 
cween this manifestation of sPyan ras gzigs 
and Mahakala, but are also meant to remind 
the spectator of that cemetery bSil pa ts’al 
where he revealed himself to the great ascetic 
Savara-pi. 

Above on this tanka Tson k’a pa’s figure 
between his two principal disciples, shows 
to which sect this picture must be assigned. 

From an artistic point of view, tanka n. 162 
is very important because in it we notice 
two different styles displayed side by side; 
the painting, as we have said, comes ftom 
Guge; the representation of the central deity, 
of the masters, of the Tantric deities below 
and on the upper edges, is similar to other 
paintings of this same school and does not dif? 
fer from the Tsaparang frescoes, but the 10 
P’yogs skyon, the protectors of the 10 points 
of space, are represented according to artistic 
patterns which have little to do with India. 

In Tsaparang, the capital of Western Ti- 
bet, a great art centre, I have discovered other 
representations of this same cycle: they all 
follow Indian models, although sometimes 
the imitations attempted by Tibetan crafts- 
men have become somewhat stiff. But in 
the present painting, there is no trace of India. 
As in Vaigravana’s cycle, the model followed 
by the painter can only be Central Asian. 
Why, in representing this cycle of 10 P’yogs 
skyon, has he introduced this motive, which 
disagrees artistically with the general tone of 
the tanka? The only reason we can give is 
that the painter, or the school to which he 
belonged, had at their disposal a model deriv- 
ed from Central Asian originals. Of course 
it is a question of stylistic difference, of a 
different manner, which appears above all 
in the armour, in the type of apparel, in 
the features of the face, certainly not in 
the symbols, which remain those fixed by 
Iconographic tradition. 


TANKAS nn. 164-166 (Plates 197, 198, X). 


These tankas represent two aspects of rT'a 
mgrin, Hayagriva. This god, common to 
the Hindu and to the mahayanic pantheon, 
has travelled all over Asia, with Buddhism. 
A Dutch orientalist, Van Gulik, has written 
a fine monograph about him; anyone want- 
ing further information concerning this di- 
vinity’s vicissitudes and fortunes, should read 
it.77) The second aspect represented in these 
two tankas however is not described in the 
sadbanas published by Van Gulik, but it cor- 
responds to formulas for meditation, followed 
in Tibet to this day. I allude, for instance, 
to the rTa mgrin yan gsan k’ros pai sgrub t'abs 
dat yan gsan gi smon agrel of the Pan c’en lama 
Blo bzan dpal Idan bstan pai fii ma, complete 
works, vol. fa. 

In this liturgical treatise is described K’ro 
boi rgyal po rta mgrin’s image (p. 11), of a 
red colour, with three faces and six arms; the 
central face is red, the left one green, the 
tight one red: over the three faces issue three 
horse’s heads, of a dark green colour. The 
hands on the right hold respectively a rdo 
rje, a trident and a sword; the first hand 
on the left is in the threatening mudra, the 
other two brandish an arrow and a noose 
made of human guts. He has eight feet, 
which trample on eight snakes. He wears 
the usual ornaments of terrific deities. As 
we see, the Pan c’en lama’s sadhana corres- 
ponds to the figure represented in the tanka 
n. 160 (Plate 197), with a small difference: 
in the second hand on the right the trident 
is replaced by a khatvaiga; in the second 
hand on the left an arrow replaces the trident. 
Above, standing, two bodhisattvas: P’yag 
tdor and P’yag na pad ma.?7*) 

Tanka n. 165 (Plate 198) represents the 
same god in yab yum form. This aspect too has 
three faces and six arms; the face on the right 
is white, the central one red and the left one 
green. His hands on the right grasp a lotus, a 
hook, a club (be con). In his hands, on the 
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left a skull-cap full of blood (baa dmar), a 
noose made of guts and a sword. Apparel 
and ornaments are those of the wrathful deities. 
On his shoulders, rDo rie k’yun’s wings. 

He embraces the Yum c’en Pad ma gar 
dban, of a dark blue colour, with one face 
and two hands: her right hand grasps a 
heart dripping blood, her left a skull-cap 
(dui c’en) full of blood. 

Above the god sGrol ma, surrounded by 
monks in various attitudes. Below mGon 
po, four-armed, the C’os rgyal, dPal Idan Tha 
mo, then two mK’a’ agro ma on a wolf(z), 
tNam t’os sras and [Cam srin. 

Tanka n. 166 (Plate X), reproduces the 
same type represented in tanka n. 164. 
Only the acolytes in the lower portion are 
different. In the centre 1Cam srin (see tanka 
n. 175), with bTsan rgod on his left and 
Rig pai lha mo on his right (ibid.). Above 
dPal Idan lha mo and a particular aspect of 
mGon po. 


TANKA n. 167 (Plate 199). 


This tanka represents the same god which 
we have seen in tanka n. 148, rDo rje p’ur bu, 
the deification of the pur bu, the magic nail, 
kila, with which the exorcist nails to a given 
surface the hostile forces, after having van- 
quished them and rendered them harmless 
by virtue of the mantra. rDo rye p'ur bu is 
thus another instance of the deification of 
licurgical instruments or of ritual formulas. 
Mantrayana Buddhism offers some extremely 
remarkable examples of this. The Nin ma 
pa, particularly devoted to exorcistic rites, 
contributed to the great diffusion of rDo 
rje p’ur bu’s Tantric cult, next the Sa skya 
pa followed. The dGe lugs pa could 
not remain indifferent to a deity which the 
other schools had included among the most 
powerful and awe-inspiring C’os skyon and 
mGon po: therefore they too became interes 
ted in his liturgies: in fact tanka n.114 comes 
from the Yellow School, while the other is 


assigned by Padmasambhava’s image to the 
rNin ma pa sect. This form of tDo re 
p'ur bu is also known by the name of ma 
byed rdo rje g¥on nu, or simply rDo 1; 
‘ é je 
gZon nu (Vajrakumara), as to whose litur 
it is well to read, for instance, the dPal rio 
rje gzon nu dkyil ak’or gyi co ga bdud ajoms rol pa 
by Taranatha (complete works, vol. ja). : 

As to the god’s essence, the Vajrayana 
states this god to be an aspect of Heruka 
K’to boi rgyal po.?”9)_ He is represented with 
three heads, six hands and four feet, the face 
on the right white, the left one red, the central 
one dark blue and bearing three eyes. He has 
six hands: the first pair on the left clasp the 
nine-branched rdo rje and the five-branched 
tdo rje, the first hand on the left is in the 
threatening mudra, the second brandishes a 
trident. In the last pair of hands he grasps 
the p’ur bu + embracing his Sakti or yum. 
With his legs wide apart, he tramples upon 
two rudra, male and female. 

He wears a tiger-skin on the lower part of 
his body and an elephant skin above. On his 
back he has diamond wings; his sakti - called 
aK’or lo rgyas adebs ma - is dark blue, with 
one face and two hands: in the right she holds 
a bell marked with a rdo tje and in the left 
a skull-cap full of blood, which she offers 
to her mate. Around them unfolds the cycle 
the cycle of the 10 Krodha, summarized in 
the table on following page. 

It is clear then that tanka n. 167 condenses 
the cycle of this god, reducing the k’ro bo 
of the retinue to five; however, Tra ksad, 
on a black horse and other deities, are added 
in the lower part of the tanka. 

This iconographic pattern varies some- 
what as to the symbols of the hands; thus, for 
instance, in the liturgy dedicated to this god: 
rDo rie p’ur pai sgrub skor, and rDo re par pai 
mon par ttogs of Grags pa rgyal mts’an, one 
of the first Sa skya pa abbots (works, vol. fia), 
the god carries in his last pair of hands a bell 
and a p’ur bu; in tanka n. 114, instead of the 


bell, he grasps a wheel, akor lo. 
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$akti 


Trample: upon 





Symbols of the two cen- 
a eee the others all 
Point of space Name Fare! “Tene the ve tra: fle 
je and skull, the lase 
two the pur by 
above K’ro bo him | 3 garland, bow and 
mdsad arrows 
Fast rNam rgyal 3 | rdo rje and ak’or lo 
South-East aByug snon po 3 club 
South gSin rje gied 3 | club and ax 
South-West Mi gyo 3 sword and lance 
West tTa mgrin dmar | 3 lotus and dragon 
North-West gZan gyis mitub | 3 | hand, fAy-whisk 
North bDud resi k’yil 3 double rdo rje and 
club 
North-East K’ams gsum rnam 3 rdo rje and trident 
rgyal 
below sTobs c’en 3 hammer, stake to 
stab criminals 
(gtam Si) 





Lha mo rdo tje 
sgta sbyin 


rDo rje sgeg mo 


rDo rje sder mo 


rDo rje dur k’rod 
ma 


rDo re gtun 
rDo tje gtum mo 


tDo rje mda’ 
rDo rje rlun abyin 
rDo rje gsod byed 


rDo rje skul byed 


Ts’ans pa and 
Ts’ans ma 

Rudra 
drani 


Agni and his sakti 


and In 


Yama and = sokti 


Srin poand Srin mo 
Varuna and Sakti 


Wind god and 
goddess 


Yaksa and Yak- 
sini 

dBan Idan and 
Sakti 

Sa bdag 


In tanka n. 148 Padmasambhava’s figure 
has at his side P’yag na rdo rje, another form 
of rDor rje gzon nu. Below dPal Idan lha 
mo, an undefined deity, rNam t’os sras and 


Jambhala. 


TANKA n. 168 (Plate 200). 


This tanka too takes us back to religious 
intuitions preceding Buddhism: surrounded 
by a flaming halo, which blazes and flares 
up, as if urged by a furious conflagration, a 
monstrous creature, on horseback and wearing 
a watrior’s complete armour, seems to be flung 
against invisible enemies. This demon, as his 
apparel and his iconographic type clearly show, 
is a bTsan, i. e. one of the Bon gods, accep- 
ted by the tolerant catholicity of Buddhism. 

Very probably this creature is bTsan rgod, 
concerning whom see appendix two. 

We shall meet him in tanka n. 175, as 
Beg tse’s comrade; this is an independent 


iconographic interpretation, which in its turn 
does not even coincide with that of the most 
ancient Bon po tradition; see bTsan rgod 
bskan mdos drag rtsa ba gter spuns.*°) In 
his right hand he holds a lance, the left, 
in the threatening mudri, carries a noose. 
Above, in the centre, Tso k’a pa and 
his principal disciples. Under the terrible 
pageant accompanying the fiend, dPal Idan 
lha mo, gSin rje, tNam t’os sras. Below, 
mT’ in Zal bzan mo, Ma geig dpal lha mo 
and other bTssan. 


TANKA n. 169 (Celesia di Vigliasco col- 
lection, Plate 201). 


A monstruous creature, with four heads 
and four arms, whirling in its cosmic dance, 
looms gigantic in the centre of this tanka. A 
bruised human body writhes in the pitiless 
gtip of its huge mouth. The weight of the 


monster’s awful bulks crushes a demon, 
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twisting in the throes of atrocious pain. The 
god wears a wreath of skulls, his ornaments 
are snakes, curling and twining in threaten- 
ing coils. Thus Tibetan iconography re- 
presents Mahakala, Nag po c’en po,”*!) and 
precisely the form known by the name of Nag 
po c’en po Zin skyon stobs ap’rog dban po. 
He is usually represented with four heads; the 
central one is blue and chews a human body, 
the one of the left, white, is smiling grimly; 
the red head on the left has a most fierce 
expression and a fourth dark head is on top. 
The first right hand brandishes a gri gug with 
a tdo rje-shaped handle and cuts with it a 
skull, supported by the corresponding left 
hand; it is used as a cup, in which the 
demons’ blood will be poured. 

In the other hand on the right side the god 
holds a sword (according to other iconogra- 
phical treatises, a small lance). In the last 
hand on the left, a lance ending in a trident. 
Under his left armpit a golden vase full of 
ambrosia. He tramples on a body symboliz- 
ing the demons bGegs. Each head has three 
eyes, and the garland crowning two of the 
heads is made of skulls; the girdle (do Sal) is 
strung with human heads freshly severed. 
The figure stands out horribly from a fam- 
ing halo which dances all about him in the 
flickering fury of its fiery tongues. 

Below, in a vortex of fire, four witches 
whirl; they are naked, with breasts withered 
and flabby and they brandish the gri gug 
in their right hands and grasp a skull-cap in 
the left. They are the four Las byed rnal abyor 
ma, i. .: Yum c’en gyun mo, black, who in 
the mandala is on the gods’ right hand; Las 
mdsad gtum mo, green, on the left; Srin mo 
c’en mo, dark red, in front; Sin ga glia ma 
dark yellow, behind. 

In the centre, below, Mahakala, in a 
Brahman’s aspect (Bram ze gzugs can dpa’ bo) 
playing the rkan glia, a flute made out of a 
human thigh-bone, while his right hand fran- 
tically shakes the magic tambourine (damaru) 
(see Zin skyon bzi Idan dhan p’yug gi gtor c’en po 


sgrub ap’en gyi lag len c’o ga las bi Ibun orub b 
Taranatha, complete works, vol, ma) re 

On the top of the tanka rDo te ac’an 
with Sakti: between images of saints and one 


Buddha. 


TANKAS nn. 170-173 (Plates Y, 202-204), 


They are all related to the same mystical 
cycle, i. e. to dPal Idan lha mo: what has 
been said concerning this goddess in Indo- 
Tibetica (III, part I, p. 99 ff.) dispenses me 
from repetition. Here I need only recall that 
her name corresponds to that of Sri-devi, one 
of the many appelatives of the Magna Mater, 
the cosmic force which, at one and the same 
time, nourishes life and kills, in a perpe- 
tually alternating rythm. This goddess has a 
prevailingly terrific aspect: Buddhism, when 
it received her in its pantheon, transfigured her 
mystical meaning and interpreted her as a 
beatific power, vanquishing and suppres- 
sing opposite forces. Implicitly, according 
to the new psychology instituted by Bud- 
dhism, such forces are those psychical activi- 
ties which keep us in bondage to life and 
consequently to death. 

Dogmatically dPal Idan lha mo is con- 
sidered by Tibetan mythographs as the ter- 
rific and combative aspect of dByans caf 
ma, whom the Hindus consider Brahma’s 
daughter, while, according to the Buddhist 
tradition, she is the voice of a Jig rten dban 
pyug. She is accordingly identified with 
the spirit (t’ugs) of that pacified deity, but 
often assumes a terrific aspect in order to 
fight evil powers. Her story 1s related in the 
mK’a’ agro ma me Ice abar bai rgywd (TouoKu, 
Cat., p. 842; see above p. 218 f.). 

Her cult was introduced into Tibet by the 
pandita U rgyan gSan ba Ses rab, also known 
under another name as Lva va pa dmar pa; 
he communicated her liturgy to 1Cei snags 
ac’an abyun gnas bzafi po, who transmitted it 
to gNubs rgyal ba ye Ses.) From that time 
the goddess was included among the C os 
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skyon of the gNubs school, and was conside- 
red an accolyte of P’ur ba. Later she was 
taken as Srua ma by Prajiiaguru, another 
exorcist of the Zan school, and was placed 
under the yi dam dGra nag, then the Sa skya 
pa placed her under the yi dam gSed dmar. 

From the Sa skya school she passed to the 
dGe lugs pa thanks to dGe adun grub, who 
made her the principal deity of the cycle of the 
bsTan srun of Ri bo dGa’ Idan. Her cult 
and her liturgy were then finally settled by 
this school which gave her greater and greater 
prominence, thanks both to dGe adun rgya 
mts’o and to fifth Dalat Lama; both of them in 
their works treated amply of her rites and cult. 

From that time the diffusion of this god- 
dess increased; she was received as a Srun 
ma wherever the Yellow Sect spread, not 
only in Tibet but also in Mongolia, both 
in temples and in noblemen’s chapels (see 
dPal Man dmag zor rgyal moi gdams skor mk’a’ 
agro zal Iwi las las b&i spyi bsgril gsan sgrub dan 
beas pai ap'rin las bklags c’og tu bkod pa Zar byun 
a p’yi dpal Iba drag rgyal ma gyu sgron ma de mo 
ram kyi gsol me’od dan beas pa rin c’en nor bui 
do sal, etc., by Blo bzan dpal Idan c’os kyi 
grags pa bstan pai dba p’yug). 

The goddess is manifested under manifold 
hypostases: Dus mts’an ma, the Kali of 
Hinduism, Remati i. e. Revati, Dus b2i lha 
mo, aDod k’ams dban p’yug ma, Dud sol 
ma, Rab brtan ma, the Earth. When dPal 
Idan lha mo entered Tibet, her mystical real- 
ity developed a new complication; she be- 
came assimilated to the native deities which in 
some manner recalled her character and her 
fundamental aspects: the endless number of 
gNan, Sa bdag and bsTan srun offered, from 
this point of view, an inexhaustible source 
of mystical figures, having all the qualities 
needed to melt into the type of the dPal Idan 
Iha mo. Consequently the goddess’s Tibetan 
aspect is very important, on account of the 
survival of primitive Bon religious intuitions 
which appear under a Buddhist disguise. 
She, in fact, is called gNan rgyal mo, and as I 


have proved in a just-quoted chapter of Indo- 
Tibetica, she is identified with the most ancient 
native deities of Tibet. The latter, in the form 
of 12 bsTan srun, form a circle around her. 

This composite character of dPal Idan lha 
mo, as a centre of attraction for other native 
deities of a kindred nature, explains why the 
goddess’s mandala is so complex. If, for 
instance, we peruse one of the most important 
works concerning her liturgy in the Yellow 
Sect, like the dPal Idan dmag zor rgyal moi gdams 
skor it clearly appears that many of dPal Idan 
Iha mo’s acolytes have scanty relations with 
India: many gods of the mandala dedicated 
to her in Tibetan liturgy do not reproduce 
Indian sadhana faithfully, but have been 
elaborated in Tibetan surroundings, attracting 
therein the most notable native deities which 
triumphant Buddhism was unable to eradicate. 

dPal Idan dmag zor is described as 
follows: “ the body is of a dark blue colour; 
she has one face and two hands; in her right 
hand she bandishes a club, surmounted by a 
rdo rje, over the brains of those who have bro- 
ken their promise; in the left, on a level with 
her heart, she holds a skullcap full of blood 
and of substances used in exorcism (fun). 
Her wide mouth, gnashing its sharp teeth, 
ghaws a corpse; her joyous yelps resemble 
roaring thunder. She has three red, round 
eyes, gleaming like lightning. Her yellowish 
hair stands on end, eyelashes and beard blaze 
like the fire which flames up at the end of 
cosmic aeons. As earrings, she wears in her 
right ear a lion and in her left a snake; a dia- 
dem made out of five skulls, a scarf of 15 
freshly-severed heads, dripping blood. On 
her blood-sprinkled body she has many 
marks made with ashes gathered in cemeteries 
and greasy fingerprints. On the top of her 
head the moon and on her navel the solar 
disc, a scarf (Ihab lbub) made of pieces of 
black silk; instead of an antelope-hide, 
humans skins. The upper part of her body 
is covered with drapery made of a fresh 
tiger-skin, held together by two snakes; a 
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k’ram sin?) is stuck in her belt. She has a 
scarf made of dice (vo rdo) white and black; 
on her head a peacock-feather umbrella ,,. 
Her mandala, according to the above- 
quoted treatise, is conceived as follows: 


I. aP’rin las b&i ma mo 


Behind the goddess, in the centre of the 
mandala (gtso bo) Zi bai lha mo, a white 
mirror in her right hand, on a mule; on the 
right, on a yellow mule, rGyas pa kyi lha mo, 
yellow, with one face and two hands; in 
her right hand she holds a vase of ambrosia, 
in her left a gem. 

On the left, on a red mule, dBan kyi lha 
mo, red; one face, two hands, in the right 
a hook, in the left a noose. 

In front, Drag poi lha mo on a black mule, 
one face two hands; in the right the k’ram sin 
and in the left the staff (dbyug) with noose. 


Il. aK’or ma mo bzi 


Remati gsan sgrub (esoteric), one face, 
two hands, on a corpse; in her right hand a 
sword, in the left a human head freshly severed. 

Srog bdud ma, black on a black horse; 
right hand: a human heart, left: a hook. 

T’og ap’en ma drag ma, ted, trampling 
the sun and moon, holds in both hands a 
bag full of lightning and hail. 

Nad gton ma, black with a scorpion’s 
head; right hand open, in the left a bag 
of diseases; riding a camel. All four with 
pendant breasts and snake necklaces (ga Sal). 


III. Dregs pa bzi 


K’yab ajug c’en po, ten-headed; the 
three on the right white, the three on the left 
red, the three in the centre dark like the rest 
of the body, the one above is a raven’s head, 
in the first two hands bow and arrow, in the 
other two, a banner with the image of a makara 
(makaradbvaja) and noose. 


bTsan rgod, red, wearing cuirass and helmet. 
in the right hand a lance, in the left a sce: 
riding the red horse peculiar to the bTsan, 

bDud mgon, black, with a lion’s head; right 
hand bearing a lance with a military banner 
(rw mts’on), left hand throws at his enemies 
pieces of the victims sacrificed (dmar Stor), 

tGyal po li byin ha ra, pink, a rdo re in 
the right hand, a skullcap in the left, 

C’u srin gdon can, dark blue; a noose in the 
right hand; in the left she holds the end of 


the rein (tur sna = fur mt’a’). 


IV. Bran gyog me'ed bzi 


bDud mo Remati, dark blue, a sword in 
the right hand, a skull-cap full of blood in 
the left, riding an ass with a white blaze on 
his forehead (gva pa). 

Nad kyi bdag mo, dark blue; dice (Fo rdo) 
in the right hand, in the left a red silk band 
(byan dmar?*)); riding a mule. 

sKye mt’ia ma, black; grasps a human 
heart in her right hand; her left hand in 
threatening mudra; riding a stag. 

K’ri sman sa le ma, white, holding in her 
hands a makara’s skin; rides a black bird. 


V. Dus b2i tha mo 


dByid kyi rgyal mo, dark blue: in the right 
hand a razor, in the left a skull-cap; riding a mule. 
dByar kyi rgyal mo, dark red; in her right 
hand a hook, in the left a skullcap; riding a stag. 
sTon gyi rgyal mo yellow; in the right hand 
a weapon (zor) and in the left a skull-cap. 
gDun gyi rgyal mo, dark blue; in the right 
hand khatvaiga and skull-cap, riding a camel. 


VI. Ts’e rin me’ed lia 
1. bKra Sis ts’e rin ma; with rdo rje and 
vase, riding a lion. 
2. mT’in gi Zal bzan ma, blue; with 
banner (ba dan) and mirror, riding a rkyan 
(cfr. tanka n. 31). 
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3. Mi gyo blo bzai ma, yellow; with mon- 
goose, riding a tiger. 

4. Cod pan megtin bzan, red; with gem 
and bag, riding a stag. 

s. glad dkar agro bzan; green, his attri- 
butes are the durva grass and a snake-noose; 
riding on a dragon. 


VII. Cycle of the 12 bsTan srun 


Do rje kun grags ma, blue, wearing a 
cloak (t’ul pa) made of a thousand snakes 
and a yak-skin belt; riding the blue dragon 
(of thunder) (gyw abrug). 

rDo tje gya’ ma, blue; dressed in yak- 
skins, with a belt of k’yuh wings, holds the 
prur bu and rides a three-legged mule. 

rDo rje kun bzan ma, white, with rdo re; 
riding a lion. 

rDo rje bgegs kyi gtso, blue; wearing an 
clephant-skin and a belt of k’yun wings, 
with p’ur bu, on a yellow stag. 

rDo tje spyan geig ma, white, carrying a cup 
full of blood; standing on a white stag (duit 5a). 

Do rje dpal gyi yum, yellow, with an 
arrow, riding a k’yun. 

tDo rje klu mo, white; with a staff (dbyug), 
tiding a boar. 

tDo rje drag mo, green; has a belt of k’yun 
wings and brandishes the p’ur bu. Rides a 
ninezhorned white yak. 

tDo rje dpal mo, black; with vase full of 
blood, riding on a Kon horse (koa rta). 

rDo rje sman gcig ma, red, with p’ur bu 
of leather (bse); riding a black mule with 
a yellow muzzle. 

tDo rje gya’ mo, dark red; carries a p’ur 
bu made of khadira (sen Iden), tides a wild sheep 
(tna ba yu mo = gna’ ba). 

tDo rje dril bu gzugs legs ma, blue, with 
tambourine and flute (glia bw); riding a tur- 
quoise-coloured lion (gyui sen ge). 


Naturally the mandala summarized above 
is only one pattern out of many possible man- 


dalas of the goddess; her hypostases being many, 


the mandala changes as her aspects and her 
names vary, and her acolytes’ number and 
character are multiplied accordingly. So, for 
instance, the dPal ye ses kyi tha mo dud sol 
mai gsah bsgrub ap’rin las kyi adod ajo by 
Pad ma dkar po (complete works, vol. ta) 
is centred round that aspect of the goddess 
known by the name of Dud sol ma, which is 
represented with four arms, a sword, skull- 
cap, arrow, trident, riding a rkyan; around 
her: Nag mo, naked, carrying a human heart 
and a skull, on a red ass. Next four Rigs 
bzii Iha mo, white, yellow, pink and green. 
In their right hands the gri gug, and in the 
left a skull-cap. Then: Sen ge gdon can, 
sTag gi gdon can, sPyan ki gdon can, P’ag 
gi gdon can, Bya rgod gyi gdon can, sKyun 
ka gdon can, Dur bya gdon can, Bya rog 
gi gdon can, Kankali gdon can riding a tiger, 
another Kankali gdon can riding a stag, a third 
riding a monkey, a fourth on a black mule. 

These mandalas, which I have chosen out 
of many one might quote, thus allow us to 
identify the deity represented on the tankas 
as dPal Idan lha mo, Remati who always 
holds a club (be con). The absence of a 
sword should mean that the artist did not 
intend to represent that aspect of hers which 
is called Remati aDod k’ams dban p’yug ma, 
symbolized by a sword; conversely the attri- 
bution would be confirmed by her eartings, 
which in this case must be a lion and a snake, 
as is clearly seen in tankas n. 171 and n. 173. 

In tanka n. 173 the lower group represents 
Ts’e rin ma, with her four sisters. 

In tanka n. 172 the figure near the central 
deity is Nag mo: the other figures, emerging 
in flaming halos from the black terrors of the 
abyss and riding furiously on their misshapen 
mounts, are the four Rigs bzi lha mo. In 
the upper part of tanka n. 173, a serene image 
of dByans can ma, playing the vind. 

On the contrary Dud sol ma, another name 
for aDod k’ams dban p’yug ma is certainly 
recognizable in tanka n. 170 (Plate Y) one 
of the most beautiful in this collection for the 
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suggestive power of its images, which stand out 
with a hellish glimmer on the gloomy back- 
ground of cosmic night. Here the goddess 
is represented according to Pad ma dkar po’s 
model, quoted above. 

Before closing, it will be well, as the subject 
is akin to these tankas, to mention tanka n. 41 
also. It represents precisely gZal mt’in bzan 
po, whom we have just met as one of the god- 
desses included in the Ts’e rin. ma’s cycle, 
which surround dPal Idan mo. But in this 
tanka, as in the one reproduced in Asiatic 
Mythology, p. 182, she has been promoted to 
the dignity of an independent goddess: she is 
the gT'so bo of the group of divine and fien- 
dish beings which unfolds round her; indeed 
among her retinue we find in this case pre- 
cisely dPal Idan lha mo, twovarmed and 
four-armed, represented on the lower edge 
of the tanka. Immediately below comes the 
group of the Ts’e rim mc’ed Ina. On the 
sides bsTan rgod and bsTan srun. Above, 
Padmasambhava, between two rNin ma pa 
masters. In the lower left-hand corner the seven 
gems. The donors are behind the mounts’ legs. 


TANKA n. 174 (Barluzzi collection, Plate 
205). 


The tanka represents Sen ge gdon ma, 
Simhavaktra, an aspect of Ye Ses mk’a’ agro 
ma. Her cult was introduced into Tibet 
by the Lotsava of Ba ri, to whom it was 
revealed by rDo rje gdan pa;7*s) the Lotsava 
had turned to him on the advice of sPyi t’er 
the Nepalese, when he overcame in a philo- 
sophical debate the heretic sKal Idan rgyal 
po (see, for instance, dPal sa skya pai gser 
c'os mk’a’ agro seh ge gdon mai rjes gnan las ts’ogs 
mnon rtogs sin tu zab pai gdams pain sGrub t’abs 
kun btus, fia). Then the goddess appeared to 
him and revealed the secrets of her liturgy. 
The goddess may be represented either alone 
or in a threefold group: Ye Ses mk’a’ agro 
ma, with a lion’s head, in the centre; another 
with a tiger’s head on her right, a third one 


with a bear’s head on the left. See Sen ge 
g4on sion mo gter ak’or gsum nan sgrub abs ries 
gran las ts'ogs dari beas rdo rjei sprin car in sCryh 
tabs kun btus, fia. But her iconography 
some of her rarest esoteric forms excepted, 
is the same. In her tight hand she brite 
dishes a gri gug whose hilt has the form of a 
tdo rje; in her left she holds, on a level with 
her breast, a skull full of blood; under her 
right armpit she has a kbatvanga, 

The goddess’s image is repeated in the 
two small figures on the right and on the 
left: in the centre, below, rNam t’os sras, 
on the left P’yag rdor, on the right rDo 
rye sems dpa’. On the sides, five on each 
side, the ten P’yogs skyon. Above, rDo 
re ac’an in the centre; on the right rDo Te 
sems dpa’ and other Buddhas, Rin c’en 
abyun Idan on the left, rNam par snan 
mdsad and Byams pa. 


TANKA nt. 175 (Plates 206-208), 


This tanka represents a fiendish creature; 
he wears a scaly cuirass and furiously bran- 
dishes a sword, which blazes like burning 
fire. He is a bTssan, i. e. a survival of those 
native deities which Buddhism, unable to 
suppress them, absorbed. 

This demon, usually called 1Cam sria 
“brother and sister,, like all the indigenous 
terrific deities, was received into the lamaist 
pantheon as a custodian of temples and sa- 
cred things and above all as a watchful de- 
fender of the faith. He ruthlessly punishes 
those who break their vows or offend against 
the sanctity of the Law and he belongs to 
tDo rje ajigs byed’s retinue, indeed he 1s 
the chief of the bsTan srun. His task 1s to 
“ destroy and exterminate all those who offend 
against the Victorious’s teachings, according 
to the orders he has received ftom the Bud- 
dha,,. Thus says a liturgy dedicated to 
him, bsTan bsrun kun gyi rje bo cos skyoi dregs 
pa lcam sri gi gtor bsgrub pa ji ltar bya bai ts'ul 
yid bain dba gi rgyal po, by the Pan c’en blama 
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Blo bzan dpal Idan bstan pai fii ma (com- 
plete works, vol. fa). He is represented in 
this tanka as iconography directs: his colour 
js red, because his abode is a mountain of 
copper; he has two arms; the right one bran- 
dishes the copper sword, ready to slay whoever 
breaks his vow, the left is bent and carries 
to his mouth the heart of his enemies; he 
tightly clasps under his arm a bow and ar- 
row. He has a diadem of skulls and three 
eyes; his body 1s covered with a copper 
cuirass (beg tse), hence another name he is 
known by: Beg tse. 

His waist is girdled with a string of heads; 
on his left stands his sister, Rig pai lha mo, 
her face is red and her body blue: with her 
right hands she brandishes a copper sword and 
in her left she holds the p’ur bu, with which 
she nails dregs to the ground; she is riding 
on a lioness which tramples a human body. 

On 1Cam srin’s right is the red Srog bdag, 
with one face and two hands; his right hand 
shakes a lance, in the left he holds the bTsan’s 
noose (see tanka n. 120). Below and around 
him, his eight acolytes, in frenzied agita- 
tion, brandish copper swords in their right 
hands; in the mandala they should occupy 
a well-defined place; to the East Mi of a red 
or variegated colour; to the South a red Ri 
rtsi mi; to the West a red Kro dhi mi; to the 
North Srog bdag Ko 3an; to the South- 
East red Om kri mi; on the South-West red 
Ro kri mi; on the North-West red Ham San 
m1; to the North-East Srog bdag t’al ba. They 
form a group called of the eight “ grit’ogs.,, , 
“those who hold daggers,,. 

A Mongol legend, related by Griinwedel,?*®) 
says that when bSod nams rgya mts’o went 
to Mongolia to convert Altan Khan, Beg 
tse caused a troop of demons to appear before 
him, under the form of various animals, 
with the aim of frightening him and turning 
him from his purpose. Then the Tibetan 
monk assumed the appearence of Avaloki- 
tefvara, having four hands and the hoofs 
of his horse left everywhere imprints of the 


six-lettered mantra: on ma ni pad me ham. Beg tse 
acknowledged that he was unable to compete 
with the new religion and its apostle and 
he became converted. 

It may be seen that here the story of the 
bTsans’s submission, effected by Padmasam- 
bhava, as told in the rNin ma pa scriptures, 
Is repeated. This would allow us to suppose 
that Beg tse was originally one of the Mongol 
gods, later transformed, due to his popularity, 
into Sa bdag or bTsan; it is a process of 
which we will quote in the appendix other 
interesting instances, all desumed from the 
hagiographic literature of the dGe lugs pa, 
as a consequence of the penetration of Bud- 
dhism among the Mongols, which they had 
brought about. 

The late origin of this god seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that no trace of him 
is found in the most ancient liturgical hand- 
books; indeed it seems that - the Yellow Sect 
excepted » Beg tse is not very popular. Evi- 
dently the triumph of the Yellows may have 
spread his cult, but he always remained a 
yi dam of the dGe lugs pa, who have given 
him a well-defined iconographic type, toge- 
ther with his sister; the two beings cannot 
be separated. They are called by the col- 
lective name of 1Cam srin, brother and sister, 
on the model of !Cam dral; in the same way 
Min srin, brother and sister, belonging to the 
cycle of the Gur mgon.”*”) Although introdu- 
ced into Tibet in much older times, this god 
shows the same connections with local cults, 
so typical of these cycles of terrific deities. 

The god’s very name (it is not a goddess, 
as S. Cu. Das says, s. v.) also seems to be of 
foreign origin. Beg tse means “hidden shirt 
of mail,,, and must hence be compared 
with the Mongol bagddr, cotte de mailles cachées 
(KowaLewskl, p- 1125), Jagatai: baktar, Per- 
sian: bagtar. The comparison had been al- 
ready made by Laurer, Loan words, n. 199 
(Sino-Iranica, p. $75) but it is difficult to 
explain the divergence of the second syllable, 
particularly if the loan took place in late 
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umes. Probably the word beg tse in the sense 
of “hidden shirt of mail,, is an older loan, 
and it is not certain that the god, although 
he was a god of war, owed his name to his 
cuirass. In Mongol demonology there is a 
fiend Bug, Mostagrt, Textes oraux Ordos, s.v. 

Above, two deities: Mafijusri and rDo 
rje ajigs byed. Under Mafjusri: sGrol ma 
on the left the C’os rgyal. 


TANKA n. 176 (Plate 209). 


This is an astrological tanka: in the cen- 
tre, a little towards the bottom, a monstrous 
figure of sGra gcan adsin, or better of K’yab 
ajug sgra gcan adsin, Rahu’s personification, 
or perhaps K’yab ajug c’en po, Mahavisnu. 
He has nine faces, and above them all a 
raven’s head. 

Above Tson k’a pa, and under him a 
figure of the Buddha, with serpents on his 
head, to be identified with Klui dban. 

Under sGra gcan adsin k’yun, the Ga- 
tuda which, having entered Tibet together 
with Buddhism, was assimilated to the k’yun, 
a mythological animal of Bon po tradition, 
symbolizing the sun. 

In the two upper edges, two figures of 
K’ro bo; below mGon po, with six arms, 
accompanied by his gakti and Sen ge sgra, 
one of aJam dpal’s manifestations; on the two 
lower edges gSin rje, god of death, and a 
mK’a’ agro ma. 

On each side of the god, astrological 
symbols: the eight par k’a which Tibetan 
astrology has borrowed from the Chinese, 
and the Me ba dgu (concerning which see 
WADDELL, p. 457): 


TANKA nh. 177 (Plate 210). 
On the black background are drawn, 


in flexible gilded lines, figures of animals 
and, less frequently, of persons: in the centre, 
on a Chinese cup, a symbolical offering, 
gtor ma, containing seven gems (see above, 


P- 302). Lower down the gtor ma proper 
to terrific deities: it is represented by a skull 
resting upon three smaller skulls, full of 
red blood and grey fat: above, a heart and 
two eyes torn from the body of a slain enemy: 
on each side two more skull-caps with 
blood still warm and smoking; below, the 
altar with mote offerings and ritual objects. 
Hanging from above, like a canopy, the 
skin of a flayed man. The environment is 
one proper to terrific deities. The figures 
represented probably point to the deity to 
whom the tanka is consecrated: in it we find, 
besides a man, a camel, an ass, a rkyan (2), 
an elephant, a yak, a lion, a wolf, a dog, a 
goat, a fox; many of these animals, in fact, 
are placed in rDo rje ajigs byed’s mandala: 
camel, dog, sheep, wolf (fox), owl, raven, 
lion, hawk, eagle, hen. See f. i. bCom Idan 
adas gin rje gied poi dkyil ak’or rab abyams kyi 
sgrub t’abs ap’rin las kyi ti ma abum gyi gzi briid 
of Taranatha, complete works, vol. t’a, p. 47. 

These animals refer to gSin rje pied’s va- 
rious messangers, p’o ia, which have animals’ 
faces or ride on animals, later taken as their 
symbols: man, buffalo, garuda, ass, camel, 
black dog, sheep, wolf or fox (Ice spyan), the 
mounts of the eight g&in rje; vulture, owl, 
hawk, raven, parrot, grouse, falcon, eagle, the 
mounts of the eight p’o fa mo (see dPal rdo re 
ajigs byed kyi nal abyor dan qbul ba drug cu rtsa 
b3ii_gtor c’og gi dga’ don k’ams gsum zil snon, by 
the same author, p. 10). 

On the other hand a black bird to the 
right, a black dog to the left, a black fox 
(Icags spyan = Ice spyan) on the back, a black man 
in front, a black eagle on the top are the 
acolytes of rDo rje nag po (TARANATHA, 
gTor c’o ga reyun, vol. Na). 

But a more detailed description of these 
offerings, proper to the terrific deities, is 
found in another work by the same author: 
mGon po zal bzi pai sgos bskais pa (complete 
works, vol. ma). ‘In the skull the arghya 
is made of human blood, instead of lowers 
the five senses, fat instead of incense, mans 
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liquid fat 1s used to (feed the) lamps, per- 
fume is human bile, flesh is the offering of 
food, flutes made of human thigh-bones and 
skulls are used to make music, guts instead 
of bands, hanging draperies (ap’ yan ap’rul) are 
heart and lungs, hair taken from corpses are 
used as fly-whisks, human skins (2if cen) as 
canopies (ap’an gdugs), then a black yak, a 
black sheep, a black dog,,. 

But the greatest correspondence with the 
images of the tanka is found in the lists of 
the dPal mgon tra kiad kyi ap’rin las bskan gso sogs 
fier mk’o aga’ Zig by Taranatha, vol. ma: black 


horse, camel, wild yak (abron), black sheep, 
black dog, tiger, leopard (gzig), lion, brown 
bear (dom), mule, wolf, hawk, k’yui, dragon, 
buffalo, snake, raven-little flags of black stuff, 
dagger, sword. 

Concerning these symbols, as used in 
exotcistic rites, see also Pad ma t’an yig, transl. 
ToussaINT, Pp. 310. 

On the tanka are also drawn the seven 
gems; the general, the minister, the woman, 
the horse, the elephant, the wheel, the gem; 
but also the house and then the other symbols 
of good omen. 
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MANDALA 


TANKA n. 178 (Plates 211-213). 
It might apparently be taken for a mandala, 


but if carefully examined the mandala scheme 
is discovered to be purely external and the 
meaning of the picture quite different: we 
see a multiplication of houses and temples, 
and on the interior side small figures of 
deities inside palaces: in front of the central 
image two mandala. Above in the centre 
tDo rje ac’an - underneath, a standing yab 
yom figure, viz. that determined aspect of Dus 
kyi ak’or lo which is known as Zun ajug 
dus ak’or lo.?**) On the left: in a palace, rDor 
rje ac’an, on his left gSin rje gSed, and on 
the right other yab yum figures. 

Next, on the left, eight figures of kings; 
two more on the right, under the palace just 
described. These images are accompanied 
by inscriptions. 

On the left, 1st row above: 

C’os rgyal bla ma zla ba bzah po, C’os rgyal tha 
yi dban p’yug, C’os rpyal gzi briid mt’a’ yas. 


2nd row: 


C’os rgyal zla ba sbyin, C’os rgyal tha yi dban 
p’y4g, C’os rgyal sna ts’ogs gzugs, ...Lha yi dbat Idan, 
Rigs Idan ajam dpal dbyans. 


On the nght: 
Rigs Idan drag po akor lo ... las rnam rgyal. 


Underneath, a representation of a battle, 
in which a warrior on horseback stands out: 
Drag po ak’or lo, who is piercing with his 
lance an enemy fallen on the ground: the 
inscription declares him to be Byas pai blo. 

Near Drag po ak’or lo, above, a warrior 
on a black horse, in the act of shooting an 
arrow against enemies on the opposite side; 
his name is: Hanumanda. 


We are now in a position to identify the 
subject of this picture. It is the Kalacakra’s 
story and the victory of King Drag po ak’or 
lo over the Kla klo, i. e. the Moslems. 

The smaller circle in which temples and 
lesser figures are seen, represents therefore Ka- 
lapa: the Kulika’s (rigs Idan) royal palace, built 
in the country of Sambhala, which tradition 
places vaguely in the North: an old itinerary, 
inserted in the bsTan agyur mDo, CK XX, 12, 
Ka la pai ajug pa, shows the way to this place, 
to be sought in some part, not yet clearly 
defined, of Central Asia.” Sambhala, round 
like an eight-petalled lotus flower, has be- 
come, in the tradition, a heaven consecrated 
to the Kalacakra’s glories. Like the coun 
try of the Dakini, U rgyan (Uddiyana), 
Sambhala is a place the devout try to reach, 
in order to be redeemed from sin; it was 
later transfigured into a distant heaven, The 
houses filling the second tier represent the 96 
minor kingdoms surrounding Kalapa. The 
mandala seen on the middle of the tanka 
represents the mandala of the Dus kyi ak’or 
lo, which Zla ba bzan po caused to be built. 

As to the personages represented, there 
is no doubt that they are some of the C’os 
rgyal and other Rigs Idan, Kulika; among 
the first is Rigs Idan aJam dpal grags (Maf- 
justi-kirti). All this will become clearer 
when we shall have translated the tradition 
concerning the Kalacakra and its origins, 
as it is summarized by Buston in the Dus ak or 
c’os abyun rgyud sdei zab don sgo abyed rin cen 
gees pai Ide mig, complete works, vol. fia, p. 28 a. 

“ As to the diffusion of the Kalacakra in 
India and next in Tibet, (it is necessary to know 
that) the fundamental Tantra was revealed by 
the Buddha to Zla ba bzan po: the latter, 
then, made a summary of it; he composed 
an explicative commentary in 60.000 grantha 
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and wrote it in a book, revealing its meaning 
to the people of Sambhala etc.; he dedicated 
a mandala of the Kalacakra, made with 
various precious stones (evidently the paint- 
ing refers to this), and, after having displayed 
many miracles, he entered nirvana. After 
him came: Lha dban gzi brjid can - Zla 
bas byin pa, Lhai dban p’yug, sNa ts’ogs 
gzugs, Lhat dban Idan, each of whom, for 
roo years, taught the Law. Then aJam 
dbyans grags pa, for a hundred years preach- 
ed the fundamental Tantra. After him the 
explanation of the fundamental Tantra and 
of its commentary (continued) to be explained 
and listened to. ... Next, after Grags pa 
had preached on the fundamental Tantra for 
a hundred years, Ni mai Sin rta and others 
were awakened, and the rsi asked for baptism 
and for a summary of the Tantra, already 
summarized before. Then, at the full moon 
of the month of Citra (nag pa, March- 
April) he initiated the rst with the mandala 
dedicated by Zla ba bzan and wrote in 
three thousand verses a summary of the fun- 
damental Tantra, called bsDus pai rgyud me 
tog p'ren adsin gyi ts’igs bead ...; next, in the day 
of the full moon of Saga (Vaifakha), April- 
May) the rsi obtained the perfect realiza- 
tion of the mahdmudra. Then Grags pa, 
after having explained the Tantra to Pad 
dkar, enjoined him to write the commentary 
and then he too entered nirvina. Then Pad 
dkar made the commentary in 12.000 verses 
and explained the Law: after him came bZan 
po, rNam rgyal, bSes giien bzan po, P’yag 
dmar, K’yab ajug sbas pa, Ni ma grags, 
Sin tu bzan, eight in all, who preached the 
Law, each for a hundred years. In this time 
certainly the law of the Kla klo was installed 
in Mak’a. So said Grags pa’s son, predic- 
ting that after eight generations the Kla 
klo’s law would be established, that is, 
eight hundred years after Grags pa had en- 
tered nivina. “ Certainly ,, means: beyond 
all doube the Kla klo’s law will be esta- 
blished in Ma k’a... Then rGya mts’o ram 


tgyal and rGyal dka’ too, for a hundred 
years each, taught the Law. One hundred 
and eighty-two years after the Kla klo’s 
(power) had begun, rGyal dka’ began to 
calculate the cycle of the Kalacakra. 

“Then Ni ma sna ts’ogs gzugs, Zla bai 
‘od, mT’as yas, Sa skyon, dPal skyon sea 
ge, rtNam gnon, sTobs po c’e, Ma agag pa, 
Mi yi sen ge, dBan p’yug c’en po, mT’a’ yas, 
tNam rgyal, Drag po ak’or lo can who 
broke the power of the Kla klo,,. 

Tibetan tradition assigns to Drag po ak’or 
lo can, with the aid of the gods, victory over 
the Kla klo and the restoration of the Bud- 
dhist Law; therefore in this school he cor- 
responds to the puranic figure of Kalkin, to 
whom indeed Klon rdol bla ma compares 
him (see Daa po sans rgyas dpal dus kyi ak’or 
loi lo rgyus dat mit rnam grans, complete works, 
vol. ca, p. 14) “(King Drag po ak’or lo 
can) with an innumerable army of soldiers 
set out, and to the South of the Siti river 
he fought a great battle, in the country of 
Rum pa C’a rpyal of the Kla klo, and the 
Kla klo’s master, Byis pai blo gros, was van- 
quished. The commander-in-chief (of Drag 
po ak’or lo can) overcame the master (of the 
Kla klo) Zla bai bu, and the heroes of his 
army, famous archers, the Kla klo troops; 
his sa skyon (overcame the sa skyon of the 
former), and his elephants their elephants, 
and his horses their horses, and the 12 great 
gods the Kla klo’s impious protecting deities, 
and the latter were destroyed,,. Thus wrote 
Klon rdol bla ma, copying from Blo bzan 
dpal Idan ye Ses, see Weg, pp. 58, 79. 


TANKA n. 179 (Plate 214). 


Four mandalas of Kyai rdo rje. In the 
centre of the tanka the figures of two lamas, 
fronting each other; as can be read in the 
inscription underneath, they are Abhaya- 
(karagupta) and dPe med (Anupama). 
Below, Kun mk’yen pa, on each side: Byan 
c’ub rgyal mts’an and bSod nams (rdo re); 
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above a mK’a’ agro ma. In the first row 
above, various figures of masters: Klu grub, 
Aryadeva, Lohipa, Saraha, mTs’o skyes rdo 
rje, Dombiheruka, Birvapa, Byis pa pa, Dril 
bu pa, Nalendrapa, Kukuripa, Ye Ses Zabs, 
Nag po spyod pa. Below, between the two 
upper mandalas, Kyai rdo rie. 

The mandalas are all dedicated to the same 
god Hevajra, in different aspects and attitudes, 
but each consists of nine figures, including the 
central deities, i. e. besides Hevajra, the 8 lha 
mo, of which we have already given a list in 
Indo- Tibetica, WII, part II, p. 54. 

Below: 

slob dpon rdo rje a man (2) c’en kun dga’ bzan 
po yab sras rgyud pa dan beas pa rnams kyis ... dgon 
(sic) pa k’yad par can ... (rdogs) par gyur cig ... 

...rnams kyi byan Cub sans rgyas ... adul bya 
rnams kyis (sic) dge’... abad med. ... 

“The master’s thought... the great Kun 
dga’ bzan po and of his disciples and of his... 
may be exhauded. All... enlightenment, the 
merits of all those who may be converted 
by the Buddhas ... without effort,,. 

This enables us to fix the date of the paint- 
ing: it must be a little later than Kun dga’ 
bzan po, who as we have seen founded the 
Nor monastery in 1429. This is therefore 
one of the oldest tankas in the collection. 


TANKA n. 180 (Plate Z). 


The three mandalas present no special dif- 
ficulties, except the third; the first above re- 
presents Ts’e dpag med’s novenarian cycle, 
with Ts’e dpag med in the centre, surrounded 
by eight acolytes. 

The second below on the left, is the man- 
dala of rDo rje sems dpa’, surrounded by 
four rGyal c’en sde bii. 

The last mandala represents rDo ye 
sems dpa’ between the eight Lha c’en, the 
gods of Hinduism. On each side, three divi- 
nites, one riding on a bird, perhaps Ts’ans 
pa, the other on a black horse and the third 
with a lion’s head, perhaps Sen ge gdon ma. 


Outside the real mandalas, the images 
are disposed haphazard, without a logical 
order between them. In the first row tNam 
par snan mdsad; rNam par snah mdsad 
yellow; Sakyamuni; tDo tje sems dpa’; : 
king, probably K’ri ston Ide btsan; os 
Indian acarya. 

In the second row: P’yag na rdo te, sMan 
bla, rDo rje sems dpa’, Ts’e dpag med; above: 
the Buddha. 

In the third row: rTa mgrin, four manifes- 
tations of sGrol ma, P’yag na rdo gje. 

The cycle of rNam t’os sras and of the 
eight rTa bdag, Mi gyo ba (Acala), white; 
P’yag na rdo rje, rDor rje sems dpa’; more 
to the right Mi bskyod pa, blue. 

The inscription in dbw med, under the 
tanka, reads: 

ak’ yil ak’or beuis (= ben gitis) dee bai ... a cos 
je ha ri... Cen ts'ul krim (sic) ‘od zer gyi tug 
(sic) kyi dgon (sic)... don du yon su rdsog (sic) par 
gyur cig degi (sic) tus (sic) re dan byin rlabs la rtens 
(i. e. rten nas); 

bdag rgyan (i. e. rgyal mts’an) ‘or (i. €. ‘od zer) 
gi pra mai gtso byas sems can sdig sgri(b) dag nas 
sahs rgyas t'ob par gyur cig. 

“ Through the merit derived from having 
had these twelve mandalas made, may C’os 
rje Ina... (Rin) c’en ts’ul k’rims ‘od zer’s 
thought be exhauded. By virtue of the bles- 
sing of his mercy may I, rGyal mts’an ‘od 
zer, together with my father and my mother 
and all creatures, purify the stains of sin and 
obtain the condition of a Buddha ,,. 

There were, then, twelve mandalas, but 
in this tanka they are only three; if we count 
as a mandala also rNam par t’os sras and 
the eight rta bdag’s cycle, they are four at 
the most; therefore there was a series of three 
or four tankas, which rGyal mts’an ‘od zer 
had caused to be painted for the spiritual 
welfare of his parents and according to the 
wish of the C’os rje Ts’ul krims ‘od zer. 

Who this lama was it is impossible to say, 
probably some abbot of the Nor monastery, 
from which the tanka came. 
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TANKA n. 181 (Plate 215). 


This is a mandala dedicated to one of the 
principal deities of Tantric esoterism, Kyai 
tdo rje, Kye rdo rje, Hevajra, particularly 
venerated as the yi dam, or protector of the sect, 
by the Sa skya pa. 

He is another of Heruka’s and Akso- 
bya’s hyposthases, like Samvara: his expe- 
riences go back to a famous Tantra of the 
Vajrayana, which was also introduced into 
China. 

The god being identified, the mandala 
would be easy to read if we knew what liturgy 
has inspired the painter. Ritual treatises dedi- 
cated to this god abound, naturally, in the 
Sa skya pa, Nor pa and Jo nan pa sects, from 
the Kyai rdo rje mion par rtgos by bSod nams rtse 
mo (Sa skya pa works, vol. ca) to the dGyes pai 
rdo rjei lag len gsal bar byed pa dpal he ru ka doyes 
pa by Taranatha (complete works, vol. Ta). 
In these books the construction of the mandala 
is identical: after the me ri or halo of fire, 
which turns to the right and surrounds 
the mandala, we have in the first circle 
the representation of the eight cemeteries, acv 
cording to the traditional patterns. I have 
studied them elsewhere. Each of them is 
marked by its P’yogs skyon, klu, moun- 
tain, mc’od rten, tree, clouds, ascetics, fire, 
water, which symbolize them. Then co- 
mes the square city of the mandala, inside 
which are arranged eight deities in a first 
citcle, six in a second circle and another 
two, one to the North and the other to the 
South, sixteen in all; they are alike inasmuch 
as they brandish the gri gug in their right 
hand and hold on the palm of the left a 
skull-cap, while the khatvanga leans on their 
left shoulder. 

Hence they are mK’a’ agro ma; this means 
that the model followed by the painter departs 
from the liturgy laid down in the treatises 
we have quoted above, according to which 
the mandala is composed of 9 deities, i. e. 
a central deity and eight Iha mo. 





Point hands 
name colour 





of space right left 

East | Gauri on Tsahs| black | gri gug | robita fish 
pa 

South} Gauri on Lhai! besod |damaru| boar 
dban po 

West |Ro las ma on| yellow | tortoise} lotus 
K’yab ajug 

North}Ghasmari on! green | serpent| skull 
dBan p’yug 
c’en po 

S.W. | Pukkasion gSin| blue | lion axe 
rje 

N.W.| Ri k’rod ma on} white | monk fan 
Nor bdag or fox 

N. E.|gDol ma mon{ blue | wheel | skull-cap 


ma (Candili) 


on Stin po 





S.E. |gYun mo on| various 
T’ag zans ris} colours 


rdo rje | threatning 
mudra 











In the centre towers Kyai rdo rje’s figure, 
according to traditional iconography, with 
8 heads and 16 arms; in the 8 right arms he 
carries as many skull-caps, on which are 
respectively a white elephant, a green horse, 
an ass with a white blaze on its forehead, a 
yellow ox, a grey camel, a red man, a blue 
stag, a black cat. On his left hands: the 
earth-goddess, yellow; the water-god, white; 
the fire-god, red; gSin rje, blue; Nor sbyin, 
yellow, etc. He embraces bDag med ma, 
black, who grasps in her right hand the gri gu 
and holds a skull-cap in her left. 

The gods surrounding the mandala have 
no direct connection with it; the liturgies 
we have mentioned know no deities partici- 
pating in these rites, beside the five supreme 
Buddhas in their esoteric form, with eight 
faces and 16 hands (see dPal kye rdo rjei 
dkyil ak’or du slob ma shin poi byed pai c’o ga dban 
gicu bo cen po. Sa skya pa, complete works, 
vol. ca, p. 39). 

That horror of a void, which artists used 
to Indian schools of painting cannot over- 
come, has induced the author of this tanka 
to fill up every empty place with the images 


of an extremely vast pantheon, taken from 
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the most different liturgies, not only of this 
cycle but of the kindred cycles belonging to 
Heruka, Guhyamaja and Samvara. 


TANKA n. 182 (Plate 216). 


This tanka too refers to a cycle well known 
to us, both because we have studied it tho- 
roughly in Indo-Tibetica, II, part III, and 
because we have already met with it in the 
present collection: I allude to rDo rje ajigs 
byed’s cycle. But which liturgical system 
does the mandala here represented reproduce? 
This mandala in fact has nothing to do with 
the commonest cycle of 13 deities; the rDo 
rje ajigs byed Tha beu gsum dkyil ak’or, which we 
have seen in Tsaparang. 

Here the cycle is different: in the mandala 
are represented 8 deities which seem to be 
mK’a’ agro ma, besides the central deity which 
is without his gakti, like the dPa’ bo gcig, 
ekavira in the tanka we have already studied. 
But besides these figures, we see on the four 
quarters a head, two feet, two hands and 
a design of floral patterns. What is the 
meaning of all this: The explanation is found 
if we turn to the dPal rdo rje ajigs byed tha beu 
pyag mts’an sum cu rtsa gitis dan beas pai dkyil 
ak’or kyi c’oga rab gsal snan ba, by dKkon me’og 
lbun grub, founded on a tradition going back 
to P’ags pa of Sa skya, to Rva lotsdva and to 
Kun dga’ bzan po of Nor, i. €. to a sampra- 
daya of a prevailingly Sa skya pa character. 

According to this liturgy, in the centre 
of the mandala should be placed rDo rye 
ajigs byed, as the intellective body (ye Ses 
sku) of all the Buddhas; around him must 
be drawn the 32 symbols (p’yag mts’an): 

to the East: a head; to the South: the 
hands; to the West: the guts; to the North: 
two feet; to the S. E.: a skull-cap; to the 
S..W.: a skull; to the N.-W.: a rag picked 
up in a cemetery; to the N.-E.: an impaled 
man (skyes bu gsal Sin gis p’ug ba). 

Hence in the first inner edge (called /ha 
snam), to the East: gri gug, spear, club (gtun 


Sin), knife (cu gri), vajra, hook; to the South: 
axe, arrow, stick, kbatvanga; to the West: 
five-pointed vajra, tambourine, shield, bow. 
bell, flag; to the North: thteatening mudra, 
trident, elephant’s skin, hammer lance... 

In the intermediate points the eight ro 
lans, black, their tongues projecting ftom 
their mouths. In the inner corners, eight 
vases full of ambrosia. In the outer circle 
as usual, the eight cemeteries. 

Out of the mandala’s surface the seven 
gems, various aspects of gSin ye, Nag po 
cen po and the donors. Above, some 
masters: (Jfia)nakumara, Gaganagarbha, A- 
nanta(?), Padmavajra, Lali(ta)vajra, Vajra... 
Anatadhvaja. 


TANKA n. 183 (Plate 217). 


This tanka is dedicated to the same god, 
but based on a different liturgy. 7») 


TANKA n. 184 (Plate 218). 


This tanka represents the mandala of P’yag 
na tdo rje ak’or lo c’en po, a divinity we have 
already met with (concerning which see Grub 
tabs kun btus, ga, p. 129). 

The god brandishes a five-pointed rdo rje 
in his right hand; the left is in the threatening 
mudra to kill fiends, with the other two he 
embraces the sakti mDanis Idan ma, clapping 
his hands; the last two hold the king of 
snakes tightly. 

A description of this mandala, as it is 
represented on the tanka, is found in a treatise 
by Taranatha: dPal p’yag na rdo rje ak’or lo c'en 
poi dkyil c’o ga srid gsum adul byed. From this 
liturgical text we learn that the deities arranged 
around the mandala are the following: 

to the East: K’to bo c’en po bdud las 
rgyal byed, white, four-handed; in his first 
right and left hands a rdo rje and a trident 
with a ak’or Io under the three points. He 
embraces the gakti ‘Od zer can, white, with 
razor and skull-cap; 
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to the South: K’ro boi brgod mt’a’ 
yas, yellow, four-handed; in his first right 
hand rdo rje, in his first left hand a vase 
containing gems. With the other two he 
embraces mDans Idan ma, yellow, with rdo 
rje and skull-cap; 

to the West: rNam pai sgra sgrog, red, 
with rdo rje and snake-noose; a lotus in his 
first two arms. With the other two arms he 
embraces sGra dbyans can, with axe and 
skullcap; 

to the North: bDud rtsii ak’yil ba, green, 
rdo rje and club marked with a visvavajra; 
with the other two he embraces rLun abyin 
ma with wheel and skull-cap. 

On the four doors of the mandala: 

to the East: rDo rje Icags kyu and ICags 
kyu ma, white, two-handed: the symbol is 
the hook; 

to the South: rDo rje zags pa and Zags 
pa ma, yellow; the symbol is the noose; 

to the West: rDo rje Icags sgrog and 1Cags 
sgrog ma, red, two-armed; the symbol is the 
chain; 

to the North: rDo rje dril bu and Dril bu 
ma, green, twovarmed; the symbol is the bell. 

Around, the cemeteries; above Grub t’ob 
and masters; on the four corners rDo rye 
sems dpa’, rNam par ram ajoms, ‘Od 
dpag med, Klui dban po. And further: 
below two rTa merin, red and blue, Indra 
and Siva. Above, two P’yag na rdo rye. 
Below the donors; more to the right rNam 
t’os stas, Gur mgon, dPal Idan lha mo, Bram 
ze gzugs nag po c’en po, two Jambhala; 
to the right two K’ro bo, Ts’ogs bdag; two 
sGrol ma. 


TANKA n. 185 (Plate 219). 


As the inscription says, this tanka repre- 
sents a Vajradhatumandala, symbol of the 
adamantine plane, the sphere of the absolute. 
But we know several Vajradhatumandalas: they 
are especially taken from the literature of the 
Tattvasatgraba, of the Vairocanabbisambodbi and 


of other Tantric texts, almost all centering round 
the symbol of Vairocana. Concerning this 
mandala and that literature, I refer the reader 
to what I have written in Indo-Tibetica. 9) 

But the Vajradhatumandala is found in 
other Tanrtic cycles as well: the presence, in 
this tanka, of Kyai rdo rje, Hevajra’s figure 
might suggest, for instance, that the painter 
has wished to represent here the Vajradha- 
tumandala according to the Samputatantra, a 
text akin to the Kyai rdo rie reyud: but the 
structure of this mandala, of which we have 
an ample description, for instance, in the 
gSui abum by Kun dga’ bzah po of Nor 
(complete works, vol. ka), has no relation 
with the pattern of this tanka. 

Above, in the centre: rDo rje ac’an with 
his gakti, Dus kyi ak’or lo and Kyai rdo 
tje; below: Mi gyo ba in the centre, with his 
Sakti, rDo rje mk’a’ agro ma and Kurukulli. 


TANKA n, 186 (Plate 220). 


It represents the mandala of bDe mc’og, 
Samvara, concerning whom I have written 
at length in Indo-Tibetica, II, part III. 

The cycle here reproduced is different 
from the one studied in all its details in Indo- 
Tibetica. The latter was based on Lii pa’s 
liturgy, this one centres rather on Nag po 
pa’s ritual. 

Above, grub t’ob and masters, below figu- 
res offering gifts to a lama: black Jambhala, 


Bya rog gdon mgon po, mK’a’ agro ma ete. 


TANKAS nn. 187, 188 (Plates 221-224). 


These tankas too belong to Padmasambha- 
va’s cycle and their principal subject is the 
heaven over which he presides, gzais mdog 
sprul gyis no bo cittai dbyibs t’ogs kyi don, as 
we find written in tanka n. 187. This heaven, 
which tradition has imagined and the pain- 
tings represent on a mountain in the middle 
of the sea, is called Zans mdog dpal ri, the 
copper-coloured mountain: according to the 
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rNin ma pa traditions ‘it is in the country of 
tNa yab lan kai glin, to the N.-W. of rDo 
rje gdan, Bodhgaya. Roerich **) has already 
spoken of this fabulous place, publishing a 
painting very much later and less elaborate 
than the one given here. Describing his 
tanka, Roerich has also translated a chapter 
of a famous book which speaks of this heaven. 
The book is entitled Sol adebs leu bdun 
ma, and we have often mentioned it. On 
page 22 there is a description of Padmasam- 
bhava’s heaven which it will be well to repeat 
although it has been already translated by 
Roerich, because it helps the interpretation 
of the tanka. 

“1. The happy-omened mountain (Srigiri) 29 
copper-coloured, has the form of a heart 
(citta); its base rests on the naga king’s coun- 
try; its miraculous (/bun cags = lbun grub) slopes 
are flung into the sphere of the dakini - the 
top reaches Brahma’s land. 

2. On the sparkling top of the happy- 
omened mountain, the Western side is of the 
colour of crystal (white), the Southern side 
of the colour of beryl (blue), the Western 
side of the colour of ruby (raga = padmaraga), 
the Northern side of the colour of emerald 
(indranila). This heavenly palace is trans 
lucent, with no outside and no inside (no 
interior and no exterior). 

3. The four sides, the intermediate sides, 
the upper and lower parts of this heavenly 
palace, are made of precious stones. The 
verandas and the quadrangular projecting 
parts (glo bur) are each of the colour of 
the four mystical families and of the four 
magical works. 

4. Its walls, its ramparts (adod snam), its 
tiles, its staircases, its bannisters, its balconies, 
are made of the five kinds of gems. The 
arches over its four doors, the emblem of 
the wheel of the Law, all the friezes, are 
beautifully ornamented with great gems of 
various kinds. 

s. Outside and inside it is thick with 
heavenly trees, fountains of ambrosia and 


rainbows of the five colours. The scent of 
blooming lotus lowers pervades the atmo- 
sphere; by simply recalling such a place to 
Memory, great peace is obtained, 

6. On the octagonal lunar seat made of 
gems, within that great palace, Pad ma abyun 
gnas is found; his body is an accumulation 
(of the essence of all the) Sugata. 

7. Although the colour of his body, his 
symbols, his ornaments are not unchangeable, 
but vary according to the intentions (of 
those who meditate upon him) and (of the 
four) magical actions, reciprocally Meant to 
pacify, to cause to prosper, to submit and 
to offend, his splendour is greater than the 
light of a thousand suns. 

Its supreme majesty is that of the king of 
the mountain (Sumeru). 

8. The manifestations of the (Guru’s) spi- 
rit penetrate the world; he gazes, turning his 
pupils all around, like the sun or the moon. 
The deeds of his mercy are swifter than light- 
ning in the sky. His intentions are deep as 
the vastity of space. 

9. Through compassion towards the world, 
he accomplished the good of the universe. 
His smiling face has a fair appearance; the 
sound of his voice is stronger than the roar- 
ing of a thousand thunderclaps; the sound 
of the deep Law, contained in secret formulas, 
echoes. 

10. On the four sides and on the eight 
intermediate points of the great mystical body 
(sprul sku), on thrones pressing down upon 
demons lying face dawnwards (log pa) sit the 
Tathagatas belonging to the five mystical fami- 
lies and the terrific deities which conquer de- 
mons; these deities represent the activity of the 
physical plane, a corporeal and active symbol. 

11. On thrones resting on lotus flowers 
placed in the four points of space and having 
five petals each, are the Gin 294) of the four mys- 
tical families and four troops of mK’a’agro 
ma; they are all furnished with ornaments 
taken from cemeteries and stand in graceful 
postures, playing on musical instruments. 
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12. On the four sides of the great palace, 
the central verandas and the projecting cor- 
ners are full of Rig adsin and of mK’a’ agro 
ma, and (ctowded) with gods and goddesses 
like clouds; they present offerings of all kinds 
exoteric, esoteric and secret. 

13. On the bridge of the precious palace, 
goddesses bearing offerings, filling the world 
with their offerings, are crowded thick as 
clouds of the six kinds of desirable things, 
and by Kun tu bzan po’s offering they 
honour Sugata. 

14. At the four doors on the four sides 
of the great palace, four kings of the four 
quarters mount guard (bka’ giien) at the door. 

The eight troops of Lha min, acting as 
servants and messengers, overthrow fiends and 
heretics as if they were dust,,. 

The authority enjoyed by the Lew bdun ma 
explains how this description of Padmasam- 
bhava’s heaven recurs in almost all the sMon 
lam, i. e. in the formulation of the vow to act 
according to the Law, so that the devotee may 
be rewarded by rebirth in the heaven where 
the great mitacle-worker sits. Thus, for 
instance, the Zans mdog dpal rit smon lam rig 
adsin gsai lam, which passes for a gTer ma, 
adds nothing to the description in the book 
translated above. 

We know besides that this heaven, imagi- 
ned as a great mountain, is surrounded on 
the right by the Rig adsin, the masters of 
esoterisms, and on the left by the doctors 
(Pan c’en) and ascetics, while all around are 
arranged the gTer ston, discoverers of those 
sacted books which Padmasambhava was 
believed to have hidden in caves in the moun- 
tains, in order that they should be taken out 
when men’s minds were mature enough to 
understand their secret meaning. 

Thus this image of Padmasambhava’s 
heaven, placed on earth, ina vaguely South- 
Western direction, is a Tibetan creation, 
in which are mixed together traditions on 
the famous Indian Sriparvata (dPal ri), the 
Mahayana’s sacred citadel, and the Western 


heaven; fancies are blended with it, concern- 
ing paradises and fat-away worlds, difficult 
of access, where the Law is handed down, 
spotless, undefiled by impure contacts and 
choirs of blissful beings sit in contempla- 
tion, precisely as it was in the Sukhavati or 
in Sambhala, the supreme heaven of the 
Kalacakra system. 

The tanka is inspired by this idea, but it 
1s evidently based on a literary tradition describ- 
ing the road to this heaven and the manner 
of reaching it. There is no other explana- 
tion, for instance, of the bridge on which the 
devotees pass and of the fiends guarding tt. 
The existence of a literature which deale with 
travels to the Zans ri, in the same way as 
others offered information on the way to reach 
Potala, Avalokitesvara’s abode, is proved by 
some allusions to it, which I have found in 
the biography of the third Dalai Lama bSod 
nams rgya mts’o. This book, describing this 
lama’s ancient incarnations, mentions a jour- 
ney the master made to the rNa yab country, 
Camara, as we have seen from the allusions to 
it in tanka n. 33. 

“ When I went to rNa yab, the Srin mo’s 
land, in a frontier country, a one-headed 
Stin po appeared and asked me where I 
was going. ‘I am going to the Srin’s 
country: where is the road leading to the 
Zans mdog dpal riz’. ‘From here on - 
he answered - a large frontier land is there 
whose access is difficult on every side’. 
Then a two-headed Srin po appeared; he had 
four huge teeth in each mouth. He told me 
that the road leading to the Srin po’s country 
was there and a sort of road appeared, made 
of silken stuff stretched out and he went 
towards that road, but was unable to pass, 
neither could I pass. Then a Srin po came, 
elevenvheaded, whose tallest head was that 
of a horse. He scattered fowers all around, 
and said: “ He who protects against the suf- 
ferings of the samsara has arrived here as if 
by virtue of meditation, through which one 


may go everywhere. In the middle of this 
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country of the Srin po, by this road, go be- 
fore the spiritual preceptor,,. Then a road 
appeared, made of silken stuff. Walking on it 
I had covered half of it, when a four-headed 
Srin po appeared, who pulled me by one 
foot. But then out of that country two Srun 
ma appeared, who threatened to strike him, 
and then he fell. Thus I arrived happily ,,. 
(Complete works, na, p. 8).?°5) 

On the other hand the Pad ma tah yig, 
chap. 97 says that the Zans mdog dpal ri 
lies between Lankapuri to the East, dGa’ ba 
can to the South, Ko ka t’an dmar glin to the 
West, Byan lag to the North. 

All around the scenes represent fanciful 
itineraries to the Zans mdog ri heaven, the 
places to be crossed, the dangers which must 
be overcome, the gods met on the way; we 
find there the cemeteries of rNia ma pa tradi- 
tion, but also allusions to Padmasambhava’s 
life and to his masters. 

The inscriptions, not always legible, be- 
gin on the right, above and unfold as follows 
round the image of the heavenly palace where 
Padmasambhava is seated: 


1. rgyal du sprul. 

2. cur... nub stod a mk’ar can gyi glin na gron k’yer 
abum c’a dou sa bdag klu dur k’rod gitan ... pad- 
ma rtsegs. 

3. dur k’rod bde c’en brdal ba. 

4. nan grol. 

5. Sar byan rlun nag rig glin sems can kyi k’rag. 

6. rin po cei... byun man po. 

7. reyal po lag na rts’o rdsus sprul nas drag shags kyi 
c’os ston pa. 

8.nor ... dan abras Ia... 

g. dur krod pad ma rtsegs. 

10. klui rgyal poi gnas. 
11. rgyal po gtsug na me abar ba sprul nas c’os ston pa. 
12, mu le ap’rul gyi ... 

13. dur K’rod ajig rten rtsegs rigs adsin Sa nti gar bha. 

14. Near the bridge: srin po agro bai bla srog ... 

15. dbar gi Iba mo me'ed dgu. 

16. slob dpon c’en por ... me’og gyal sogs Iho nub mai. 

17. deb ra dsar sprul nas sku ap’rul. 


18. Sar lho dra tii nags glia srin gron abum ca fer cj 

19. rigs adsin bam kara... t'ah yan lag. oe 

20. sora bai seh ge sprul nas ajam dpal skui ston pa. 

21. Sar smad na ban ...glin na glia prran bye ba gsum 

22, Sar Ibo bar bai gli na abri gyag ri lug la, , 

23. rigs (for rig) adsin vi ma la mi tra. 

24. dur k’rod lbun grub brtsegs. 

25. stin po grul abum rigs lag pa breya ston gis mts'on 
adebs Sin ri dags la ... ston pa. 

rigs adsin ajam dpal gies given. 

26. lho zans t’al k’a ri gron k’yer ... beu drug dur k’'rod 
ku Ia rdogs rgyal po ... ap’ren du sprul nas dur 
R’'rod. gson c’en rol pa rigs adsin dba na sam 
skri ta. 

27. tgyal po ra ksa t’od p’ren du sprul nas k’yab ajug 
rtog pa. 

28. ho nub ra ksa ... mi rta k’yi gsum za ba. 


1. He appears as a king. 

2. In the water ... to the West, in the upper 
part, in the island of Sa mk’ar can there 
are 90.000 cities, Sa bdag, Klu, gNan of the 
cemeteries. (The cemetery) Pad ma rtsegs. 

3. The cemetery bDe c’en brdal (see 
tankas nn. 33 and 109). 

4. In the interior [s]Grol (maz). 

5. To the North-West (in the) island 
rLun nag k’rig (black wind) the blood of 
created beings. 

6. ... precious ... are born many ... 

7. Miraculously appearing as king 
Lag na, he teaches the law of the violent 
exorcisms. 

8. ... riches and fruits ... 

9. The cemetery Pad ma resegs (in Udd 
yana, see tankas nn. 33 and 109). 

10. The king of the klu’s abode. 

11. Miraculously appearing as king Tsug 
na me abar, he teaches the Law. 

12. Appearing miraculously in Mu le. 

13. The cemetery aJig rten rtsegs (see tankas 
nn. 33 and 109), the possessor of mystical 
wisdom Santigarbha. 

14. The Srin po... the life of created beings... 

15. The 9 sisters goddesses of the magic 
power. 


296) 
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16. The great master ... the lofty, king etc. 
to the South-West. 

17. He is miraculously born, appearing as 
a Devaraja. 

18. On the South-East in the island Dsa tii 
nags there are 21.000 cities of Srin. 

19. The possessor of mystical wisdom 
Him kara... a part of T’an. 

20. Miraculously appearing as sMra bai 
sen ge he shows aJam dpal’s body. 

21. To the East, in the lower part, in the 
island ... millions of lesser islands. 

22. To the South-East in the intermediate 
continent, to the sheep in Mount aBri gyag... 

23. The depositary of mystical wisdom 
Vimalamitra. 


24. The Lhun grub brtsegs cemetery (in 
Nepal, see tankas nn. 33 and 109). 

25. The Srin po of the lineage of the Grul 
abum (Kumbhanda) called “ the 10.000 
handed ,,, flings weapons and shows to the 
gazelles ... 

26. To the South in Zans t’al ka ri sixty... 
city the cemetery sKu la rdsogs ... (see tankas 
nn. 33 and 109) miraculously appeared as 
king [T’od] ap’ren ... the gSon c’en rol pa 
cemetery (see tankas nn. 33 and 109)... the de- 
positary of mystical wisdom Dhanasamskrta. 

27. Having miraculously appeared as king 
Ra ksa t’od ap’ren, he reflects on K’yab ajug. 

28. To the South-West the raksa ... eats a 
man, a horse, a dog. 
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TANKAS non. 189-193 (Plates 2257229). 


They all belong to one cycle; they are prin- 
ted on linen and the colour is then applied, 
light, prevailingly grey, pale pink and yellow. 
The tankas were purchased in Gyantse, but the 
blocks must have been engraved in a place where 
the Chinese influx was deeply felt: in the 
drawing of the figures, the seats, the apparel 
of certain personages, for instance the one vi- 
sible in tanka n. 192, below, in the accuracy of 
design, Chinese influence transpires quite clearly. 

But if the style of the blocks from which 
these pictures are derived leaves no doubt 
whatever, the interpretation of the subject 
they represent is uncertain; this is always the 
case when masters, not gods, are represented 
and when inscriptions are lacking. 

There seems to be no doubt that a cycle of 
masters is here represented, but the school to 
which they may have belonged is quite uncer- 
tain: the personages represented in tankas n. 189 
and n. 191 are perhaps two Pan c’en lama of 
Tashilunpo; the one in tanka n. 192 is very pro- 
bably aBrom ston, to judge from his layman’s 
apparel; the one in tanka n. 190 represents 2 
king, very probably K’ri sron Ide btsan - the 
deity appearing above his head is perhaps aJam 
dpal’s, whose incarnation that king is conside- 
ted. To the gods’ and masters’ figures are ad- 
ded those of some acolytes, who evidently have 
here a symbolical value: in picture n. 190 a bird 
resembling a raven, and a hare above, almost 
certainly symbolize the sun and the moon: the 
raven is an animal who lives in the sun, accord- 
ing to an old Chinese belief and the hare lives 
in the moon in folklore common to China and 
India. But in the picture n. 192 we see in their 
place a horse and a parrot; the latter often used 
to symbolize the lotsava, i. e. the translator. 
The meaning of some small scenes escapes me 


TANKAS 


altogether, for instance the scenes in tanka 
n. 192, below, which probably tepresent epi, 
sodes in the life of some saint. The images 
drawn at the bottom of tanka n. 189 represent 
6 arhats: focere others on the top although they 
are here represented in a manner which differs 
in some cases ftom the traditional iconography, 


TANKA n. 194 (Plate 230). 


This is printed and then painted; it repre- 
sents Padmasambhava according to the usual 
iconography. He wears the siags pa ot 
exorcist’s hat; with his right hand he clasps 
the vajra, on a level with his heart; on the 
palm of his left hand he holds a skull-cap. 
On his left shoulder rests the khatvanga, a 
sceptre on which three heads are stuck: one just 
cut off, the other putrefied and the third a bare 
skull. The master is wearing a monk’s robe (c’os 
sgos) and silk cloak (zab ber) like those of kings. 
Below, in the centre, mGon po p’yag drug; on 
the right dPal Idan lha mo dmag zor ma; in the 
left a deity attired as a knight, wearing a cui- 
rass; he pierces with his sword a nude perso- 
nage lying on the ground, perhaps dGra ha. 

Of the three figures above, the central one 
represents Ts’e dpag med, Padmasambhava’s 
essential body; on his left Ts’e rif ma and 
on his right sTag ts’af ras pa, the famous 
bKa’ brgyud pa ascetic, who enjoyed the favour 
of the kings of Ladakh and particularly of 
Sen ge ram reyal; through their patronage 
he founded the monastery of Hemis in Ladakh. 
He was a celebrated yogin and visited even 
the Swat valley, in his time entirely in Moslem 
hands, to look for traces of Buddhism and 
come into physical contact with that land, 
blessed with the dakini’s presence. He wears 
across his breast the bandages for meditation 
(in Tibetan: sgom tag, yogapatta). 
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EMBROIDERED TANKAS 


TANKA n. 195 (Plate 231). 


This is a gos sku, i. e. a tanka made out 
of a piece of many-coloured material, cut up 
and sewn again into a sort of patchwork, com 
posing a given figure. The work is so accu- 
rate that from the photograph one would 
think this tanka too was painted. 


It represents a standing Buddha as he is 
pictured when descending from heaven, where 
he had gone to visit his mother; such, at least, 
is the Indian iconographic tradition, but in 
Tibet the personage thus represented is usually 
Dipankara, a Buddha of past cosmic ages.”%) 
On each side of him, also standing on lotus 
flowers, Padmapani and Vajrapani. 
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NOTES 


1, More common is the cycle of the 16 Bodhisattva (see Indo-Tibetica, 
IV, part I, pp. 235+ 244, 250). 

2. See above, chapt. on Vajrayana. 

3. Vimala is Vimalamitra, but two Indian pandits have borne this 
pame (see above, n. 159 on Part first), hence it is difficult to say which 
of them is here represented. Rin c’en me’og is a well known lotsava; 
see Mille Latou’s indexes. 

4. Indo- Tibetica, THI, part Tl, p. 17 ff. 

g. The Nor eulogy quotes, for instance, among the monastery’s 
patrons the C’os rgyal of Guge, the King of rDson ka (rDson k’ul of 
Zans dkar 2) in mNa’ ris (p. 36, 5); this rGyal po is mentioned by name 
on p. 37 6: aBum sde mgon, and he is said to be a descendant of the kings 
of Tibet. The king of Guge was called (p. 38,5) K’ti nam mk’a’ 
dban po. 

6. See above p. 227. 

7. Sakyaéti’s biography is also contained in the DT, ba, p. 1 ff. 
and substantially agrees with the one translated here; the DT, however, 
places his birth in the ycar me Ing, 1127, instead of the year Hin glan, i.e. 
he must have come to Tibet at the age of 78 which seems rather im- 
probable. The date of his arrival in Tibet is confirmed by a tradition 
which is said to go back to him directly. He went back to Kashmir 
in the year 1214. He died at the age of 98 in 1225, i bya, that is, the 
date of our biography must be reduced by seven years, allowing only 
twelve years for his sojourn in India after his return, instead of 29. 

According to the DT, the first place where the K’a c’e pan was 
received with supreme honours by the Tibetans was P’ag ti; his itinerary 
continued through Gyan ro, Gur mo, Ts’on adus, C’u mig, K’ro p’u. 

8. Concerning Vibhiticandra sec DT, #’a, p. 20. Sugatasri is 
met with as a translator in Mlle Latou’s indexes. 

9. Instead of Dsagobhara we read in the litanies; Dsagodhara = 
Yaksodara on the Vitasta? Sce STEIN, Kalbana’s Chronicle of Kashmir, 
II, pp. 403, 420. K’ri stan, in the eulogy K’ri bstan, perhaps to be 
related to K’ri te, concerning whom see THOMAS, JRAS, 1933, p. $60; 
1934) p. 282, and to K’ri te near Guge found in some Tibetan sources 
(see n. 36 to part first). This expression again appears in Hsiian Tsang’s 
ki li fo, namely the Krita, an invading population, poorly educated and ad- 
verseto Buddhism; they conquered and sometimes governed the country. 
See Ronnow, Kirata, Le Monde oriental, vol. KXX, 1936, p. 132 ff. 

to, On which see above. 

11. Concerning Santakaragupta see Mille Latou’s indexes, Dhay 
varaka, or Dhanakara, as in the litanies, pethaps stands for Dharmakara. 

12. In DT, ¢’a, pp. 3, 6 “ Ve dur,,, in Eastern India. 

13. rKyan adur is now Samada, see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 92. 

14. His biography is in Dam pai c’os, etc., p. 145 and in DT, ba, p. 1. 

15. Perhaps Pravarapura « Srinagar. See STEW, Kalbana’s Chronicle 
of Kashmir, 1, p. 84. 

16. Viz. in Bhrngavihara in the Bring (Bhrnga)-pargana, STEIN, 
ibid., II, p. 468. 

17. Sa mi > Avantisvamin? Instead of Satra, s and p being 
casily exchanged in Tibetan manuscripts, we may also think of an 
original patra, a corruption of Pattana (= Sankarapura). 

_ 18. Viz. he had the revelation of Maitreyanatha, who explained 
his doctrines to him directly, 

19. Jayapura is Andrkoth. Stein, ibid, II, p. 479. 

20. Ajita, Maitreyanatha. 

a1. Zi abyun is Sankaragupta, Blo gros sbas is Maitrigupta. 

22, Sum bha ku ta is Simbhakita, “‘Sumbha’s peak,,, un- 
known to me: K'ro gher can, Bhrkuti is a terrific hypostasis of Tara. 
See B. Buatracnarya, Buddhist Iconography, p. $9 ff. 

23. On these names sce above, n. Ir. 

24, Vikramagila has been located at Patharghata, JRASB, 1909, 
pp. I-13. Cft. V. A. Smitu, Early history of India, p. 399; S. K. Das, The 
Educational system of the Ancient Hindus, Calcutta, 1930, p. 373. It was 
founded according to Taranitha by Dharmapila (end of VIIIth cent.). 

25. Odantapuri, Otantaputi, pethaps Uddandapura in Bihar, 
founded by Gopila (about 765), : 

26. upasaka, upasika, bbiksu, bbhiksunt. 


27. Kanika is perhaps Kaniskapura, Kanispor in Kashmir. 
Stem, ibid. II, p. 482. Zla ba.bkram - moon + scattered, perhaps 
a mistake for: Za glam, ardbacandrs. Usi, doubtful. 

28. Sutra, vinaya abhidharma, mantra? Or rather: teaching, 
argument, action, fruit? 

29. The sanscrit names of the four goddesses seem to be Stam- 
bhini, Upastambhini, Suvarnamala, Parnasavari; but except the lase 
one, I do not remember to have found them anywhere. As to Ja 
gaddala, which seems to be the original of the Tibetan name, it is 
another famous Vihara in Bengal, founded by Ramapala (c. ro84- 
1126): it was the seat of Vibhiticandra, Dinaéila, Moksikaragupta, 
Dharmakara, etc. N,N. Das Gupta in Indian Culture, vol. I, n. 2. 

30. For mts’uhs. 

31. bKra gis dpal Idan is mentioned by Sum pa mk’an po, p. 287. 

32. In the inscriptions the part not in italics corresponds literally 
to the text of the biography. 

33. On the three siksd see, for instance, LA VALLE Poussin, 
Abbidbarmakosa, chap. VI, p. 225. 

34. This is the meaning of the scene represented in the tanka publish. 
ed by Mille Latou, Trois aspects de la peinture Bouddbique, Annuaire de 
l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales, ¢. HII, 1935, p. 235. 

35. The spelling of this temple in ‘Ol k’a always wavers between 
rDsin ji, (Dsin p’yi. 

36, Jiianasattva, concerning whom see above, p. 313. In the present 
case it is the jranasattva of aJam dbyans. 

37. In the inscription we must suppose two negations to be pre- 
sent, as in the text: snan ba ma byun ba med. 

38. See above, p. $98. 

39. Viz. identity between fwyatd and mabasukba, the intuitive 
moment called yuganaddba. 

40. Viz. the chief interpreters of Mahayana and particularly of the 
Prajfiaparamita: Asanga, Vasubandhu, Bhadanta Vimuktisena, Arya 
vimuktisena, whose continuator is Sen(ge) bzan(po), i. e. Haribhadra, 
named in the list which immediately follows. 

41, The list on the right contains the sampradaya of the bKa’ gdams 
pa: Suvatnadvipin, Atisa’s master, Atisa, aBrom ston pa (concerning 
whom see above), dPal Idan dgon pa pa (me abrug, 1016; ¢'u k’yi, 1082), 
sNe (or sNeu) zur pa (c's rfa, 1042, died at 77 in the year of the dog, 
sa k’yi, 1118) (bKa’ gdams c’or abyun, p. 8 a), 

42. Biography in bKa’ gdams Cos abyun, p. 98. The king of Guge 
contemporary of Nag dban grags pa was C’os rgyal Blo bzan rab brtan 
who with his wife Don grub ma built some temples of Tsapatang. 
He was the father of Sa kya ‘od and Sa kya rin c’en and the grandfather 
of aJig cten dban p’yug pad mai dkar Ide, a contemporaty of dGe adun 
tgya mts’o. Vai dar ya ser po, p. 219. On this see n. 91 on Part one, 

43. While on the stair on which the gods are descending, we see 
lotus flowers in the place of rungs, because the lotus is the normal sup- 
port of supernatural beings (see p. 330), men not yet sanctified, though 
drawing near to bliss, ascend on a common ladder. On the ladder 
and the Buddha’s descent cfr. CoomMARASWAMY, Svayamdtrnnd-Janus 
coeli in Zalmoxis, 1939, p. 27, n. 8. 

44. It should be remembered that in India the yearning to obtain a 
long life, indeed life eternal, is one of the prevailing motifs of vedic 
teligion: mamayur antrtam, Kausitakt-up., III, 2, ayur bopasate ‘mrtam, Brbadar. 
up.. IV, 4, 16, while upanisadic speculation already understands the 
iuman, the Being, as light: amitaujas, Kausitaki-up., I, 3, antab sarire jyotire 
mayab, Mundoka, III, 1, 5, in the same way as Buddhism will define the 
citta as praketiprabbasvara; cft. “Wenn ich zum Hause des Lebens em- 
porsteige und zur lichten Wohnung hingehe,,. Thus the Mandean 
hymns, REITZENSTEIN, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe, p. 70. 

45. OBERMILLER, The sublime science of the great vebicle to salvation, p. 254. 

46. It must be kept in mind that according to the Vinaya of the 
Malasarvastivadin, the Buddha had three wives: Yagodhara, Gopa and 
Mrgaja. See Pert, BEFEO, 1918 

47. In Tibetan the spelling of this name wavers between Ru- 
drayana and Utrayana, evidently a confusion with Udayana, in 
CHAVvANNES, Cing Cent Contes, III, p. 127, Udasena. 
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48. Les scenes figurées de la wie du Bouddha d’aprés les peintures tibé 
taines, in Mémoires concernant l’Asie Orientale, Tome II. Other repro- 
ductions of Tibetan lives of the Buddha, in E. WaLDscHMIpT, Die 
Legende vom Leben des Buddha. 

49. Sce above, n. 42. 

so. On the symbolism of statues and space see Part second, Pp. 319 
and note 33. 

1. This is the opinion of A. Gerry, GNB, pp. 67, 68. 

g2. The Grub t’abs kun btus, vol. ga, contains many sadhanas 
concerning this god: they are largely based on that of dPal mo, Laks- 
mikara and on that written by Ts’ul k’rims rin c'en which gives a 
list of the masters, Indian as well as Tibetan, who dealt with the 
sadhanas of this deity. 

$3. The identification is doubeful, but very probably the central 
figure represents Sikyamuni in the act of revealing or preaching some 
text of Mahayana: it is not unlikely that the painter may have had in 
mind the Saddbarmapundarike: when it was preached, Mafijusri and 
Maitreya, first among the Bodhisattvas, were present. That paradises 
were often painted in relation to some siitra, is known; so, for instan- 
ee, in Lhasa the fifth Dalai Lama had Sakyamuni’s heaven executed 
according to the P’al po c’e, Avatausaka, Biogr. of the fifth Dalai 
Lama, vol. ca, p. 352. 

$4. aJam dbyans c’os rje born in bSam yas in the year sa lug, 1379, 
was a pupil of Tson k’a pa (bKa gdams c’os abyunt, p.$5 E). rTogs Idan 
pa was born in Tson k’a in the year me spreu, 1356, viz. one year before 
the birth of Tson k’a pa, and died in the year sa sprew 1428. He also 
was a pupil of Tson k’a pa (Ibid, p. 316). The tanka is therefore 
connected with the dGe lugs pa, with whom Sen ge rnam rgyal was 
in good relations. 

55. Viz. Zan rin po c’e, whose biography may be read in DT, fa, 
p. 136. He was born in the year water-bare, 1123, and he died in the 
year water-ox, 1193. 

$6. On rGyal mts’an dpal bzan po see above, p. 159. The other 
persons are, for the present, unknown to me. 

$7. Here what has been said above, on p. 303 should be recalled. 

$8. Most of these masters appear again in the list of the siddhas 
given on p. 227, to which we refer the reader. Concerning the other 
personages, it will be well to consult GRUNWEDEL, Edel., and the 
indexes of the bsTan agyur, by Mlle Latou. 

59. On the Kalacakra, what has been said on p. 212 should be 
kept in mind, together with what we shall say when illustrating tanka 
n. 178, 

60. Zan blon rdo rje bdud rnam adul is a Tibetan creation; in 
the PTY (Toussaint, p. 141) we find as a dakini rDo rje bdud rnam 
bdud; the word Zart blon, minister, shows that this god is part of a 
cycle in which a king or a queen, in fine a divine Court, was found. 
Instanees of this are not lacking; see Appendix two. 

61. See above, p. 17. 

62. The monastery of bSam brtin probably is the same as bSam 
Idina near Pa snam (cfr. Indo-Tibetica, TV, pact I, p. 69). 

63. gSol adebs leu bdun mai lo rgyus dusigs rim p'an yon dan beas, p. 4. 

64. O rgyan guru rin po cei rnam far bkai t’an yig gi don bsdus gsol 
adebs no mst’ar, in RC, ka, 

6s. For greater details the reader can see the translation of the 
PTY by Toussaint. 

66. An allusion to the various epiphanies of Padmasambhava; they 
cortespond to eight different aspects, and to his six apparitions as a 
Buddha, each one destined to convert a particular class of beings in 
the various worlds. So, there being eight manifestations of Padma- 
sambhava corresponding to the eight points of the space, in each of the 
six worlds, there are, as a whole, 48 aspects of the Guru (see TOUSSAINT, 
p. 12). This is stated in detail in the IlIrd chapter of the PTY and 
in the rNin ma pa apology, p. 4 ff. 

67. This is the mountain called Dharmagafja by sTag ts’an ras pa 
(see Tuccr, Travels of Indian pilgrims in the Swat Valley, p. 81). 

68. Or Dhanakoia (see J6id., p. 81). 

69. Even the dakinis ate divided into five families kula, rigs (see 
above part I, p. 222). 

70. The three revelations in Benares, on the Grdhrakita and in 
Vaisali. 

71. This refers to a spiritual ascent like that which takes place 
during the samadhi. 

72. The Wu t’ai shan in China. 


73. Viz. one initiated into the Tantric scl ; : 
in one, seven or sixteen lives, sealing ts ee Neh 
74. cea me hor, see Appendix two. Pledge. 

75- In PTY Baiddha, perhaps Vidarbha, Berar; Vi 
tentatively by Toussaint (p. ie eae to e re cha suggested 
Aryadeva, the pupil of Nagarjuna, "485 pais 

76. aBras Idan is most probabt : = 
which see Part I, p. 212 ani pe sees spss Phaoyakagaly on 

77. Liis Khotan. Maru is perhaps the sa 
cording to S. Lévi, Maru is Chic, bce ikea woo 
the environs of Kulu; see Tucct, Travels 
Valley, pp. 41-42, n. 6, 

La Sa is perhaps a mistake for Gar fa, dKar & 3 Bru-ia i 
Gilgit; Sambhala is the place where the Kilacaka oe : 
B a Ta ig Gte gzig) is Persia, (cf. Chinese Kt Aue 

usulmans in Iran); T’o gar is To! . i : 
Western world. : ' Maret Rok ma for Rim, the 

78. K’ra abrug, monastery in Yar lung. 

79. The seven sad mi, on which see Part IV, n. 174, 
is a On these practices see Davin NeeL, Mystiques et Magiciens 

81, On Nam mk’a’ siti po, Akaéagarbha see note 252. 

, 82. Viz, the Buddha's statue, taken to Tibet in Sron btsan spam 
po’s times, 

8}. On the dpa’ bo, vira, see Indo-Tibetica, III, part IT, p. 42 ff Na 
yab = Camara see p. Gos and note 295. 

84. Viz. Ye ses mts’o rgyal, the incarnation of Sarasvati, 

85. On the bags containing offerings were written the names of 
the contents; now we can only read hor ja, Mongol tea. 

86. The origin of the name Avalokitesvara and the meaning of 
the word have been often discussed by scholars, The various opinions 
have been reviewed by Staét-Hoxsrein, Avalokita and apalokite, HJAS, 
1936, p. 350 ff, who is inclined to derive the name avalokita from 
loka to save, to free (vedic: lokavindy, lokasani; lokakrt, befriend). 
He supports his view with a passage of the Saddharmapundarika, pp. 438- 
439 (SBE, pp. 406-407) in which ic is said that the god is called Ava- 
lokita because those who hear his name will be released from any 
trouble and with the sentence: taraya mdm (in the text: man) avalokaya 
of a dharani and with some passages of the Divyavadéna (p. 439). 1 
am not fully convineed of this explanation and am rather inclined to 
believe that the meaning of saviour was secundary, in the sense that it 
was attached to the deity after the latter had acquired some consistency, 
and had become an independent entity. The origin of Avalokita is 
according to me, to be found in a personification of the four mabavilokitani 
which the Bodhisattva vilokayati before descending from the Tusita 
heaven upon earth; Lalitavistara, ed. LEFMAN, p. 19, Mabavastu, I, p. 197; 
five vilokita in Nidanakatha, pp. 48, 49, etc. The same idea underlies 
the passage of the Karandavyiha quoted by Burnour, Introduction 
(2nd ed.), p. 201, in which it is said that Avalokitesvara is so called 
because “il regarde avec compassion les étres soufftant des maux de 
Vexistence,,. The four vilokita (avaclokita looks from above) later became 
the compassionate looks of the deity upon suffering mankind and 
chiefly upon the infernal beings. I therefore think that the god is the 
deification of an action of the Buddha, of one of the moments of his 
career. 

87. Verse defective: a syllable missing. 

88. See above n. 78. 

89. Namely, moral and intellective (punyaditana-sambhara), 

90. C’os abyun is the technical word for triangle, trikona, symbol of 
the womb of all things; it is represented by the letter ¢ in the vowels 
of the mantra. 

gt. On Ts’e dpag med’s mandala, comprising nine gods, sec 
Indo-Tibetica, IV, part II, p. 161, n. 3. 

92. Viz. the name of the famous temple. 

93. See notes 5 and 42. 

94. See above, Part II, p. 227. : 

95. The “six ornaments,, are the great masters of the Madhyamika 
Nagarjuna, Rahula, Aryadeva, Candrakirti, Bhavaviveka, Buddhapilita. 

96. Viz, Vagiévaragupta. 

97. Wrong spelling? 

98. See above, Part II, p. 302. 

99. Viz. Indian and Tibctan masters are represented together 
(Sen ge bzan po = Haribhadra), Zi ba ws’o (Santiraksita), a lama 


adition places it in 
of Tibetan pilgrims in the Swat 
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of the Yellow Sect, Byams pa cos Idan, sPyil bu pa, and the 


Dalat Lamas. 
100. The fives of the Panchen Rinpoches or Tasi Lamas, JRASB, 1882, 


PIS with 13 plates. é 

The Tashilunpo series 1s reproduced in fige. nn. 90-Tos. 

ror. See, later, the Chronicles of the fifth Dalai Lama, translation, 

6. 
r ed bSod nams grags pa, the master of Tson k’a pa. See Life, p. 85. 

103. Nam mk’a bzan po, another master of Tson k’a pa; DT, fia, 
p. 1294. So also C’os dban, the master of Bo-don. 

104. On Ses rab mgon po sce DT, fa, p.1294. Like Nam mk’a’ bzan 
po he was a bKa’ brgyud pa. On the other masters see Life, pp. 874, 94a. 

10s. On this book see above p. 118. 

106, On Ye ses rgyal mts’an I have no information. 

107, On sKyabs me’og dpal bzan po and Don grub bzan po I 
have no information. 

108. C’os dpal, the master of Tson k’a pa for the Kalacakra. 

109. Namely, in the heart of K’yun lha he sees, disposed to form a 
wreath, the lecers completing the mantra of the adiguru, the primeval 
master, present in the earthly master K’yun tha. 

t1o, See above. 

111, C’os skyabs, p. 344 

112. On this mountain see Appendix two. 

113, The Chinese mission which came to invite Tson k’a pa is 
mentioned in dGe legs dpal bzan po’s biography, p. 43, in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘ Ac that time, as the Emperor Ta min had great faith in 
this lama, he sent him diplomas (fw) and numberless gifts, insistently 
asking him for this favour, that he should fill with the holy Law 
persons well-deserving of China and all created beings. Thus he 
sent several hundreds of persons, headed by four Ta Zin, as ambassa- 
dors. In the beginning, as he had entered his hermitage a short time 
before, he refused to meet the ambassadors. Later, some go-betweens 
having been informed, first of all the Gon ma Grags pa rgyal mts’an, 
together with the dPon nam mk’a’ bzan po, as the ambassadors did 
not come to him, but greatly insisted (to see him), he went to Se ra and 
met them, accepting their offerings. As to his journey to China, having 
diligently taken counsel and considered the motives of his disinclination, 
the ambassadors went back, giving up their invitation,,. 

Concerning this invitation and the letters exchanged on this 
occasion sce a good article by Ju Dawehyuan entitled £# #1: 1) wc itll 
sit WE 44 3 al AE eR BE hell SAF in Studies 
presented to Ts'ai Yuan p’ei on bis sixty-fifth birthday, Pare II, Peiping, 
193$, P» 439. 

114. The bsre is a complex Hathayoga practice, sec EVANS 
WENTZ, Tibetan Yoga, pp. 167, 230. 

11. Indo-Tibetica, II. 

116. Edited by S. Ch. Das and H. M. Vidyabhushana, voll. 2, 
Calcutta. 

117, See for instance WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, II, 
P- 293. 

_ TB. The Sanskrit text of the X pallava mNal nas abyun ba is missing; 
ICs not even inserted in the summary of the work written by Somendra. 
On the other hand the latter lists as the forty-ninth pallava the Sad 
dantajataka (saddénto *bhid dvipo yas ca), which does not appear in the 
Tibetan translation. Hence it is reasonable to suppose that the forty 
ninth pallava was lacking in the text on which the Tibetan translation 
was based; for this reason the editors, namely the aDar lotsava Nag dban 
p’un ts'ogs Thun grub and the Indian pandita who was his master, 
compiled the Garbhavakranti; so they could reach the prescribed 
number of 108 cantos, as many as the poem had, after Somendra wrote 
the last one to complete his father’s work, which had reached the 107th 
pallava: saptottaram sa fam ctat tena krtam. 

119. On the lotsava of Son see above, p. 103. 

120, See above, p. 123. 

T21, Sce above, p. 74. 

_ 122. Notes sur la décorotion des monasteres bouddbiques, Revue des Arts 
astatiques, vol. V. See pp. 183-185. FoucHer, The beginnings of Bud- 
dbist art, P. 204, n. 1. 

123. Viz. Ravigrijiiana, on whom see Taranatha-Schiefner, p. 252, 
or Ravisribhadra, ibid., PP. 253, 255. 

124. See above p. 212 and down below Tanka n. 178. 

125. Cf. Huper, Sutrdlankara, p. 358. In the following notes 
the chief references only ate given. 


126. Cir. the story of the king of Sibi. 

127. L. DE LA VaLtée Poussin, JRAS, 1894, pp. 297-319 (Svayam- 
bhipurana), CHAVANNES, Contes, I, n. 6. 

128. Divyav., pp. 210-228; Jataka (ed. Fausball), n. 258; RALSTON, 
Tibetan Tales, pp. 1-20; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 40 andIV, p. 107 ff; 
Mahakarmavibhanga (Lévi), p. 36. 

129. Divyav., p. 320; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, pp. 17-19, HI, 
PP. 406-408 and p, 88; ScHampT, Der Weise u. d, Thor, pp. 174-183. 

130. Divyav., p. 99. 

131. On the horse Balaha. Divydv., p. 120 ff; Mabavastu, III, p. 73; 
Gotousew, Le cheval Balake, BEFEO, 1927, p. 223 ff; Finot, in Etudes 
Asiatiques, I, p. 229, n. 3. The Karandavywha deals at lenght with it. 

132. The name of the handmaid in the sanscrit text is Rohika, 
in Tibetan Rohita. 

133. CHAVANNES, Contes, II, p. 39; cft. HuBER, Sitral, pp. 361-386; 
Bhadramayakaravyakarana, ed. Régamey; Foucuer, Art G. B., figg. 262, 
4344 (2). 

134. Divyav., p. 271; CHAVANNES, Contes, II, p. 37 and IV, 
p. 153; Huner, Sitral, pp. 361-386; BURLINGAME, Buddbist Legends, III, 
pp. 319-331; for Anangana’s story cfr. Mabavestu, II, p. 27; FouCHER, 
Art G. B., figg. 258-260. 

135. The story of Nanda, Sundarananda is well known through 
Asvaghosa’s poem (ed, Johnston, Lahore, 1928), BURLINGAME, Buddbist 
Legends, I, pp, 217-223; LONGHURST, Buddhist Antiquities of Naganu- 
sikonda, p. 177, Pl. XXXV a, Foucuer, Art G. B., 1, pp. 464-473, 
figg. 234-238; VoceL in RAA, XI, p. r15 ff. i 

136. On the Vakuda, Vakkula, Vatkula stapa see PRzyLusEs, La 
légende de Vempereur Asoka, p. 258. 

137. SCHIEFNER, Leben, p. 288; ROCKHILL, Life, p. 666 CHA 
VANNES, Contes, I, p. 263. For the story of Malika cfr. Jatake, p. 415; 
CRAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 214; BURLINGAME, Buddbist Legends, II, 
p- 36; Hackin, Les scenes figurées, p. 96. 

138. SCHIEFNER, Leben, p. 97; CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 115; 
Pent, in BEFEO, 1907, p. 32; HAcKIN, Les scénes figurées etc., p. 99. 

139. HaAcKIN, Les scenes figurées, p. 56 ff. 

140. The descent from heaven is a very common subject in art. 
Cfr. Loncuurst, Nagarjunikonda, Pl. XId; Foucner, Art G. B., 
figg. 264-265. 

141. In the texe the yupa of the legend has become a stupa, Divyav., 
p. 61 ff; Lévi, Maitreya le consolateur in Mélanges Linossier, p. 355+ 

142. CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 336. 

143. On Sariputra sce MALALASERERA, Dictionary of Pali proper 
names Ss. v. 

144. Divyav., p. 3 ff; CHavANNES, Contes, II, p. 237 1. 

14§. CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 325 and IV, p. 246. Cfr. 
Voce, La sculpture de Mathura, Pl. KX a. 

146. Jataka, I, p. 92; COOMARASWAMY, Bodbgaya, Pl. 51, 2; FOUCHER, 
Art G. B., figg. 233, 240; Hack, Vies Sigurées, p- 31; Vocet, ARS. 
An. R., 1907-1908, p. 81 ff. 

147. Mabavastu, III, pp. 92, 181. For the story of Brahmadatta 
paying homage to Bhadra cfr. ibid., III, p. 190; HUBER Sairal, p. 225; 
Loncuurst, Nagarjunikonde, p. 36, Pl. XXXIV, 6; Foucner, Art 
G. B., figg. 230-233. 

148. Bibliography in Lamotte E., La somme du grand vebicule 
d’Asanga, II, 2, p. 43; cf. also BENVENISTB, Vessantara Jatoka, Texte 
sogdien, Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale, IV; Jatakamala, n. IX (transl. 
by Speyer in the Sacred Books of the Buddbist, vol. I); in Tibet WADDELL, 
Lamaism, p. $43; BacoT, Trois Mystéres Tibétoins. 

149. These events are so common that references are useless. 

150. Hsiian Tsang, cap. X (WarTTERS, On Yian Chwang travels, 
II, p. 180); Hackin, Les scenes figurdes, p. 67. 

151. In the ser. text Tutti; in the Tibet. Ate, 

152. SCHTEFNER, Leben, pp. 281-282; ROCKHILL, Life, pp. 43-44; 
Loncuurst, Nagarjuntkonda, Pl. XXXII, 6; Foucner, Art G. B., 
figg. 267-269; Haan, Les seénes figuetes, p. 7. 

153. Jatakamala (Ksantivadin-av.); CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 220. 

154. Jataka, n. 482; Jatckamald, p. 26; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 220 
and IV, p. 122 ff; Latou, Trois récits du Dulva, JA, 1925, pp. 333-337. 

155. Scumupt, Der Weise u. d. Thor, pp. 261-262; CHAVANNES, 
Contes, II, p. $89 and IV, p. 190; PeLxroT (version ouigure), TP, 
1914, pp. 225-227. 

156, Jataka, n. 193; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 49 and IV, p. 93; 
Tawney, Ocean of stories, II, p. 10 and note. 
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157. Thesetwo nagas are regularly said to have bathed the Bodhisat- 
tva, cfr. VocEL, Indien Serpent Lore, p. 95 £1; Divyav., pp. 307, 329, 395. 

158. Cf story n. 47. 

159. Ghosila is connected with the story of Syimavati, Divyav., 
Pp. $28. Sce HacKIn, Les scenes figurées, p. 53; BURLINGAME, Buddbist 
Legends, I, p. 280. The vihara of Kausambi was known as Ghosita- 
rama, see N. N. Gosu., Early history of Kausambi p. 75 ff. 

160. Divyav., p. 26 ff. Ajanta (Yazdani), Part I], pp. 45-48, 
Pll. XLII, XLIV o; Hackin, Les scenes figurées, p. 72. 

161, The title of the avadina is Mukapangu, Cariyapitaka, 111, 
p. 6; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 126 and IV, p. 206. 

162. Ksanti-Jétaka, p. 313; Mabavastu, II, p. 357; Jatakamala, n. 28; 
BURLINGAME, Buddhist Legends, I, p. 241; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 161 
(different redactions); Liens, Bharbut, pp. 119-121. 

163. BURLINGAME, Buddhist Legends, IV, p. 215. 

164. Divyav., p. 544 Mf; CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 127; 
Huser, in BEFEO, 1906, p. 12 ff. In the text the two forms Rauraka 
and Roruka are met, Lipers, Philologica-Indica, p. 643 ff.; Lévi, Maba- 
karmavibbarga, p. $8, n. 7; HacKin, Les scenes figurées, p. 43 ff 

165. BURLINGAME, Buddhist Legends, II, p. 184. 

166. Divyav., p. 291 ff. 

167, Avadanasataka, n. 83. 

168. In verse 18 I correct na bhuktam in nabbuktam, HACKIN, Les 
scenes figurées, p. 69. 

169. Cf. the story of Kalyanakarin. 

170. CHAVANNES, Couites, II, p. 30. 

171. gNen Idan, but in the Tibet. text gNan Idan. 

172. Cft. Apadana, I, pp. 299-301, where, as a matter of fact, 
eleven results of a former karma are listed. In the vinaya of the Mi- 
lasarvastivadins Taisho, n. 1448, vol. 18, pp. 94-96. ten karmas. 

173, On Sankha and Likhita see CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 288. 
The Buddha’s foot wounded, Hackin, Les scenes figurées, p. 71. 

174. Divyav., p. 470: the heroine is called here Ripavati. 

175. Mabav., II], p. 350; CHAVANNES, Contes, II, p. 59 and IV, 
p: 15; Huser, Suatral, p. 471. 

176, Cft. DemieviLte, Les versions du Milindapaiha, BEFEO, 
XXIV, p. 36. ; 

177. Lankavatara, p. 250. Cle. the story of the king of Sibi, Huser, 
Satral, p. 330; CHAVANNES, Contes, II, p. 42; VoGEt., Mathura, pl. XX c. 

178. JULIEN, Memoires sur les contrées occ., II, p. 99; DEMIEVILLE, 
Ibid., p. 36; VOGEL, Excavations at Nagatjuntkonda, An. Bibliogr. Ind. 
Atch., 1930, pp. 5-6; FoucHEr, RAA, V, p. 15, pl. VIII, fig. 1. 

179. On this avadana see DEMIEvILLE, Ibid. p. 37. 

180. Divyav., p. 403 1; BURNOUF, Introduction d I’bistoire du Boud- 
dhism indies, pp. 359-370; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 106; JULIEN, Mé- 
moires sur les contrées occ., II, p. 154; PRzyLuskt, La légende de l’empereur 
Asoka, p. 281. 

181, Cfr. BURLINGAME, Buddhist Legends, XVII, p. 3 4. 

182, In the Hatthipalajataka (n. 509) the sons were four, not one. 
Their father was a king called Esukati, king of Benares. 

185. On Gavampati see PrzyLuskr, Le Concil de Rajagrha, p. 6 ff. 

184. For the first part of this story sce CHAVANNES, Contes, II, 
p. 14M, D,p.1gt. The two stories 62-63 are connected Mabav., III, 
p. 402; Hacxm, Les scénes Sigurées, p- 25. 

185. But in Tib.: Tsa tsa kar. 

186, CHAVANNES, Contes, II, p. 16, D, p. 151. The title Ma- 
hakasyapa in the Avadana is to be explained because in the vinaya of 
the Malasarvastivadin, Pippalayana is called Pippalakagyapa. In 
this redaction the character of Bhadra is different. 

187, Divyav., pp. 435-611. Mabav., II, pp. 93-115; CHAVANNES, 
Contes, I, pp. 292-304, VocEL, RAA, XI, p. 109 ff; CUNNINGHAM, 
Mababodbi, Pl. VIII, fig. 10; Ip., The stipa of Bharbut, Pl. X XVII, fig. 12. 

188, Bibliography in WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, 3, 
p. 208 ff, p. 520 f. and II, p. 147, p. 244 ff Litpens, Philologica Indica, 

189. There is no relation between Alolamantra and ma mud pa ~ 
ho weeping. 

190, Cft. Dafakarmapluti above. 

191. Divyav., p. 330 ff. 

192. CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 80, III, p. 136 and IV, p. 97. 

193. So begins a cycle of avadénas concerning Asoka. PrzyLuski, 
Légende de Vempereur Asoka, p. 260 ff. 

194. Usually Madhyantika or Madhyandina, Pazyzuskt, ibid., 
p. 341; VOGEL, Indian Serpent Lore, p. 232 ff. 


195. PrzyLuset, ibid, p. 343. 
instead of Mahallaka. 

196. Divyav., p. 352 ff; Prewtusnr, ibid, p. 454 ff 

197. PRzYLUSKI, ibid., p. 426. f 

198. PrzyLosm, ibid., p. 225; Huber, Sutral, p. 143: 

Art G. B,, figg. 255, 256; LoncHurst, Nagijurihont wo 
199. Cf. the story of Ksintivadin. os *P.6. 
200. The episode of the offering of the fou is 

Tibetan interpretation and sources in Hacxn, aide pire 

. sags , igurées, p, 20, 

On Kaineyaka, Keneya see Majjbima N, II, p.146 and Suttani ata 
201. CUNNINGHAM, Mabdbodhi, Pl. XLVI, fig. 1; ste 7 os 

of Bharbut, Pl, XXVIII; Voce, La sculpture de Mathura, PI vir a 

LITT; Loncuunst, Négirjunkonds, Pl. XLIVa,b6. = 
202. Cfr. the story of Adinapunya. 

_ 203. mC od ‘os corresponds to arcitodaya rather than to Arjitodaya 
as in the text. 

204. Divyav., p. 202, Dighasnikaya, II, p. 148 ff. 

205. Cie, the story of Purna. 

206. Cfr. CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 269. 

207. Mabav., III, p. 172; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 197. 

208, Cfr. above, avadana n. 42. 

209. On a parallel theme and its Tepresentation see LaLou, Trois 
rdcits du Dulva, JA, 1925, p. 336; Trois aspects de la peinture tibetaine 
Ann, de l'Institut de Philologie ct d’Histoire orientale, r925, p. 249 6 

210. Cfr. CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 273. : 

211. Many arhats are called Padma, Paduma for having offered a 
Buddha some flowers. Sce Malalasekera’s Dictionary of Pali proper 
names. 

212. Cft. the story of Cittahattha, BURLINGAME, Buddhist Legends, 
II, p. 12. 

213. Divyav. p. 236 ff. For the story of Sumati sce CHAVANNES, 
Contes, I, p. 366 and IV, p. 134; Divyav., p. 246 ff; Mabavastu, I, p-232 ff, 
In the text Kakucehandra for Krakucchanda. Loncxunrsr, Nagar 
tjunikonda, Pt, KX XIV a; Foucwer, Art G. B., figg. 139-141. 

214. No reference is, at present, known to me. 

215. Cir. the avad. of Subhasitagavesin. 

216. Jataka, n. 439; Divydv., p. 589; Avadanasateka, n. 36; CHAVAN- 
NES, Contes, I, p. 630. 

217, Jéteka, n. 77; BURLINGAME, Buddhist Legends, XXI, p. 8; 
TOoxtwal, Studien zum Sumdgadhaved. WWInTERNITZ, History of Indian 
Literature, II, p. 293. In the text Pundavardhana for Pundravardhana, 
Hackin, Les seénes figurées, p. 100. 

218. Jatakamala, n. 1; Divyav., p. 32; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 15; 
Script, Der Weise u. d. Thor, pp. 21-26. 

219. Cft. Jatakamald, n. 30. 

220. Huper, Sutral, p. 383; CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 192 and 
IV, p. 226. 

221. Cft. Avadana n, 1. 

222, Jatoka, n. $40; Mahavastu, II, p. 209; CHAVANNES, Contes, I, 
p. 156; Foucner, Art G. B., figg. 142-143. 

223. CHAVANNES, Contes, III, p. 69 and IV, p. 130. 

224. Jataka, n. 316; Jatakamala, n. 6; Avadanasataka; CHAVANNES, 
Contes, I, pp. $2, 76, 77, 411 and IV, p. 95. 

225. Cft, CHAVANNES, Contes, I, p. 395. 

226. WINTERNITZ, History of Indian Literature, 11, p. 293; ID, 
Geschichte d. Indisch. Literatur, UI, p. 228 ff, 

227. This is the story of the Sibi King, Jatakamala, 2, etc. 

228. I.e. the mountain Vanka, Jatakamala (Speyer, pp. 81, 83, 93). 
For the gift of the eyes sec the story of the Sibi king, ibid., p. 8 ft 

229. See above, p. 408. 

230. See above, p. 134. 

231. See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 174 ff. . 

232. Zabs drun is merely a title: the name is not legible. | , 

233. Well known rNin ma pa masters, On C’os dban, C'os 
dban p’yug, see above, p. 259. C’os rgyal ral pa may be, beside Ral 
pa can, also Nan ral, on whom see above, ibid. Ni ma ‘od and bDe 
legs are unknown to me. 

234. On this goddess see Tanka n. 174. ; : 

235. I cannot locate this place which, meaning “Castle, Is very 
common in Tibetan toponomy. 

236. '' These twelve Crankae represent the Buddhas of the three 
times surrounded by the 16 arhats and the eight aspects of the are 
acarya sutrounded by (the representation) of his life narrated in the 
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large redaction of the T’at yig: they have been made by commission for 
Kun dga’ rnam rgyal a merchant of mK’ar, On this eccasion the in 
scription on the back was made by the Rig adsin, Padma min can 
(ot: having the name of Pad ma) 5. _ : 

237. The cycle of the cight cemeteries is sufficiently known; see the 
Smasinavidhi, edited by Finot, in the JA, 1934. The list contained in 
the Vajrapradipatippani, by Suratavajra (Sanskrit text) and the Astasnafana 
from the Tibetan text we have published in Indo-Tibetica, III, part II, 
p173 (pp. 180-181, correct “cemeteries, instead of “Hells »): The 
list of the Nin mas, as may be seen, is different from the traditional one 
of Indian Tantric literature, but the cemeteries are equally arranged so 
as to form the symbolic lotus. Each of these cemeteries has a protector, 
a teee, a mountain, a cloud, a stupa and a saga, proper to it. As may 
be seen there is a plan underlying this conception and it is parallel, in 
its essential elements, with that of the pure earths. The clichés describing 
the latter contain the Buddha tuling over them, the miraculous trees 
made of gems, the precious mountains, the stupas or vimana, the gods 
surrounding the Buddha as he meditates or preaches. In fact these 
cemeteries, which are eight (as many as the mental states representing 
the samsaric being to be overcome, five sensation - sensorial » one intel- 
lective, mulavijfana, dloyavijiana; Lankavatara-sutra, pp. 3140, 386, 
Vijiaptimatratasiddbi ed. La VAaLtae Poussin, vol. I, passim), are the 
contrary of the pure earth, but by virtue of the bivalence of thought, 
mentioned above, they at the same time may undergo a revulsion, 
pordvrtti, through which, by a sudden change, they become the exact 
contrary of what they were: in the same way tainted thought (klisfa) 
regains its nature as luminous thought: prabbasvaracitta, 

238, On these deities see Appendix two. 

239. The five dakini correspond to the five gnoses or to the five 
kulas rigs. In the Samvara cycle they are ten, known as the 10 k’ro mo. 

240. L’ Abbidbarmakosa de Vasabandbu trad. et annotée par L. de la 
Vallée Poussin, vol, III, pp. 36-50, See what we have said above, p. 360f. 

241. See above, p. 377 f. 

242. Keurima, etc. These cight goddesses appear in the cycle of 
the Na rag don sprugs, Indo- Tibetica, IIE, patt I, p. 123 and p. tor ff. 

Their names, in Tibetan translations, are extremely corcupt; as I 
have shown in the above-quoted work, they are: 


Gauri mDsod Idan 
Cauri-(ma) C’om rkun 
Pramoha Rab rmons 
Vaitali Ro lans ma 
Pukkasi sBos mo 
Ghasmari Dred mo 
Smaiani Dor k'rod ma 
Candiali gTum mo 


The Sanskrit name of the first goddess is certain (see JA, 1934, 
vol. CCXXXYV, p. 29): the Tibetan translation mdsod Idan, ‘she who 
owns a store,,, is difficult to explain. Evans Wentz’s Keywri ma, ‘‘ she 
who wears a bracelet,, is out of question. 

P’ra men ma is the global name given to this class of goddesses. 
On this eycle, eft. Indo-Tibetica, III, part I, p. 126. 

243. om mani padme bym, viz. the sedaksara mantra, the mantra in six 
letters, sacred to Avalokitegvara. The formula’s most probable mean- 
ing, tuling out the exoterisms which theologians believe may be seen in 
it (for instance Mani bka’ abun), is Om, Manipadma, hum. Cft. THo- 
MAS J. W., JRAS, 1906, Pp. 464. 

244, On this scarf, used as a bridge, see Appendix two. As to 
Buddhagupta’s description sce Tucct, Sea and Land travels of a Buddhist 
Sadba, LHQ, 1931, Pp. 683. 

245. On Bon po iconography sce I. VAN MANEN, Concerning a Bon 
image, JRASB, XVIII, n. 2, p- 196; Rock, The hirth and origin of Dto- 
mba shislo, Artibus Asiae, vol. VII, p- 5; HorFMan, La religione Bon 
po, Roma, 1941. 

246. Translated by S. Lévr, E. CHavannes, “ Les seize arbats 
Protecteurs de la Loi,,, JA, 1926. The text is also included among 
the avadanas of the bsTan agyut mDo, CX, p. 19. In Mlle Lalou’s 
catalogue, it is missing in the list of works, but may be found under the 
name of its author, Nandimitra. 

247. Cfr. PaNper, Das Pantheon des Tschangtscha Hutuktu. 

248. aP’ags pai gnas brian rgyal bai bstan skyon c’en po rams kyi rtogs 
brjod pa dsam bui site ma, written by Nag dban sNan grags dpal bzan po. 


249. Lévi-CHAVANNES, article quoted above, p. 144. Chinese 
4% FY (Ka-lu-mei) corresponds to Klu mes, 

250. On literary precedents and parallels see Matsumoto Ercut, 
Tonké-ga no kenkyii, Tokyo, 1937. 

251. The work was written in the year me brug, 1676. 

252. The inclusion of Dharmata-la and of the Hva ian in the 
list of the arhats takes us back to the penetration of Ch’an or dhyana 
into Tibet, which took place in K'ti sron Ide btsan’s times. 

Antagonism between the Hva ian Mahayana and Kamalaiila, 
recorded in Tibetan tradition (for instance rGyal rabs) and which was 
So strong as to induce Kamalagila to write a refutation of his opponent, 
i.e, the Bhavenakrama (see OBERMILLER, Journal of the Greater India 
Society, 1935, vol. II, p. 1) may have hindered the introduction of this 
personage in the arhats’ cycle, or at least it may have favoured his exclu- 
sion from the same cycle, on the patt of some sects, But that he belon- 
ged to the Ch’an, bsam gtam, school, is proved by a rather important 
passage in the bKa’ ¢’an sde Ina, ca, Blo po bkai tan, p. 19 ff, in 
which he is recognized as the last descendant of the sampradaya of a 
school going back to Bodhi-dharmottara, Bodhi-dharmottarala, Dhar- 
mottara. There is no doubt at all chat this Dharmottara is the origi- 
nal of the name Dharmatala, the seventeenth arhat, It is equally cer, 
tain that he was identified by rNin ma pa tradition with Bodhidharma, 
of the Ch’an school, (who came to China from Persia about before 
479 d.D. Clr. Hu suis, P’u t’i ta mo k’ao 3X2 $88 338 Pe 4% in the third 
volume of his Literary Essays). Concerning him it is said, on p. 19, 
that having crossed the Eastern ocean, he arrived in Li kun, in China, 
where he met the Chinese prince (rGya rje) Sa ‘u yan and an abbot. 
Having recognized that they did not understand the true Law, he went 
to a castle depending from that country (mk’ar Jag) called C’u; but the 
local monks K’a &i, Liu reso, Kan rdor, and others, were jealons of 
him, and attempted to poison him six times. Seeing that he was unable 
to become the apostle of the Law, he apparently entered nirvana, but 
appeared again in the upper regions (stod p'yogs = mNa’ ris?). 

A merchant called Bun (evidently 4¢ 12 Sung Yiin) of the Chi- 
nese sources) met him and saw that he held a single shoe in his hand. 
Having gone back to China, the merchant wished to verify what he 
had been told and, the tomb where Bodhidharma was buried being 
opened, he found but one shoe there. 

Te may be seen that this Tibetan tradition corresponds to the Chi- 
nese legend recorded, for instance, by Tao yiian iti Jg in his 3e 4 {lf 
HE BR Ching te ch’uan teng lu (Taisho, 2076, p. 219). This Bodhidhar- 
mottara is considered the first of the seven apparitions in China (ibid., 
P- 194) rgya nag sprul bdun: che last (t’a ma) being the Hva an mahayana. 

This explains the title it bears in a Tun huang manuscript: bdwn 
rgyud dan po bo dhe dhar ma ta las béad pa (LALou, Inventaire des manu- 
scrits tibétains de Touen bouang, n. 116, p. 40), which must be understood 
not as the name of a book bDun rgyud, as M.lle Lalou proposes, but as 
“first of the lineage of the seven masters,,. In the same bKa’ t’an sde 
Ina we find other Ch’an works quoted, for instance the cig Car ojug pa, 
ptobably the same as the f’eg pa c’en por cig car ajug pa, Tun huang 
(Laxovu, ibid., n. 813, p. 178). 

Moreover, another Ch’an master is quoted in that chapter of the 
bK@’ tan sde ina, ending with a summary of the Ch’an doctrines; I 
allude to the mK’an po a dhan her, in which it is not difficult to recog, 
nize A rdan hver of Tun huang’s texts (Lazou, ibid., n. 116, p. 40, 
and Documents Tibétains sur Pexpansion du Dbyana Chinois, JA, 1939, 
p- $06, A-rtan hyver). 

All this proves that the authors of the bKa’ tai sde Ina knew the 
translantions, and in part also the texts (A rtan hver’s sayings are quo- 
ted) of the Ch’an schools, which had penetrated into Tibet from Cen- 
tral Asia and from Tibet since the times of the kings. This also pro- 
ves, once again, that very often the compilers of these texts have used 
authentic materials and, on the other hand, that in some schools, par- 
ticularly among the rNin ma pas, remarkable survivals should not be 
lacking of the Ch’an school, whose chief representantive in Tibet was 
Nam mk’a siiin po of gNubs clan (or sNubs). 

253. Cf. KOMMeEL, Die Kunst Chinas, Japans und Korea, Tav. V. 

254. This may have happened when it was recalled that the dhyana 
masters referred to above were seven from Dharma-tala to the Hva gan 
as the seventh (see n. 252); the presence of the fitst caused the last to 
be added to the cycle. 

25§. In the centre Sakyamuni Lhar beas skyes dgui adren me'og 
bzas gtsan stas, between Sariputra and Maudgalyayana-A ngaja, Bakula. 
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Tankas on the right: 
1) Ajita, Kilika, Vanavasin; 
2) Kanakavatsa, Vajriputra, Kanakabharadvaja, Bhadra; 
3) Hva 3an. 
Tankas on the left: 
1) Rahula, Cidapanthaka, Pindola Bharadvaja; 
2) Panthaka, Nagasena, Abheda, Gopaka; 
3) Dharma-ta la, 

The figures of Hva am and Dharma ta la are each accompanied 
by those of two dikpala, 

256. Of course many other combinations are possible; see for in- 
stance GORDON, The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism, fig. fronting p. 104. 

257. But Blo bzan rgya mts’o, in the book already quoted, says 
that the list may begin with any arhat whatsoever, according to the wish 
of those who pray, viz. that each particular beginning from a name on 
the list corresponds to a particular purpose of prayer. This is probably 
meant to justify the different order of the athats in the literary or litur- 
gical lists. 

258. Although the Chinese and Tibetan text of the Nandimitra- 
vadana is the same, it is clear that the two originals on which the Chinese 
and Tibetan translators based their versions had their own peculiarities 
as to the spelling of the names; but it is not unlikely that the Chinese 
translation became altered in its turn, as to the characters used to tran» 
scribe the Sanskrit names. In the Chinese list I have left, in doubefut 
cases, the Chinese transcription. In the Tibetan lists the transcription 
is given only in the first, or when there are differences or abnormal 
forms. For the Khotanese texts see Mélanges Linossier, p. 374, Leu- 
MANN, Nordarische Lebrgedicht des Buddbismus, p. 252; Nebensticke, p. 164. 

259. Most commonly Yan lag abywii; instead of Angaja it pre- 
supposes Ingitajiia; eft. Mabavyutpatti, zur tsam gyis go ba. 

260. See preeeding note. 

261. Pethaps for Vipula, a double of Vipulaparsva, like Purva- 
videha and Videha. 

262. (Vinayapitaka, I, p. 197; Divyav., p. 21) dBus is so called 
because it is included between Li k’a ra sin ap’el (Pundhravardhana, 
Mahasthin Gad IHQ, 1934, pp. 57-66) to the East, aDsam bu c’a 
kluit (~ Setakannika of Vinayap., I, p. 197, Divyav. Saravati) to the 
South. Ka ba and Ne ba ka ba (Sthiina and Upasthina, in Kosala, 
Lév1, Catalogue des Yoksa, 13, p. 59, MALALASEKERA, Dictionary, s. v. 
Thina) to the West, Usira to the North. 

263. See for instance T’vb dbant gnas brtan beu drug dai beas pa la 
mc’od cits gsol la gdab pai ts’ul grub bstan rgyas byed yid bzin nor bu, by Ye 
ies rgyal mts’an (Potala edition), WADDELL, op. cit. p. 376; GRUNWEDEL, 
Mythologie des Buddbismus, p. 37; A. K. Gorpon, The Iconograpby of 
Tibetan Lamaism, p. 104. 

264. This form supposes a Sanskrit original Agnija. 

265. Not Kaliki (Rorricu, TPT, p. 92). The Tibetans derived 
the name from kala time or kala black. 

266. From (tikta), valkala cinnamon? In Tibet, as we have seen, 
its name is translated ia Fun can. 

267. On Pindola see Lévi-CHAVANNES, op. cit., and PRZYLUSKI, 
La Légende de l’Empereur Asoka, pp. 68-98. 

268. On Sarasvati and the Chinese sources see the article Bens 
zaiten in Hobégirin. 

269. Foucuer’s beautiful pages, in Art G. B., II p. 102, should be 
read again in this connection. The data of Chinese sources concerning 
Vaigravana are collected in Hébégirin, art. Bisbamon, Recently M.lle 
Laxov has published in Artibus Asiae, vol. IX, p. 97, a very interesting 
article on Vaisravana’s Central-Asian iconography. Nevertheless I do 
not think that the crescent-shaped motif represents two clephanteeth as 
a symbol of riches; the representation of these symbols is to be found, 
that I know of, only in Tibetan art and is not confirmed by ancient 
instances. Moreover, elephanctecth are a sign of riches only because 
they are associated with a precise series of precious objects. 

The motif, I believe, cannot be dissociated from the small flat wings 
on the epaulettes of cuirasses, a characteristic symbol of Vai;ravana, 
nor from the moon-motif, an emblem of royalty. For the flames on 
the Buddha's shoulders see Foucuen, Art G. B., II, p. 463- 

270. It is interesting to notice how in canonical literature Vaid 
ravana, like all che Lokapala, is assigned the usual drapery, while his 
cuirass, in never mentioned, for instance Savarnaprabhasa (ed. Idzumi), 
p- $7, otha kbalu Vaisravano mabarajo, etc. utthayasanebbyo cham sena civar 
rani peavrttya... Also notice that in the same text Vaisravana is, in one 


place, quoted apart from the four maharaj 
Vaisravanas caiva tatha Caturmabadhipati. 
eae . a Lokapalas distinct from K 
clement and hence the quality of a pod i ‘i 
developed, as I have said, fae the eee should have 
7 rosea B vigilance attri, 
buted to the Lokapalas and particularly to Vaigtavana, is clear! 
ed by careful perusal of the Savarnaprabhasasitra, which allege 4 
their functions as protecting custodians, P. 58, as “victors in b a < 
taking the part of those who believe in the Savarnaprabbasa ao 
their office is to oppose their obstacle (vighna) against enemies rr Hd 
Law, p. 65; where the Savarnaprabbasasutra is Preserved and worshi 
ped, they will come with their victorious armics (ibid). Tt is dae 
that this canonical tradition contains a justification of the Ce 4 
Asian legends to which we have alluded, In Tibet the le end of 
rNam t’os sras, evidently in connection with the story of Pe ae (ae 
Appendix two), was represented in some dances. Biogr. of the fifth 
Dalai Lama, ca, p. 228. In Bharhut Kubera sits on a dwarf, naravabana 
in the traditional attire of the Yaksas. On Vaiéravana in ‘Ceylon see 
P. Wirz, Exorzisnus und Heilkunde auf Ceylon, pp. 30/92 and passim. 

27. This in the translation of ¢’os rgyal p'yi sgrub, 1 do not think 
the translation “‘ Ministre des affaires extéticures ,, given by Linossier, 
Mélanges Linossier, is acceptable, i 

272. The p’yva are real classes of Bon priests, See Appendix two. 

_ 27h The Keetrapalas are very ancient deities of the Indian reli- 
gion surviving in Shivaism. See Cx. H. CHAKRAVARTI, The Saivaite 
Deity Ksetrapala, YHQ, IX, p. 237. 

274. Jinamitra, who appears very often in Tantric liturgies, is a 
mythological figure whose origin and meaning are not clear, Cir. Jinar 
sabha of the Vaisravana cycle 

275. Takkiraja is another naivdsika god, of whom we have met 
many instances; he is the naivasika of Takki, corresponding to the re- 
gion near Sialkot; Stein, Kalbana’s Chronicles of Kashmir, p. 150 and 
notes; clr. D, Cu. Stncar, Text of the Purana list of peoples, IHQ, XXI, 
p. 297. The Takkadeéa of some sources is placed together with the 
Balhika, another population of Panjab. - See PrzyLusxi, Un peuple du 
Punjab, Les Udumbara, JA, 1926, 

276. Tra ksad, another mythological type whose origin and mean- 
ing are unknown; certainly a form of Mahakala; in Tib. he is also 
called Drag §ad “* fierce power ,,. 

277. Hayagriva, in Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Sup- 
plement zu Band, X XXIII, 1935. 

The problem of Hayagriva is very complex: it must be related to 
horse worship and to the belief of some tribes concerning the existence 
of beings with horse faces: Ghormuha. fr, Bopprne, Santal Folk 
tales, I, pp. 281 and 375; Ip., Studies in Santal Medicine and connected 
Folklore, Mem. As Soc. Bengal, X, n. 2, pp. 133-436; Hene-Get- 
DERN, Orissa and die Mundavolker in Periplus der Erythraischen Meeres; 
Geograph. Jabresber. aus Osterreich, XIV-XV, 1929, p. 171; PRZYLUSKI, 
Etudes indiennes et Chinoises, 1; Les uniptdes, Melanges Chinois et Boud- 
dhiques, II, p. 307 ff. : 

278. The Nepalese inscription ending with the usual sanscrit 
formulas was written in the year 936 = 1815. 

279. Most probably the Tantric counterpart of the Sivaite Skan- 
dhakumara. 

280, He resides in a bTsan mk’ar, whose doors are guarded by 
an iron wolf and a copper fox. His body is red, his red eye is fixed 
on enemies; on his ears hangs a red srin of the rocks, He wears a 
leather helmet and carries a leather shield; in his right hand he grasps 
a red spear with flaming flags; in his left hand a freshly severed head; 
his mount is a horse of the bTsan. 

The god represented in fig. III of Tibetan Temple Paintings by J.C. 
VAN MEurS, 1924, very similar to that described by Linosster, Manges 
Linossier, p. 4, seems to me to be a bTsan, perhaps Beg tse, whose sym 
bols he has (lance and bow), rather than Srof btsan sgam po. The eight 
knights show a contamination with che rta bdag of Vaisaravana s cycle. 

281. Even Vaisravana was called Mabékalo, because he was 
“blackened by offerings,, (I Ching transl. by TARAKUSU, Pp. 38). 
But evidently it is here a case of an epiteth given to a god who has no 
relation with Mahakila the god of death. 

282, Unknown. 

283. On this word k’ram jin, R. STBIN has written in JRAS, ae 
p. 320. K’ram jin is the attribute of the cos ragyal according ae 
Bar do t’os grol when the dead man is led before him, the king of the 


as: p. 148, v. 312 Stif ca 
That Vaiéravana's warlike 
ubera, in whom the chtonic 
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next world examines the k’rant Fin and sees at once how many sins the 
deceased has committed in his lifetime. Hence it would seem to be a 
«record ,,; according to WADDEL, Lamaism, Kram Jin is “a tree picture,,. 
Ss, Cu. Das, s. ¥- k’ram ka has ‘a club-like implement carved with 
lines, representing the attributes of a god and containing mystic figures 
inthem,, Cfr. STEIN, ibid. But Kram sin is also “a board on which 
the body of a culprit is stretched to flog him on the back,, (ibid). The 
Krom Jin is reproduced in tanka n. 172 as an attribute of dPal Idan lha 
mo. There is no doubt that it is a sort of club;as much may be desumed 
from the picture of Sa bdag se bdud, reproduced in the Vai da rya dhar 
po (Lhasa edition, p. 466). Bue this club is called Kram Sin precisely 
because signs are traced on it; these signs may be magical, but they may 
also have a mnemonical value, almost a writing to count and enume- 
rate, and to preserve records, Indeed besides the k’ram fin, a k’ram Zags 
is also known, a noose with k’ram, and in this case k’ram can only be 
a knot. See Appendix two, p. 718. In both cases, then, we have 
symbols of terrific deities, charged with some punishment; the sins to 
be punished are marked on them by notches or knots. 

284. Byon dmar: this may also come from byan bu, a tablet with a 
red inscription. : 

285. Do tje gdan pa is generally the epiteth of Ratnakaragupta, 
but is also said of other masters; sce M.lle Lalou’s indexes. 

286, Mytbol. des Buddbismus, p. 81. 

287. Concerning Min srin see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 129 f. 

288. Viz. Kalacakra as symbol of the supreme unity realized by yoga. 

28g. Besides the text here quoted and included in the bsTan agyur 
and the Sambbala Lam yig edited by Griinwedel, I know another itine- 
rary to this country which, although it originally had a geographical 
reality, has become, as we have said, a mythical country. This itine- 
rary, known to me through a manuscript copy, is entitled Sambbalai 
lam yig, without the author's name. This itinerary starts from the 
mC’od rten dkat po, on the Chinese frontier, Pai ta to the SW of 
Liang Chou continues eastward in Chinese territory: hence it imagines 
Sambhala to be in the North-West, in the direction of Northern Asia. 

290. The central image of rDo rjc ajigs byed is surrounded by 
§2 small figures of gSin re. 

291. Vol. IV, part I, p. tro ff. The year in the inscription is 
almost effaced. 

292. TPT, p. 76. 

293. Srigiri, Sriparvata, one of the chief centres of late Buddhism. 
It corresponds to Nagarjuni-kunda, in the Guntur district, where the 
famous stupa stands. See Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
1. $4, PP. $+ 63 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XX, p. 1 A; RAHULA SANKRTYA- 
YANA, Recherches Bouddbiques, JA, 1934, pp. 208, 212. 

294, The Gin are the fiends of Bon mythology, which Lamaism 
however has accepted like all the rest. GrUNWEDEL supposed them to be 
the same as the Jinn of the arabs, but there is no foundation for such a view. 

295. Reigning in this Zans mdog ri, Padmasambhava, by his 
own essence ot through his emanations, protects the beings of Jam- 
budvipa ftom the harmful influences of the mKa’ agros and the Srin 
pos; he remains there until the end of samsara. 

So says the rNin ma pa apology, which we have quoted more 
than once; it contains a description of this heaven, which helps us 
to understand the symbolism of the tanka. This Zans mdog ri is 
in tNa yab, Camara, one of the lesser continents which according 
to Buddhist cosmogony are on cither side of Jambudvipa; the other 
one is called Avaracamara (see Abbidbarmakosa, trans). by La VALLEE 
Poussin, vol, III, p. 147; McGovern, Manial of Buddhist Philosophy, 
Pp. $$). When Vasubandhu was writing his book, this continent was 
Rot unanimously reserved to the raksasa, and some schools maintain- 
ed it was inhabited by men (ibid.), but cNif ma pa tradition, indeed 
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Tibetan tradition generally, has turned it into those demons’ own 
home; a mythical geography had developed around it and I am unable 
to determine in what proportion it is derived from Indian traditions, 
and what part has been elaborated by Tibetan masters. According 
to these theories, its centre is occupied by the Sa k’rag za byed glin, 
whose central portion is a sea out of which a mountain rises; the Srin 
po’s palace is on the top of the mountain. It is surrounded by seven 
walls, Icags ri; in the last three internal wings are three torana (rta babs); 
round this palace, on its four sides, are four assembly-halls, ts’ogs k’an; 
on its Eastern side the C’os ts’ogs k’an, in which the guru explains the 
sutras; the South the Lons spyod ts’ogs k’an where, under Ts’e dpag 
med’s aspect, he reveals the tantras; to the West the Pad ma dban gi 
ts'ogs k’an, where under rTa meggin’s aspect he teaches the most secret 
Tantras (yan gsan) and the baptisms; to the North, in the sByor sgrol 
prin las ts’ogs k’an palace, he explains, under guru Drag po's aspect, 
the acts which bind to existence and those which set free, The Palace 
proper, standing in the centre, has five storeys; in the lower one, a 
gigantic figure of the guru is seated, together with Ye ies mts’o rgyal, 
under a terrific aspect; on the other two storeys, he is surrounded by 
Rig adsin, Ye Ses mk’a’ agro ma and C’os skyon; in the intermediate 
one, the eight-named guru, (mts’an brgyad), viz. his cight aspects men- 
tioned above, and in the upper storey, T’od pa rtsal’s five families, 
To the East of this palace, on the rDoi t’an, flows a river; to the South 
there is a sandal-wood forest; to the West a garden, Nams su dga’ bai 
skyed mo ts’al; to the North the mountain whose cliffs are gems and 
amce’od tten. Then to the East of the upper part of the rNa yab glin 
there is another small continent called Dsa ti nags glin, with 2.100.000 
cities of Stin po; an emanation of the Guru, called De vara dsa, reigns 
there, In the lower part, always towards the East, is the Bun t'ig pa 
glin, with 300,000 cities of Srin po, where another emanation called 
sMra bai sen ge reigns; to the South the Zans t’al ke ri rtsegs, with 
1.600.000 cities, and Gyal po t’od pai ap’ren; to the West $a mk’ar 
can glin with 26.000.000 citics, and another emanation of the Guru, 
viz. K'yun c’en abar ba; still to the West, lower part, the K’rag mts’o 
k’ol ma (boiling blood lake) with 200.000 cities and gTum po me dpal 
as its incarnation; to the North Nor bu glin, with rDo rje rgyal po as 
his emanation; to the South-East Bar bai glin, with Zil gnon me’od as 
his emanation; to the South-West Rak sa ak’rug pai glin with Rak sa 
od ap’ren; to the North-West rLun nag ak’rugs glin, with Sen ge 
sgta sprog; to the North-East Mun nag ak’rugs with gTsug na me abar 
(op. cit. p. 92 1). 

296. Mu le, viz. mu Te Idin, a lake on the North-West of bSe. 
See Indo-Tibetica, III, part II, p. 102. 

297. In this image it is surprising to see the central figure wear- 
ing monastic draperies, but also the diadem on its head, like the Sambho- 
gakayas or the Bodhisattvas. This expresses the personage’s double 
nature, or the epiphany of a Buddha who from the plane of sanibho- 
gokaya passes on to the active moment of the preaching of the Law, or 
even a Bodhisattva assuming the aspect of a Buddha. This is proved, 
for instance, by the Suddbarmapundartka in the case of Avalokitesvara 
(transl. Kern, SBE, p. 403). 

Besides Avalokiteévara we may also think of Manjuéti, represented 
in China too as a Buddha (see Mus, Barabudur, p. $06). 

The monastic robe, in this case, represents the aspect of revealer 
of the Law, assumed to convert living beings who are ripe for conver. 
sion, while the diadem reminds us of the Bodhisattva’s nature. 

The two Bodhisattvas on both sides are the same ones standing 
on Madjusri’s sides in the famous aJam ma li group, adored in Kojar- 
nath. See note n. 72 to Part four. As the tanka has been found in 
Nepal, it is not unlikely that it may represent precisely that same triad, 
a divine court, in fine. 
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PART FOUR 


SOURCES AND DOCUMENTS 


UN RESCRIT MONGOL EN ECRITURE «’PHAGS-PA » 
PAR PAUL PELLIOT *? 


Le rescrit mongol en écriture ‘phags-pa retrouvé 
au Tibet par le professeur Tucci est facile a dater. 
On lit en effet a la ligne 3 que le document émane 
de “ Hay-San, prince de yuay-ning ,,. Il s’agie cer- 
tainement du personnage que les textes chinois ap- 

ellent #é 1) Hai-chan, qui, né le 4 aodt 1281, ac- 
céda au tréne impérial le 21 juin 1307 et mourut le 
27 janvier 1311; son titre impérial mongol est Ki- 
lik-qa‘an, et on le désigne souvent sous son titre 
chinois posthume de it 5% Wou-tsong. Avant son 
avenement, Hai-chan commandait en Mongolie, et 
c’est lui qui, en 1301, était 4 la téte des troupes impé- 
riales dans la campagne qui aboutit enfin a la re- 
traite et la mort de Qaidu (cf. GROUSSET, L’Empire 
mongol, p. 332); ceci explique que Hai-chan ait pu 
décider de questions intéressant le Tibet. C’est le 
9 novembre 1304 que Hai-chan fut nommé prince 
de ti 3 Houai-ning (au Ngan-houei), le “ -uay- 
ning,, du texte ‘phags-pa (cfr. Yuan che, 21, 7 4; 108, 
15); son quartier général était 4 la colonie agricole 
et artisanale de #§ iti Tch’eng-hai, dans le Nord- 
Ouest de la Mongolie. Forcément antérieur 4 l’avé- 
nement impérial de Hai-chan, le rescrit se place 
donc entre le début de 1305 et le milieu de 1307. 
Comme il est daté du 30° jour du dernier mois d’au- 
tomne de l’année du serpent, laquelle correspond a 
1405, sa date exacte est le 18 octobre 1305. Le lieu de 
la promulgation, Jiramutu, n’est pas encore identifié. 

Ce texte me parait apporter la solution d’une ques’ 
tion au sujet de laquelle on a accumulé les erreurs, 
a savoir la vraie forme du nom méme de Hai-chan.” 

Les commissaires, qui, sous K’ien-long, ont 
“téformé,, les transcriptions originales du Yuan che 
ont substitué 4 Hai-chan une transcription Wt fH 
Ha-chang qui représente le mongol qavang, “ pares- 
seux,, (Kiin-ting Yuan che yu kiai, 1, 26); c'est ine 
défendable. Il ne vaut pas de s’arréter non plus a 
la restitution “ Kaisun,, adoptée dans Giles, Biogr. 
Dict., n. 933, et qui est évidemment basée sur le 
mongol qayisun > qaisun, “ casserole,,;” -sun ne peut 
tépondre a -chan (= fan) de Hai-chan. 

La seule forme donnée pour le nom de Kilik- 
qa'an dans le dictionnaire mongol de Kowalewski 
(II, p. 708") est Qayisang, identique au mongol gayi- 
sang “ parapet,,, “‘rempart,,. On a de méme Hayi- 
san, donc Hayisang (< Qayisang), dans une source 
tibétaine tardive (Hutu, Gesch. des Buddbismus, I, 
P- 24; IT, p. 35). Cette forme a -ng final, au lieu du 


-n de Hai-chan, semble appuyée dés l’époque mon- 
gole par RaSidu-’d-Din, chez qui on trouve <i. 
Haisang dans l’édition de Blochet (Hist. des Mongols, 
II, p. 607). Bien que cette forme soit obtenue par une 
correction (les mss. ont tuna et tu»), ils’agit bien 
de Hai-chan. Le texte de RaSid est, dans ce passage 
plein d’erreuts et de confusions. Mais, M. A. Top- 
tchibachy, qui prépare une étude sur les généalo- 
gies du précieux Muizzu-'l-Ansdb de 1426, me fait 
obligeamment savoir que, dans les tableaux, le mss. 
de Londres de cet ouvrage (p. 56 a) donne 5, 
celui de Paris (p. $5 4) <ui.2; en outre la notice 
accompagnant le nom, et qui connait le nom de 
“Kilik-qa’an,,, les quatre ans de régne et la mort 
le 15 ramadan 710 (5 février 1311; l’erreur n’est que 
de neuf jours), écrit ixu0; il n'est pas douteux 
qu’on doive lire partout “Cui.= Haising. 

Mais il est vraisemblable que, dans ce cas comme 
dans bien d’autres, le Mutizzu-’l-Ansab suive une 
tradition qui remonte 4 RaSidu-’d-Din ou 4 son 
entourage, et cette tradition n’était pas générale 
méme en Perse. En effet, Wassaf, qui a cout un para- 
gtaphe sur l’avénement de Hai-chan (cf. d’ OHS- 
SON, Hist. des Mongols, II, p. $25), écrit toujours 
wl’ lis Haisin-qa’an (éd. de Bombay, pp. so1- 
502). C’est bien une forme en -# et non en -ng qu’on 
attend en effet en face de la forme chinoise Hai-chan. 
En fait, c’est Qayisan que Schmidt a rencontré en 
mongol méme, dans le Jiriikdn-ii tolta, généralement 
attribué a Chos-kyi ’Od-zer, et qui remonterait par 
suite au XIV* siécle (cf. SCHMIDT, Gesch. des Ost- 
Mongolen, p. 398). Un texte paralléle et non moins an- 
cien, publié naguére par L. LICETI(T’oung pao, 1930, 
p- 131), écrit Qayisa; vu le caractére quiescent de - 
final mongol, Qayisa est finalement acceptable si on 
part de Qayisan, mais non de Qayisang. Mais, méme 
en partant de Qayisan, il reste que le Hai-chan du 
chinois ferait supposer *Qayisan, non Qayisan. 
Schmidt a dit (loc. cit., p. 399) et Howorth a répété 
(I, p. 290) que Qayisan était la forme mongole cor- 
recte, altérée en Hai-chan par les Chinois. Je crois 
qu’il faut renverser la proposition. 

Qayisan, ou Qayisa, n’offre pas de sens en mon- 
gol.” Supposons au contraire que ce prince, comme 
tant d'autres, et 4 commencer par son grand-pére 
i @ Tchen-kin, ait regu 4 sa naissance un nom 
purement chinois, 4 savoir Hai-chan, mot-d-mot 
“Mer et Montagne ,,; ce nom s’expliquera comme un 


‘ ") This document should have been published together with the others, translated in Sources and Documents. But as an homage to the memory of 
that great Master, whose untimely end has been an irreparable loss to sinological studies, I have thought it fitting to publish it as a chapter by itself. 
Once more I express my gratitude for this collaboration, which comes to light after his death, and I thank Dr. L. Hambis, who has kindly 


Corrected the proofs of his great Master’s article. 
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FIG, 123 


souhait que ]’enfant ait un bonheur ou une longé- 
vité comparables 4 l’Océan oriental ou au mont 
T’ai-chan: c’est ainsi, par exemple, que deux Mon- 
gols cités dans le Yuan che s’appellent i## % Hai- 
cheou, “ Longévité océanique,, (cf. San che t’ong- 
ming lou, 20, 44-b). En écriture mongole ordinaire, 
un nom chinois Hai-chan sera forcément représenté 
par Qayisan; si on a Qayisan dans le Jiriikan-ii tolta 
et Qayisa dans le colophon publié par M. Ligeti, 
nous pouvons Il’attribuer 4 1’omission fréquente, dans 
les mss. mongols, des deux points additionnels qui 
distinguent le -' du -s-; l’écriture arabe offre sou- 
vent pour les méme lettres une amphibologie ana- 
logue. Mais ce nom QayiSan, d’origine chinoise, 
n’offrait pas de sens en mongol, et c’est pourquoi il 
s’est altéré, “ mongolisé,,, dans le HaiSang de Ra- 
sidu-’d-Din et du Mutizzu-’l-Ansab et dans le Qayie 
sang (Hayisang) de la tradition mongole moderne. 

Le rescrit découvert par M. Tucci (fig. 123) léve 
ici tout les doutes. C’est un document original 
émanant de Hai-chan lui-méme, et écrit dans une 
écriture ob # et -s- ne peuvent pas se confondre; 
or, il a incontestablement Hay-San. Mais il y a plus, 
et une particularité de l’orthographe ’phags-pa montre 
qu’il s’agit bien d’un nom chinois. Si le mot était 
primitivement mongol, la forme ‘phags-pa corres- 
pondant 4 *Qayisan serait *Khayigan. Ici, au con- 
traire, nous avons Hay-%an, avec simple b- initial. 
Tout comme dans les transcriptions en écriture arabe, 
ce b- initial n’apparait en ‘phags-pa au début des 


mots mongols que lorsqu’il s’agit du - du moyen 
mongol, non noté par l’écriture ouigouro-mongole 
et aujourd’hui amui; autrement dit, si Hay-an 
représentait un nom primitivement mongol, nous 
devrions le trouver, en écriture mongole ordinaire, 
sous la forme *Ayisan et non Qayisan < *QayiSan. 
Au contraire, b- était employé en ’phags-pa pour 
rendre le b- initial de toute une classe de mots chi- 
nois, et c’est précisement sous les formes hay et San 
que les deux mots chinois bai et chan du nom Hai- 
chan apparaissent dans les textes chinois transcrits 
phonétiquement en syllabaire ’phags-pa (cf. DRAGU- 
NOV, The hphags-pa Script and ancient Mandarin, dans 
Izv, Ak. Nauk SSSR, 1930, 784, 786). La conclusion 
s’impose. Ce n'est pas, comme l’a cru Schmidt, Hai- 
chan qui est altéré de Qayisan, mais c’est Qayisan 
qui est incorrect pour *QayiSan, transcription mongole 
normale du nom chinois Hai-chan. 

L’écriture et l’orthographe sont en général con- 
formes a celles des autres documents mongols en 
’phags-pa; mais, comme il arrive souvent, il y a quel 
ques négligences ou inadvertances en mongol méme; 
en outre, les transcriptions tibétaines sont patfois 
aberrantes. Dans la transcription du texte, Jal 
adopté, provisoirement au moins, une partie du sys 
teme de M. Dragunov, en particulier pour ‘iW, qu! 
répond a w- initial du chinois wang pat exemple. 
Le -g (ou -d-) marque une voyelle non écrite, qui 
ne fait pas syllabe; en réalité, kbd'dn est peut-etre 
presque *khén, J’ai gardé une méme notation kb 
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our les deux séries, palatalisées et non palatalisées. 
Mais l’écriture ‘phags-pa a en réalité deux signes dif 
férents, et peut-atre le signe de la série non palatalisée 
devrait-il étre transcrit gq ou y. 7 
¢ n’ai pas entrepris de discuter ici tous les détails 
philologiques du_ texte. Quant au commentaire 
historique, je le laisse au professeur Tucci; qu il suf- 
fse dindiquer ici que le rescrit a été donné en faveur 
du célébre monastére tibétain de Za-lu, dans la 
région de Tashilumpo. 


1. Monkha denri-yin khuchun-dur 

>, kha’anu su-dur 

3. Haysan yuay-ning ‘yan ‘igi manu 

4. balakhad-un darukhas-da noyad-da 

. thiri’ud-un noyod-da® thi- 

. tig haranea yorthikhun 

yabukhun ‘elthind da’ulkhakhue» 

" bithig : 

. Jingis-khan-u ba ‘Ogidie-khan-u ba 

. Sathin-kha’anvu ba jarlikh-dur doyid ‘erkha’ud 
sin3hinud 

u. aliba alba khubéhiri® ‘ilu ‘ajan 

12. denri-yi jalbariju hiru’ar ‘égun athukhayi 

13. khi’igdagsid aju’ue. ‘edu’a bar ba’ isu 

14. kha’an-u jarlikh-un yosu’ar aliba alba khubehiri 

15. ‘ilu ‘ijan 

16. Sakyamuni mér buii ‘ilu bolkhan 

17. denri-yi jalbariju hiru’ar ‘égun athukhayi 

18. khi’in rChan khajar-a akhun sku-Zan Dor-tji 

‘Uan-béhug 7 

Khrahs-ba rGyal-mchan akhu Sa-lu siima-dur 

khariyathan gicu- 

20, nis yuan-8i-yim bodisi’ud-dur jula Sitha’akhu thosun 

21. darun athukhayi kha’dn bariju yabu’ayi 

22, bithig ‘égbae. ‘edin-u siimas-dur giyid-dur 

23. anu ‘elthin bu ba’uthukhayi ula’a Si’usu bu 

24. barithukhayi kizis-ga-dur anu morid umsus bu 

2$. bordathukhayi chan thamkha bu abthukhayi 

khajar usun 

26. baq tagirmad hatan adu’usun ya’ud khaji anu 

27. khad bar bolju buliju thathaju bu abthukhayi 

28, yosu ‘iiga’ue khu¢hu bu khurgithugie 

29. eda basa 

30, bithig-thin ala khi’ddju yosu ‘iiga’un ‘telis 

31. bu ‘ieladthugie ‘telisdu’asu 

32. ‘ilu’u ayukhun mud 

33. bithig manu mokhoyi jil namur-un hithus zara-yin 

34. khuthin-a Jiramu- 
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35. thu-da bukhuc -dur 
36. bithibie. 


. Dans la force du Ciel éternel, 
2. dans la Fortune du qa’an, 
3. Hay-Zan, prince de Houai-ning; notre parole. 
4. Aux gouverneurs et commandants des villes, 
5. aux commandants de l’armée, aux 
6. hommes de 1’armée, aux envoyés qui 

7-8. vont [2 cheval] ou marchent a pied,” lettre” 
a [leur] notifier. | . 

9-12. Dans les édits de Jingis-khan,” de Ogédai-khan 
et de Sidin-ga’an," il a été dit: “ Que les bonzes, 
les religieux chrétiens et les prétres taoistes ne paient 
aucune taxe, et que, priant le Ciel, ils attirent (sur 
nous] les bénédictions,,. Les choses étant ainsi, 

13-17. [j’ai dit}: “Que, conformément aux édits du 
qaan, ils ne paient aucune taxe, et que, ne faisant 
rien en dehors de la voie de Sakyamuni, ils prient 
le Ciel et attirent [sur nous] les bénédictions,,, 

18-21. et [j’ai a “Que les religieux '” dépendant 

u monastére de Sa-lu ? qui se trouve au pays de 
gCan™ et qui est [celui du] sku-Zaa  rDo-rji 
dBar-phyug '” [et de] '? Grags-pa rGyal-mchan '” 
pressent l’huile pour allumer des lampes au bodhi- 
sattva ® Avalokitesvara ‘; et ce disant, j’ai donné 
[cette] lettre pour qu’ils la prennent et |’emportent.”” 

22-23. Que dans leurs temples et leurs chapelles, les 
envoyés ne descendent pas, qu’ils n’y prennent 
ni bétes de somme ni rations. 

24-25. Que, dans leurs domaines, *” on n’engraisse 
pas les chevaux ou les yak(2)*” et qu’on ne léve ni 
redevances en nature,” ni taxes commerciales. 

26-27. [En ce qui concerne] leur terre, leur eau, * 
leurs jardins,* leurs moulins, leurs gens, leurs 
bétes, quels qu’ils soient,?” que nul ne les prenne 
en les ravissant et les enlevant, 

28. ni n’emploie la force contrairement a la régle. 

29. Que ceux-ei [= les moines] d’autre part, 

30-32. sous prétexte qu’ils ont un rescrit,® ne 
commettent pas d’actions contraires 4 la régle; 
s’ils en commettent, sont-ils bien sans crainte? 

33-36. Notre rescrit. Ecrit le trente du dernier mois 

d’automne de l’année du serpent, quand nous 

tésidions  Jiramutu. * 


* 


Un cachet en écriture ’phags-pa sigillaire est 
apposé trois fois sur le document. Je le lis: -yuay-ning 
‘uan yin, “ sceau (Fl yin) du prince de Houaining,,. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. mes premicres temarques dans Asia Major, IV [1927], p. 379, 
et Toung Pao, 1930, p- 14. 


2. Elle remonte au moins a Klaproth; cf. aussi ApeL-Rémusat, 
Recherches sur les langues tartares, p. 35. 

3. Le sie (ou 41) du mongol est tantét l’aboutissement d'un 
groupe a initiale explosive ou spirante (le plus souvent -gi- ou 77+), 
tantot une simple notation graphique de -i- (ou -7-), si bien qu'on 


pourrait transcrire aussi *Qaisan et *Qaisa. Dans Popov, Ménguayue 
muaczi, p. 159, il est question d’un “prince de Tong-ning de la 
dynastic précédente des Yuan, appelé Khaisan-Deii,, mais cette forme 
est due 4 une mauvaise lecture et a un contresens. Le texte (Mong-kou 
yeou-mou-ki, 1, 1b) parle en réalité de *3¢ 38 Ta-hi (*Daki), fils du 
feu prince de Tong-ning ff #ff Haisa de la dynastie des Yuan,,. Je 
manque de renseignements sur ce prince Haisa, qui devait vivre au 
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milieu du XIV° siécle. Son nom peut se rétablir en *Qaisa, et il y aurait 
alors cu vraiment un nom *Qaisa ou *Qayisa, qui aurait pu influencer la 
forme adoptée pour celui de Hai-chan dans le Jirtikén-ii tolta et dans le 
colophon reproduit par M. Ligeti; toutefois, il est également possible que 
Haisa rende un nom mongol *Qaisa[q], inexpliqué d’ailleurs lui aussi. 

4. Le -d- de noyod est mal formé, mais aucune autre lecture n'est 
possible, On remarquera la vocalisation noyod, A cété du noyad de la 1. 4. 
Hl semble y avoir 1a une notation accidentelle de la prononciation popu- 
laire, bien attestée plus tard; e’est de la méme maniere que la transcrip- 
tion du nom de clan de Gengis-khan au début du Yuan che raméne a 
*Kiyot ( *Qiyot), au lieu de Qiyat ~ Kiyat, pluriel régulier de 
Qiyan - Kiyan. On a de méme ici a la |. 33 mokloyi au lieu de 
mokbayi = moy'ai, “serpent,,. 

g. Peut-é e faudrait-il lite dy’ulkbakbue (*dulkbokbue), en admettant 
que la premiére voyelle non exprimée est un #; on a di’ulgaqui au 
§ 278 de I’Histoire secréte; mais da’ulkbakbue, plus conforme a la forme 
mongole usuclle, est plus probable. 

6. Je lis kbubchiri et non *kbubtbir-i (avec le suffixe -i de l'accusatif ), 
parce qu'on a la forme 4» final qubéirin cans Houa-yi yieyu, 2, 12; 
M. Lewicat, Les inscriptions mongoles inddites en dcriture carrée (Collectance 
Orientalia n. 12; Wilno, 1937, p. 33) a encore gardé khubéir (= qubéir). 
Le mot a passé en ture et en persan sous la forme qubcur; ef. PAVET DE 
CovrtEIL_e, Dict. turc-oriental, pp. 416, 419 (od quytur est une mauvaise 
legon), et VUuLLERs, II, 710. La forme quptur adoptée dans PAVET DE 
COouRrTEILLE, p. 416, et dans BLOCHBT, Hist. des Mongols, II, p. 427, goptur 
dans LewIcki, 33, a contre elle que le mongol n‘a pas de p. Le mot 
est omis dans le dictionnaire de Radlov. La forme du mongol classique 
est qubti'ur, parfois yubti’ur; le terme semble inconnu en kalmouk. 

7. Cette traduction de yortikbun et yabukbun m’est personnelle et 
teste hypothétique; sur les termes, cf. LEwICKI, pp. 30-31. 

8. Le mot ditik, lite. “lettre ,,, a le sens de ''document officiel,,. 

9. Dans les documents ’phags-pa, le nom de Gengis-khan est tou- 
jours écrit avec une sonore initiale, contrairement a Ja sourde initiale que 
supposent aussi bien le Cinggis ou Cinggiz des transcriptions ovigouro- 
mongoles que les transcriptions en écriture arabe et presque toutes les 
transcriptions chinoises. 

10, C’esta-dire Qubilai. 

11, Cette uaduction est hypothétique. Le document a nettement 
gicunis. Je Vai interprété comme le pluriel en -s d'un mot *gacuni, 
forme mongolisée du tibétain dge-beun; mais “gacuni n'est pas attesté. 

12. Il s'agit du monastére de Za-lu ou Zva-lu, dont il est longue- 
ment question dans Tucct, Indo-Tibetica, 1V, en particulier, I, pp. 70, 
71. La transcription est faite sur une prononciation a initiale assourdie. 

13, Le nom de gean est écrit incorrectement rChan (ch = ts aspiré) 
dans le document ‘phags-pa. 

14. Sur le titre de skuezan, ef. Tucct, Indo-Tibetica, TV, part I 
pp. 71, 151; pare ll, p. 213. 

1g. Je restitue ainsi le nom qui est transcrit Dorji ‘Uan-béhug 
en ‘phags-pa conformément a la prononciation et non A l’otthographe 
du tibétain écrit. Sur rDo-rje dBan-phyug, cf Tuccr, Indo-Tibetica, 
IV, part J, pp. 70, 84. 

16. Les mots “‘celui du,, et “et de,, placés entre crochets, ont éé 
ajoutés comme un pis-aller; mais je ne vois pas comment construire le 
texte autrement. 

17. Le texte ‘phags-pa porte Khrahs-ba rGyal-mchan. Sur Grags- 
pa rGyal-mchan, cf. Tucct, Indo-Tibetica, IV, part II, p. 309. 

18 En écriture ‘phagr-pa, on a bodisi’ud, forme populaire altérée qui 
temonte 4 une forme ouvigoure bodisavt - bodhisattva. 

19. La forme mongole usuclle du nom est Qongiim (Hongiim), 
mais le document donne uandi-yim. Cette derniére forme est plus 
voisine de l’original chinois # {lk 7G Kouan-che-yin; toutefois kowan 
est normalement transcrit gon en ‘phags-pa (cf. DRacunov, The hpbags-pa 
script, p. 787). L’initiale y- semble indiquer que le transcripteur 2 voulu 
rendre une forme chinoise, mais a méconnu l'original chinois véritable, 
et a &é trompé par la forme ouigouro-mongole a q- initial, lequel vaut 
aussi bien pour une initiale k- ou une initiale b- du chinois. 

20. La formule est stéréotypée dans les édits, mais ma traduction en 
est un peu hypothétique; je comprends mot-a-mot “ pour qu’ils aillent 
Vemportant,,; cf. a ce sujet LEwIckr, pp. 34735. 


21. Kisga du ‘phags-pa teprésente le tib. p3is-ka, dotinaiae 

22. Umsus ne peut étre que le pluriel de *umsy, qui n’est pas ino - 
On s‘attend 4 un nom d’animal, et, au Tibet, on doit songer au ce e 
pense que *umsy est une forme mongolisée du tib, tjo’ (jo és), me 
bride du yak mile et de la vache domestique,,; le vrai nom inony I a 
cet hybride, dont je ne connais pas d’exemple aux XIIX1Vve ci . 
est qayinug > kalm. banc (< russe khainuk; cf. tel., alt. qailig, id), or 

23. Chan (ch = ts’) du ‘phags-pa €st pour fsang, attesté en ouigour et 
en mongol au Moyen Age, ct qui est emprunté au chinois EE ts’an 
“prenier,,. Dans les textes bilingues de l’époque mongole, 
équivalent chinois $1) i ticchoei, lin. impét du sol,,; cet emploi 
parait s’expliquer par Ie fait que les redevances en nature étaient eae: 
vées dans les greniers publics. En turki et en mongol classique, san, 

< tsang) a survécu au sens de “ magasin ,,; mais en mongol et a leat 
mouk il a aussi le sens de “irésor public,,, od il faut peut-étre voir une 
contamination de $x fsang, ““tésor,,. CL. aussi Lewicat, p. 34. 

24. Thamkba est tamya (ture tanga et tamya), © ib. thanicka et than. 
£4, mong. classique famaya, “‘sceau,,, dont le sens primi parait avoir 
&é “marque au fer rouge sur les chevaux,,. Dans les textes bilingues 
de Vépoque mongole, famya répond PAT BR chang-chouei, “taxe commer. 
ciale,,, et c'est a ce sens dérivé que se rattache Vemprunt du mot dans 
russe famoZnye, ‘‘douane,,. Cf. aussi Lewicet, P- 34. 

25. Kbojar usun, = yajar usun, “terre et eau,,, fait une expression 
analogue au ture yersuy, ‘‘terre-cau,,, et désigne le “‘sol,, en général, 

26. Baq (= bay) est le mot persan pour “jardin ,,fréquent dans les textes 
mongols du Moyen Age, mais qui n'a pas survécu en mongol classique, 

27. Yo'ud kbdji; dans d’autres édits on a ya’u kha (= ya’un kan), ct les 
pluriels ya’ud khadi, od le -i final semble bien étre la désinence del’accus 
satif (cf. LEWICRI, p. 36); il est singulier que le passage de d- aj devant 
ai se soit produit quand -i est une désinence casuelle, mais, je connais 
au moins un autre exemple d’un édit en ‘phags-pa qui donne youd kbaji. 

28. Je ne puis voir dans ala qu’une forme inattendue pour dla, 
“ peut-itre,,, “a la rigueur,,, ‘‘seulement,,. Pour la construction 
cf. Histoire secréte, § 278, agalaqdaba ald ka’dn, “sous prétexte qu’ils 
ont été mis a la téte de...,,. Le sens n’est pas douteux; cf. par exemple 
LEwiIckt, p. 19. ; 

29. Formule classique des fins d'édits, pour indiquer que ceux qui 
contreviendront a leurs prescriptions doivent craindre le pire. Cf. aussi 
LewIcry, p. 36. 

30. Je n'ai pas encore retrouvé le nom ailleurs. C’est un adjectif en 
au tiré de firamun, mot qui semble inconnu tel quel du mongol classique. 
Mais il est question dans I’ Histoire seeréte, § 75, de jiramut, rendu en chi- 
nois par “petits poissons,,. C’est 1a évidemment le pluriel de jiramun (ct 
non de *yiram comme l'a supposé Haeniscu, Werterbuch zu Manghol 
un Nisca Tobca’an, go). Jiramutu signifie donc ‘[Licu od] il y a des 
petits poissons,,. Jiramun s'apparente A mong. classique jirmayai, “petit 
poisson,,, “fretin,,, ‘‘alevin,, (faussement rendu “caviar,, pat Kowa-i 
lewski; le nom mongol du “‘caviar,, est rdrisiin, kalm, tiirsy; cf. Ssewet’i 
ho-pi wen-kien, 32, 1016), probablement a jarma que Kowalewski 
donne dans jarma jiyasun, “petit poisson,, et en tout cas a kalm. dziraha, 
“fretin,,, “‘alevin,,, pour lequel RamsTEDT, Kal, Worterbuch, p. 1127, 
indique une forme primitive de mongol classique jirayagai qui ne me 
semble appuyée sur aucune autorité. Si jarma de farma jiyasun est correct 
comme il semble (cf. jarma, “petit poisson,, dans Yuan che yuckiai, 7, 
124), on peut songer a une alternance ji-, fav identique a celle qui se 
rencontre dans le nom méme du “ poisson,,, jiyasun en mongol classique, 
mais zay"sn en kalmoutk (RAMSTEDT, p. 463”), DzaGasu chez les Ordos, 
B2idGase en monguor (cf. A. DE SMEDT et A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire 
monguor-francais [Pei-p’ing, 1933}, p. 78). Dans jiyasun, -sun cst un suffixe, 
tout comme “pai dans jirmayai, et la parenté de jiyacsun et de jirmaryai 
est peut-étre appuyée par le mandchou simaba, “‘poisson,,. Nous aur 
rions dans jiyasun un cas od ~y- intervocalique, bien qu’il ne soit pas ich 
une simple notation graphique de I’hiatus /’-, représente une labiale pri 
mitive. Cette labiale peut d’ailleurs n’étre pas primitivement intervocar 
lique, car jirmayai et jarma, tout comme jiramun, suggércraicnt que Jiyasun 
fot ~ “jiryasun - *jirBasun et que nimaba fat ~ *nirmaha. Pour la corres 
pondance mongol ji-, mandchou nis, cf. peuteétre aussi mo. jiryw an, 
“six,,, ma. ninggun, id., bien que les mongolisants ne rapprochent 
généralement pas les deux mots. 


il a comme 
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FROM THE FIFTH DALAI LAMA’S CHRONICLES 


THE SA SKYA PA 


(53) Of the three heavenly brothers [Ce rin, gYu 
tin and gYu bse,” the youngest became the lord of 
men;” from gYu bse byi » four brothers were born. 
Enmity arose between them and the great eighteen 
aDon clans,” but gY¥u rift (who had remained) in 
heaven helped them, hence they vanquished those 
clans and brought them into subjection. gYu tin 
married rMu’s® daughter, whose name was dMu sa 
Idem, and his sons were the seven Ma sans; the six 
eldest, together with their father, went into the country 
of the gods. The youngest son (among these seven 
brothers was called) T’og ts’a dba’ bo stag ” and mar- 
ried mTs’o mo rgyal, ofa Mon family, from whom was 
born ga’ span.” The latter slew the ogre sKya rens 
k’tag med, then he ravished gYa’ grum bsil ma® and 
married her; he had from her a son who, having been 
born while he was fighting the ogre, was named aK’on; 
this is the meaning of the name of the aK’on clan... 

(544) He who had been born during the struggle 
married two wives, 1Ce ™ and sMan, of the bTsan 
family," from whom he had a son dPal po c’e."” The 
latter was sent by his father to investigate which coun- 
try possessed happy omens (in order to appropriate it) 
and having seen that the territory of Ya ts’ans in Se 
var of gNan, in La stod was furnished with signs 
of good omen,” he took possession of it. Taken into 
the presence of the mNa’ bdag K’ri sron Ide btsan,'» 
he married Lhas k’rim bu, daughter of the lotsiva of 
rLans® and had the following sons: K’ren mdses, Lha 
legs, Ts’e la dban p’yug, aK’on klui dban po and Ts’e 
adsin; of these Klui dban po took ecclesiastical vows 
with the precious abbot, the Bodhisattva,'” and on 
his heart lay the ambrosia of the great master’s (Pad- 
masambhava’s) grace. rDo rje rin c’en, the son of the 
youngest of these brothers, was spiritually matured by 
the great master in the mysteries of the mandala of the 
adamantine Vehicle. 

This great lord of mystical realization had six sons; 
up to the fifth the lineage was greatly propagated. 
The youngest of the two sons of the sixth, Ses rab yon 
tan, who had gone to Grom pa,” was born in Byan 
hence the aK’on family spread in the higher and lower 
part of this region. The eldest Yon tan abyun (gnas) 
had three sons, the second of them was Ts’ul k’rims 
tgyal po; he had three sons, the eldest of whom was 
tDo tye gtsug tor Ses rab; the letter begot seven sons; 
the youngest of them was dGe mt’on, who settled in 

ab; ftom him was born Bal po,*” who went to medi- 
tate on the rock of Ts’a mo ron,” where he had a 
vision of rDo rje p’ur pa, his ancestors’ protecting 
deity. His son $a kya bo gros founded aJag gions 
in gYa’ lun; the latter had two sons, the eldest was 
Ses rab ts'ul k’rims of Rog, of the aK’on family, who 
also had in the beginning a vision of the deities 


protecting his Lineage and ($4 6) belonged to the school 
of the holders of the vajra,” who have obtained the 
mystical realizations of the highest planes of meditation. 

The younger son was aK’on dKon cog rgyal po,”” 
who placed on the top of his head the lotus of the feet 
of various lofty masters, like aBrog mi, the great lama, 
the lotsiva of the new school of the mantra,” the lot- 
siva of Ba ri, the lotsava of Pu ran*? and the gNam 
k’au’s brothers, and he tasted the ambrosia of their 
words. He founded a monastery in Gro bo lun pa 
(whose ruins) are therefore called to this day “ ruins 
of the Sa skya monastery,,. In those times, looking 
from the top of the mountain, he saw that on the slopes 
of the dPon po ri*? there was white and fatty earth, 
and recognizing that the place possessed all the signs 
of good omen, he bought the area from its owners 
with the price of a precious necklace and with other 
(money) and founded the monastery of the glorious 
Sa skya. aK’on dKon cog rgyal po married Ma 
gcig yan mo, from whom was born the great Sa 
skya Kun dga’ sfiin po, supreme in knowledge, in 
reflection and in meditation of the various aspects 
of the Law set out in the sitras and in the esoteric 
doctrines. As the well-omened vase of his heart 
was filled by a continual Aow of the ambrosia of the 
three secret planes *” of aJam dbyans A ra pa tsa na, 
all intelligent men considered him with certainty an 
incarnation of the noble lord aJam dpal dbyans 
and the Sa skya pa were celebrated as the family of 
the aK’on (incarnation) of aJam dbyans. Above 
all he became the master of the adamantine Vehicle, 
the great esoteric doctrine... 

(s5 4) To this lofty father three sons were born; the 
eldest aK’on Kun dga’ abar, having gone to India, 
died there of a fever. The second, Mi t’ub zla ba’s 
incarnation,” was aK’on bSod nams rtse mo, who 
after having listened it, meditated on the vehicle which 
contemplates the fruit of the Law, handed down by 
his ancestors and next, in gSan p’u, with the monk 
of C’a,® on the vehicle contemplating the cause. The 
third son aK’on aGrags pa rgyal mts’an ruled the 
tealm of the law of those who possess the vajra; this 
great lord of mystical experience, trusting to the boat 
of wisdom, of reflection and of the meditation of the 
Law, went into the precious reign of mystical union 
with supreme reality; the nature of his virtues was 
beyond what can be spoken in words; when the 
Kashmiri pandita predicted an eclipse of the sun and 
the moon, rJe grags, by inducing a break in the equi- 
librium of nervous centres and of breathing # (= having 
recourse to yoga) obtained that the eclipse should not 
take place... 

The fourth son aK’on dPal c’en po had two 
sons, the eldest of whom was aK’on dPal Idan don 
grub, who in his twenty-fifth incarnation was reborn 
in the world of men. That drop of camphor which 
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is the grace of aJam dpal dbyans having refteshed his 
heart, he put away from himself the pain of that 
fever (which afflicts) those who are ignorant (of the 
Law); in various manners he stimulated his karmic 
propensities so that from an early age he was able to 
speak Sanskrit and to write lantsaand vartula characters. 
He took vows as a novice at the school of rJe aGrags 
a and assumed the name of Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an... 

(ss 4) He became learned in technical sciences, 
in medicine, grammar, logic, spiritual disciplines, 
i, e. in the major five arts and then in poetry, lexico- 
graphy, prosody, dramatic art and astrology, in brief 
in all the arts. 

Being celebrated as the Sa skya pandita, his fame 
became an ornament of the vajrasana of the central 
region.” And if the habit (of study) of the five sciences 
grew up in this country of Tibet, it was through 
his merit... 

He received the rules of perfect investiture with 
the great Kashmiri pandita Sakyasribhadra, and adding 
the abbot’s title to his name of Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an, 
he put: dpal bzan po after this (name).?” Although 
some heretics like aP’rog byed dga’ bo (Harinanda) 
were like elephants, whose vast physical force was 
represented by knowledge of grammar and logic, he 
nevertheless felled them with the sound of his invin- 
cible confutation. But, as aP’rog byed dga’ bo, having 
recourse to magic powers, flew through the air, he in- 
voked the help of the acarya aDar p’yar;*” hence the 
former (being vanquished) promised to enter into (the 
Pandita’s) teachings. Although he had asked to be 
ordained as a monk, he would not abandon the signs 
of the heretics: the Tibetans, out of surprise, flocked 
to him (56 a), but owing to the magical power by 
which the acarya mTs’o skyes rdo rje?” had brought 
under his command the 12 bsTan ma, (a power now 
invoked by the Sa c’en), aP’rog byed poured blood out 
of his mouth and when he died the diadem of his 
ascetic topknot (was hung as an) ornament on one 
of the pillars of the Sa skya (convent) ™... 

Next, according to the king of the Mongols’ com- 
mand, he went into the reign of the Hor in China, 
and by various works performed with his body, his 
words and his spirit, difficult to calculate, he enligh- 
tened endless barbarous kingdoms (with the light of) 
the perfect Law and gave the king, lord of the earth 
a supreme blessing, almost as a protecting guarantee 
which delivered him from the affliction of illness. 
He died® in sPrul pa sde. 

The C’os rje’s younger brother Zans ts’a bSod 
nams rgyal mts’an had eight children, between sons 
and daughters. From Ma gcig Kun dga’ skyid he 
had bla ma aP’ags pa and P’yag na. 

Of these two last sons, aP’ags pa tin po c’e, the 
last incarnation of the lotsava of sKa dPal brtsegs,*” 
from his earliest years applied himself to hearing and 
reflecting upon those sacred scriptures; then, when 
he departed towards the Hor’s kingdom, he was or- 
dained as a monk in the dBus region and received the 
name of Blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po. After 
the lord of the Law (C os rje) Sa skya pandita and the 


Chinese Emperor, united by the bon . 
and patron,” had died, the king Se < - se a 
the throne of China (56 6) and aP’ags parin at ed 
the age of nineteen,“ was made Tiin of the ee . ae : 
gave him a jade * seal investing him with daa 
gnity of gan din gu Sri4? a drapery ornamented with : id 
and pearls, a tunic” embellished with precious - 5 
a precious ceremonial hat, a golden parasol, a - of 
and various other extraordinary objects, and wots 
a measure (bre) of gold and a measure of silver ana 
all desirable things: horses, camels, silken clothes and 
articles for his personal use. Then, going to mDo 
k’ams to the abbot Grags pa sen ge,” he received the 
tules concerning the seven abandons, with the supple 
mentary prescriptions. Next he returned to the im- 
perial palace and as he had submitted a specimen of an 
alphabet representing a new method of learning the 
Mongol writing,®” the king conferred upon him the 
supreme diploma of “ban de progeny of Manu (Sed 
skyes) Three were the occasions in which the great 
feast of (the gift of) the ambrosia of the Law of the 
adamanune Vehicle took place; on the first the king 
gave him the thirteen myriarchies of Tibet,>” on the 
second he gave him the three partitions of Tibet and 
on the third he offered him the Tathagata’s relics,” 
which had belonged to Ajatafatru and the great mi 
yur of China. As the king was about to order 
all ecclesiastics of Tibet that, outside the Sa skya 
sects, no one should be allowed to practice another 
system, aGro mgon ap’ags pa asked that each should 
pratice his own particular system, and the king, ac- 
cording to what the bla ma had asked, published an 
edict in which he said that they should (continue to) 
behave according to their system, but that they should 
pray for him. 

With the material sent to dBus and gTsan the 
dPon c’en Sa skya bzan po had a Suvarnaprabhasa- 
sutra (copied); then he had a great statue of the 
Buddha made, to be worshipped in the interior of 
the temple (naf rten) and as a sacred external receptacle 
the gSer abum.*) A short time later the bLa ma 
too arrived in Sa skya and built the stipa gSer abum 
bkra sis, with many doors, (74) and the golden 
wheels of the parasol in the sKya abum bdun,® which 
was outside the monastery and a golden pinnacle for 
the gSer abum™ of the Sa skya pandita; he also caused 
to be written in golden letters a collection of the Bud- 
dha’s words in more than two hundred volumes. 
Then, as ambassadors sent to him by the Emperor 
repeatedly arrived to take him (to China), (he star 
ted) and having come, during his journey, to the 
temple of Gye re, he proposed to visit it. Taking 
occasion from the circumstance that one pupil (called) 
Mila had said: “A (thing) well made like this (tem 
ple) will come into existence one day,,, the dPon 
c’en $a kya bzan po taking as a base the measure 
of the Gye re temple founded the great temple 
(Lha k’an c’en mo), calling upon thirteen districts 
to contribute to it. When the protector of the world 
(aGro mgon) arrived in the king’s palace, the king 
conferred upon him the right of assuming new titles, 
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1. “divine son (Devaputra) of India below the 
in aa am pilin ot of the alphabet, 
a aed Buddha, maintainer of the kingdom’s 
prosperity, source of thetoric, Pandita aP’ags pa, mas- 
ter of the Emperor (Ti sri),,.© And every time he 
offered him great gifts: two thousand great measures 
(bre) of silver and 5940 bolts of silk for clothes. _ 

When Kar ma ba si®” performed various mira- 
cles, gliding upon water, soaring in the air, reducing 
stones to dust, the king said: “ This our imperial 
master aP’ags pa is an apparition, in human form, of 
the Buddha sNan ba mt’a yas; however as to mira- 
culous powers and possession of mystical intuitions, 
this bearded one is superior, Then the queen 
C’s’u went to the lama and told him how things 
were and asked him to work miracles too, because 
if the ba $i be elected court chaplain, damage 
might ensue to the Sa skya race. Then he, stand- 
ing amidst the king and his ministers, cut off 
with a sword (574) his head, hands and feet and 
through the favour of the five mystical families he 
offered all eyes® an agreeable show consisting in 
marvellous apparitions as an evidence of his sacred 
teachings. He then went back to his abode in the 
glorious Sa skya and gave an extraordinary feast,™ 
in which he rendered perfect service to about 100.000 
men and which was known as the preaching of 
the Law of C’u mig.® At that time an underling 
slandered the dPon c’en Kun dga’ bzan po to king 
Se c’en, saying that he harboured ill-will towards 
the lama; therefore a Mongol army came up to the 
fortress of Bya rog and killed the dPon c’en. This 
was the time in which what had been foretold hap- 
pened: “In the fortress of Bya rog the drum of mili- 
tary law will be struck and cowards will swell up 
in the river of the golden sands ,,.© The preceding 
year the lama aP’ags pa had died in the Lha k’an bla 
bran; some say that one of his assistants, fearing that 
the lama would find out that he had called the Hor 
army, secretly killed him. In these times, owing to 
some dPon c’en,®™ in Tibet there was no peace as it 
was prophezised: “ The rope of the nose will he taken 
away by the Earth and the Mongols will come. Even 
in the Hell there is not such a pain,,. 

The younger brother of the protector of the world 
P’yag na went to China as an attendant on the lord 
of the Law; he was invested with the dignity of dPon 
for Tibet and adopted the Hor’s customs. From 
Jo aGrom of Sab, Zans ts’a’s other wife, were born 
the acarya Rin c’en rgyal mts’an * and his sister aDo 
le;7 the elder of them learnt many tantras, scriptures 
and mantras; when the aP’ags pa rin po c’e came to 
the Hor,” he ruled his see in his place. Then he 
ordered a (religious) service, which consisted in 
having the monks read the words of the Victorious 
{throughout Tibet) from Nepal to mDo k’ams. 

(58 @) Then he brought to the great see the three 
supreme venerable brothers of aJam ma li, on the fron- 
tiers between India and Nepal,” next he founded the 
monastery of Lhun grub sdins in gSer glia. From 
the acrya Zans ts’a’s other wife, namely Lha gcig 


mdses ma of Gun t’an, were born the acarya bSod 
nams abum and Ni ma abum;” from the latter’s 
handmaid rJe ron ma rDo rje Idan was born the 
Acarya Ye es abyun gnas, who became the chaplain™ 
of king Humkira” of the country of aJans. From 
the acarya Zans ts’a’s other wife, namely [Cam Hor 
mo, was born the acarya Rin c’en abyun gnas,” who 
died young. From Ma gcig mK’a’ agro, wife of the 
agro mgon P’yag na was born Dharmapilaraksita.”” 

The acarya Ye Ses abyun gnas’ son was the bDag 
fiid c’en po, bZan po dpal, born in Bo don er. 

After the aP’ags pa rin po c’e’s death, P’yag na, 
by an act of authority, caused his son Dharmapala- 
taksita to administer the see. Being falsely slandered 
to the Emperor, as if he had not been a member 
of the Sa skya family, the bDag fiid c’en po bzan po 
dpal,® on the King’s order, was obliged to go to 
a small island, more than twenty days’ distance in 
the ocean. Meanwhile, Dharmapalaraksita and his 
son,” having died, the dpon c’en®™ and other autho- 
ritative counsellors repeatedly sent several messengers 
to the Emperor, asking that the bdag fiid c’en po 
might be allowed to come back; but to no pur- 
pose. Then the venerable Kun dga’ grags of Gya a 
sfian happened to come (to China); he was a dis- 
ciple oc the mystical instructions concerning the 
mGon po, hailing back to the two lords of the Law, 
uncle and nephew.™ And as a hailstorm had 
fallem on the royal palace, ($84) and a raven had 
been seen, the size of a small mountain, with an iron 
beak and claws, which shrieked beating its wings, the 
venerable Kun grags told the Emperor the reasons why 
the bla ma bdag iid c’en po, being a noble ® Sa skya, 
should be indemnified for the insult he had received. 

Thus the bDag fiid c’en po was taken to the palace 
and was then once more placed on the throne of the 
great see with all sorts of honours. Inthe meantime, 
as the prince of the Sa skya pa was in difficulty,” 
the Sar pa ruled over the thirteen myriarchies of 
Tibet. The lama bDag jfid c’en po’s son, namely 
bSod nams bzan po, died in mDo K’ams.* In 
dBus and gTsan he married seven wives; the son of 
Kun dga’ abum Kun dga’ blo gros, having gone into 
the Hor’s country, was the Ti Sri of king Bu yan, of 
king Gi gan and of king Ye sun t’e mur. Of Ma 
gcig Yon bdag’s sons, the eldest died as a child. 

Kun dga’ legs abyun went to the Hor’s country 
as the master (Ti sri) of Ye sun T’e mur, and Kun dpa’ 
tgyal mts’an as master of Ratnasri® and T’o gan T’i 
mur. From Ma gcig Nam mk’a’ rgyal mo he had 
three sons, namely Nam mk’a’ bies gfien, Nam mk’a’ 
legs and Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an; of them Nam mk’a’ 
legs sat on the throne of the great see. Of the three 
sons born from Ma gcig gZon nu abum, i. e. Kun 
dga’ fii ma, Don yod rgyal mts’an and the glorious 
holy lama bSod nams rgyal mts’an, this latter lama, 
Lord of the Law, attained the extreme limit of all the 
sciences and having obtained (mystical) power from 
the great Sa skya who had realized the adamantine 
plane, he became almost the diadem of all those who 
possess the teachings; he became particularly eminent 
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because he had been the sDe srid P’ag mo gru pa’s 
spiritual guardian. _ 

(94) Ma gcig Ni ma rin c’en bore three sons: 
Ni ma dpal, Kun dga’ legs rgyal® and Kun dga’ 
rgyal mts’an. Kun spans lcam mo bore Blo gros 
rgyal mts’an, and K’an gsar dpon mo bore bSod 
nams blo gros and Grags pa rgyal mts’an. The Ti 
sri Kun dga’ blo gros® allotted and gave to each 
of his younger brothers one of the four palaces. 
The venerable Nam mk’a’ legs had as his son 
Ta dben®” Kun dga’ rin abyun. The latter had two 
wives; the eldest bore Gu éri Blo gros rgyal mes’an 
and the youngerst bore the acarya Grags pa blo gros 
and Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an and a daughter. 
Grags pa blo gros begot Blo gros dban p’yug; these 
two, father and son, were celebrated as the bDag 
c’en of C’u mig. 

The son of Kun dga’ blo gros was Kun dga’ 
dban p’yug. This branch was called (the branch) 
of the bZi t’og palace. The elder brother of the 
holy lama,” namely Don yod rgyal mts’an, had two 
sons: Ni ma rgyal mts’an and Zla ba rgyal mts’an; 
the latter’s son was the great lama Kun dga’ rgyal 
mts’an, who begot aJam dbyans nam_mk’a’ rgyal 
mts’an and bSod nams rgyal mts’an of Za lu, beside 
two sisters. The sons of Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an 
were rGya gar Ses rab rgyal mts’an, bDag c’en rdo 
rje ac’an and four sisters six children in all. The Zalu 
pa’s son was the acarya Grags pa rgyal mts’an. This 
is the branch known by the name of branch of the 
Rin c’en sgan palace, which had teachers who mas- 
tered the deep meaning of the (esoteric) doctrine of 
the glorious Sa skya pa sect; they were interpreters of 
great secrets. The sons of Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an, 
the younger brother of the Ti Sri Kun dga’ legs abyun 
were (59 b) the Ta dben C’os kyi rgyal mts’an and 
the Ta dben Blo gros rgyal mts’an. The former had 
three wives; the first bore the “‘ King of the Law of the 
Great Vehicle,,; the second bore Dharmadhvaja and 
Rin c’en rdo rje, and the third bore the acarya bSod 
nams bkra is. The latter’s son was the acarya bDe 
legs bkra Sis, whose sons were: bSod nams rgyal mts’an, 
Sa kya sen ge bSam grub rgyal mts’an and Don 
grub rgyal mts’an; Sa kya sen ge’s first wife bore Kun 
dga’ bkra Sis, Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an and Kun 
dga’ sin po; the second of these, in K’ams, begot 
two sons, C’os kyi rgyal mts’an and Kun dga’ blo 
gros legs pai abyun gnas. This branch was known 
as the branch of the Lha k’an palace. The aci- 
ty2 Ni ma dpal’s younger brother namely Kun 
dga’ legs pa, married two wives; from the eldest he 
had the acdrya bSod nams abum and from the 
younger he had the great lama bSod nams blo gros, 
another son who died young and dBan grags rgyal 
mts’an. The latter married two wives, the first bore 
Kun dga’ legs pai blo gros and dBan rNam sras 
rgyal mts’an; the second bore C’os kyi rgyal mts’an. 
dBan rNam sras married two wives; the first bore 
Kun dga’ blo gros, the second bore dBan Nam 
mk’a’ legs pa and five daughters. Nam mk’a’ 
legs pa also married two wives; the first bore two 


daughters, the second bore dBan Nam mk’a’ 
mts’an. The latter married three wives; the first b 
a daughter, the second bore Nam mk’a’ tin a 
the third bore Nam mk’a’ bkra Sis. The latter's S . 
were the omniscient Sa skya pa the teanslator, 
(60 a), the bDag c’en Nag gi dban p’yug, aJam dt I 
gtags and Nam mk’a’ don grub. The rae 
sons were Kun dga’ bsam grub and the great Bo 
cist (stags pa) Kun dga’ rin c’en; the former's son 
was the bDag c’en Kun dga’ bde legs, who begot 
bSod nams Thun grub, Kun dga’ Ihun grub ai 
rten dban p’yug. The latter’s sons were bSod ae 
blo gros, Byams pa bsod nams lhun grub and 
Nag dban bSod nams lhun grub. Kun dga’ tin c’en 
married three wives; the first bore two daughters 
the second bore Nag dban bSod nams dbaa po® 
and three daughters, the third bore Grags pa blo gros 
who had six children, male and female; the fitst 
two sons died young, the youngest were Kun dga’ 
dban rgyal, mT’u stobs dban p’yug,™ then Nag 
dban Kun dga’ bsod nams.” This precious gem 
of the Sa skya pa race descended from aK’on, its 
teachings concerning the interpretation of the sitras 
and tantras still lives. As to the fortune of the 
temporal power, beginning from the aGro mgon, 
the king of the Law, aP’ags pa, up to the aGro mgon 
bSod nams,* the dPon c’en including in the list 
those elected twice and up to the twentieth (of the 
series) appointed by imperial order were invested 
with power over the three districts (col ka) into 
which the great Tibet was then divided, i. e. dBus 
and gTsaf province of the Law, upper mDo, pro- 
vince of men, lower mDo, province of horses. As 
regards the authority to punish evil and to reward 
good in the thirteen myriarchies constituting Tibet, 
namely, to specify them, six myrtiatchies in gTsan:* 
Lho and Byan of La stod, Gur mo, C’u mig, Sans, 
Za lu; six myriarchies in dBus: rGya ma, aBri gua, 
Ts’al pa, T’an po c’e, P’ag gru, gYa’ bzan and one 
myriarchy of Yar abrog on the frontier between dBus 
and gTsan, (606) after the dPon c’en Sa kya bzan 
po, whom we have already mentioned, and Kun 
dga’ bzan po, the office was assumed by Zan btsun 
and Ban dkar; after them Byan c’ub rin c’en was 
invested with authority; although he had the seal (dam 
k’a) conferring the office of so vin si*® upon him 
and the rock-crystal seal he was killed by one of his 
underlings in sDon mo t’an in the environs of Sais. 
Then, in Kun gion and gZon dban's times there 
was inspection’? and severe application of the law. 
After them the commander-in-chief Byan rdor, later 
An len, ° who built the external wall of Sa skya, 
the wall of the Pon po ri?” and the K’an gsar glin; 
then, as disagreement between the Sa skya and the 
aBri gun pa had begun, An len, with the thirteen 
mytiarchies’ troops, marched against aBn gun and 
burned the convent, causing the famous destruction 
of aBri gun; then he wrote An len’s name on a 
rock on the frontier of the lands to which he had Ied 
his army such as Dvags po. So great was this dPon 
c’en’s force. After him, gZon dban was once more 
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: ith power but died on the way. Then Legs 
ia sed te dpal, ‘Od zer sen ge, who had the 
Pl which invested him with the office of svon jin 
dhen,@ then Kun rin, Don yod dpal, Yon btsun, 
again ‘Od zer sen ge, rGyal ba bzan po," dBati 
p’yug dpal, bSod nams dpal, again rGyal ba bzan 
o, dBan brtson. ; 
In the times of these two, the Sa skya pa having 
disagreed with the P’ag mo gru pa ¢ as it befalls in 
natural manifestations of the order of things that 
(for instance) while the childhood of springtime pros 
pers, protected by the spring months as by a nurse, 
the whole rigour of winter is dissolved through its 
own force » thus, through the will of Brahma, fore 
father of the universe, i. a) the sde srid P’ag mo gru 
took possession of the ourfold fortune." After him, 
although some dPon c’en are quoted, like Nam mk’a’ 
brtan pa etc., nevertheless their power over the three 
districts was not equal to that of the first dPon c’ens.’™ 


TSAL PA 


(61 6) King Mon gor’™ separately chose as his 
chaplains the (lama) aBri gun pa; king Se c’en chose 
the Ts’al pa, Hu la gu"? chose P’ag mo gru, i. e. the 
Tibetans were divided and ruled over up by the va- 
rious kings, who allotted to the various chaplains (a 
part of) the land, following the example of territories 
which were under the authority of the P’ag mo gru, 
Hu la gu’s vassals. These lands beginning from 
Mon lug mgo sten, upper and lower gNal, Gru Sul, 
Lo ro white and black, Byar po, lesser E in greater 
E, T’an po c’e, aP’yon rgyas, aP’yos, Mon mk’ar, 
mK’ar lhag do po, Sregs Ite, ‘On sna, Nam Zal Ina, 
down to Sar sgo gdon of bSam yas, and to the East 
of Lho brag mC’od sde bii, the two groups of Ti- 
betans and aBrog pa of Ba si and beginning from 
Ko ron mdo in mNa’ ris up to La tsa in sPu rig." 

The aBri gun pa and the Ts’al pa also had similar 
authority; hence, as g Ya” bzan, although it was counted 
among the thirteen myriarchies, was in fact as if it 
belonged to the P’ag mo gru pa, and the region of sNa 
dkar rtse was under the authority of the aBri gun pa, 
all the other myriarchs, as regards political and reli 
gious authority, could not vie with the P’ag mo gru pa, 
the Ts’al pa and the aBri gun. For this reason these 
three became the most powerful of all the myriarchs, 

To come back to the Ts’al pa, by virtue of the 
white umbrella spread over all the earth and of the 
immaculate"? works of the aGro mgon (protector of 
the world) of Zan, this family became a myriarchs’ 
family. Dar ma gion nu, his assistant (fie gnas) 
celebrated as an incarnation of Indra, king of the 
gods, was the spiritual son of the world’s precious 
Protector and offered excellent services on the occa- 
sion of the construction of the monastery of Gun 
tan. When the protector of the world died, (62 a) 
he was appointed lord of the country and of the 
monastery; then he had the lower outer veranda and 
the mGon k’an built; inside he had a teliquiary made 


called the bKra Sis ‘od abar, and he accomplished the 
remotion of the great sKu abum. His nephew aByun 
gnas brtson agrus received the office of dpon and 
accomplished several far from humble deeds in the 
field of lay and religious life." His true-born nephew, 
Ye Ses abyun gnas, brought under his rule the territory 
of the lower sKyid, which comprised several inhabited 
centres and which is known by the name of Srid ma 
bzi bu rgyad. Concerning his successor, the dPon 
Sans rgyas don grub, this is said to be his origin: 
mGar'"'® Ts’e nam ts’a abrug from heaven descended 
among men; then, after him came in succession the 
lama of mGar, that great wise man, and mGar sTon 
mes k’ri c’ags, the latter’s son mGar sTon btsan yul 
became the Minister of the holy king Sron btsan sgam 
po; with his activity in lay and religious fields he 
served the king and acquired great merits towards 
his Tibetan subjects. His son was bTsan po Yon tan 
rgyal bzun, next came in succession Lha gcig sfian 
Idem bu, K’ri zans dum bu, K’'ri giter k’ri Icags; the 
latter’s sons were sTon mes k’ris snan, K’ri ston stag 
gzun, the great master C’as pa sgo drug; the latter’s 
sons were rMu bza’ and aP’ags gzigs; then, in succes- 
sion, mGar T’og dar rgyal, rGyal le, mGar rgyal ba 
abyun gnas; between the latter and the Zari rin po c’e 
the relations were as between chaplain and patron; ac- 
cording to the prophecy that he would beget a perfect 
son, he begot the dPon Sans rgyas dnos grub, who was 
invested with the office of dPon and laid the founda- 
tions of the teachings of the dGe adun ts’al pa; "® his 
son, the dPon c’en Rin rgyal, assumed the office of 
dPon and went to the Chinese court; Se c’en gave 
him a diploma (625) investing him'"” with authority 
over the lay communities, with the task of reconstruc’ 
ting the temples which had been destroyed in lower 
and upper sKyid Sod, in sTod lun, Gra dol, aP’yon 
po, rGyal_sman and in the three countries of E, Dvags 
poand gNal. Having gone to Gun t’an he built the 
small private Eastern palace and the large “ seminary 
of the veranda,,. He had three sons. The eldest Ni 
ma Ses rab, as a follower of the aGro mgon aP’ags pa, 
went to Chinese Court and also received a diploma. 
The second son, the dPon dGa’ bde mgon po, is 
celebrated as an incarnation of Bya rog gdon can"® 
and on behalf of the monastery or of the community 
of Ts’al pa, he went seven times to the Chinese Court, 

He was subject to the constant watching of a ser- 
vant of a great dignitary Zam k’a lha pa and to many 
accusations brought against him. Once when he 
had put under his garnment a dress adorned with the 
figure of a dragon with five claws given to him on 
the occasion of a secret interview with the king he 
was taken over to the tribunal by Zam k’a. He then 
took off his upper garnment and Zam k’a seeing the 
dragon with five claws, on the royal dress, was afraid. 
Afterwards, when a heavy disgrace befell Zam k’a, 
dGa’ bde drank to his full satisfaction and sang the 
following song: 

Between us both there is a great difference. 

I am from dGe adun ts’al 

dGa’ bde dpal 
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I have the fortune of a happy mind 
I have the fortune of peace 
Now the Ts’al pa has the fortune of being happy. 


Then, together with many skilful Chinese artists, 
he made endless extraordinary receptacles for sacred 
things and objects of worship, like the printing-press, 
the dome in Chinese style," the golden “ pot ,,"* (of 
the me’od rten) and after having founded the C’os ak’or 
glin he placed there a school for the explanation of 
logic, and in the dBus glin a school for the study of the 
Tantras; and because of these good works of his of 
vast proportions, the Chinese Emperor was extremely 
pleased. His younger brother Rin c’en dban p’yug 
took monastic vows. Of dGa’ bde’s sons, the eldest 
was Rin c’en sen ge (63 a), the youngest sMon lam 
tdo rje, who built the road encircling Lhasa, the 
dome in Chinese style of the Brag lha klu sbug and 
the golden pinnacle in the chapel of the upper floor '*” 
of the temple of the Jo bo and the temple of the 
“Great merciful,,, the gaffira of the aBum mo c’e, 
and he founded the temples called of the bKa’ agyur, 
and the ‘Od gsal ap’rul in the dBus glin. Many 
were his lofty and spotless works (in the field of the 
Law) and his fivefold authority towards political 
power seemed to reach the edges of heaven.” His 
eldest son was the dPon Kun dga’ rdo rje, who 
became extremely learned in the religious disciplines 
and in the sciences which his father and grandfather 
had been versed in; on his return from China he 
accomplished works far ftom humble in the field of 
religion and of lay life, as the construction of several 
receptacles for physical, verbal and spiritual relics 
and the foundation of the Ri bo dge ap’el; then 
he confided the myriarch’s office to his younger bro- 
ther Grags pa Ses rab and, having taken monastic 
vows, was celebrated by the name of the extremely ho- 
nourable, all-knowing, dGe bai blo gros. He invited 
in Ts’al Bu ston, the prince of the learned ones, for 
the consacration of a bKa’ agyur.., 

The account made by the Lord of the Law bSod 
grags concerning the foundation of the C’os ak’or 
glin at the hands of the most honourable sMon 
Iam rdo rje and the separate quotation made by 
himself of the Si tu dGe bai blo gros and of the great 
honourable Kun dga’ rdo rje (as if they were two 
distinct persons) is a narrative casually related, because 
he had not accurately ascertained the contents of 
documents ... 

(636) The son of the great honourable Kun dga’ 
tdo rje was the Si tu dGe legs bzan po; the latter’s 
sons were Tre pos’) dPal abyor bzan po, Legs pa 
tgyal mts’an and Legs Idan bzan po; the first had 
two sons, Tre pos dGa’ bde bzan po and dNos 
grub rgyal mts’an; all the descendants of this family 
successively received the order of investiture and high 
offices from the Chinese court and accomplished 
noble deeds, both in the lay and in the religious 
field. Furthermore the dPon Kun dga’ rdo rje be- 
came associated with the dPon c’en of Sa skya rGyal 
bzan po and dBan brtson' and with the dPon 


of g¥a’ bzan, and contrived many wicked inte 

against the sDe srid P’ag mo gru a ee aie 
bird who stiving to overtake an eagle causes only 
his own fatigue; he lost many subjects who had bees 
assigned (to the Ts’al pa) by an imperial diploma 
in the times of the dPon dGa’ ba bde and of th 
great honourable sMon lam pa. . 


ABRI GUN PA™» 


_ According to the dPal p'ag mo gru pai p'rin las 
kyi rgyan, the sKyu ra rin po c’e was the one who 
caused the monastery in which the precious doctrines 
of the initiatic schools were handed down to Prosper 
in the continual diffusion of its teachings, Up to 
the fourth generation, out of the zeal for the supreme 
Law (possessed by him and by his descendants) 
neither political power nor the Emperor’s recognition 
accrued to them, as it is told in the bKa’ c’ems deb ter 
of the Si tu rin po c’e: “ The lama of those times was 
the precious sPyan sha: and sGom pa was Sa ka rin 
c’en; but you, who are Bla dpon, you did not obtain 
any (imperial) seal, you were not even appointed the 
Emperor’s Ti Sti,,. 

In the times of the first spread of the doctrine, 
an exorcist from sKyu ra married sNa nam bza’ ™) 
(64.4) who belonged to the dakini’s race and be- 
came a master of many kinds of superhuman magic. 
Now she is called aBri gua A p’yir. They had a son 
called Nam mk’a’ dban p’yug, ftom whom the family 
was descended up to A mes dban p’yug. The 
latter’s fourth son, rDo rje by name, married rJe 
btsun ma, who bore the aBri gun rin po c’e; "*” having 
heard, from the aGro mgon rin po c’e,"® how the vase 
of the vast and deep Law is filled, he was celebrated 
under the name of Rin c’en dpal. After the aGro 
mgon’s death, although he administered the see after 
the lama of Zan sum t’og “ (the aGro mgon’s suc- 
cessor), as his activity did not correspond to his wishes, 
he went northward and a disciple come to offer 
him the monastery of the enlightened sGom rin of 
Mi fiag; he caused it greatly to prosper and obtained 
supreme eminence in that diadem of Tibetan mystical 
sehioals called aBri gun t’el, The uncle of the pre- 
cious defender of the faith was dKon cog rin cen, the 
latter’s son was called A mes grags rgyal; he had three 
sons, the eldest was the dPon rin po c’e;?” the second 
rDo rje sen ge, called of the dBon brgyud, 1. ¢. 
of the nephews’ lineage, the youngest, “the youngest 
brother’s gem,, rDo rje grags pa. This was celebrat- 
ed as an incarnation of Tilli pa. In his times, 
the sGom pa?” received his diploma naming him a 
myriarch; being also invested with power by an imperial 
edict, up to Byar and Dags, the fortunes of his riches 
and of his power were extremely great. They say 
that, having these things in mind, the sGom Pe 
of aBri gun addressed these haughty words to the 
Si tu rin po c’e: “ Now the Sa skya pa are the ones 
who rule, but formerly we, the aBri gun pa, were 
the rulers.,,. 
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In the times of che third and of the fourth sGom 
a, as they were warring with the Sa skya pa, after 
the son of the second of the three above-mentioned 
brothers, Rin cen sen ge of T’og k’a, (64 b) and after 
the sPyan sia mTss’ams bead,'”’ they dwelt in the see 
of gNubs; and when the destruction (of the convent) 
took place and the assembly-hall ' was devoured by 
fire, about 10.000 monks flew to heaven out of the 
windows. The hierarch (Zal no) then fled to Kon po 
and his prestige was to a certain extent impaired. 
After him rDo rje rin cen, rDo rje rgyal po and the 
precious Ner gitis pa? Don grub rgyal po succeeded 
one another; during the latter’s rule the sPyan sna’s 
dignity and the doctrines of the esoteric school pros- 
pered greatly. As to civil authority, the sGom pa 
of aBri gun were the counterpart of the Sa skya pa 
dPon c’en; their succession was as follows: the sGom 
a rDo rje sen ge, Sa kya rin cen, Byan se, Byan 
c’ub, sPan ras, C’os sen_ge, Rin cen sen ge, sGom 
pa dBon po, sGom pa Sa kya dar, Rin cen grags, 
Ye ses dpal. When the latter died, the Si tu rin po 
c’e came to aBri gun for an interview and met the 
Rin po c’e in bKra Sis ljons. 

The Si tu rin po c’e conferred the office of first 
sGom pa upon Rin c’en rdo rje and by investing 
Kun rin with the dignity of second (sGom pa) ? he 
gave him a proof of his good (feelings). Then, after 
Rin rdo rje’s death, although Kun rin had not re- 
ceived the decree of his appointment from the Court, 
he had him fully invested by the svon vi si office of 
dBus and of gTsan; in brief, although the two sees (of 
aBri gun and P’ag gru) were joined one to the other 
and although the Si tu had done a great deal for the 
sGom pa, nevertheless as the acarya Kun rin was pre- 
paring some evil intrigues against the sDe srid P’ag mo 

ru, the aBri gun’s temporal power declined. Then Sa 
i bzan po assumed the office of sGom pa. Then, 
although apparently power passed into the hands of the 
tDson ji bSod rin” and of the sku Zan Ts’ul rgyal 
etc. the holy king Rin c’en dpal bzan (65 a) received 
an imperial diploma”? conferring civil and religious 
authority tipan Bi and became bla dpon. The youngest 
of his sons, “ the precious bCo Ina,,, both through 
teligious merit and temporal authority, reached extre- 
mely high offices. He had three sons; the eldest went 
to P’ag mo, the second was the Lord of the Law Kun 
dga’ rn c’en, who remained in the see. In these times 
internal revolts broke out against the hierarch eal 
ho) and although between the two systems that of the 
aBri gun pa of sha T’og and that of the dGa’ Idan pa, 
there were close relations, the dGe lugs pa monasteries 
which were subject to these aBri gun pa and depended 
ftom them changed their caps; troops were employ- 
ed also in the other convents and revolts broke out; 
after this, the aBri gun bka’ brgyud’s doctrine not hav- 
ing gained many advantages, he died. The youngest 
son (whom the holy king had from sPu lun bza’) 
was the dPon Rin c’en p’un ts’ogs, who had a clear 
remembrance of his former births in India and in 
Tibet as a doctor and as an ascetic; he was raised to 
the abbatial throne and according to the prophecy 


which said “ one who will bear the name of Ra tna 
shall rule the world ,,, during his times the power 
of the aBri gun pa reached its fullest development.’*” 
After him the dPon Rin po c’e of P’ag mo came to 
this see. The nan so'4” of T’og k’a took command of 
an army of Kon po; as he had conquered aBri gun 
and gTsan and caused a revolt of his subjects against 
the Gon ma the sDe srid '” very grievous umes fol- 
lowed. After him came the son of the Zur pa, the 
lord, holy king P’un ts’ogs rgyal po, who was celebrated 
as an incarnation of king gTsug lag adsin; ‘*” after his 
son, the lord bKra Sis p’un ts’ogs, Yan lag gi sprul sku, 
the lord dKon mc’og rin c’en, the lord dKon me’og 
p’un ts’ogs: of these four the Lord of the Law Rin poc’e 
dKon mce’og p’un ts’ogs now rules the see, continuing 
the political and religious power (65 6) (of the family). 
Thus none of the myriarchies mentioned above could 
vie in riches and power with the aBri gun pa and 
with the Ts’al pa; nevertheless the lord of sNa dkar 
ttse received the imperial decree and the seal of 
mytiarch of the aBrog pa; An len, dpon c’en Sa 
skya, he who destroyed the monastery of the aBri gun 
pa, the incarnation of the Gur mgon and who was 
known to have the signs of a hero, was a hierach 
(Zal no) of this family. 

The sde pa bsTan adsin, instead of building as 
his karmic premises required, a me’od rten of nir- 
vana, out of the eight mc’od rten of the Tathagata, 
made of precious substances, prepared, a series of 
sacred offerings and performed various meritorious 
works of this kind; then (the temple of) bTsan rdson 
of sTag lun in Yar abrog having been built in his 
times, he acquired great fame, both for his religious 
merits and for his political power; above all he 
greatly honoured the Sa skya pa and the doctrine of 
Bo don pa, Lord of the Law. Then, because he 
was munificent towards all systems and did not com- 
mit sinful actions, he obtained a lasting name and pres- 
tige; this race of princes, through the ample doorway 
of knowledge and by actions well advised in the 
choise of means, holds power up to our days, unin- 
tertuptedly, up to the present sa skyos, Kun dga’ 
dban c’en p’un ts’ogs and his brother. 


BYAN 


As regards the bdag po of Byan, in the seventh 
generation after Si ‘u, king of the Mi fiag, who had 
obtained the investiture through a heavenly decree 
of him who sat on the throne (of the emperors of) 
China,“” whose power is derived from a glory of 
Haag merits, lived rGyal rgod of the Mi fag, 
tom whose descendants Mi fiag sen ge was later 
derived. His son rDo rje dpal met rJe btsun Grags 
pa rgyal mes’an."*” 

(66.4) This was the beginning of the successive 
relations between (his family and) the glorious Sa 
skya pa family. His son was dKon cog, who had 
three sons; of these aBum sde was particularly devot- 
ed to the Lord of the Law Sa skya pandita; he had 
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six sons, among them Grags pa dar; the latter, 
according to the decree of Se c’en, emperor of China, 
received the office of Si tu and the precious seal and 
also founded the monastery of Byan Nam rin.” The 
son of the dpon c’en Grags pa dar, celebrated under 
another name as Yon btsun, was rDo rje mgon po, 
who like his father and his grandfather, had the office 
of dpon c’en of the Sa skya and greatly honoured 
the four kinds of assemblies.” He had six sons, 
among whom Nam mk’a’ brtan pa, who went to 
China and received from the Emperor the gem of the 
third (degree) ornamented with a tiger’s head, the title 
of gui gui and the rock-crystal seal; he also received 
the name of Ta dben gu ri and the rock-crystal seal. 
He performed many good deeds both in the religious 
and in the lay field and in particular he greatly 
honoured monasteries, beginning with those of Sa 
skya and Nam rin. Of his two sons, Rin c’en rgyal 
mts’an and Nam mk’a’ rin c’en, the eldest received 
from his father the dignity of C’en po and was 
celebrated as an incarnation of sPyan ras gzigs. His 
son by his first wife,'®? Gui gun C’os grags dpal 
bzan, obtained the office of Si tu C’an gu; his son 
by his second wife was Zla ba rgyal mts’an; he also 
had a daughter who married bSod nams, the master 
of the aK’on™” race. His younger brother was 
called aJam dbyans rje btsun and remembered his 
birth in the Sa skya pandita’s times, as one of his 
followers; having an intelligence which amply pene- 
trated all that it is possible to know, he was invested 
with the office of kva din gu sri; then, according to 
his father’s and his elder brother’s command, he was 
ordained as a monk; he had three children, male 
and female. 

(66 6) The eldest son of the Gui gun C’os 
gtags pa, namely the bDag c’en rNam reyal grags 
bzan, received the office of Si tu and the youngest 
dKon cog legs pa the office of srii ii dre bos: 5” he enjoy, 
ed great political authority. He particularly tasted the 
ambrosia of the sayings of Byan c’ub rtse mo, the 
great lotsiva of gCen and of other lofty personages 
and heard many teachings of the vast and deep Law, 
at the school of Sariputra,’” the abbot of Bodhgaya 
in India and of P’yogs las rnam rgyal of Bo don.'™ In 
a particular manner he became extremely well versed 
in the Kalacakra. The learned rDo rje rgyal mts’an 
and C’os grags bzan po of Mi fiag were disciples of 
this holy king and heard from him the commentary 
of the Kalacakra; Sans rgyas Ihun grub of rTse t’an 
heard thoroughly from this noble master the Kalacakra 
commentary, then he learned the different sciences from 
the pandita Byams pa glin pa, in dBus... (67 6) After 
him came Nam mk’a’ ts’e dban rdo rje, who had three 
sons, Nam mk’a’ rin cen, bSod nams rgyal mts’an, 
and Kun dga’ legs pa; the second was ordained as a 
monk, the youngest became lord of the whole of Lho 
byan and became famous as a terrible hero. From 
the three brothers’ family were born Nam mk’a’ rgyal 
mts’an, Kun dga’ rin c’en, bKra Sis stobs rgyas, dBan 
poi sde; the latter received the revelation of the deep 
laws of the great acarya ...°°” 


P’AG MO GRU PA 


(68 6) According to what is told in the Po tj 
bse ru," concerning human generations: 


“From the es f th 

eect sence of the five elements a large 
from the shell of the external part of th 

divine white rock was created; pcan See US 
ftom the liquid inside the egg a lake, whj 

shell Auid and winding enianatedy pee ake 
in the front side, in the middle parts of th 

the six kinds of creatures issued; . © SBR 
from the yolk of the egg (another) eighteen (eggs) 

were born; 
theses eighteen eggs, of a middling size, 
were conglomerated into an egg (white) as a shell,,. 


From that egg (white as a) shell was born a grace 
ful child, with oo ae of the senses and fimbs 
each one well formed, like one ene) in answer to 
a prayer; therefore he was called Ye smon rgyal po. 
From his wife C’u lcag rgyal mo, a miraculous son 
dBan Idan was born to him. He married Dun bza’ 
dnul mo ftom whom sKye gcig was born. 

OF his three sons, belonging to the human lineage, 
the youngest sTag ts’al ‘Al ‘ol married aTs’ams bza’ 
k’yad k’yud, ftom whom were descended the four bro- 
thers mGur lha. The six Yab lha were the sons of the 
youngest; the youngest of them, ‘O de gun rgyal had 
the nine Lha c’en brothers from his wife Lha mo; and 
from his other wife gNan mo the nine gNan ts’ 5 
brothers; from his third wife rMus mo the nine rMu ts’a 
brothers; from his fourth wife Klu bza’ the eight Kluts’a 
brothers; altogether he thus had thirty-five sons, The 
youngest of them sNe k’rom lag k’ra married Lhalcam, 
who bore La k’a rgyal po; the latter’s wife Lun k’a hril 
mo bore three sons; the eldest of them was mT"in gi, 
whose wife Lha lcam dkar mo bore Bod ajons; the 
latter married rMu bza’ mT’in bsgril of Bran, who 
bore rGya k’ril Zan; his sons were three Kings, great 
and small; thus there were eight families; '° the youngest 
son’s wife, mT’in mo (69) bore three sons, one of 
whom was K’ri rje giian t’an; his son was dPal tha; 
the latter’s son was A mi mu ji k’ri do; of the latter’s 
wives, gNan bza’ Sa mig bore him three sons, rMu 
bza’ one son and Srin bza’ two sons, six in all, from 
which the eighteen great kindred clans were derived: 


“The aBras are of three kinds: black, white and 
particoloured. ees 
(The story of) the origin of human races in Tibet 

is (told) in extremely different manners, 
(nevertheless), concerning the nine aBras dkar brothers 

of the high region, it can be said (that they were): 
Bal po, Bal mo, Bal srid, Ma ston, Bal ston, Con ston, 
Mar ba, Zan c’un, Pu rans, namely nine,,. 


As we read (in this quotation) there are many 
kinds. bTsan bza’ dGe Idan ma, wife of bSe k’yua 
abras, bore aBras the particuloured; his wife Srun 
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bza’ k’ra mo bore him four sons, the eldest of whom 
married Hor bza” abum mo, who bore K’yun ru dkar 

o: the latter’s son was aBum re sel mig, from whom 
Ae rje gtsug gsum was born. The fifth of the eight 
gNam tha brothers, being miraculously incarnated as 
his son, was called Man Idom stag btsan; his wife was 
Roa bza’ K’ye Icam. As he had no children by 
her, grieving sorely, he went to heaven and, having 
questioned his elder brothers there, so he was told 


by them: 


“We are eight brothers, divine sons, 

but you are an incarnation descended among men; 

if you grieve because you have no issue, 

practice asceticism for thirteen months: 

meditate on your protecting deity and recite secret 
formulas; 

on the thirteenth day'®” of the first month of the new 
year ee 

go on the divine mountain gNan po can, 

offer incense and sacred service and pray; 

Brahma’s daughter, conquered by your asceticism, 
will come. 

Thus from a divine son a human race will be born 

and will descend from him an extremely eminent 
progeny, 

up to the seventy-third generation, 

in an uninterrupted series of masters and princes. 

(69 6) This will lead men; 

and a hero will conquer the world and his fame will 
cover all the earth,,. © 


Thus they said and, obeying their words, he retur- 
ned to the world of men and practised asceticism, 
and on the first month of the first year he went to the 
top of the divine mountain and offered sacred ser- 
vice. Then a five-coloured rainbow appeared in 
the sky and many wonderful events took place in the 
sky, like sounds of rejoicing and he saw Brahmi’s 
daughter descend, surrounded by her retinue of eight 
attendants. He sought her in marriage, the retinue 
disappeared and Brahma consented. Having washed 
the bride’s body with baptismal water of rDo re 
ajoms, he went back to his land. A long time went 
by, but the son was not born. Once a voice was 


heard in the sky, saying: 


“Man Idom stag btsan! Go and fight, 

China’s armies wish to approach Tibet. 

If China’s armies approach Tibet, 

nobody will be able to vanquish them except 
yourself,,, *®) 


_ Man Idom went forth, riding on a white duck 
with turquoise wings; he put on a cuirass of shell, 
white as silver’ and put on his head a helmet of 
white rock-crystal and girded on his shining weapons; 
through the paths of the sky the armies of the gods 
and through the paths of the waters armies of ser- 
pents began to march and all came; the Chinese fled 
and he won. In those times Dun gyi mdso mo (the 


zo,'®) white as a shell) who had been led away from 
heaven by sMan btsun, fled; but she was retained by 
Man Idom; when he saw that sMan btsun had come 
seeking for the ndso mo, he tied her with the magic seal 
which did not allow her to move, let her go into 
a stone that was like a tent, closed the door and began 
to spy from a corner. (He saw that sMan btsun) 
was offering milk, which the mdso mo had mil- 
ked, as a sacrifice to the three gems and to the 
protecting divinities of Man Idom. 

(70a) Then she threw all the rest (of the offer- 
ing) into the water, framing a vow that an extraordi- 
nary race might be born out of it. sMan Idom was 
pleased; a moment later a voice was heard in the sky, 
saying: 

“The divine race shall prosper; 
in the beginning of next year 
a divine son shall be born,,. 


Man Idom, going near sMan btsun, went to sleep 
and in the morning a white man and a white horse 
miraculously appeared; so what his seven brothers 
had said happened. To answer the question, how 
the child was born, they say: 


“the human progeny of divine descent is divided into 
three branches; 

the first is the lamas’ progeny 

and guides created beings; 

the other will become lord of Tibet 

and rule over all the lands of Tibet, 

another will be the family of heroes,,. * 


Then, when the seventh month was accomplished, 
he said to the goddess, as an experiment “ This 
is not my son,,; when the child was about to 
be born, sMan btsun went to the place where she 
had slept (with her husband) and dreamt of a golden 
me’od rten, ornamented with precious substances; 
within it there were numberless steps, on which were 
gathered above, below, in the middle, lamas, gods 
and goddesses, one after the other; when she awoke 
and the child was born, she carried it on the divine 
mountain and put it in a chest made with slabs of 
stone, framing this vow “if he is Man Idom’s son, 
may human progeny be stronger than the gods; if 
he is not, may he be eaten by birds and wild beasts,,. 
Owing to the impurity derived from her contact 
with a man, she could no longer soar to heaven; she 
therefore returned to her former place and told Man 
Idom the whole story; then father and mother together 
went to the top of the divine mountain, and there 
they saw (70 b) a child having a turquiose-coloured 
topknot, from the nape of whose neck a white steam 
arose; a turquoise-coloured dragon stood before him 
pouring out water; a lioness was giving him suck, a 
vulture covered him with his wings, wild animals 
and gazelles surrounded him, the rainbow protected 
him like a tent. His father was very glad and said 
three times “‘he steams, he steams,, (rlans); this was 
the origin of this clan’s name rLans.'*? Sometimes 
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we find (the spelling) Ga gla, but it is certain that 
this is a mistaken tradition of the copyists. 

The latter’s wife was !Don bza’ K’ri sgron, who 
bore him dPa’ bo; his wife was 1Cog ro bza’ Lha 
gnam, who bore him sTon t’o; the latter’s son was 
C’e c’e and his son was rGod Idin, so named because 
(a bird) like a vulture rose and circled above him when 
he was born. His son was sTon dge; his son was 
sTon k’ri; his son was P’ag ts’an; his son was INan 
ra; his son was gTsug giien rdson k’on; his son was 
bTsan pa adab Son; his son was sNan giian k’on 
sleb; his son was Man po c’e sgro k’a; his son was 
sTag po c’e dar dpal; the latter, on the bank of the 
Ma p’am’* turquoise lake made a golden image of 
Sakyamuni and offered shining turquoise and made 
many gifts for the religious services, like coral which 
has a reflection of good omen and he invited the 
Siddha Sen ge for the consecration. On this occasion 
his wife sGan bza’ lha mo bore him a son and the 
Siddha, thinking that the lake was of good omen 
and that the child was looking with a divine eye, 
said that he should be named mTs’o bzan Tha 
gzigs."® He consented and (the child) was (later) 
celebrated as rLans lha gzigs. 

The latter’s son was A. mi byan c’ub adre ak’ol,'” 
who at the age of eight went into the country of O 
rgyan where (71 4) he vanquished the witches and 
having come again (to Tibet) he had a vision of his 
protecting deity, and then, twice, was invited by Ge 
sat to Glin; the last time, riding a rock as if it was a 
horse, he conquered the fiends of the four points of 
the compass and accomplished other miracles with- 
out end; first he was called Byan c’ub rdo rje, then 
they named him: adre ak’ol because he had subdued 
the witches. Padma (sambhava’s) prophecy alludes 
to him:'7” 

“An extraordinary man will come 
called Byan c’ub; 
He is my spiritual son,,. 


Or, in the same Byan c’ub adre ak’ol’s words: 
“In the thirteenth generation from today, (my lineage) 
will take possession of Tibet ,,.... Such was this (man) 
who was seen and heard of by all people noble and 
humble up to the palace of the Emperor of China. 

From his wife sKal Idan ma he had three sons, 
dPal gyi sen ge, gNan t’og a k’rom and sTag ts’ab. 
His second son gNan t’og a k’rom had a son, gNan 
po fia mog k’ri; the latter’s son was the master of 
tLans, Bya Zu nag po; the latter’s son was A sen, his 
son A ser. His sons were seven sKyabs, dPal as the 
eight, bTsan as the ninth. The eldest of them all 
was Yon c’en rgyal ba skyabs, who was spyi dpon'™ 
of T’o in rLans stod; mGo rum sen ge'”?) vanquished 
rGya and rTse at’on conquered the four terrible 
(drag f?) brothers: 1Don sras conquered the coun- 
try of aDan and became extremely eminent in the 
world, as far as men’s power is concerned; as regards 
the supreme divine Law, Byan c’ub adre ak’ol, whom 
we have mentioned, and his three sons performed 
endless miracles. 


(71 6) rLans k’ams pa Go c’as was 
the rad one of the eh sad mi?7 ‘ihe oe . 
rLans dPal sen ge was thegreat acarya’s spiritual ae 

: ; nies son 
and obtained the mystical realization; Ye es rdo tie 
conquered Ni ma Iton and Ye Ses sen ge disciplin 4 
the robbers in dPal t’an, dPal gyi abyun ae 

: a or 
cised the Lha and the aDre; Dar ma sen ge went t 
the cemetery bSil brs’al'’ and dPal gyi rdo re aa 
the sun to wear the monastic tunic. ° 

These are some of the measureless miracles th 
accomplished (by virtue of the) force derived ftom 
the mystical power they had obtained ... 

That Yon c’en’® rGyal ba skyabs had three wives: 
aBro Idog bza’, De gu ma and aBro bza’ Ye Ses mts’o. 
the sons of the first were the precious Spyan sha,'7) the 
dpon Sans rgyas bskyabs and the dpon Ses rab teyal; 
the son of the second was the dpon mGon po rgyal 
mts’an; of the third rGyal ba rin po c’e and the bey itis 
pa gTer rgyab pa Rinc’en rdo rje. (72.4) Of alll these 
the precious spyan sia applied himself to the study and 
meditation of the holy words of the Victorious, vast) 
as the ocean and particularly the law of the bK2’ 
brgyud and that which his father and grandfather had 
taught him, mastering the doctrines concerning mys 
tical realizations. Then having pacified by his mi- 
racles Dor rta nag, who by the king of the East’s 
command had accumulated terrific deeds, killing 
all who saw him and frightening those who heard of 
him, he acquired much merit with the Tibetans, 
After him came rGyal ba rin c’en,'” who took mo- 
nastic vows, assuming the name of Grags pa brtson 
agtus; having then gone to dBus, through the grace 
of the spyan sha he obtained the enlightenement of the 
identity of all things. Having acquired the highest 
virtues of scholars and ascetics, he wound round his 
tunic’ a thunderbolt fallen from the sky. Great was 
the fame of his magical power, (which gained him 
the name of) Bodhisattva, the Conqueror of lightning. 
When he went back to his see, the kings of Sin gha 
glin, Ti ra hu ti, Ya rtse,°” gave him numberless 
objects of all kinds, such as to vie with the gifts 
(offered by) rNam t’os sras. This was the time when 
this see of T’el bzan'®? became famous in Tibet 
because it possessed sacred articles made out of all 
kinds of gems, to begin from the one known as Sog 
po rBad agyel. 

Although, before the spyan sia, the members of 
this family had no diplomas at the Chinese court, in 
his times they depended from Hu la gu; but although 
sGom brtson of [Dan ma was spyi dpon and pos- 
sessed the imperial diploma investing him with his 
authority, as he did not behave honestly, rGyal ba rin 
po c’e called the dpon rDo rje dpal dpon of rKan 
b3j *® and conferred the office of myriatch upon him, 
he then went three times to the Emperor and founded 
twelve feuds: P’o bran sgan, (72 6) Ts’on adus brag 
k’a, sNeu gdon, sNa mo, Ha la sgan, gLin smad 
in T’an po c’e, the feud of P’yos, bKra sis gdon in 
Mon mk’ar, rGyal t’an, Gri k’u in 1Cags rtse, mC od 
tten glin, C’ad dkar and his power grew greatly. 
They say that even the dPon used to wear an ascetic s 
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cap on his head and a threefold monastic tunic; as 
he appreciated venerable petsons and acted accord- 
ing to the principles of religious and civil life, he was 
esteemed greatly by all; thanks to the great strength 
he displayed in curbing his dependants, 9 all his 
subjects, in the dPon’s presence, could not be arrogant. 

What bSod nams grags pa says, namely that “in 
the times of the precious be ghis pa, (the family) ob- 
tained a diploma and on the fourth day of the month 
the dPon rDo tje rin c’en was appointed myriatch, 
etc. ,, is an error, presumably written without consulting 
the original scriptures... ; ; 

The precious bew giis pa Rin c’en rdo rje was an 
incarnation of the precious aGro mgon “ and had 
endless virtues, both regarding religious instructions 
and mystical illumination, Having come to his see, 
ptaying to dGra nag, the lesser lotsava of Pu rans’s 
protecting deity, he pacified a revolt of the Southern 
populations, he obtained omniscience from which 
nothing is precluded and he accomplished other 
marvellous deeds leading to salvation. 

In his times the myriarch rDo rje dpal died and 
he conferred the myriarch’s office on the latter’s 
younger brother, gZon nu rgyal mts’an, who used 
to wear a hat made of bamboo and a Mongol dress 
and Mongol shoes on his feet; half the night he used 
to sing mundane songs and dance, half the day he 
slept. Passing his time in such a dissipated life he 
(73 4) greatly damaged the P’ag mo gru pa’s prestige. 
After his death the spyan sia conferred the office to 
Rin rgyal, abbot of gSon sde in Lho brag and asked 
for the diploma. After him, he appointed myriarch 
Byan gzon of Yar abrog, who through his predeces- 
sor’s influence, became a slave to the same dissipated 
life. The dPon mGon po rgyal had four sons: Rin 
c’en Ses rab, Grags pa ye Ses, Grags pa rin c’en and 
Rin c’en skyabs... After the myriarch Byan g%on, 
gZon nu yon tan occupied the myriarch’s office for 
six years; but caring only for drink and women,'®” 
the government derived no prestige from him. His 
younger brother Grags rin c’en was supreme for 
learning, wisdom and meditation; while living in his 
see, he received ftom Ti Sri Grags ‘od and from T’e 
mut bog'™ the diploma with a tiger’s head. To 
avoid that a myriarch should be appointed tempora- 
rily, he was jointly bla ma and dpon and he redeemed 
with his own money Do snon, rGyul t’an, sMon 
mk’ar, Sa at’on, Byi c’un, Za ra t’o tan, [Din gsum 
gu srin and other lands which had passed to Zon 
tgyal ‘od, du dben fa, to the dPon c’en Legs dpal, 
to the acarya Acara, to the dPon c’en A Blon and 
to the Sa skya pa; he acquired great merits as regards 
the P’ag mo gru myriarchy ... 

», (736) The dPon Rin c’en skyabs had two wives: 
Zan Icam and K’ri smon aBum skyid. From the 
first he had three sons: rGyal mts’an dpal bzan, Grags 
pa rgyal mts’an and Grags pa bzah po. Fron aBum 
skyid he had Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an appointed Tai 
s| tu by the Chinese court, Grags pa es rab and 
bSod nams bzan po, namely six brothers, the sons of 
different mothers. Grags pa rgyal mts’an applied 


himself greatly to learning, wisdom and meditation; he 
had, in a special manner, the revelation of the mysti- 
cal doctrine of the mGon po and dwelt for a long 
time in the see. In his time the acarya rGyal mts’an 
bzan po went to the imperial court, but although he 
was a myriarch and also had the imperial decree with 
its seal, owing to his thoughtlesness there was not 
much order in the administration of civil and religious 
affairs. After him, although rGyal mts’an skyabs 
held the office of myriarch, his influence was scanty, 
he was held in slight esteem by everybody and the 
prestige of the P’ag mo gru government greatly decay- 
ed. After him the myriarch’s office passed into the 
hands of the Tai si tu,'®” alluded to in the prophecy 
contained in the Pad ma t’an yig:'9” 


“In Yar kuns a king will be born, begotten by karmic 
maturation... 

the boars (p’ag) will turn the earth up down and the 
Hor will eat the earth of K’ams 

and one hundred and eight fortresses will then be built,,. 


(744) He was born in the year water-tiger, '%) 
When he was three years old he became proficient in 
reading and writing. At six, having heard the eso- 
teric instructions concerning the C’os skyon Bya rog 
gdon c’en, he understood them throughly. At seven 
he took vows as a devout layman with the spyan sia 
C’os bzi pa,'™ and received the name of Byan c’ub 
rgyal mts’an; at nine he took monastic vows with the 
great abbot Ts’ul dar and the Acarya of Pu rans; 
having dedicated himself to the cult of bDe mc’og 
and of the mGon po, he obtained extraordinary 
signs of the realization he had attained. At fourteen,'? 
in the seventeenth day of the month Caitra (March- 
April) he prepared to go to Sa skya. In the first 
fortnight of the fourth month he departed from sNeu 
gdon,... and subsequently arrived in Sa skya. The 
dpon c’en ‘Od zer sen ge was impressed '* and said 
to the bDag ¢’en rin po c’e “ if this nobleman of the 
P’ag gru family becomes a disciple, so much the bet- 
ter; if he does not become one, I propose that he should 
receive a charge '” among the officers depending from 
the bZit’og,,, Following these words he appointed 
him keeper of the seal (dam gier).'* But as the bDag 
cen po had a violent temper and was in the habit 
of suddenly using bad language to his dam giier and 
house-stewards, he asked for leave and stayed there 
privately, without holding any office. In the year 
of the snake,'’® while (the bDag c’en) was going to 
C’u mig for the spring religious ceremonies, among 
the persons of his retinue, among which were some 
holy friends (kalydnamitra) like the master of logic 
aJam dpal and the master of Tantric formulas Kun 
dban, with other assistants and the dPon c’en dBan 
p’yug dpal, the dPon po of San ye, the dPon po of 
bDe lun pa, the dPon po of sTag lun, he called the 
Situ dPon po of P’ag gru, and thus the latter became 
greatly respected among all the other dpon po...?” 

(75 4) Then, in the first month of the year of the 
horse,**” he went to Rinc’en sgan, to the dponc’en Rin 
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c’e sen ge; but having sickened with small-pox, he 
remained three or four months in Grag pa and in 
aJad. Then, about to start for dBus, he went to 
the bDag c’en rin po c’e to offer him the gifts of 
leave-taking, and then the learned and venerable lama 
and the Si tu shook hands and assured the lama that 
he would be the mo pier (guardian) **” of the Si tu, 
and the Situ that be would remain the lama’s servant. 

(75 #) Then, when he returned to dBus, the Em- 
peror of China conferred upon him the myriarch’s 
office, together with the third gem, the one with the 
tiger’s head. In the eight month of the year of the 
dog *” rGyal mts’an skyabs was myriarch, but his au- 
thority was scanty as regards both religious and civil 
affairs; because, to take sGrol ma skyid away from 
him, he had killed rGyal dpal, who had thrice gone 
to visit the Emperor at the Chinese court with the 
object of being entrusted with a mission, and had 
then spread abroad various slanders concerning the 
Situ; hence when the great lama Kun blo** came to 
Sa skya from the Chinese court for the perfect ordina- 
tion and the Si tu Rin c’en grags was granted the 
seal of a glorious ju dben bun dpon with penal jurisdic- 
tion, the Si tu went to meet him and had rGyal mts’an 
skyabs called to judgement and removed from his post. 
In the ninth month of the year of the dog, in the 
ninth day, the order was notified;*® in the fourteenth 
day he took possession of sNeu gdon.’” Although 
gZon nu ‘od had been named by him administrator, 
he did not prove accurate (literally: “as he did not 
turn out after the fashion of a sieve,,) in distinguish- 
ing friends ftom enemies, so he did not confer upon 
others *™ the exaction of tributes. 

Then, in the year of the snake, he appointed as 
administrator Hor gZon nu bzan po of aP’yon reyas, 
a nephew of Ts’ul dar, the abbot from whom he 
had taken vows. 

(76a) Then he attended to land-reclaiming the 
feuds, in different regions; he planted trees, built a 
great bridge on the river’s lower course; he enlarged 
the palace of sNeu gdon rtse, so that it seemed as if 
had transplanted the Vaijayanta® upon earth. Then, 
a short time later, much strife broke out with the 
chief of gYa’ bzan. This g¥a’ bzan, as regards 
religion, belonged to the same spiritual descent as 
the P’ag gru pas, having had the same masters; but 
as to his temporal relattons (with the Si tu) not- 
withstanding the fact that he had been obliged to 
submit to P’ag gru, who (in his turn) was under Hu 
la hu, he was carried away by the force of his karma, 
so that the example of him who “took a road opposite 
to the one followed by intelligent people, became a 
master of heretics, and followed the crazy systems of 
penances enforced by dBan p’yug ,, became appliable 
to gYa’ bzan. In fact several times he attacked P’ag 
gru with his soldiers; as the Ts’al pa who was in rGyab 
p’ugs and the dPon c’en were crafty and hostile, this 
time gYa’ bzan prevailed. Nevertheless, as the root of 
discord was not yet cut off, there was fighting in Par 
t’an between gYa’ and P’ag and P’ag gru was defeat 
ed. About thirteen notables were killed, beginning 


from gZon ‘od, and nearly all the others i 

exception of about fies, men headed ye 2 
bzan po, together with the Si tu. Then the d os 
c’en dBan p’yug dpal called g¥a’ bzan and P's re 
gru pa to be tried before him. But although P's. 
gru was in the right, nevertheless gYa’ bzan pa ne 
victorious, owing to the dPon Kun rdor’s double 
dealings. After a short time he was called by the 
dPon c’en dBan brtson to attend a festival in Do 
lum pa, and in a deceitful manner they tried to induce 
to give up his seal with the tiger’s head? and 
was kept in prison in Gun t’an for nineteen days 
(76 5) Nevertheless, as they say: : 


“the intelligent man, even when deceived, 

does not lose his head and seeks out what he can do: 
the ant, although eyeless, : 
is swifter than other (insects) provided with eyes ,,. 


As he was wise and brave, the dPon was not able 
to do him any wrong; so he escaped scot-free. Then 
when the Situ Dar ma rgyal mts’an? came to make an 
inspection*” upon the thirteen C’ol k’a and to pacify?” 
the country outside mNa’ris, he was unable to bring 
him to judgement either in aDam or in the market of 
Gur mo; nevertheless when he came back to Yar kluns 
and, after his tour in mNa’ ris, saw his documents, as 
the diplomas of investiture 7 of king Se c’en, the Si 
tu Dar rgyal was astonished. 

Although the disagreement between gYa’ (bzam) 
and P’ag (mo gru) had been settled, nevertheless Ts’ul 
abum ’od of gYa’ bzan levied soldiers from E and 

Nal and passed through rDog po; they engaged in 
bale and P’ag gru was the victor; twenty persons were 
killed, beginning with dGra dags; gYa’ bzan in aBras 
mo attacked the dpon gZon nu bzan po together with 
his followers, but the Si tu with his men delivered him 
and gYa’ bzah’s soldiers withdrew in flight. He then 
levied tributes from the convents and the feuds of gYa’ 
bzan. Then, in Sa skya, the lama Kun spans pa and 
the dPon c’en rGyal bzan started ill-advised intrigues 
to kill the Situ and to take tribute of sNeu gdon; but 
when, on account of the intimate relations between the 
Sa skya and the P’ag mo and above all in conside- 
ration that the Situ had been one of the officials in the 
retinue of the bDag fiid c’en po bZan po dpal, it was 
calculated that all this might curn into an evidence 
against the dPon c’en, the dPon c’en came to dBus 
and (77.4) successively arrived in Yar kluns. The 
day following (his arrival) having been fixed as the 
one in which gYa’ (bzan) and P’ag gru should have 
been called to judgement, the Si tu gave the follow 
ing directions to his ministers, beginning from gZon 
nu bzan po: “ To-morrow I and gYa’ bzan will have 
to appear in judgement in the myriatch’s presence; 
it is not unlikely that if the dPon c’en catches me, I 
will be flayed, nevertheless I recommend that sNeu 
gdon be not handed over,, Next day, although 
the Situ was taken by the dPon c’en, as the letter had 
been burned,?"® the former could not take possession 
of get any reply. Then the dPon c’en besieged *” 
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don, but all the dignitaries (of sNeu gdon) 
dr the sde srid was worth more than their 
own self (Zal fo), and they did not hand over (the 
city). Then the dPon c’en ordered that the Si tu 
should receive 135 blows," he put on his head a 
hat with a tail, like those prisoners wear, and had 
him led by the soldiers of Ts’al as far as sKyi nag, 
where he covered him with insults and otherwise 
violently persecuted him... In C’os rdson in Nug 
he remained a month and a half and in Ko spel one 
month, Then, while in Bo don judgement was 
being held,”® the dPon c’en dBan brison, with the di- 
ploma (investing him with office) arrived in mT’on 
smon;” hence, while the dPon c’en rGyal could do 
nothing”*” against the Si tu, the latter returned to dBus 
and induced the ministers who were in sNeu gdon, 
beginning from gZon nu bzan po, to desist from their 
purpose of becoming ascetics,??” until this contention 
should be settled. The dPon c’en dBan brtson in 
the meantime had gathered the soldiers of the my- 
riarchy and had arrived in Dog lun pa, v7 a but 
then the news came that the Si tu too had collected 
the contributions and the soldiers of his strongholds, 
and that in front of Byan la, Lha btsun of K’rom po, 
with a hundred men of his retinue and the dPon 
c’en’s soldiers together with Lha btsun of T’ug, had 
been reduced to the height of a hand (= had been 
killed). Next day gZon nu bzan po, having been 
appointed general, guiding the army of the P’ag gru 
myriatchy, arrived near Lhum in full daylight... The 
dPon c’en attacked the myriarchy’s army which had 
arranged its wings in battle order; the battle began 
under Mon mk’ar and all the soldiers of the myriar- 
chies of dBus and gTsan commanded by the Sa skya 
pa were routed... 

Beforehand, when the dPon c’en rGyal bzan had 
arrested the Situ, Hor gZon nu bzan strenuously 2” 
resisted in the great palace; with his methods of attack, 
which put down revolt and overcome the intrigues 
of the thirteen myriarchies’ armies, contrived by dBan 
brtson of Na lam, he was like the root of the P’ag 
mo gru pa’s prestige... 

(78 a) Then the Situ, having taken command of 
the army, took most of the land, fortresses and feuds 
of the South, like Gra p’yi, aP’yon rgyas, etc. and got 
tid, here and there, of all the causes of strife already 
existing, or that might develop. Then the holy La- 
ma*® ordered the dPon c’en to gather the troops, and 
then, though there were various attempts to reach 
an agreement, the dPon c’en, letting others influence 
him, would not come to an agreement. The Si tu 
tetaliated by taking Gon dkar. Then, when the 
dPon c’en’s army took the field, as many men were 
killed or imprisoned or drowned and much (untest) 
of this kind followed, the Si tu became victorious. 
He took from rTa tig the Lho abrug, included 
in gTsan, outside K’a rag; then he met the dBen 
pa; *" as the latter had told him to go to the Chinese 
court or to send two men, as he preferred, conforming 
to this advice he sent dBan p’yug and Ses rab rdo tje, 
who came back without injury. Thus he obtained 


his diploma”? and the silver seal required for the 
conferment of a myriarch’s office. Then, as Kun tdo 
rje sgom pa of aBri gun did not recognize the bene- 
fits he had received in various circumstances, much 
ilLfeeling and many struggles followed between P’ag 
mo gru and aBri gun. Above all it came to pass that 
aBri gun pa, Nam grags pa and gYa’ bzan, having 
plotted together, attacked P’ag gru. 

(78 6) He placed choice oe of the Upper 
sTod, commanded by gZon nu bzan po, to defend 
aBras mo; the Si tu in person, having levied a great 
army in Byan k’ar, defeated the aBri gun pa, hence 
gYa’ bzan too Aled. While the P’ag mo gru soldiers 
were reaching gSan mda’, as the Ts’al pa and Nam 
grags*” had built a fortress on the K’ron pa ri and 
at gYu rtse brag, (the Si tu), learning that aBum 
grags (xyl: p’rag) ‘od of g¥a’ bzan with the gNal 
soldiers had reached Lhun po rise, turned back. 

A battle was engaged and aBum grags ‘od was 
besieged in Lhun po rtse, with some nine hundred 
of his men. Then the gNal soldiers who had arrived 
were killed and their arms and equipment taken. 
Then aBum grags ‘od and all his dependants pro- 
mised to submit and P’ag gru sent a rdson dpon 
into all the feuds of gNal, like Sel mk’ar, etc. and 
established settlements there. On that occasion the 
Lord of the Law, the holy Lama, acted as a go- 
between,” and a meeting was arranged between the 
Si tu and the dPon c’en rGyal bzan, in Gon dkar. 
In the very moment in which the dPon c’en was 
apologizing to the Si tu, Nam grags attacked mT’on 
smon in Sans. The P’ag gru pa troops having de- 
parted to help the dPon c’en, under the c’en_po’s??” 
command, there was fighting in Lho k’ar of Sab c’u 
and the Nan pa’s*” army was defeated. Then, al- 
though the P’ag gru soldiers had decided to go to 
Sa skya, as the dPon c’en was induced by others to 
change his mind, the army went back. The dPon 
c’en having then gone to Sa skya, he was imprisoned 
by the lama Ti Sri’s two sons; then the Si tu sent 
(794) a great army to gTsan and by various 
means, peaceful and violent, he had the dPon c’en 
delivered ftom prison and nearly all the land of gTsan 
fell into his power. On his way back he ordered 
that the feud of Rin spums should be founded. Pre- 
cisely at this time the various Sa skya hierarchs had 
been divided into four palaces; owing to the various 
internal discords which had cropped up, (Sa skya) 
political prestige” ended by passing under the P’ag’s 
domination; thus was fulfilled the prophecy which says 
“the earth (sa, i.e. allusion to Sa skya) will be inter- 
nally mutilated and a boar will lay it waste. From Yar 
kluns will appear a P’yag rdo rje’s incarnation ,, ...7 

Then the Emperor of China accorded to P’ag 
gru credentials *? as a Da ra k’a c’e and the title and 
seal of a Situ. Next, as aBri gun had gathered a 
large army against P’ag gru, the Situ levied troops in 
Gon dkar and arrived in Brag dkar; about that time 
an internal revolt had broken out in Sa skya and the 
lama Kun spans had been killed. The Situ set off 
for gTsan to ascertain (the causes of) discord and 
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called for the dPon c’en rGyal bzan;® while the latter 
was coming to Lha rtse to confer with him, it is said 
that the dPon c’en dBan brtson and the abbot Nam 
mk’a’ ye Ses gave him poison; others say that he drank 
a large quantity of alcohol; anyhow the dPon c’en died. 

(79 6) Then the Si tu took the letters?” on which 
the dignitaries,” beginning from the Sa skya, (founded 
their authority), and having come to Sa skya definitely 
to establish (law and order)” in case there were dis- 
sent between (the powers those dignitaries had assu- 
med) and those (specified in the) letters of investiture, 
he established the punishment (they would incur). 
About a hundred soldiers, were settled in the great 
temple with Rin c’en ‘od at their head. According 
to the history of Sa skya, in this time marvellous signs 
appeared, due to the magical practices which the 
rDson c’un pa was performing against the Si tu with 
the excellence of his dharani and magical formulas. 
Then, after the Si tu had returned in dBus, he of Lha 
rtse and he of Byan**? waged war; so to punish them, 
on the base of what had been established in the letters 
of investiture,“ he sent his army, commanded by the 
c’en po.” When they got to sNi ts’ar, having heard 
that the dPon c’en dBan brtson had besieged the great 
temple of Sa skya, the troops went from sNi ts’ar to 
Sa skya* and many were killed in battle; the dPon 
c’en was captured and about four hundred persons 
were punished according to the law. Then the Ti 
Sri Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an,* the acarya bSod nams 
blo gros,” the myriarch of Ts’al pa and others sub- 
mitted to the Emperor false charges, saying that the 
Si tu had destroyed Sa skya with army and was 
persecuting the other myriarchs. For this reason, 
with the object of effacing any suspicion from the 
Emperor’s mind, he sent the most honourable Ses 
tab bkra Sis” to His Majesty the Emperor with 
many gifts, beginning with a white lion’s skin whose 
four paws were intact; so he obtained the imperial 
diploma, transmissible from generation to generation, 
and the imperial decree ... 

(804) He founded thirteen fortresses at the 
points where the highways met, in the centre of the 
regions of dBus and gT'san, as in Gon dkar, T’ag 
dkar, sNeu, sTag rtse in ‘Ol k’a, bSam agrub rise, 
Lhun grub rise, Rin spuns etc. In his palace in 
sNeu gdon rtse he had three orders of royal doors, 
inner and outer. Beyond the inner doors the use 
of women and c’as were forbidden; the Si tu lived 
according to monastic rules, taking no food at dawn 
and at sunset and he was like the gem cintdmani on 
the diadem placed in the head of all the laymen and 
monks. Beforehand, although the glorious family 
of the Sa skya pa had taken possession not only of 
the kingdom of Tibet, but also of the kingdom of 
great Tibet, the princes of this family were drawn 
hither and thither by their desires, and the dPon c’en 
too, without any rule, were greatly infatuated; even 
Chinese customs were corrupted,” as result of the 
cruelty of the Mongols. For this reason and because 
severity and condescension, perspective between noble 
and vile things and, above all, the justice of Mongol 


laws, characterized by the fact that, if a is sla; 

life is sacrificed for his life, were all saineed by on x 
Tai Si tu wished to take as a fundamental law the 
judiciary system of the ancient, saintly Kings of Tib : 
founded on the fourteen moral rules.™ So he aaa a 
the laws under fifteen heandings ...:25» "Be 

(81.4) Then, regarding the school of , 
brgyud pa of the Deus es sect, with ee 
of renewing the school explaining the sitra, whee 
tradition had been lost, he founded the great se 
of rTse t’an...7= °y 

816) On his death he was succeede 

dbs Gu Sti c’en po,” regarding aaa eam 
be known that bSod nams bzan po had two wives 
Ni ru ma and Man fiam; the first bore this one (we 
are speaking about) and the bdag po, Sa kya rin pa; 
the second bore the dPon Rin c’en rdo Tje. aJam 
dbyans fearnt to read and write from the lama Klu 
lun grags pa and received the rules of laymen from 
the C’os bzi Grags pa rgyal mts’an; being then or- 
dained a monk by the acarya gZon brtson, he took 
the name of Sa kya rgyal mts’an. As in his see he 
explained the brTag gfiis and in rTse t’an the four 
sections of the scriptures, he obtained fame as a 
wise man... With the Lord of the Law the saintly 
lama he took complete vows; for thirteen years he 
protected the predication of the Law in Lhasa and 
the community of rTse t’an. 

After a short time, having again ascended his throne 
in the palace of sNeu gdon, the Emperor of the Mon- 
gols gave him the diplome of Si tu and Tai si tu C’an 
gu and the office and seal of Kva adia gu sri and the 
diploma of investiture over three ¢’ol k’a of Tibet with 
all the people, so that he became the loftiest chief in 
the Tibetan realm of king sPu rgyal.®” When he 
got an army ready against some persons bribed *® 
by Kun dga’ bkra Sis, who had rebelled in gTsan, 
owing to the power of the C’os skyon Bya rog gdon 
can, his soldiers went as far as gTsan po without 
meeting with any obstacle. (82 4) Having turned back, 
he held a religions meeting, doing great honour for 
ten days to many ten thousand of monks gathered 
together, with the glorious saintly Lama at their head, 
and he obtained great prosperity for his subjects. 

As to Rin c’en rdo rje, he had married Zin bkra 
Sis skyid and Do brag ma Rin c’en ats’o; the first 
bore him rGyal sras Grags pa rin c’en and the Lord 
of the Law C’os bii pa.?% When the latter was 
a child, the great abbot Sen ge rgyal mts’an was 
invited (to meet him), who prophesied his future, 
saying he had seen a light issuing ftom the heart of the 
palace of the sMan bla and disappearing into his body. 
Having asked rGyal sras Grags rin for instructions 
concerning the brTag giiis, he oe himself to 
studying them thoroughly. He took vows as a de- 
vout layman with the spyan sia Grags Ses rab *” and 
assumed the name of Grags pa bya c’ub. Although 
aJam dbyans gu Sri ordered him to marry and to 
continue his line, he refused and took complete 
vows with the Lord of the Law, the glorious lama.** 
Then dwelling in his see and assuming its supreme 
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‘onity, through the vast and deep law he caused to 
eee (in pecs) many beings, capable of being 
converted duc to their adequate karmic preparation. 
Having ascended the throne of sNeu gdon after the 
t Gu $ti, he was proclaimed Bla dpon and held 
temporal and spiritual rule at the same time, The 
second Buddha of the corrupt times in which we live, 
bTson k’a pa, met him and felt an incomparable 
faith in him, which never fell short.” He composed 
a book on rhetoric, known by the name of rTogs brjod 
dpag bsam Ibun po, deriving (its subjects) from the 
works of that prince of scholars who was Dandin.™ 

(82 6) His younger brother, the Lord of the Law 
bSod nams grags was the son of Do brag dpon mo; 
he took vows with the great abbot gZon dban... 
and complete vows with the great lotsiva Byan c’ub 
rtse mo; later he ascended the throne of the palace. 

The Sa skyos Sa kya rin c’en martied Zin rin 
c’en adsom...“°” who bore him the lord of men Grags 
pa rgyal mts’an, the honourable Byan c’ub rdo rye, 
the spyan sia dPal Idan bzan po, the spyan sia bSod 
nams rgyal mts’an, the honourable Sans rgyas rgyal 
mts’an. Among all of them, the lord of men Grags 
pa rgyal mts’an, ... ordained as a monk by the abbot 
gZon dban po, heard completely the secret explana- 
tions of the Law with the spyan sha Grags pa byan 
cub, and then obtained the name of Grags pa rgyal 
mts’an dpal bzan po... ‘ 

(83 6) His father, the sa skyon Sa kya rin c’en, had 
obtained a decree of appointment from T’o gan T’i 
mur and therefore assumed power (lit. came to the 
palace), (84.4) as a myriarch. In T’o gan T’i mut’s 
times Gru t’a la gru was sent to collect the tribute in 
a district of China. Having made an agreement with 
a Chinese official (on the way back), he had many 
carts made, he put into them soldiers below and gems 
and silk dresses on top, as if he was transporting 
tributes. When they arrived near the palace, the 
soldiers surrounded it; but the king went out from a 
secret door and Gru t’a la gru became master of 
everything." 

His son was Kyen cun,** and the latter’s son was 
Yung lo ta min,“ in whose times Grags pa rgyal 
mts’an received the golden seal, and also the rock 
crystal seal and the diploma conferring command 
upon him...?” To the notables residing in the great 
rdson he gave the rock crystal seal and the heredi- 
tary diplomas*” so that everyone noble and humble 
called him the saintly king, the Gon ma.?”” The Sar 
k’a pa of Nan stod Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa?” 
of rGyal mk’ar rtse, who had the office of gzims dpon 
of these last two Gon ma, although his power had 
been increased by the grace of this regent, somewhat 
forgetful of benefits received, offended 7 the Gon ma; 
twice he levied ® troops in Nan stod, while the Sar 
k’a pa of Nan stod was said to be an enemy of those of 
Yar duns; nevertheless, remembering (the past), (the 
Goh ma) did not take tribute from rGyal mk’ar tse. 

These events excepted, there was peace in dBus 
and gTsan; as he did not wish to commit sinful deeds, 
like the use of armies, (84 6) while this saintly king’s 
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sun of justice rose, those night-lotuses whose leaves 
are the hatreds of wicked men, amply spread out, 
through his strength, were closed. 

Upon Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an of Rin spuns, a 
Minister able in managing the affairs of a heroic, 
wise and intrepid king, he conferred the offices of 
tdson dpon of Rin spuns and dpon c’en of the great 
temple of Sa skya,?” and to Hor dPal abyor bzan 
po of aP’yon rgyas he gave the office of rdson dpon 
of bSam agtub rtse and of commander in-chief; then 
Nam mk’a’ bzan po of sNeu and Rin c’en dpal of 
Brag dkar made a name for themselves. The circle 
of his retinue was extremely numerous and consisted 
in men (versed) in civil and religious affairs, well-born, 
having virtue and power. He established the order 
of ornaments and dresses corresponding to the office 
they occupied and above all he distributed the special 
ornaments, after having founded the festival of the first 
day of the new year, called ‘‘ time of precious ornaments,,, 
and ordered, to give lustre to men’s ears, the use of 
earrings wrought with gems, to be worn always ...77? 

As to what is contained in the history of the Lord 
of the Law bSod nams grags pa, namely the insertion 
of Ses rab bkra Sis of Brag dkar*” among the Minis- 
ters of this saintly king, it must be noticed that Ses 
rab bkra Sis when he went, in the Gon ma T’ai si tu’s 
times, to the Chinese court to ask for the imperial 
edict, he had reached the gate of his forty-seven years, 
and that between the Si tu rin po c’e and this Gon 
ma some generations intervene; therefore to speak in 
this connection of Ses rab bkra Sis has no sense. 
(85 4) Thus also, Nam mk’a’ rgyal po of Rin spuns 
being the son of Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an, by quoting 
him before Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an, he (behaves) like 
a blind man walking alone; this is one of the many 
subjects (to be found in his writings) differing from 
what all the others say ... 

His younger brother Sans rgyas rgyal mts’an mar- 
ried a Rin spuns princess,” who bore him two 
sons: Grags pa abyun gnas and Kun dga’ legs. As to 
Grags pa abyun gnas,... after the great and saintly 
king’s death, being very young and the Ministers not 
being of the same mind as to whether the father or 
the son should succeed him on the throne of the 
palace, the spyan sta bSod nams rgyal mts’an, whose 
advice had been asked for, (85 b) ordered that the 
son should be named and it was done accordingly. 
But after the spyan sia’s death, as the father wished 
to occupy the throne himself with the pretext that 
his son’s accession was unjust, a revolt broke out in 
Yar kluns: the father, the C’e sa*®” (of T’el monastery) 
together with his disciples, resolved to go to Yar 
tgyab... Then the Emperor of China, aJam dbyans 
Gon ma Kyen ai” gave him a diploma investing 
him with power and he was then proclaimed dBan 
gtags pa abyun gnas. Although the two sees of T’el 
and rT'ses t’an were not neglected, he preached his 
most important sermons within the palace... He 
had the C’e sa**? come from Yar rgyab to rTse t’an, 
he pacified the internal strife which had troubled the 
chiefs, hence their minds (again) were in harmony. 
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To watch over the Northern frontiers,” he built 
the stronghold of "U yug glin dkar. Nor bu bzan 
po of Rin spuns and Hor dKon cog rin c’en of 
aP’yon rgyas, disciples of the saintly king, in the 
times of this Gon ma, were Ministers of Justice. 

His younger brother Kun dga’ legs pa, having 
studied the sacred scriptures thoroughly (86 a) went 
to the see of rT'se t’an and married a Rin spuns 
princess, who bore him Rin c’en rdo rje dban gyi 
rgyal po; the Emperor of China C’en han™ gave 
him the diploma of dBan ... 

Then, as the Gon ma, the fourth pillar,?*” and the 
latter’s brother, listened to all what people said to 
them serious disagreement broke out between he and 
his wife.* The sde pas of Yar, of Gon, of Bya*” and 
of bSam sided with the princess, those of sNeu, ‘Ol 
and dGa’* with the Gon ma and so extremely 
troubled times followed. Nevertheless, as he of aP’yon 
rgyas rDo re ts’e brtan had sided with neither party, 
he brought about a reconciliation. And since this 
had increased internal peace, there was obedience 
to the sde srid. After his wife’s death, mTs’o skyes 
rdo rje of Rin spuns took mK/’ar t’og. All this is 
related according as it is written in the Deb fer ston 
po. “Then the bDag po Kun dga’ legs pa and the 
C’e sa Sans rgyas rgyal mts’an held counsel; in the 
tenth day of the eleventh month of the year wood-dog, 
the precious Lord of the Law Nag dban po, who 
was sixteen years old, was invited to occupy the 
abbatial throne ,,. In the interval the see of T’el 
had remained empty; some say that the spyan sha 
Nag gi dban, who dwelt there again, had for his 
father the C’os Ina Rin po c’e*”) Grags pa abyun 
gnas and other deny this, because the precious C’os 
Ina kept his monastic vows all his life... Also 
spyan sha Nag gi dban succeeded (Literally: came) 
as spyan sia of the great see (T’el). Meanwhile, 
owing to the appointment*” of the Gon ma, much 
internal discord had developed; then, in the course of 
time, when peace was restored (between them), Don 
yod rdo rje of Rin spuns led the gTsan armies against 
dBus and took some feuds, which were the depen- 
dencies**” of the feud of sNeu. The spyan sia was 
invited to return to the royal palace * on the Minis- 
ters’ advice: dPal abyor rgyal po of sNeu, Rin c’en 
tgyal po of Yar rgyab, bKra sis dar rgyas of Byar, 
having at their head mTs’o skyes pa of Rin spuns and 
Don yod rdo rje of Rin spuns and Hor Ts’e dban 
tam rgyal of aP’yon rgyas, together with his brother 
Hor Rin c’en. A short time later, the Zal no and 
the Gon ma‘ having died, no one remained to 
continue the divine rLans family, except the spyan 
sia...7% Therefore the Ministers, (87 5 insistently 
begged the spyan sia Gon ma and offered to 
him in marriage the daughter of rDson k’a pa and 
obtained that the good ancestral rules should shine 
like the moon in the fortnight of its increase. 

A son was born, famous under the name of Nag 
dban bkra Sis; after a short time, the spyan sia being 
about to die, as his son was still a child, he was greatly 
grieved, owing to the strong attachment he felt for 


him. Then the spyan sia C’os kyi pra 

assume the des (of the office ne o 
T’el, until the heir??? should be grown up oa A 
occupy the office of sDe srid, with authority to iss 
orders and confer offices, together with the Minice 
ters, counsellors and superiors of T’el and tTse oon 

Meanwhile, according to the wishes of some 
and without taking counsel with the other ministers 
mTs’o skyes tdo rje of Rin spuns had contrived to 
be appointed as a regent; *” but as other sDe dpon 
did not want him, a revolt broke out, N evertheless, as 
aP’yon rgyas, inclined to the maintenance of the office 
of sDe srid was extremely resolute,3”” the disturbances 
did not assume vast proportions, 

Then the Emperor of China gave the spyan sia 
the diploma of dBan; but after the spyan sha’s death 
the ambassadors left all their gifts with the treasurer 
and went back. Then the ministers, headed by him 
of Rin spuis and him of aP’yon rgyas, having held 
a counsel, placed on the palace throne Nag dban bkra 
Sis grags, of the precious lineage... (87 4) In his times 
it came to pass, as it had been said in the prophecy: 
“A man bearing the great mame of Grags abyun 
will take sNe gdon, and by nine men like poisonous 
serpents the P’ag will be deceived like a hare ,,2" 

Nag dban rNam rgyal of Rin spuns, leading his 
army against E and gNal, offiended the Gon ma. 
Then the fourth Zva dmar >” said to him: “ This regent 
of P’ag mo gru loves the whole realm in general, the 
governors of provinces in particular, but in a special 
manner he loves you of Rin spuns, therefore we must 
be cautious,,. But his wish was not considered ... 

At that time the Emperor of China gave him the 
title and diploma of dBan and then on the mirror of 
all the three worlds shone the dance of the name of 
Zabs drun, Gon ma c’en po, dPal nag gi dban p’yug 
bKra Sis grags pa rgyal mts’an, victor over all the 
points of space, kva din gu Sri bo van. A short time 
later he of Rin spuns, with his sinful mind, prac- 
ticing austerities but following the works of Mara, 
(894) instigated a rebellion: however as when the 
Asura, envying the power of the Gods,” took up 
arms against them, and through the power of the 
celestials’ merits only the name of those fiends was left, 
thus also the sDe srid’s prestige” prevailed. Never- 
theless, Zva dmar C’os grags pa having interfered, 
he of Rin spuns, who had been in prison three years, 
was freed, but he caused another revolt to break out. 

While he was marching towards rGyal mk’ar rtse, 
a great army of the Gon ma led by him of aP’yon 
tgyas and by Rin c’en rgyal me’og,%* advanced 
on Nan stod. The general of dGa’ Idan, bSod nams 
rgyal po, leading the troops of sKyid and of aP’an, 
marched on Sans, and in an instant the accumulated 
fruits of that cause which could not be eliminated 
ripened, namely the revolt of the subjects of the 
feud of Rin spuns. That vain and ambiuous man 
was left like him who wanted to beat his head against 
the mountain; he was reduced to such straits that he 
no longer knew what to do; anyhow he asked that 
the lands of rGyal rtse and bsNams, which he had 
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uld be given back to him, and apologizing 
Be Cot Re begged the office of rdson dpon be 
conferred upon him, making many promises that in 
the future he would renounce any unlawful plan. 
Nevertheless, due to the times, as the merits of created 
beings were scanty and the power of the fruits of 
fendish acts (derived from) minds perverted by evil 
were difficult to repress, he of Rin spuns, the chief 
with his Ministers, caused a new great revolt to break 
out, but the sDe srid’s prestige suffered no harm... 
88 6) In his times, although there were internal 
rebellions, instigated by him of Rin spuns, by the 
dPon and by the ministers, in his court a numerous 
and very important retinue of ministers and officials 
is recorded, like Nag dban rNam regyal of Rin spuns, 
who had the rank of Minister of the external seal,? 
and his son Don grub rtse brtan rdo rje, and Hor 
Rin c’en rgyal me’og of aP’yon rgyas, together with his 
brother and his son Hor bSod nams mgon po, with 
his two brothers and the latter’s son Hor bSod nams 
dar rgyas and aJam dpal ts’e rin rgyal po of Brag dkar 
and Rin c’en bkra 3is of Yar rgyab and bSod nams 
rgyal po of dGa’ Idan and Nor bu bkra Sis of Bya. 
This Gon ma married a daughter of him of 
Rin sputs and had two sons, the Gon ma aGro bai 
mgon po and the spyan sia Grags abyun pa. The 
Gon ma aGro bai mgon po, having gone to Gon 
dkar, married the princess*”” of aP’yon rtse, who 
(894) bore himthe Zabs drun Nag dban grags pa, 
who, on the Gon ma’s death, made in the palace 
Gon ri dkar a reliquiary studded with gems, to 
contain his relics. The spyan sia Grags abyun pa 
then went in the T’el residence. Since he was not 
well, he particularly insisted on a prayer for being 
in excellent condition. He was specially efficient 
in the evocation of the cycle of gSed, Ma mgon and 
Bya gdon can, When the sde pa of ‘Ol k’a was pre- 
pating intrigues in order to provoke a revolt in the 
fiefs depending on the monastery of T’el, seing that 
there was a good omen in the fact that the omniscient 
bSod nams rgya mts’o resided in ‘Ol k’a, he went to 
tGyal; a short time after the sde pa fell and died; 
the people of T’el say that when he fell a raven 
appeared in the sky and took him off his hand, which, 
they say, can even now be seen in the mGon k’an 
of T’el. When the Zabs drun Nag dban Grags pa 
dwelt in Gon dkar, as in the palace of (sNeu gdon) 
ttse there was a brother St his from a different 
mother, a slanderous rumor? spread abroad that 
Pon sa aP’yon rtse ma had not properly provided 
for the appointment (of a successor). Those of Rin 
spuns and he of dGa’ Idan began to equip an army 
against (sNeu gdon) rtse at the service of Zabs drun 
Nag dban grags; then although there was no sign 
that Hor bSod nams dar rgyas and the other minis- 
ters were inclined to resort to arms, nevertheless 
the Gon ma c’en po remained there until he of 
bKra Sis ttse was elected Nan blon; then, as the Gon 
ma did not wish the palace of sNeu gdon rtse to be 
besieged, he came to "On tgyal bzan and invited the 
Zabs drun fag grags to occupy the throne. 


(89 6) Nevertheless Padma dkar or the incar- 
nation of aBrug pa, says that he explained the moti- 
ves?™ of his conduct to all the sde dpon; anyhow, 
the Gon ma, without delay, went back to the palace. 
When the Zabs drun Nag dban grags was in Gon 
dkar and preparations were made for the siege an 
ordinance of the Gon ma reached him in which it 
was said “ Gon dkar is the junction between dBus 
and gTsan and if it is not in our hands great 
damage will come to Tibet; therefore the fort should 
not resist ,,.. This ordinance came into the hands of 
the besieged and all were happy and peace was made. 

This Zabs drun Nag dban grags pa performed 
innumerable good works, both in the civil and in the 
religious field. He was particularly a devotee both 
of the dGe lugs pa and of the aBrug pa and heard 
(from them) many holy teachings. As his thoughts 
had been purified, because he was bound to the 
omniscient bSod nams rgya mts’o by the links which 
pass between a chaplain and a giver of oblations, 
similar to those uniting the moon to the sun, the 
Chinese Emperor’s court was constantly sending 
offerings to Gon dkar. 

The great Gon ma’s sons, the Zur pa etc., dwelt on 
the throne of the palace of sNeu gdon, but owing to 
the activity of nine brothers,?” fiendish men of dBus 
and gTsan, the demons of revolt repeatedly broke out. 
During the rebellion, in the years of the mouse and of 
the ox,?" there was a great change. The Zabs drun 
Nag dban had two sons: bKa’ brgyud rNam par 
rgyal and rNam rgyal grags pa... 

The eldest son’s son was the invincicle bSod 
nams dban p’yug grags pa rnam rgyal dpal, now 
living in the palace of sNeu gdon.?” 


RIN SPUNS 


Now, among those who guided the great chariot 
of the Gon ma sde srid’s government, let us begin 
from him of Rin spuns.?) (The lineage) begins with 
dPal Idan legs ‘od of sGer, descended from a son of 
Ma satis, in the times of the king of Tibet Sa k’ri 
bzan po, whose name was K’ar k’ye ‘u. Of the 
three branches descended from him, up to the twenty, 
fifth generation, namely P’yi sger, Nan sger and Grub 
vob kyi sger, (90 6) Ral pa adsin of Nan, brought 
with him from the country of Gru gu?” in seven 
boats merchandise of turquoises. By virtue of a magic 
formula, having conquered a demon who bore on his 
gory body five heads and from which a thunderbold 
voice issued, he acquired fame as a most powerful 
eae and behaved like Pad ma pa ni, turned into a 
ord of men. He became nas blon of Sron btsan sgam 
po; after him Zla ba rgyal mts’an, who possessed a 
great talent, became C’os blon of the mNa” bdag K’ri 
ston Ide btsan: these offices were held (by him and his 
descendants) up to the end of the twentieth generation. 
sGer Sa kya abum’s son, named Nam mk’a’ rgyal 
m(s’an, was a contemporary of the Gon ma sde srid 
dBan grags pa rgyal mts’an, who appointed him 
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tdson dpon of the Rin spuns feud and myriarch of 
C’u mig and dPon c’en of the great Sa skya temple. 
His son was Nam mk’a’ rgyal po... The latters’s 
son Nor bu bzan po, a contemporary of the Gon ma, 
received from the latter a myriarch’s diploma and the 
investiture over the rdson which his grandfather and 
his father had received before him. 

Employing an army, he took the rdson of rTa 
gyag and vanquished many petty kings like that of 
1Cag t’ag mgo sbrel, and he was appointed rdson 
dpon of bSam agrub rise, in Nan smad... Then he 
founded the monastery of Ron byams c’en,”"” and on 
the sides of the (91 a) old monastery of Brag dmar he 
built over one hundred cells...2 What the Lord of 
the Law bSod nams grags pa states, namely that the 
Lord of the Law Nor c’en po is believed to have told 
Nor bzan of Rin spuns to prevent the lord dGe adun 
gtub from founding the monastery, is a false account 
written according to an unverified tradition. While 
the all-knowing dGe adun grub was founding the 
monastery of bKra Sis Ihun po, the rdson dpon of bSam 
agrub rtse was Hor dPal abyor bzan po of aP’yon 
rgyas; that dGe adun’s main patron was precisely the 
latter, is clearly stated in the genealogy of bSod nams 
tam par rgyal mts’an of Byams pa glin in Yar rgyab, 
who is know to have been not a scholar in name 
only, but a pandita in the full meaning of this word. 

The sons of Nor bzan of Rin spuns were: Upa- 
sika, Kun bzan po, Don grub rdo rje, mTs’o skyes 
rdo rje and Sa kya rgyal mts’an; the first of these five 
died young. 

Kun bzan po met dBan Grags pa abyun gnas 
and his brother, from whom he received the diplomas 
and the charges conferred upon his grandfather and 
his father; he was appointed rdson dpon of Rin spuns. 
He was bound by the relation of donor to master 
with the all-knowing Sans rgyas ap’el of the Sa skya 

a school and with bSod nams sen ge of Go rams; 
Ae founded the school for the explanation of sacred 
texts in sKyed mos ts’al in aBras yul and provided 
what was necessary to build the monastery T’ub brtan 
mam rgyal in rTa nag. Don grub rdo rje received 
the office of rdson dpon of the feud of bSam agrub 
nse. (916) Ma sans? mTs’o skyes rdo rje took the 
rdson of mK’ar t’og in Yar kluns and after the death 
of the spyan sta dPal Nag gi dban p’yug, as the heir 
was a child, he was entrusted the regency of sNeu 

don.” While Sa kya rgyal mts’an resided in a feud 
belonging to the rdson of Nan k’og, the bDag po of 
rGyal mk’ar rtse became known for his skill in hostile 
deeds of violence, etc.” 

Kun bzan po had two sons: rDo rje rtse brtan 
and Don yod rdo rje. The latter, exalted by the 
office (he had received, of ruling) two great rdson, 
leading his army against Nor adsin in dBus, wrested 
from the authority of sNel the feuds of Brag dkar and 
Lhun po rtse of C’u Sul.2” A little later he invited 
the spyan sia Nag gi dban p’yug, subservient to the 
advice of his other Ministers like those of aP’yon 
rgyas, to take possession of the throne of sNeu gdon. 
Having led several military expeditions against the 


tegions of La stod and Lho, he was ; 
tious, A short time after the spyan rele hea 
also died; until the precious heir > had Brown tos ick 
an age that he was qualified to become his seen 
as someone changed his mind, he led the army int, 
sKyid Sod, but his troops, due to adverse eae, 
ces, were twice beaten back from the great see of dca’ 
Idan rNam par rgyal glin, inasmuch as that Ptince of 
scholars and ascetics, the all-knowing sMon lan 
dpal ba, had recourse to the rite of the great offering 
to the six-armed mGon po. Then, after (92 4) he 
news of the all-knowing sMon lam dpal ba’s death 
came, he took up arms once more, and as the ptince 
Nam mk’a’ gyal po of dGa’ Idan and other vas- 
sals?) had caused still more violent trouble, he took 
tribute from the feud of sNeu. Nevertheless, having 
supported the opinion of the other Ministers, who 
thought that the great Gon ma should be put on the 
sNeu gdon throne, he dressed himself in meckness 
on the advice of Zva dmar C’os kyi grags pa, 
with whom his relations were those of patron to 
master. He furnished the materials needed to found 
the temple of Yans pa can, with the nearby monastery, 
According to the advice of the honourable Lord C'os 
grags rgya mts’o, he founded a convent near Lha Idan, 
but due to hindrances caused by the force of his 
karma’s fruits, (this monastery) lacking the power to 
resist, did not last long. 

The son of mTs’o skyes rdo rje Nag dban ram 
rgyal, met the spyan sia, the Gon ma, who conferred 
upon him the office of rdson dpon...; but as he led 
his troops against E and gNal, hurting the feelings of 
the great Gon ma by his haughtiness, since he did 
not preserve the pure principles of equitable hierarchy 
between a lord and his subjects, the rdson and feuds 
of sNeu, etc. slipped out of his hands and his power 
was substantially reduced. Nevertheless Sen ge rtse 
ba in the region of gTsan and La stod and Lho and 
other localities remained subject to him... 

He had three sons (92 6) the eldest of whom died 
young; the second, Don grub ts’e brtan rdo rje took 
possession, which had not been taken in his fathers’ 
and grandfather's time, of the rdson of Lhun grub 
ttse in sNams, with all its dependencies; according 
to the words of the honourable lord, Mi bskyod 
rdo rje, he founded the gSun rab gli monastery 
and in the blama bKra iis dpal bzan’s school he 
learnt the mystical instruction of the (Vajra)ydnasi- 
kbara.” The youngest son Nag dban ajigs grags... 
composed several treatises, representing the best that 
has been written on rhethoric, to begin with the one 
entitled “Dan dii dgons rgyan ajigs med sei gei rgyud kyi 
fid 70.» He was excellent as regards both religious 
and temporal affairs; but this was the time when the 
prophecy was to be realized that “ the boars will be 
counfounded by the hare,,. Zin giag rebelled and 
his son Pad ma dkar po was killed. “ This was 
the time when in the Rin c’en spuas there will be 
strife,,. Towards the end of his life, his power to 
a large extent slipped from his hands. The sssue 
his son Zla ba bzan po lasts to this day. 
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AP’YON RGYAS 


As for Hor gZon nu bzan po, the Gof ma’s 
minister, they say that he belongs to the royal family 
of Za hor. In the city of Sin tabs can, king Sin 
rta bcu pa had as his son the saint Mya nan med,” 
who by virtue of his truchfut word built one million 

’od rten. 

o His son was King Dsa; (93 4) through the power 
of his vow, a rain of books (revealed by) rDo rje sems 
dpa’, fell on his palace; but the Za ma tog was carried 
off by the wind and fell on Yom bu gla sgan’s palace, 
and was called “ the secret demon ,, of King Lha t’o 
t’o ri sfian Zal.2) His son was Indrabodhi,” king 
of Zahor who, although he had obtained two books 
by P’yag na rdo rje’s grace, was unable to understand 
their symbolic meaning: but having invited the ascetic 
Ku ku 1 dsa pa, he was made spiritually mature 
(for their inderstanding). He had a daughter: Go ma 
de vi and a son Sa kra” who realized the condition 
of the vidyadhara, The latter’s son was king gTsug 
lag adsin, who was inspired 4 by the deep Law 
and instructions of the great master.” He had three 
children: Dharmaraja, the great abbot Zi ba ts’o and 
princess Man da ra vi...2) the first of whom ruled over 
his father’s kingdom and had three sons: Dhar ma pa 
la, $a kya de va and Ma ha de va. When in Tibet the 
great acarya 9”) enjoined the “ five-crested naga ,, to 
be the keeper of the bSam yas temple, built by king 
K'ti sron Ide btsan, (that Naga) said: “ This is not 
fitting for me, but in the kingdom of Za hor there is 
a descendant of the Naga in the dMu family; he is 
called king Hu,? in a single day he can walk as 
far as a vulture in eighteen days, in pursuit, of any 
(stolen) property, were it (as small as) a needle. This 
is the one who must be appointed (keeper of bSam 
yas), He (the acarya) then evoked rNam sras of 
the blue lion and the eight knights and caused them 
to disappear into the flags*° on which their figures 
were painted; then he made his camp in Gyer ma 
an in K’ams. 

(93 6) The great acarya then called Pe dkar by 
the force of his meditation. He came for the first 
time to Tibet, but as there were exceedingly great 
calamities, the abbot, the master and the saintly 
king *” again despatched messengers to Za hor; they 
brought back king Dhar ma pa la and a statue of 
Sakyamuni, made of turquoise, miraculously wrought, 
and a leather with the image of a face and a rock. 
crystal lion as a mount; then, Pe dkar having mounted 
a wooden bird decorated with many gems, all the 
fiends came into Tibet; but as the acarya placed 
the vajra on the top of his head, they promised to 
protect the Law. Even today, when the god takes 
Possession of the king,*“) the imprint of the vajra 
appears on his head, Here two stories seem to coin- 
cide: the one of rNam sras sprin gseb ma and 
the story of Pe dkar’s tribulations (ar gtad).) 

Dhar ma pi la became the master of king K’ri 
ston Ide’u btsan and obtained in the dPal c’u bo ri 
the intuitions of the deep experiences of the supreme 


vehicle. He married P’o yon bza’* of the race of 
the mK’a’ agro ma and had two sons: dPal gyi rdo 
tye and Rin c’en rdo rje. The youngest went to 
India and became proficient in learning, reflection and 
meditation; in the city of Si ta, without abandoning 
his body, he passed away Aying into the sky. dPal 
gyi rdo rje married a wife of the Pa ts’ab race and had 
three sons: rDo rje grags, Rin cen grags and C’os 
kyi grags. The youngest was ordained as a monk; 
the son of the eldest... was Zla ba grags pa; the lat 
ter’s son Rig pa sen ge; the latter’s sons: Sa kya blo 
gtos, Yon tan blo gros, and Grags pa ye Ses, who 
went to Yar kluns, which is the centre of the land 
of gYon ru. The eldest resided in gY¥u srid smon 
mk’ar, near K’ra abrug in gYon ru. (944) The second 
son was the master of gNam Ide ‘od srun *” and 
founded mK’ar t’og; the youngest dwelt in a temple 
in the region, ruled by his (wife) Lha sman Jo mo; + 
some say that it was the temple of Byes. Yon tan blo 
gros had two sons: rDo rje gsal ba and rDo rje rin 
c’en; in their time their clients, descended from the 
great clans of rGya, Sar ga bya, rNog k’u and dBus 
dgar, increased; the son of the eldest was Ye Ses rdo 
rje, who married K’u mo skyid of Nam mk’a’ 1, in 
gYo ru and having had but one daughter of her, he 
gave mK’ar t’og and gCag gnas to rGya; hence the 
palace took the name of rGya mk’ar t’og. Rin c’en 
tdo rje was called by king dPal ak’or btsan, who said 
to him that™® P’u Jun had not been conquered even 
by exorcists as famous as “the seven of gTsan,,, 
nor by Nan lam rgya mts’o,®” and offered him a gol- 
den staff,5" two cubits long. A ceremony in the mas- 
ter’s honour ** having been performed, the gods and 
demons of P’u lun were conquered and he founded 
there the monastery of sTegs k’a mo; he married mC’il 
mo and had two sons: rDo rje grags and rDo rje abar. 
The father and both sons went to Hor pa sar} and 
founded a palace called sGan k’a spel; according to the 
Indian custom he allotted K’an p’yi ma®* to his eldest 
son; hence this son was known by the name of K’an 
pap’yi ma; to rDo rje abar he allotted Klu sdins; hence 
this son was known as 1Can Idur; the two brothers, 
after having learnt geomancy from Kun dga’ ba of 
gYu srid, went away (each to his own see). The 
name conferred on their father after he had taken 
complete vows was rDo rje rgyal po. rDo rje abar’s 
son was Hor Da dar, who was a great lord of the 
power of secret yoga. The king of the Mongols Se 
cen, having heard him spoken about, sent ambas- 
sadors to him and invited him to court; nevertheless 
he i 6) by skilful means converted him but did not 
go (to him). Of his two sons, namely Hor bKra Sis 
abum dar and the great scholar Ts’ul dar ba, the lat 
ter learned the rules of pratimoksa from the spyan sha, 
the precious beu gris pa of the lineage of the glorious 
rLans; he heard from him many deep doctrines of the 
precious bKa’ brgyud pa school, he became a lama 
and was called the diadem of the spyan sta Grags 
pa Ses rab and of the Tai situ Byan cub rgyal mts’an. 
Hor bKra gis abum had two sons: gZon nu bzan po 
and bKra Sis bsam grub, who met the Gon ma Si tu: 
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the eldest especially occupied many offices, from 
tea-pourer?5® to councillor. When the Si tu was taken 
prisoner by the dPon c’en rGyal bzan pa, although 
he was under the menace of the besieging (enemy) 2 
he strenuously resisted in sNeu gdon rtse; then, when 
the dPon c’en dBan brtson led the army gathered 
from the thirteen myriarchies against Yar kluns, but 
was overthrown like a butterfly plunging into the 
cosmic fire, by humiliating»? the dPon c’en of Sa 
skya, who had gone mad from presuming on his 
own power, he was almost the root from which 
the prestige of the sDe srid P’ag mo gru pa took 
shape. On that occasion the Si tu said that gZon 
nu was the heart and all the others were as the limbs, 
Moreover if the country from Sa skya in the extreme 
limits of gTsan, up to lower aJan,® together with 
Lho mon?® were conquered, this was through gZon 
nu bzan po’s merit. 

The sons of his younger brother bKra bsam grub 
were: gZon nu reyal mts’an, Kun dga’ dpal bzan, 
Nam mk’a’ rin ¢’en, dBan p’yug rin c’en, who met 
the precious spyan sia and the Gon ma, the Si tu, 
and according to the aims (95 a) of the Gon ma, acted 
as ministers of the kingdom. Kun dga’ dpal bzan 
had four sons: dPal abyor bzan po, bSod nams dpal 
Idan, Sans rgyas skyabs, Kon cog rin cen; dPal abyor 
bzan po met the C’os bzi gsar ma and received the 
office of rdson dpon of bSam agrub rtse in lower Nan; 
later he was made a general... He had relations 
with the all-knowing dGe adun grub, being joined to 
him by the links of patron to master,” and he had 
faith in the teachings of that second Buddha who was 
Tson k’a pa... His three younger brothers met the 
protector of the earth Grags pa rgyal mts’an; parti- 
cularly Nan so dKon mc’og rin cen was the nat 
blon who caused endless civil and religious affairs to 
prosper... and he founded bTsan rdson of sTag rtse, 
which is pleasant as a heavenly city descended upon 
earth. In that time, his progeny being in danger,* 
he invited the Lord of the Law Legs pa rgyal mts’an 
of Za lu from the great see of rNam par rgyal bai 
glin in dGa’ Idan. Having accomplished the cere- 
mony of the multiplication of the race according to 

Sed dmar’s ™ propitiatory method, Hor rDo rye ts’e 
rtan was born... 

(95 6) Hor rDo rje ts’e brtan having met dBan 
Grags pa abyun gnas and his brother he became mi- 
nister of Justice; then on the flanks of the mountain of 
sTag rtse, resembling an clephant, he built the temple 
of Ri bo bde can and placed there all the images, with 
the necessary objects for worship. Having invited 
bSod nams rnam par rgyal ba of Byam pa glin, most 
learned in the five sciences, a descendant of T’on mi 
sam bho ta and Mi p’am dga’ ba’s spiritual preceptor, 
he had him perform the consecration... The sons of 
these brothers **’ were: Ts’e dban rnam rgyal and Rin 
c’en rgyal me’og; the eldest became learned in the 18 
sciences and in the 64 arts. As to Rin c’en rgyal... 
he became the first of the ministers most dear to the 
great Gon ma. In the diploma with the seal ® of the 
great Gon ma,’ it was said: “ You have been sent to 


examine the state of things concernin ; 
tion of dBus and gTsan, a now for eh ira 
is to be done there, great or small, there is wah; 2 
better than asking you: deal with every imporan 
decision »- In this manner the king elected him 3) 
Hae 2 nd ee 

96a) In the feud of Sron btsan he invij 
dmar C’os kyi grags and applied to Re 
ment *” for the necessary contributions for the Yans 
pa cen monastery such as the abbatial feuds assi- 
gned for regular religious services?” Having acted 
as a peacemaker” between dBus and gTsaf, he 
received as a reward?” Gram pa Sar and tMad in 
sTod lun... 

His sons were: bSod nams mgon po, Ts’e . 
bkra Sis, Rin cen ts’e brtan; the Gee, being ae 
Gon ma’s good graces, was appointed general; he 
gave dPal abyor Ihun po in sKyid Sod to T’ab skyon 
as a gift. The second brother was a prince of the 
fearless heroes and being expert in the art of war as 
king Ra ma na he became chief of a fourfold (army): 
the third brother was like the image of the antilope 
of science in the moon of discernment. All these 
brothers had as their wife Don yod sgrol ma, the 
daughter of bKra Sis dar rgyas of Bya, who bore two 
sons: Hor bSod nams dar rgyas* and Don grub rdo 
tje. The eldest perfected the study of the common 
sciences with the lotsiva of dPal k’an2” and invited 
the all-knowing bSod nams rgya mts’o... 

(96 4) The second married Ts’e dban rgyal mo, the 
sister of bKra Sis rab brtan, prince of dGa’ Idan, who 
bore three sons: bSod nams stobs kyi rgyal po, Ts’e 
dban bsod nams bstan adsin and Kar ma Nag dban 
Grags pa, the eldest of whom ... submitted the rdson 
of T’ob rgyal lha rtse, together with its dependencies, 
and trusting to the advice of Ses rab ‘od zer ti 5ti, the 
discoverer of hidden books, an incarnation of the 
acarya Vairocana’s spirit,7 who belonged to the mys- 
tical tradition of mT’s’o skyes rdo rje, the all-knowing 
of the three times, he founded on mount dPal gyi 
ti the T’eg mc’og sgrub pai adus sde; he had the 
Prajiiaparamita in three hundred stanzas, the Sel brag 
gi van yige™ and the Sems fiid nal gso?™ printed and 
did much honour to the all-knowing, the incarnated, 
Nag dban Nor bu the aBrug pa... Having invited 
the Lord of the Law Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an Sat 
pa*™ of the great see of Ri bo dga’ Idan, who knew 
the five sciences so that nothing remained obscure to 
him, he restored pure conduct in the monastery of 
Ri bo bde c’en, in which the monks could no longer 
be distinguished from those sects whose members 
are in the habit of marrying.” The second showed 
a marvellous devotion generally towards religion and 
specially towards the king of the Law Tson k’a pa: 
the third was an open eye of learning in the science 
of astrology. 

(97.4) These brothers took to wife Don grub, 
daughter of prince Byams pa rab brtan, of the divine 
lineage of ‘Od gsal and they had two sons: Nag 8! 
dban po bSod nams grags pa ajig, rten dga’ bai rgyan 
and Lhai dban p’yug, besides a daughter. 
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BRAG DKAR * 


(97 8) As regards the most honourable Grags pa 
bzan po, the Tai si tu’s minister, he was descended 
from the lineage of Tin adsin bzan po of Nan, prince 
of ascetics, a disciple of the Abbot and of the Master 
in the saintly king K’ri ston Ideu btsan’s times. In the 
Eastern part of bTsan t’an Nan grags pa bzan po was 
born; he took service with the Gon ma Tai si tu who 
appointed him rdson dpon of the rdson of sTag rtse in 
‘Ol k’a; his sons were bTsan ¢’an sGom grags and 
sGom ie, who took to wife bKra sis skyid mo, the 
daughter of mGo nag of Yar kluns, from whom they 
had three sons, the most honourable Ses rab bkra Sis, 
Kun grags pa and Kun dban pa; the second of them 
was the prefect of the rdson of sTag rtse in ‘Ol k’a; 
the youngest studied in rTses t’an, Ses rab bkra Sis 
took service with the Gon ma. As the lama of Sa 
skya, Kun dga’ rgyal mes’an, the Ts’al pa and he of 
gYa bzan and others accused him (the Gon ma) 
falsely to the king of the Mongols, Ses rab bkra Sis, 
to prove the purity of his intentions, taking no thought 
for his own life, went to T’o gan T’i mur’s court, 
and having been able in justifying the former’s con- 
duct, obtained the imperial diploma, useful for the 
present and in the future; judging that it would have 
served the sde srid, (the Emperor) gave him a diploma 
in which it was said: “I invest you, Ses rab bkra Sis 
(98 a) and all the descendants of your family, with 
the feud of Brag dkar,,. He had two sons: the 
honourable Rin cen dpal and another who became 
a monk; the eldest was invested by the saintly king, 
the Gon ma, with the office of rdson dpon and was 
one of the main patrons of the gallant bTson k’a pa, 
and at various times gave offerings for the construc- 
tion of Ri bo dpa’ Idan. He married Sans rgyas ma, 
of the family of aP’yon rgyas; she bore him Rin cen 
lhun po, Lhun grub pa, Grags pa rgyal mts’an, dNos 
grub, Kun dga’ adsom pa. The eldest was invested 
by the Gon ma with the office of rdson dpon, and 
was one of the main munificent donors of Ri bo dga’ 
Idan. The second received the office of gsol dpon 
of the Gon ma. The third was ordained as a monk, 
and became proficient in the sacred scriptures; he 
lived in his see, the T’eg c’en glia in Se ra. The 
fourth received the office of gsol dpon with the C’e 
sa Sans rgyas rgyal mts’an and the fifth was invested 
by the Gon ma Kun dga’ legs pa with the office of 
tdson dpon, All these brothers took to wife Lha 
mo c’os skyon, daughter of the feudal vassal of Rin 
spuns, from whom they had two sons: the Nan so 
dKon me’og pa and Sri c’od rgyal po. The eldest 
was ordained as a monk; the youngest was invested 
by the C’os giiis rin po c’e with the office of rdson 
dpon and he learned the holy law with Kun dga’ 
bde legs of gNas rfiin and with the Lord of the Law 
sMon lam dpal. The latter married Bu k’rid, the 
daughter of the prince of tGya ma, who bore six 
children: the Nan so aJam dpal ts’e rin; bDud adul 
tgyal po, Ma zig pa, bSod nams rpyal po and two 
daughters; aJam dpal married Ts’e rin dpal ajom of 


the Yar rgyab family, from whom he had a son, 
(98 5), Ts’e brtan rdo rje, who was invested with 
he office of rdson dpon and held the government (of 
his land). 


sNEL 
As regards the feud of sNel pa, the C’en po Rin 


cen bzan took service with the Gon ma Si tu, and 
when war was waged against Sa skya, as the soldiers 
of the P’ag gru myriarchy said: the C’en po must 
be honoured, the Si tu appointed him vice-dpon. At 
that time he had great successes,*” like the capture of 
the dPon c’en etc. and brought into dBus the ex- 
traordinary riches of all kinds (given by the Emperor) 
when the Sa skya lamas and the Hor kings were 
bound by the relations between chaplain and patron; 
he, for the space of thirteen days, tried in court the 
rebels, headed by the dpon c’en and about five 
hundred persons, placed on the criminal lists, groan- 
ed and trembled because of the violent manner of 
applying the law. 

In sGam po gron he held the office of commander 
of the feud’s stronghold and founded sGer gru in 
Bya sa; he had three wives, bDe skyid, the daughter 
of the Yon bdag Blo bde, K’ams mo and dPon mo 
dpal Idan abum. The first bore rGyal ba rin c’en 
and the honourable Nam mk’a’ bzan po; the second 
dPon ag pa; the third dPal Idan ¢’os skyon and bSod 
nams bzan po. dPal Idan c’os skyon was for some 
time rdson dpon of bSam agrub rtse in Nan smad; 
the most venerable dPon Grags pa met the Gon 
ma: the spyan sia Grags pa byan c’ub and rGyal 
mts’an bzan po of rDson p’yi, taking counsel with 
their generals and ministers, conferred upon him 
the office of rdson dpon of sNeu rdson. When the 
army led by the abbot of Pa sde and by the devout 
layman of rTse ¢’an, the saintly king’s younger bro- 
ther who had rebelled against Gon dkar, reached 
mT’s’o sna gdon, the dPon Grags pa, having assumed 
command, defeated them in battle and threw upon 
the road of death nearly sixty men, beginning from 
the abbot of Pa sde. 

(99 a) He then led the army against sTon pa 
aJam dpal and in gNa’ gnan he founded the feud 
of sMon mk’ar;...2” the most honourable Nam mk’a’ 
bzan po, by the Gon ma’s order, was made rdson 
dpon of sNeu and had Tson k’a pa and his disciples 
as his principal masters... He married 1Cam Rin cen 
sgtol ma, who bore Nam mk’a’ dpal abyor, invested 
by the Gon ma Grags pa rgyal mes’an with the office 
of rdson dpon... 

(99 6) The dPon Grags pa married a princess of 
Ts’al and his son was the most honourable Grags 
pa dpal bzan, who took service with the Gon ma 
Grags abyun, and was successively the administrator 
of the garrison™ of sTag sna, judge and gsol dpon; 
he married sKal bzan ma of rGyal mk’ar rtse; never- 
theless on account of some difficulties he was ordained 
as a monk; then having turned into Hor a the 
Emperor of China gave him the office of du dben 4, 
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and conferred upon him the office of dpon of aT’en 
ts'ad in Byan sgra t’ag; having inflicted a severe 
defeat?” on him of Rin spuns in mDso ri, he obtai- 
ned great fame as a hero. His son was the most 
honourable dPal abyor rgyal po, who received from 
dBan Grags abyun gnas and his brother 2) the office 
of rdson dpon... As his power increased greatly, it 
his said that he issued passports for the territory 
beginning below rDo t’am of aBri gun, as far as 
the region above rDo bug pa can in K’a rag up to 
K’ta abrug in Yar kluns. His sons were Nag dba 
dSod nams rgyal po, Nag dban bSod nam thun po 
and Nag dban bSod nams rnam rgyal; the first of 
them died young. In the times of the other two, 
owing to Don yod rdo rje of Rin spuns’ army, their 
power vanished. 


RGYAL MK’AR RTSE 


As regards the clan of rGyal mk’ar rtse, it was 
descended from dGra rgod Idan btsan, in upper 
K’ams. He wore a coat made out of a hundred 
tiger-skins, he took away the red bear’s claws and 
he was the son-in-law of Ge sar, king of K’rom. 

(100 a) The son of the Yon bdag aBum fieg was 
the acarya Nam mk’a’ byan c’ub, who obtained the 
mystical realizations according to the adamantine 
Vehicle of the esoteric doctrines; his son was the acarya 
Nam mk’a’ thun grub; the latter’s son the acarya Nam 
mk’a’ bzan po, who had three sons: brTson agrus 
rdo rje, Grags pa brtson agrus and gZon nu ap’ags 
pa; the eldest was consecrated as a monk in sNar t’an; 
the youngest was Ti éri Grags ‘od pa’s secretary. The 
son of the second, rGyal mts’an, was very proficient in 
writing and drawing. He copied (Lit. composed) some 
sections of the sacred scriptures.°®’ Between him and 
the Lord of the Law Kar ma pa?” relations were 
friendly... He married Lha geig Lha sman, who bore 
three sons: dPal Idan bzan po, dPal Idan rin cen, Ma 
zans dar po. On the road to sNon mo lun ris in 
Lhan yul,?” a district West of aDul c’un ™’ river in 
Naa stod, they met aP’ags pa rgyal, of the !Cags pa*” 
clan, and they asked him to give them a name. He 
baptized the two elder ones, respectively by the names 
of aP’ags pa dpal bzan po and aP’ags pa rin c’en;*” 
aP’ags pa dpal bzan occupied a post with the glorious 
Sa skya pa, consisting in composing, writing and rec- 
koning. From Sa skya he received the insignia“? 
and the diploma*” of rgan po to subdue Sar dun 
and Lho dun and of valiant archer; then he assumed 
the office of assistant to the bZi t’og. Having sent the 
ba Sida ra k’a c’e to the Emperor in the East, the latter 
gave him a diploma, conferring upon him*® the 
territories from aBri mts’ams up to Gans dkar po;*” 
while he was going to the Gon ma Si tu, the acarya 
tNam tgyal, Ses rab bzan, Ba sis dKon me’og, who 
encamped in Rin spuns, (1005) led him to Grva 
Ts’on adus; but he managed to escape and returned; 
then the Hor Emperor gave him the diploma of a 
Nan c’en. He founded the rdson of rTse c’en and 


P’ag ri rnam reyal and laid the foundati 
rGyal rtse and sNa bo rdson palaces in th 
He also founded the fortress of K’yun, 
besides. He also built the rTse c’en temple, Al 
though the dDag c’en aP’ags dpal had many ane 
among others, he had, from his wife Ma gcig dPal ie 
the Nan c’en Kun dga’ ap’ags pa, who had several 
sons and daughters, like the dPon mo mgon po ete, 
Among these was the bDag c’en Rab brtan kun bran 
ap’ags pa, who went to the Gon ma Grags pa pyal 
mts’an in the palace of sNeu gdon. The Con be 
having said to the bdag c’en Rab brtan to take the 
one of the sacred objects of the three kinds,4"" to be 
found in sNeu gdon and in dGa’ Idan, which he 
liked best, he asked for the small image of the Lord 
of ascetics, seated in vajrisana, which became famous 
under the name of “great spirit,,, and is to be 
found to this day in the Li ma k’an in rGyal rtse, 
Having gone back to gTsan, in Grogs po rgya rtsa, 
he put to Aight the army of Nam mk’a’ reyal po 
of Rin spuns, thus acquiring much prestige, Being 
linked with mK’as grub rje*” by the relations 
uniting a donor to a master, he founded the great 
monastery of dPal ak’or c’os bde c’en with the monks’ 
residence. *” 

(101 a) His son was Rab brtan bkra Sis ap’ags.* 
Beginning from the latter’s son Don grub ap’ags pa, 
up to the bDag po P’un sum (ts’ogs) pa (the family’s) 
poses lasted; but in the meantime some calamities 

efell, due to the vicissitudes of the times, and when 
they were elected rgyab giier*”) by the Gon ma the 
sDe srid they committed several errors. 


ons of the 
¢ same day, 
and others 


‘OL K'A“® 


As regards the sde pa of ‘Ol k’a, the most honout- 
able bKra Sis rgyal mts’an received from the sde srid 
Gon ma Grags pa rpyal mts’an the office of rdson 
dpon; he then became the main donor for the con- 
struction of the temple of Ni ma glia, undertaken by 
the Lord of the Law bZan skyon. 

During the first part of his life he ruled accord- 
ing to the Law and had the sacred scriptures of 
the teachings of the Tathagata copied, which had 
already been translated in Tibet,‘ causing them to 
be written with a precious liquid; then with the son 
of the noble lineage,” who had grown in years, and 
with the Lord of the Law, the rGyal ts’ab, he learnt 
the base of all the doctrines, which is the pratimoksa, 
and was called by all the virtuous ‘O! k’a. After 
him came Nor bzan pa and rGya mts’o, two brothers 
who governed when the Gon ma c’en po conferred 
upon the sde pa rGya mts’o the office of a general; 
it is said that he possessed a valiant capacity for put- 
ting down revolts. 4 Then Don yod rnam rgyal 
rdo re... 47° 

(101 6) Then, when his son P’un ts'ogs rab brtan 
died, the lineage of these princes did not last long 
and became identified with that of the princes whose 
progeny was descended from ‘Od gsal tha. 
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YAR RGYAB 


As regards the family of Yar rgyab, it is well 
known that there was a minister of the saintly king 
Sron btsan sgam po, who was called T’on mi sam 
bho ¢a,7? who was an incarnation of aJam dbyans. 
As, before him, the use of letters was unknown in 
Tibet, he was like a great chariot who aranged the 
fifty letters of India in the thirty letters of the Tibetan 
alphabet; that family was derived from him. Some 
say that “ bhota ,, is not correct, and prefer sambhadra; 
but sambbofa is to be found in the Za ma tog, a book 
on grammar, written by C’os skyon bzaii*™ po of Za 
lu, the lotsiva and corrector who has no tival in the 
knowledge of the divine language, rightly used in 
this land of snows. (In that book) it is said “ the 
supreme master of Tibet, the most famous Sambhoaa ,,. 
The son of this great minister was Mahasattva, and his 
son was Ye nag; his son was Ni ma klon gsal, his son 
was Ber nag can, his son was Mon mo, his son was 
gTso bo lha sras; these occupied about one hundred 
years. The son of the last one was bSod nams rgyal 
po, his son was rGyal po dga’, his son rTa mgrin 
rgyal mts’an; his son rDor re bkra Sis. The latter, 
in glorious Sa skya, met the Ti sri Kun blo‘ and 
was sent by him (102 a) to the Hor Emperor who 
conferred upon him the weighty office of du dben a. 
His son was the dPon bii adsom, who was invested 
by the Gon ma Grags pa rgyal mts’an with the office 
of rdson dpon of the feud of Gon dkar. His son was 
rGyal ba Ses rab, his son was the dpon c’en Gral 
Ina, to whom, in the first part of his life, the Gon ma 
Grags pa abyun gnas conferred the office of dpon 
c’en of Yar rgyab and of rdson dpon of Gon dkar; 
nevertheless, being an incarnation of extraordinary 
quality, in the second part of his life was ordained 
as a monk and founded the great monastery of the 
esoteric doctrines in Gon dkar, known as Gon dkar 
tdo rje gdan. His post of dpon was taken by his son 
and the family’s power was much increased, up to 
the sde pa rNam rgyal and his brother. 


BYA BA” 


As regards the myriarch of Bya ba (it is related) 
that on one side of the territory of Ma yul, in the lower 
par of Yar kluns, many brothers having been born 
rom the descendant of the king of birds gSog bzan 
and from aDab bzan, they were called Bya...* 

In that place the youngest of the two brothers, 
Bya C’os kyi ka ba and T’od pa gyui smin ma 
can had two sons: the abbot Yon tan me’og and Bya 
Sa ka. The eldest of the two was ordained as a 
monk with aBrin sde; from E he took Klogs; from 
Byar, Sar mda’; from Dvags po, Grom mda’; from 
gNal, Stin mo mig. 

Bya Sa ka’s sons were: rDo rje legs and rDo te 
dban p’yug, who having gone in the gNal region, 
founded there the castle of rGya mts’o gron. The 
youngest brother’s son was the lama Bya Nag c’en 


po Rin cen ‘od, who having met the Kashmiri pan- 
dita, asked him (to be initiated into) the twelve man- 
dalas of the Tantras of the carydtantra*™ class and then 
(102 5) frequenting many lamas like rGyal ba T’og 
rdugs pa,” sKyo ‘od abyun, aJad rTa mig pa, etc., 
he profited as to learning, reHection and meditation. 

As he was extremely experienced in meditation 
on the C’os skyon and on his own protecting deity, 
which was sPu gri* with his two accolytes, the tem- 
ple of Yan rtse also shared his fame. When he founded 
this temple, the miracle of the three gigantic animals 
took place: a tiger, an ape and a weasel’ The tiger’s 
and the weasel’s stuffed carcases are said to be among 
the “ spyan gzigs ,,*2° in the mGon k’an of Yan mse. 
If it had been possible to kill the ape, the cause of those 
evils which tormented dBus aad gTsan in general, 
and the Southern region in particular, would have 
been pacified. But by virtue of the karma of created 
beings, that ape Aled and later became very powerful. 

He had four sons in the religious sense:" in 
lower Byar, Ts’al sgom c’os la dga’; in Lo ro, Rab 
dga’ ba c’en po; in Dvags po, Rab ts’o ras pa and 
in gTsan, ‘U yug pa c’en po; he had four monasteries: 
C’os grva gron mk’ar in gNal, Se po in E, Nags mo 
‘od in Dvags po, rGya mts’o blug gan in Bya. His 
son according to the Aesh was Bya Jo sras; the latter’s 
son was mNa’ bdag, his sons were dGe lon pa, Bya 
Rin c’en and C’os rgyal dpal bzan. The former’s 
sons were Rin cen dpal, dBan p’yug rin cen, Rin cen 
bzan po and Dvags po pa, who founded several 
feuds in Dvags po, gNal and Lo ro. Bya Rin cen, 
having levied troops**” in E, gNal, Byan, Dvags po, 
Lo ro and beaten beck the Hor’s army, was invested 
by all with the office of dpon.*”’ His son Kun dga’ 
rin c’en met the dPon c’en of Sa skya Kun dga’ bzan 
po. Bya C’os rgyal dpal bzan po went to the Pro- 
tector of the World, aP’ags pa and having chosen as 
his master the Sar pa, Kun baad: he perfected himself 
in the study of three Tantras, together with their 
esoteric formulas... 

(103 4) His sons were Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an, 
mK’an c’en sPyil bu pa, mNa’ bdag C’os sen ‘od 
and Bya T’ub dpal. The first of them went to the 
dPon c’en ‘Od zer sen ge and asked him to be sent 
to aDam; in his time it also came to pass that (the 
family) obtained the administration of Gya in rTeu ra. 
As mNa’ bdag C’os sen ge ‘od was aBri gun pa’s 
nephew, aBri gun appointed him dpon of Byar and 
Dvags. His son, the great abbot Ts’ul k’rims bzan 
po, was abbot of Zans mo c’en; then he returned to 
the dignity of myriarch of Yan rtse. His son was 
dKon mce’og bzan po; the latter’s son bKra Sis dpal 
bzan, went as a disciple to rTse t’an and was named 
a professor (biad ston); later the Gon ma, de srid 
Grags pa rgyal mts’an invested him with the office 
of myriarch. His sons were rGyal mts’an bkra is, 
Sa kya dpal mgon and T’ub pa rgyal mts’an; the first 
went to sNeu gdon, belonged to the Gon ma de srid’s 
retinue and was invested with the office of myriarch 
of Bya. His sons were Bya bKra iis dar rgyas, Pad 
ma rta me’og rgyal po, Bya Ts’e dban rgyal po, sKal 
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bzan_c’os kyi rgya mts’o, Bya Nor bu rgya mts’o 
and Sa kya dpal mgon. The youngest, having been 
ordained a monk with the great abbot Yon tan dban 
p’yug, reached great excellence in learning, reflection 
and meditation and became abbot of Zans mo c’e; 
sKal bzan c’os kyi rgya mts’o composed many books 
like the mDsad pa ak’rul med (103 6) and was cele- 
brated as extremely learned in the sacred scriptures. 
Bya bKra Sis dar rgyas was appointed myriatch of 
rTse t’an in the country of Lho by rDo rje rin cen 
dban gyi rgyal po, dPon of rTse t’'an.™ Then the 
Gon ma Nag gi dban p’yug, from sNeu gdon, offered 
him rich gifts to celebrate his investiture. He was 
the most famous of the princes of Bya who received 
the office of myriarch. He felt great devotion for the 
Lord of the Law Kar ma pa, honourable lord C’os 
gtags rgya mts’o. He married rDo rje dgos dkar mo, 
who bore two sons: Bya Nor bu bkra Sis and Grags 
pa rgyal mts’an. He is the same concerning whom, 
according to some, it was foretold in rDo re glin 
pa’s Prophecies: 


“Nal lun pa will be conquered by a king, and , 


an incarnation of sPyan ras gzigs will descend there 
as king,,. 

Of the two brothers, aJam dbyans c’os grags, 
who was an incarnation of aBrug pa, in the first part 
of his life acted as governor of the State, with his 
parents’ consent. 

His sons were bsTan adsin nor bu and mTs’o 
skyes rdo rje. The latter’s sons were Gon ma c’en 
po Mi p’am Ts’e dban and the general sTag rdo rje 
whose sons were Kar ma Ts’e dban grags pa and 
Gans dkar mam rgyal. 


DGA’ LDAN 


As regards the general of dGa’ Idan, bSod nams 
rGyal po, he was descended from Mi c’un Don rgyal, 
residing in Yar P'yoes glin, in ta Sod, who was 
in the service of Tre hos dGa’ bde bzan po, the 
one who was myriarch of Ts’al pa and a descendent 
of mGar clan, king Sron btsan sgam po’s minister. 
Later, as the times changed,‘ he became officer for 
sNel pa, a feud depending from the rdson dpon of 
P’ag mo gru pa; and having been invested with the 
office of mi dpon of Nan bran dGa’ Idan, he took the 
name of dGa’ Idan pa. 

(104.4) He had three sons, bSod nams rgyal po, 
dBan dar and rNam sras; the eldest was very dear to 
dPal abyor rgyal po of sNel and therefore having 
become known by the name of dByi nag bsod rgyal, 
he obtained (from him) the diploma investing him 
with the territories beyond sNa gdon in Lo sgrel, 
beginning with Klan ka and P’ud rjes, belonging to 
(the chief) of Byan P’yi c’os lun and to the Nan so of 
Yan dgon. His second brother was the bDag po of 
Bon gron in sNams. When the younger was in the 
tdson of aBron ri sfion, owing to the fact that the 
catapults” were out of order, surrendered the fortress 
when the Rin spuns armies besieged it. 


Then he resided in Ts’al where he ; 
castle. The son of dByi nag bSod seats 
brothers # was the Nan so Nam mk’a’ gyal ze 
who in the meantime took Lun po rtse of Cy Fol 
peace ae internal disturbances“ troubled 
sNel pa and the Rin spuns troops re On 
Cruden et Oe 
Nam mk’a’ rgyal po’s sons were: Ts’e b: 
po and bSod nams; As eldest was ordained See 
As to his younger brother, since he was not in good 
terms with the lord of sNel and his brother, when 
Don yod rdo rje of Rin spuns brought his troops to 
sKyid Sod, he joined” the troops siding with Rin 
spuns so that sNeu and Po ta fell into the hands 
of Rin spuns; as a reward he was given diploma 
investing him with the lands beyond Nin k’ua as 
far as C’u so k’a of sNe mda’. , 
After a short time, when the troops of the sDe 
sid Gon ma c’en po reached gZun po ra, Rin cen 
bkra Sis of Yar rgyab having come to an agreement, 
he of dGa’ and he of Sag offered the Gon ma their 
services; the latter then gave him of Sag the office 
of ru dpon of sKyor mo lun and of gYas ru in 
sKyid Sod; to him of dGa’ Idan he gave the office 
of rdson dpon of the territories North and South of 
the river, included in bDe c’en, and to him of Yar 
rgyab the office of rdson dpon of sNeu gdon. Having 
passed into the Gon ma’s service, (1045) he was elec- 
ted minister of Justice in the sKyid Sod lun territory, 
having at its head that vajrdsana of Tibet which is the 
temple of aP’rul snan; the decree of his appointment 
was made valid by applying the rock-crystal seal. 
The latter’s son was Ra nu Iha bsrun; while the 
Gon ma was in C’u Sol, the Rin spuns troops, which 
were about to attack the palace, were put to Aight, 
articularly thanks to him; therefore the prince“ gave 
hia the title of general bSod nams rgyal po. 
When the descendence of Byi ri stag rtse came to an 
end, the dGa’ Idan pa and altogether six children, male 
and female were born; two of them died young. Ts'e 
dban rgyal mo became the wife of Hor bSod pa o 
aPyon rgyas and Dun dkar became the wife of the sde 
stid; the fourth was the Nan so Don grub rgyal po, who 
was invested by the Gon ma with the office of rdson 
dpon. After a short time, when internal strife arose 
in the sde srid’s family,“ he marched with the dGa’ 
Idan troops against rDson dmar in sKyor mo lun and 
conquered many a rdson in sTod lun and in aP’an 
yul. Having become the mainstay” of the army, 
which blamed (the adverse party’s conduct, beginning 
with) the sovereign and up to the abbot of Cu 
Sol, he came to C’u Sol and paid homage to the 
Zabs drun of Gon dkar Nag dban grags pa, who 
had gone to sit on the throne of his palace. The 
sixth was the sde pa bKra Sis rab brtan; when Yar 
rgyab lost favour with the prince, he sent the sKyid od 
troops against Lho k’a, passed into the sDe srid’s 
service and thus became rdson dpon of the feud of 
Brag dkar. When in the castle sGrub me’od glin of 
rNam rgyal sgan, in Lower sKyid, the Southern 
armies i. e. those of sNe gdon, Yar rgyab etc. met this 
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, bKra Sis, being elected chief, fell upon therm 
Of ee a) succeeded in beating back, after having 
annihilated them, the troops of rGyal bzan in Lho 
brag, Dvags po and Kon po; through the fame of 
heroism displayed against his enemies, he humbled 
the king of the ogres Dasagriva of Lanka. . Then he 
made, in the dNul gdun rin po c’e of dGa’ Idan the 
ornaments on the doors and the golden pinnacle in 
the temple of aP’rul snan; he also founded the school 
for the explanation of the sacred scriptures accord. 
ing to the system of Rig pai dban p’yug C’os yi 
grags pa in Rin cen sgan. Through the moonlight 
these good works, the lotus garden of his good karma 
greatly prospered; he put himself into the hands 
of Lhai btsun pa bSod nams dpal bzan po, lofty 
through the many virtues of his family, and the 
prince of the learned, the Sar pa Nam mk’a’ rgyal 
mts’an and other such like Ti Sri and he honoured 
them greatly. His son was the sDe pa gYul rgyal 
nor bu, who was most excellent in religious and 
civil affairs; his sons were bSod nams tnam rgyal, Yid 
bzin nor bu and the Lord of the Law; the two eldest 
ones, from their wife who was the sister of the Gon 
ma of rTse(t’an) had three sons: mGon po rab brtan, 
1Do rje rnam rgyal and the Lord of the Law mTs’o 
skyes rdo rje... 


LHA RGYA RI 


(105 6) As regards the prince of Lha rgya ri, he 
was lord upon the earth, without awaiting decrees and 
diplomas from the sovereign. His lineage is derived 
from the six gTsan ts’a brothers, ‘Od skyid abar’s 
sons; the latter was descended from ‘Ol Ide, one of 
the three sons of K’ri bKra Sis brtegs, offspring of 
the mNa’ bdag dPal ak’or btsan, son of the immacu- 
late gNam Ide ‘od srun.“4 Under the residence of 
Tel, in the times of the glorious P’ag mo gru pa rDo 
re rgyal po, lived an officer” named C’ad po Ts’a 
ba ron pa. Later the Nan so of mDa’ smad, at C’u 
ts'an k’a Zabs, in Upper E, on a pass where grass grew 
abundantly, founded a feud called rGya 1; here, in 
progress of time, there was a succession of princes from 
Lha c’os kyi bies giien, until Lha dgra las rnam rgyal 
settled in rGya ri rdson; he was in the relation of a 
patron to dGe adun rgya mts’o and established the 
custom of the great offering at the beginning of the 
year in rGya m1 Icog mk’ar. Lha degra las, having 
artived in E c’en ri sgo, (106 4) saw in that place 
many signs of good omen; the men of the region 
offered him each a measure of barley; he became the 
lord of the land and bKra dis c’os rdson of Ri sgo 
was the centre of his palace. After Lha ajig rten 
dban p'’yug ascended the throne, the two brothers 
Lha byams a tab brtan and Lha yul ak’or dban 
Pyug were born; in their time, according to the: 
incatnate of bDe c’en glin’s words: 


“Within E a lake of blood will boil thrice, 


and a king will be born, who will be called Byams pa 
and the teachings of this king will spread ,, 


Ba 


the family’s power grew. Particularly Lha yul ak’or 
conquered, with all its dependencies, bTsan rdson, and 
sTag rtse of ‘Ol k’a which was like the city of Lan- 
ka, descended upon earth from the celestial regions. 
Then, of Lha bsod nams rab brtan and of the other two 
brothers, bSod nams rab brtan ascended the throne. 

In the neighbourhood of C’ad dkar rdson the 
latter founded a monastery and managed religious 
and temporal affairs equally. Then, Lha dga’ Idan 
dpal abar having ascended the throne, the latter was 
extremely respectful of Buddhist teachings in gene- 
ral, and particularly of the doctrine of the king of 
the Law, the great Tson k’a pa. Having van- 
quished in Rog pa rtsa, in such a manner that only 
their name remained, certain indomitable people only 
intent on putting into practice the advice which 
might lead to their ruin, he put on the heroic helmet 
of the victorious, with a courage which feared no 
taint from cutting off the gory heads, hands and 
(limbs of his enemies). After him the throne was 
occupied by the saintly king Blo bzan mt’u stobs; 
moved by great compassion, he caused revolt to 
subside, Nevertheless there were some rebellions, 
abutting into wars, because coventousness had reached 
the necks of some persons, descended ftom apes,“ 
overcome by the violent waves of their own wicked 
deeds; (106 6) but bSod nams rab brtan, who had 
assumed the function of a dispenser of justice, and 
others too, in different manners, now peaceful and 
now violent, suppressed them. This great lord show- 
ed extreme moral energy in all good deeds, and he 
profited particularly in the deep practice of esoteric 
doctrines. After him Lha Nag dban p’yug dGa’ 
Idan rab tu brtan pa mi agyur rnam par rgyal ba 
ascended the throne; the splendour of his perfect 
power prospered without hindrance... 


CONCLUSION 


This Tibet, country of snows, and the great 
Tibet, all of it, by the order of aJam dbyams Gon ma 
Se c’en gan, the great king invested from heaven,” 
was offered to the glorious Sa skya pa, and they (the 
Mongol Emperors and the Sa skya pa) like the sun 
and the moon in the sky, jointly, were known the 
former as patrons and the latter as chaplains; then as 
the seventieth year since this had happened approached, 
that Brahma on earth who was the Tai si tu Byan 
c’ub rgyal mts’an whose army’s merits had since 
long eliminated every possibility of being vanquished 
by anybody, took possession of Tibet in all its vast 
extension, and for a long time only the white umbrella 
of the law of the glorious sDe srid P’ag mo gru spread 
over his subjects, precisely in the manner related hous 

(107 4) Nevertheless, after the Zabs drun Gon ma 
passed away,” the name of P’ag gru did not run 
at the same pace as the reality of things, and this was 
the precise moment of the appearance of a king who 
sprang up suddenly (Glo bur rgyal po), as it is found 
in the prophecy of ‘T’ugs tje c’en po pad ma dban 
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pyug (brought to light) by the discoverer of secret 
texts of aP’ren mgo Ses rab ’od zer...4 

(1076) When Zin (giags),* Rin spuns’s Minister, 
was tdson dpon of bSam agrub rtse, having become 
allied to those of sNar t’an, of Nor k’yun, of brGya 
ts’o, etc. and other dPon of the North and South, he 
revolted against the sDe pa of Ron; * hence anarchy 
was multiplied and spread. 

But the supreme glory of power which had 
gradually brought dBus and gTsan into subjection 
to the king of Upper gTsan (vanished) like the orb 
of the sun, devoured by Sinhika’s son.” 

He who accomplished the complete conquest of all, 
princes and subjects, was the saintly King, depositary 
of the teachings, bsTan adsin c’os kyi rgyal po, he 
who was universal monarch in the time of discord... 
He..... was, as it had been prophesied, Guhyapati 
P’yag rdo rje, dancing in the world of human exis- 
tence. Due to the noble compassion proper to 
the Bodhisattvas and through the power of a vow 
previously made, to accomplish the good of created 
beings, he, according to his purpose, was born in the 
guise of a king of men, and diffused . throughout 
the ten points of space the sunlight of his benefits, 
and safely scattered far away the darkness of those 
delusions followed to their own ruin by the created 
beings belonging to the lowest species. 

To the North of the Hor Sog’s territory, among 
numberless great provinces, there is one, that of the 
Orod, divided into four clans; here Ha nai, chief of 
the Ho Sod, had five sons from his wife A hai ha 
t’un; the third of them was the king we are speak- 
ing of,” who was born in the year water-horse *™ 
and was (1084) called T’o rol pai hur. At the age of 
thirteen he attacked at the head of his troops several 
tens of thousands of mGo dkar,*” and became famous 
because in one single moment he caused the entire 
army of the enemy to taste the spectacle of the next 
world; he was a second competitor of the ten-headed 
king of the ogres, king of Lanka, descended into 
the world of men...“ 

Atthe age of twenty-five, in the year fire-horse,**” his 
mother having died, he distributed to all created beings, 
nobles and humble men, all sorts of desirable things... 

At that time (108 6) owing to the conflict which 
was being prepared, with great waves of war, between 
K’ar k’a and Orod, he was overcome by a supreme 
compassion, eee as regards those 
who placed their efforts in works which (due to the 
violent action of sin caused by taking the lives of 
others) become transformed into the thickly wooded 
valley of interminable evil existences. But when no 
possibility of an agreement was left between K’ar k’a 
and Orod, he, donning the heroic armour of courage 
which unhesitatingly puts itself in another’s place,” 
marched against the territory of K’ar k’a and it happened 
as when out of great difficulties one gets to the shore of 
happiness. The C’os rje of sTon ak’or“ and the 
king and Ministers of K’ar k’a were glad and they 
gave him the title of Dai gu sri.’ Then he returned 
to his country...“ 


In the time of the disturbances whi 
when the unity which formerly had ee oe 
six tribes“ of the Sog po, was broken by the en f 
C’a dkar,*™ some fugitives arrived in the city of es 
k’a._As the chiefs were contending with one sriothe : 
the K’ar k’a C’og t’u was expelled from the city and 
came to mTs’o k’a*™ and it came to pass, as in the 
tale, that a rain of gems fell in the country of sinners,4™) 

Meanwhile the latter’s power increased, but. as 
his mind was now possessed by the black 4” fiend, he 
plotted offences against the holy Law in general and 
particularly against the teachings of the victorious Tson 
k’a pa; (1094) this king, who had only the holy Law 
in his heart, marched with a complete army from his 
country and in the first month of the year of the fire 
and of the ox‘” he arrived in mTs’o k’a. As when 
the powerful Ramana‘ sent the king of Lanka into 
the next world, thus only the name of the C’og tu and 
of his forty-thousand soldiers survived. He brought 
the earth under his rule up to the Eastern sea, and 
happily protected the princes and subjects who had 
submitted to him, according to the rules of religious 
and political life. 

The sun‘ progressively came into the territory of 
dBus and produced a festival which greatly favourep 
the development of the merits (of the created beings 
dwelling there), 

In the temple of aP’rul snan,‘” vajrisana of Tibet, 
the name and deeds of this great king were exalted, 
as he rested from the fatigue of placing his feet“ on 
the diadems of all the kings (he had subdued). 

On his way back, having come into the rNam par 
tgyal glin of dGa’ Idan, although it was the twenty- 
seventh night of the month, nevertheless in the twilight 
the darkness became so clear that pebbles could be 
seen; thus good omens were had concerning the clear 
and delicate manner in which the teachings and mat- 
ters of State would be treated.4” Ac that time there were 
good omens that Tibet and Great Tibet would pass 
under his rule. During the winter of the year of the 
ox‘® he came back to mT’s’o k’a. In the meantime Be 
ti Don yod, in the Middle K’ams, caused great damage 
to the followers of the All-knowing of the race of Iksva- 
ku,’ letting only the Bon’s teachings prosper; for this 
reason, in the fifth month, according to the Mongol 
calendar, of the year earth-hare,“) he led his armies 
against Be ri and conquered almost all his kingdom. 

(109 6) In the eleventh month of the year iron-dra- 
gon,*" the dpon of Be ri and the others Aled to a prince 
of the frontier; nevertheless, by virtue of the sharp 
hook of their actions,‘ in the same manner as the iron 
filings are drawn to the magnet, they were (caught 
and) put in prison. All those who had been the 
major cause of the calamities were expelled from the 
country, but the Sa skya, the dGe lugs pa, the Kar 
ma pa, the sTag lun pa and other chief blamas, who 
had been imprisoned, were set free and sent back to 
their places. All creatures, beginning from the king 
of aJan, offered tributes and began to venerate him. 

As regards his decision to get armies ready aga’ 
inst dBus and gTsan... he prepared for war severa 
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s of myriads of soldiers and conquered the 
ne to the eaceme limits of the kingdom of gSin 
which is in the South. 

On the twenty-fifth day of the second month of 
the year water-horse,“” also the king and ministers 
of Tibet bent their haughty heads and inclined to 
the practice of constant devotion and deference. Dur 
ing the day of the full moon in the month Caitra‘**? 
(110 4) he became king of the three C'ol k’a of Tibet 
and the white umbrella of his justice overshadowed 
(litt. turned round) as far as the top of the world. 


re, 


Notwithstanding his great devotion, respectful and 
deferent towards the various religious systems, provided 
they were not sectarian, as the Kar ma pa and the (De) 
stid did not know how to behave, he proceeded with 
the force of his armies as far as the Eastern Kon po 
territory. The discoverer of secret books aJa’ ts’on pa, 
admits in his book that he was an incarnation of the 
great acarya. King Ra k’o iin of India and the king 
of Yam bu in Nepal and all the kings of the fron- 
ers like the king of mbta ris and others, each ac- 
cording to the custom of his country, sent him gifts... 


FROM THE DAM PAI C’OS KYI aBYUN TS’UL 


166a) The saintly King aP’ags pa was a lama 
of cs king of the Mongols Se c’en Go be lai: the 
latter offered him the three c’ol k’a of Tibet; 25 dpon 
cen having been successively appointed, the lamas 
managed religious matters and governed the world 
according to the Law. The dpon c’en managed civil 
matters. When aP’ags pa was twenty years old, Tibet 
was offered to him, and he ruled over it for forty- 
six years. From the year iron-dragon (1280), during 
seventy-two years, up to the year earth-ox (1349) the 
Sa skya pas held the see and governed thirteen K’ri 
skor in the following way: the acarya Dharma- 
pala for seven years, the Sar pa aJam dbyans gZi 
t’og pa for eighteen years, the lama bDag fiid c’en 
po‘? for nineteen years, then a three years’ interval, 
the great mK’as btsun *” for nineteen years, the saintly 
lama‘ for three years. Then, in the year fire-boar 
(1346), Ta dben‘” Blo gros rgyal mes’an came 
into the see. After three years, in the year earth-ox 
(1349) the Tai Si tu Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an took 
possession of dBus and gTsan.™ Then six years after 
the year wood-horse (1354) the Si tu Byan c’ub rgyal 
mts'an took possession of most of the land of gTsan. 
From the year earth-ox (1349) for eighty-seven years, 
up to the year wood-hare (1435) most of the more 
important regions of dBus and gTsan were ruled by 
the P’ag mo gru pa. Byan, rGyal mk’ar rtse and 
other countries were particularly governed by their 
own dpon. In the year wood-hare (1435) Nor bzan 


of Rin spuns took bSam agrub rtse; beginning from 
that time the greatest part of the government of gTsan 
was held by those of Rin spuns. The sde pa Don 
yod rdo rje of sGar took the government of dBus. 
A hundred and five years after the year wood-hare, 
in the year wood-ox (1565) bSam agrub rtse was 
taken by the gTsan pa Zin g8ag Ts’e brtan rdo rje, 
the father, and by his son, who took possession of 
the greatest part of the government of gTsan. Forty- 
five years after the year wood-dragon (1604) Kar ma 
pa bstan srua marched with his army against aP’an 
yul; then for six years, up to the year iron-dog, (1610) 
Kar ma pa P’un ts’og rnam rgyal held the government 
of Yar rgyab. From the year water-mouse (1612) 
he took possession of Byan and rGyal mk’ar rtse and 
of other places of gTsan. From the year earth-horse 
(1618), having taken possession of all of dBus and 
having repeatedly beaten back the other troops ftom 
his frontiers, he conquered all of Tibet. His son 
was Kar ma bsTan skyon dban po. Then the King 
of the Sog po of the North, the king of the four clans 
of the Orod, known under another name as bsTan 
adsin C’os kyi rgyal po, took possession of the 
whole of Tibet. He offered the chaplain’s office 
to rGyal dban t’ams cad mk’yen pa nag dban Blo 
bzan rgya mts’o, the incarnation of the noble Jord 
P’yag na pad ma, who took possession of the palace 
of dGe Idan from the year water-horse, (1642) and 
governed the world according to the Law. 


FROM bPAG 8SAM LION 8ZAN 


(p. 158) (Beginning from) the year earth-boar 
(1179), that is 337 years after the year water-dog (842), 
when the government of the kings of Tibet ended, 
the Sa skya and the Ts’al pa separately extablished rela- 
tons of vassalage*® with Se c’en, the aBri gun pa“? 
with Mun k’e, and the P’ag gru pa with Hu lu hu, 
and those Hor(princes) became their particular patrons, 


Among them, through the grace of the Sa skya pandita, 
and of aP’ags pa uncle and nephew, the Sa skya 
pa, keepers of the doctrine which teaches the way 
and the fruit,>~’ spread; trusting to the grace of the 
Zan rin po c’e, the lama keeper of the doctrine of 
Tantric realizations, the Ts’al pa Dar ma grags became 
myriarch by virtue of the works of the “ protector of 
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the world ,, P’ag mo gru pa, the main master of the 
bKa’ brgyud pa and a disciple of Dvags po; sGyur >” 
Rin cen dpal enlarged (the fortunes of the) aBri gun 
(pa); 7 the grace of the spyan sia rin po c’e rGyal ba 
Grags brtson, beginning from P’ag gru rdo rje rgyal, 
who had become dPon c’en, the foundations of the 
P’ag gru pa’s power were laid.*°? 

As regards the manner in which the Sa skya pa 
received the dPon’s office from the Emperor, (it is 
said that) in the year iron-mouse (1240) in the times 
of king Gun tan, who was a nephew of C’in gis, 
the dPon Don rta* nag and rGyal sman, marched 
with an army against Tibet, and near Sog c’u,*™ in the 
lower part of upper mDo, they slew many Tibetans 
and conquered the territory to the East, as oe as Kon, 
that to the West as far as Bal po and that to the 
South as far as the Mon; in Rva bsgren they killed 
five hundred monks and they destroyed * rGyal lha 
k’an; then five hundred persons, between monks and 
laymen, met their death together with the So ston’ 
Then the two (Mongol chiefs) sent messengers >” to 
the royal palace to ask which of the lamas of Tibet it 
was advisable to take tothe Emperor. As, regarding 
religious communities, the greatest was that of the bKa’ 
gdams pa, while as to prestige the Lord of the Law of 
sTag lun was the most learned, and as to splendour the 
spyan sha of aBri gun>” loomed large, but the most 
learned in the Law was the Sa skya pandita, the 
Emperor said that the latter should be taken to him, 
and thus it was done. On his death (the Emperor) gave 
the nephew” (of the Pandita) aP’ags pa the diploma 
of Gu $ri and the seal and the three col k’a:** that 
of the Law, that of men and that of horses, and the 
thirteen myriarchies, as it is said in detail in the 
chronicles (Yig ¢s’at): “ aBri, P’ag, gYa’ bzan and 
Ts’al pa, Bya yul and Lho abrog,* taken together 
form the myriarchies of dBus; mNa’ ris, La stod, 
Lho byan, C’u mig, Za lu, Byan abrog taken together 
form the six myrtiarchies of gTsan; these (twelve 
myriarchies) together with that of Yar abrog, which 
is included neither in dBus nor in gTsan, form the 
thirteen mytiarchies ,,. 

aP’ags received this land and the Sa skya pas 
became dPon. Besides the two Bla dpon,*” the office 
of dPon was conferred upon the following: Sa kya 
bzan po, Kun dga’ bzan po, Zan btsun, P’yug po 
sgan dkar po, Byan (c’ub) rin c’en, Kun (dga’) 
gion (nu), gZon (nu) dban, Byan (c’ub) rdo (ie) 
An len, again gZon dban, Legs dpal, Sen ge dpal, 
‘Od zer sen ge, Kun dga’ rin c’en, Don yod dpal, 
Yon btsun, again ‘Od zer sen ge, rGyal bzan po, 
dBan p’yug dpal, bSod nams dpal, again rGyal 
bzan, dBan brtson, Nam mk’a’ bstan pa, Grags pa 
rgyal mts’an, dPal abum, Blo c’en, Grags dban. 
Tibet was given to aP’ags pa in the year water-ox 
of the fourth cycle (1253),"" and he was its master 
from that year up to the year wood-dog (1274). Then, 
from the year wood-boar (1275) the three princes >"? 
of the bZi t’og, of Sar pa and of K’an gsar (ruled); 
then in that twenty-fifth year (beginning from the 
time in which aP’ags had Tibet) the 22 dpon 


became kings of the whole of Tibe inni ; 
Sa kya bzan po up to dBan boa eet 
Kun bzan was killed by the Hor and Byan in ie 
a servant, and in the times of gZon dban, B y 
tdor®? and Af len, during the wars against the Bri 
gun pa, preat harm ensued for them, for others, ft : 
the teaching and for all creatures. In the times of 
the dPon rGyal bzan of San and of dBan brison 
the armies of the 13 myriarchies were led against 
Yar klun and fought against the myriarchies of 
P’ag gru ma. P’ag gru won and the Sa skya pas’ 
power over the three C’ol k’a vanished. Concern 
ing the Lamas of Ts’al pa, brT'son grags of Zan 
built the temple of Gun t’an and the four lower 
steps of the aBum po c’e;>" at the point of death he 
appointed Dar ma grags*™ chief of the territory (sde) 
and of the temple, and thus he performed an extrey 
mely profitable act. After him the dPon Byun gnas 
brtson agrus, who was his nephew, and the latter’s 
nephew Ye abyun, were successively invested with 
the office of dPon. Later the son of mGar rGyal 
ba abyun gnas, called Sans rgyas dnos grub, took 
the office of dPon and planted the good roots of the 
Ts’al pa. His son was the dPon Rin rgyal, and the 
latter’s eldest son was Ni ma Ses rab, who obtained 
the diploma from Se c’en.5” In the time when the 
office of dPon was held by the second son, dGa’ bde, 
the domes in Chinese style etc. were built by Ts'al, 
and the schools for the explanation of the sacred 
scriptures and the school for esoteric doctrines were 
founded. In the times of the son sMon lam rdo rye, 
the middle veranda of circumambulation was built 
in Lhasa, and the golden pinnacle was made for 
the upper chapel of the temples destined to Jo bo 
and to the great merciful. His son was the Drun 
cen Kun dga’ rdo rje, who founded the Ri bo dge 
ap’el; then he conferred the office of myriarch on his 
younger brother Grags (pa) Ses (rab), and took 
monastic vows, assuming the name of Si tu dge 
slon. His son was dGe legs bzan po; the latter’s 
son was Tres Hor dPal abyor bzan po. Although 
(the Ts’al lasted) up to the times of the latter’s son 
dGa’ bde bzan po, in the times of sMon lam pa most 
of their subjects had already escaped from their hands 
and Kun rdor joined rGyal bzan dpon of the Sa skya 
pa. Then, having quarelled with P’ag gru, he was 
greatly harmed; this entire family held the office 
dPon for about 140 years. 

The aBri gun pa laid their foundations since the 
sKyabs pa aJig rten mgon po took possession of 
aBri gun mt’il, but for four generations of lamas 
they did not receive the office of dPon. Then the 
son of dKon rin, the sKyabs pa’s uncle, namely A 
mes grags rpyal, had a son named rDo rye grags 
(an incarnation of Til li pa); the latter received from 
king Mun k’e a snjriatelts diploma; the sGom pa, 
who held the office of dPon one after the other were: 
rDo rje sen ge, Sa kya rin c’en, Byan c’ub, x0) sPan 
tas, C’os sen, Rin (c’en) sen (ge), sGom pa dpon po, 
Sa kya dar, Rin (c’en) grags, Ye (Ses) dpal, Rin (c'en) 
rdo (rje), Kun (dga’) rin (c'en), rDson™” ji pa bsod 
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rin (c’en),$Ku Zan Ts’ul (k’rims) rgyal (mts’an). 
Came ey King dPal bzan #7 took office, 
assuming the title of bla dpon; his son, the bCo Ina 
rin po’ c’e, later took his place. In the times of his 
son, the Lord of the Law Kun dpa rin pa, the deep 
connections heretofore existing between aBri gun 
and dGe Idan were broken, and various revolts 
took place, like the one due to the fact that they did 
not wish to change the colour of the dGe Idan’s 
protector’s cap. After him the dPon Rin c’en p’un 
ts’ogs jointly assumed the office of Bla dpon, and later 
aBri gun was taken by the P’ag gru. Nevertheless 
in those times aBri gun was in peace. 

sNa skar rtse took his investiture from the king 
of the Hor and became zur dpon; An len, who had 
relations with the Sa skya, was prince of that locality; 
then the sde pa?” brTan adsin founded bTsan rdson 
and greatly honoured Bo don. 

Furthermore Nar sen*” of Byan in gTsan, of the 
lineage of rGod of Mi fiag and his son rDo rje dpal 
had relations with the Sa skya pa; the latter’s son was 
dKon mc’og; his son was aBum sde; his son was the 
prince of Byan, the dPon Grags dar who received from 
Se c’en the investiture and the seal. In his times the 
monastery of Nam rin” in Bya was founded. His son 
was rDo rje mgon po, who was dPon c’en of Sa skya; 
his son Nam mk’a’ brtan pa received the title of Gui 
gun, with seal, and that of Ta dben gu sri, from the Hor 
Emperor. His son was Rin c’en rgyal mts’an.>? 
The latter’s son was C’os grags dpal bzan, who 
received the office of Si tu c’at gu; the latter’s son was 
rNam rgyal grags bzan, a scholar and writer of many 
works, He recetved the office of Tai si tu,’ and his 
younger brother dKon me’og legs pa the office of Srii 
zii Tri sa hos) etc. and he also became zur dpon. 

As to the P’ag gru, at first they dwelt in T’el, 
which was the abode chosen by rDo rje rgyal po,” 
and later in the seat of the dPon,3” which was the 
dwelling of various sde srid. The sons of the Yon 
cen rGyal ba skyabs, namely the spyan sia Sans 
tgyas skyabs and the rGyal ba rin po c’e t’og rdugs * 
successively prospered. When T’og rdugs*” assumed 
the dPon’s office, as sGom brtson of IDan ma, who 
had been invested with that office by the Hor, did 
not rule according to good conduct, he elected as 
mytiarch rDo rje dpal, the dPon of rKan bii, 
and founded twelve feuds, and his power spread 
greatly. After the latter, his younger brother gZon 
(nu) rgyal mts’an and Byan (c’ub) gon (nu) of Yar 
abrog and gZon nu yon tan (were UR 

Then his younger brother >") Grags rin pa assumed 
the title of bla dpon and ransomed the religious 
communities) and the feuds which had passed to 
the Sa skya pa. After him the office was conferred 
on the son of his younger brother Rin (c’en) skyabs, 
whose name was rGyal bzan* then to rGyal mts’an 
skyabs, then to the Tai Si tu Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an. 
Then, though he had been defeated several times by 
him of gYa‘*" bzan in battle and in court, later, 
Waging war against the Sa skya pa dBan brtson, 
through the good services of his Minister *” Hor gZon 


bzan, P’ag gru was victorious; then fighting against 
the troops of the dPon of aBri gun, of the Ts’al pa 
Nam grags, of gY¥a’ bzan and of gNal, P’ag gru was 
once again victorious and conquered dBus of Tibet. 
The Si tu, having gone to gTsan beginning from the 
year wood-horse of the sixth cycle (1354) conquered 
the greatest part of gTsan; by giving the investiture to 
him of Rin spuns, the Situ founded thirteen fortresses, 
and while residing ¥” in sNeu gdon rtse he established 
the penal law in fifteen articles, and his power was 
greatly increased. After him aJam dbyans gu ri Sa 
ka rgyal mts’an and C’os bzi Grags byan (c’ub), Ts’on 
ka pa’s master, and bSod grags and then Sa ka rin 
ce and the saintly king dBan grags rgyal mts’an, 
ather and son together, with the help of T’e mur 
of the Hor and of Yun lo of China, ruled over the 
monastery and the religious community. But at that 
time, the Sar k’a of Nani stod Rab bran of rGyal ree, 
although he was the gzims dpon of (P’ag gru), revolted 
and became lord of rGyal mk’ar rtse. After him came 
the C’os Ina grags abyun, his son rDo rje nag gi dban 
po™) bKra Sis grags pa. To their times belong the 
Minister Nam (mk’a’) rgyal mts’an of Rin spuns, Hor 
gZon (nu) bzan and dPon Grags of the feud of sNel, 
and Nam abyor of rGyal mk’ar rtse, and the sDe pa 
of ’Ol k’a bKra (Sis) rgyal mts’an and bZi adsom *» 
of Yar rgyab, the myriarch of Bya bKra (Sis) bzan 
and bSod (nams) rgyal (mts’an) general of dGa’ 
Idan and others. At that time Lha rgya ri pa ete., 
having obtained the diploma from P’ag gru and 
others, became lords of several small territories. In 
their times Nor bzan pa, mTs’o skyes rdo rje, Don 
yod rdo rje, Nag dban rnam rgyal etc, of Rin spuns, 
successively quarelled with the P’ag mo gru pa, and 
revolts took place in dBus and gTsan. Thus when 
the Sa skya pa government was over after five years of 
strife, beginning with the year wood-horse (1354), in 
which P’ag gru assumed power, and for 82 years up to 
the year wood-hare (1435), the (P’ag gru) increased their 
prestige in dBus and gTsan. Ac that time, in the year 
water-ox (1433) the council of Yar kluns took place. 

In brief; in the year earth-boar of the fourth cycle 
(1239), the Sa (skya pa), the aBri (gun pa), the P’ag 
gru pa, the Ts’al pa, each became the vassal of 
different Hor kings. In the following year aa’) 
(the invasion of) Hor rDo rta took place; after the 
destruction of Ra sgrins and rGyal lha k’an in the 
yeat wood-dragon (1244) the Sa skya pandita went to 
the Hor; in the year following his death, which took 
place in the year iron-boar (1251), the army which 
the king Go tan of the Hor had sent into Tibet in 
the same year iton-boar (1251) overthrew the mGon 
po gdon of Mon mk’ar and killed many men; then 
tGyal C’o Jo abar was murdered; in the year wood- 
hare (1255) Kar ma pa ksi” came to the Hor and 
became king Mun k’e’s lama, and in the year wood- 
mouse (1264) he returned to Tibet. In the year fire- 
hare (1267) of the fourth cycle the Hor armies killed 
the chief of aDan ma ri; in the year iron-ox (1277) 
that of Zans c’en; in the year iron-snake (1281) follow. 
ing the year of the aP’ags pa’s death, they killed 
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the dPon Sa skya pa Kun dga’ bzani po and destroyed 
Bya rog dson. Then, after five years, in the year 
wood-bird (1285) the aBri gun pa army burnt the 
monastery of Bya yul and the gTsan ston was killed; 
then again the aBri gun pa led a Hor army against 
Sa skya. Nevertheless T’i mur, Se c’en’s son, with 
the armies of Lho k’a and of gTsan (led) by An len, 
who was dPon Sa skya, took aBri gun; then the armies 
of the myriarchies were pushed as far as sGam po in 
Western Dvags and in the year iron-tiger (1290) the 
temple of aBri gun was sect on fire; when aBri gun 
was destroyed, about 10.000 men were killed. Buyar, 
Dvags, Kon, E, gNa’, Lho, Brag, Ya and Mon were 
conquered by the force of arms and dBus and gTsan 
became like the owl and the raven.’ 

The Tai si tu Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an of P’ag gru, 
from the year earth-ox (1349) of the sixth cycle, con- 
quered the greatest part of dBus and then in the year 
wood-horse (1354) also gTsan. After more than 
80 years had gone by, the Minister of Rin spuns 
in gTsan revolted; beginning from the year wood- 
hare (1435) of the seventh cycle, one of the sons of 
Nor bzan of Rin spuns, called Kun bzaf took the 
feud of Rin spuns and the other Don grub rdo rje 
took * bSam agrub rtse, and both took possession of 
gTsan. In the year earth-tiger of the eighth cycle 
(1458) a conflict took place between Southern and 
Northern * dBus, and those of sNeu gdon took pos 
session of the P’ag mo gru see. Then Kun bzan’s 
son Don yod rdo rje of sGar, sDe pa of Rin spuns, 
was solicited by Zva dmar, Kar ma C’os grags rgya 
mts’o, and beginning from the year earth-ox, (1481) 
he led about 10.000 soldiers against dBus; having 
driven out the dGa’ Idan’s patron, who was in charge 
of the fort of sNeu, although he had conquered dBus, 
nevertheless he was twice beaten back by K’ri sMon 
lam pa, by means of great liturgical offerings.” 

Then, to the East of Lha sa, with the purpose 
of oppressing Se (ra) and aBras (spuns), the Kar ma 
pa® founded two monastery, the black and the 
red,» and desired to destroy by his strength those two 
convents; with this aim he took command of the Kar 
ma pa and aBrug pa army; some small monasteries 
of dGe lugs changed peel and he took possession of 
some feuds, assigned for the upkeep of religious ser- 
vices in the Se ra and aBras spufs monasteries, so 
that relations between the Kar ma and the dGe lugs 
were like those passing between the bat and sunlight. 
Beginning from the year earth-horse (1498) up to 
the year earth-tiger (1518) of the ninth cycle, although 
the monks of the Se ra and aBras spuns monasteries 
could not take part in the festivities of the yearly vow * 
in Lhasa, nevertheless from the year fire-dog (1526) 
the sNeu gdon pa, lord of dBus, had a certain power 

Then in the year fire-bird (1537), while che Lord 
dGe adun rgya mts’o was in rGyal me t’og t’an, he 
of aBri gun took command of the Kon army, with 
the purpose of destroying him of dGe’ Idan. While 
they undertook the destruction rDsin p’yi>? in ‘Ol 
k’a rdson, Don yod, nat so of Gro mda’, pitted his 
troops against them; so they were not able to destroy 


it; nevertheless the aBri gun pa took 

convents of the dGe ia like Klua fol, 
etc, and the latter changed their caps, “dies ae 
system. In the year water-ox (1553) the Na so of 
dGa’ Idan led the army against sKyor Lun; in teste 

Tibet, in dBus and gTsan, beginning from ‘Clan dat 
ma, the rules of religious and civil life little by litee 
decayed, and a factious spirit spread violently in 
every direction... 

_ Then, in the year woodvox (1565) Ts’e brian rdo 
rje of Rin spuns in gTsan ron and his son Pad ma 
dkar po, took bSam agrub rtse, and having become 
lords of upper gTsan, were known as the kings of 
upper gTsan. Then, in the year iron-horse, of the 
tenth cycle (1570) aBri gun and sTag (lun) fought one 
another. In the year water-ape ae in sKyid Sod 
a revolt broke out against P’ag gru, and although 
a reconciliation was attempted by bSod nams tgya 
mts’o,®® once more, in the year wood-boar (1575) the 
armies of him of Rin spufs came to sKyid Sod and, 
having caused some damage, turned back; then in 
the year iron-snake (1581) there was an_ internal 
revolt in aBri gun. When the Lord Yon tan rgya mts’o 
came from the country of the Sog po in Tibet, hav. 
ing misunderstood the meaning of an epistle in verse 
which Zva dmar nag dban c’os grags had presented 
to him in homage, the Rab abyams pa of gZu%” k’ar 
dGe legs lhun grub, with others, answered the epistle 
with insults; for this motive the ancient (clash of) 
cymbals between the Kar (ma pa) and the dGe legs 
pa was revived. Kar ma Zin [giags], who had for- 
merly been Minister to the king of gTsan, then dPon 
of the feud of bSam agrub rise, allying himself with 
some lesser dPon of Lho and Byan, caused a revolt 
of Na ba ron pa, and became lord of the greatest 
part of gTsan; in the year wood-snake (1605), P’ag 
mo gru paand Zo dkar nag**® levied troops and disper 
sed the sDe pa of sKyid Sod’s**® camp and killed 
many officials. Then the disease of the preceding 
insult was revived and the Zva dmar, in the city of 
Lhasa, wrote (the following) new insults*? on the 
(statue’s) votive scarf,°? and offered the scarf to the 
Jo bo of Lhasa. 

“In the cities of Brag ti and Zag (or in the city 
of Brag ti from three vapours?) there are inside 
black (animals) with pointed horns (yak); with the 
noble lions of the plane of the absolute the (animals) 
having sharp horns (now) blunt contend in every 
manner. That this may not happen, only you, o Lord, 
can know ,,.>? 

Then in the times of bSod nams rnam tgyal, sde 
pa of sKyid Sod, the Sog pos, as an answer, carried 
off ™ the horses and mules of the sGar pa. : 

In the year iron-dog (1610) Kar ma pa P'un 
ts’ogs rnam rgyal 5 and his son Kar ma bstan skyon 
dban po led the gTsan army against dBus, buc being 
frightened by the Sog po army, they turned back.’ 
After having taken *” Yar rgyab, in the year water 
mouse (1612), they conquered all of gTsan, with Byan 
and rGyal mk’ar rtse, and were known as kings of 
gTsan. Having once more come with an army to 
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dBus, they took sNeu rdson and the feud of Sa ca’ 
rdson was punished ; ; 

In the year earth-horse (1618) the fruit of evil 
deeds ripened. That king (of gTsan) and his 
son, their mind infatuated by Mara, through their 
devotion to the Kar ma pa, unable to tolerate that sun 
of the good law which is the school of the Yellow 
caps, lofty everywhere as it represents the essence of the 
Buddhist teaching, has no rival and is not contami 
nated by the least stain of sin, wished to destroy them; 
in the seventh month according to the Hor calendar 
they sacked Se ra and aBras spuns and the com 
munity was obli ed to take refuge in sTag lun. But 
although many ¢ ousands of men were killed in the 
mountains between Lhasa and aBras spuns, by virtue 
of the power of prayer and of a vow to gSin fje, 
lord of the Law, their desire was not realized ..° 

Then, not long after, in the year iron-bird (1621) 
(the troops of the king of gTsan) were defeated in 
brGyad t’an sgan in gT'san by the Mongol troops. 
Then, when the latter were besieged in the 1Cags po 
rj, the precious Pan c’en and others saved the lives of 
nearly one thousand soldiers. The monasteries >” and 
religious communities of gSan sags etc. and of other 
places belonging to the dGe lugs pas which had been 
taken from them, unable as they were to resist fear 
when confronted with the ascetic’s power and the 
military force of the Mongols, his patrons, were given 
back and obliged to do reverence and homage to 
them once more. And courage, which had formerly 
been repressed, as if shut up into an empty box, was 
now restored. 

Nevertheless, as the root of sin had grown >”” in his 
wicked mind, the king of gTsan meditated evil de- 
signs, and the peace (once) prevailing between the 
six great Sog po clans having been troubled by Legs 
Idan king of C’a kar, various internal struggles broke 
out. Then many fugitives repaired to the Hal ha; 
as a consequence of mutual disagreement between 
the chiefs, C’og t’u was expelled ftom Hal ha; he 
came to the banks of lake K’rig giog rgyal mo and 
took possession of Ho $0 t’se of the Tu’ med, with its 
dependencies, and dwelt there. He listened to the 
Rab abyams pa of the Red Cap sect, and wished to 
overcome the schools of the dGe legs; in the year 
wood-boar (1635)5” he sent against dBus and gTsan 
his own son Ar sa lin, with more than ten thousand 
soldiers. But as the latter did no damage to the dGe 
Idan, the Rab byams of the Red Caps again sent a 
letter to his father,>”” who was near the Blue Lake and 
as in the answer to this letter it was written that he>”® 
should be killed, the Rab byams murdered him as 
directed; after this the Sog po army was beaten back 
like a rainbow. 

King Legs Idan Ku t’ug tu of the Jin ger family, 
had also wished formerly to become allied to the king 
of gTsan, but while going to C’a kar he died on the 
way, at a distance of five days from T’a la, to the East 
of the Blue Lake.” Then in the interval king Don 
yod rdo rje of Be ri, of Middle K’ams, together with 
his subjects, having efficiently overcome all the Buddhist 


schools, Sa skya pa, dGe legs, Kar ma pa, aBrug pa, 
wished to spread the Bon po doctrine. While he 
was about to open hostilities against dGe Idan, as 
among the many clans of Hor, the king of the Ou 
lod, in many former births, had taken the vow that, 
wherever he were reborn, he would accept the Bud- 
dha’s teachings and repel any harm (which might 
threaten it), the third among the five sons of Ha 
nai, prince of Ho Sod, one of the four clans of the Orod, 
emanation of gSin rje C’os rgyal, was in fact called 
Tso ral pé hu,” in Tibetan bsTan adsin C’os rgyal 
and by the Sog po Gu &ri han or Ge ken han; at the 
age of thirteen he vanquished the mGo dkar, at twen- 
ty-five he reconciled the Ou lod and the Hal ha who 
were quarelling; then at thirty-five,” by virtue of the 
action of the dPon sDe srid bSod nams c’os ap’el 
and others, he recognized that the time had come when 
it was necessary to protect the teaching in this coun- 
try (of the Tibetans), and therefore with a great army, 
in the year fire-ox (1637) in the first month according 
to the Mongol calendar, he came to mTs’o k’ar and 
with scarcely one thousand soldiers,” in U lan ho 
So, in one day he annihilated about forty thousand 
soldiers of Hal ha C’og tu and killed their general. 

Then, having come to Tibet, on the way back to 
dGa’ Idan, in the evening twilight, as all space was 
lit up by a white light, this was considered as a good 
omen for the bsTan adsin.>” 

In that winter he returned to mTs’o k’ar, and 
having pacified the kingdom, in the year of the hare 
(1639) he almost entirely conquered Be ri in the K’ams 
territory, and on the 2 day of the eleventh month of 
the following year he took that same (king of) Be ri 
and imprisoned him; and the lamas of the Sa skya 
school, Dge lugs pa, dKar brgyud pa, aBrug pa, sTag 
lun pa, who had been imprisoned, were set free by him; 
he then brought into subjection all the princes, up to 
the land of the king who rules over the country of 
aJan. Then, throught Tibet and dBus, with a great 
army, he came to gTsan and in the year water-horse 
(1642) in the eigth day of the first month he took 
thirteen fortresses, like dSam agrub rtse, and on the 
twenty-fifth day, when the moon was in the constella- 
tion of dBo,™ he took as a prisoner the king of gTsan 
himself, and although at first he did not intend *” to 
kull him, having heard that he had founded a Kar ma 
pa monastery on the slopes of the hill of bKra 3i hun 
po, and that, having built at the back a high tower 
on the wall enclosing it, he had named it bKra Sis zil 
gron,®? he became angry and had him put into a leather 
sack (and thrown into the river). Then began the 
foundation of the thirteen famous theological schools, 
and then, beginning from the day of the full moon of 
Caitra, at the beginning of the year according to the 
Kalacakra system, he became the supreme lord of the 
three C’ol k’a of Tibet. As the Kar ma pa religious 
communities on the frontiers of Tibet were hostile 
towards the dGe lugs of K’on po, he took posses 
sion of them with an army, and was invested on the 
throne with the office of a king governing according 
to the Law; hence the princes of India, Nepal and 
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ma’ ris and others too, sent him many gifts, and the 
Tibetans greeted him as an incarnation of the acarya 
Padmasambhava. 

Thus this king who governed according to the 
Law and who had no rivals in his manner of 
protecting the Law and of regulating civil conduct, 
seemed almost to renew in this country the agreeable, 
perfect spectacle thanks to which men of religion 
and laymen, under his rule, were enabled to enjoy a 
glorious bliss. 

(Some prophecies follow). 

Then, after the death of this king who ruled accord- 
ing to the Law, his son Da yan Han for fourteen 
years ruled over Tibet; he was succeeded on his 
death by his son Da lai Han, also called Rat na rgyal 
po, who was succeeded for a short time by his eldest 
son bsTan adsin dban rgyal. In their times, to begin 
with the year iron-dragon (1640), the following sde 
srid succeeded one another: the dpon bSod nams 
c’os ap’el for seventeen years; aP’rin las rgya mts’o 
for ten years and Blo bzan mt’u stobs for nine years, 
and Blo bzan sbyin pa for three; then the layman Sans 
tgyas rgya mts’o held the office of sde srid for twenty- 
five years, beginning from the year earth-sheep (1679), 
and founded the red palace of Potala, which had nine 
stories. In the year firetiger (1686), the Hal ha and 
the Qu lod having started a quarrel, the K’ri pa 
Blo gros rgya mt’so acted as peacemaker. Then Rat- 
na’s youngest son, called Lha bzan, succeeded to the 
throne after having poisoned bsTan adsin rnam rgyal. 
He used violence against the bla ma of dGa’ Idan 
and his benefactor the king of the Hor. Lha bzan 
started from Nag c’un,*) and after having collected 
about five hundred Sog po soldiers, he came to gYon 
(ru) and, like a vulture with a Aock of small birds, 
he dispersed a great army of the thirteen kri skor of 
K’on po etc. and killed the great sde srid in the year 
3in bya, 1705, and reigned again for thirteen years. 


In these circumstances the king dG.’ : 
t’ai ji, who did not patronize any sresial tien tb 
events having come to his knowledge and d : 
some incidents which moved him to faith led 
army into Tibet and in the year fire-bird (1717) i 
defeated Lha bzan and the pacified Law shone forth, 

Then from the Blue Lake 5) the Chinese generals 
and soldiers led from the sKu abum into Tibet in i 
yeat ironemouse (1720) rGyal dban sKal bzan tpya 
mts’o, and China again conquered Tibet. Zan ea 
c’en po was elected sde srid, and for seven years dBus 
and gTsan again enjoyed happiness. Then the Tibe- 
tan Minister Lon pa, of a fiendish race, and others 
rebelled and killed the sde srid, In the year fire-goat 
(1727) P’o lha t’ai ji of gTsan, having gathered sol. 
diers of gTsah and mNa’ tis, defeated the six kri skor 
of dBus and of Kon po in separate battles and took 
possession of those mainly responsible for the murder 
of Zan k’an pa; Chinese soldiers having joined him 
they were killed. Hence, beginning from the year 
earth-ape (1728) P’o Tha assumed the office of sde srid, 
Meanwhile the lofty lama sKal bzan Tgya mt’so who 
had been led to the monastery of K’ams ka tog, after 
eight years, on an order of the Chinese Emperor Yon 
tin, in the year wood-hare (1735) was led back to 
Tibet by Ye Ses bstan pai sgron me, the precious 
incarnate of 1Can skya and by Nag dban C’os kyi 
grags pa of K’ams. Tibet was again at peace, P’o 
Iha governed Tibet for twenty-one years, and endless 
smon lam festivals were celebrated, which vied with 
those held in Tson k’a pa’s times. In dGa’ Idan and 
in sKu abum of Tson k’a pa, the gSer t’og and the 
gSer rgyag were made, and in aBra spuns the great 
assembly-hall of the Sam bloi rgyud k’an, which due 
to their antiquity had fallen into ruin. In the year 
earth-dragon of the thirteen cycle (1748)5* P’o tha 
dsun van died and his son Ta lai ba dur ruled dBus 
and gTsan with great severity. 


ue to 


FROM THE GENEALOGIES OF ZA LU 


(56) The lords of the great monastery, the glorious 
gSer k’an of Za lu, are descended from the noble family 
of lCe. From 1Ce, like thunder on the thirteen steps 
of the sky, and from his wife like muddy earth, a 
son was born called Lha gen rtse;®” the race which 
was descended from him was named ICe. The son 
of Lha gen rtse and his wife, (she was a klu mo 
of the klu clan), was the miraculous king lCe fii zer. 

(6a) He had seven sons; the six eldest ones, toge 
ther with their father, protected the top of the sky; the 
youngest descended from a rock-crystal ladder ™ and 
with a great retinue he went into the country of the 
sTag gzigs and became their king, taking possession 
of every desirabe thing. 

(6b) He was named C’e bai p’ren king of the 
sTag gzigs. He had three sons, Bar lo, Nan lo, Dar 


gan. Bar lo, together with his Minister, went into 
the Hor country and obtained (the office of) great za 
gon) of the Hor, and also had great authority. Nan 
lo went to China; he conquered the Chinese kingdom 
and became famous under the name of ICe me lo, 
king of China. The youngest, king 1Ce (Dar) rgan 
(7 a) pitched his white tents near the palace of the 
king of Zan Zuo, and the latter dreame that the 
king of the sTag gzigs had come and would wrest 
his power from him. Getting up in the morning 
preoccupied, he looked and (saw) that the mountain 
pastures and the steppes were covered with white 
tents. Then the king of the sTag gzigs went to the 
king of the Zan Zun, and contended with him in 
majesty, strenght and counsel (7 4) and the king of 

an Zum was defeated, and offered homage to 1Ce. 
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The latter married two daughters of the king of Zan 
gon: gu sa lug rdsi ma and Ne mar lug rdsi ma;*” 
he conquered mK’ar c'ua lun and dNul dkar rtse;>? 
he obtained the turquoise letters **” and became king 
of Zan Zun. He came riding into Tibet: Bran bu, 
Li and Hor sent him... hundred boars and two 
pieces of steel.” : 

He successively atrived in Yar kluns (8 a) and 
founded there the palace called: mNa’ t’an yan 
rgyas mc’ed pa, which measured 66 adom on each 
side; a veranda ran round it, below. 

This 1Ce king was called 1Ce ban c’en; he be- 
came Nan blon of king Sron btsan sgam po. He 
had five sons: the eldest was Nag la c’an gyu _k’ri; 
the second sMon te ri nu mda’, the chird Grags 
pa, the fourth, as he owned the salt lakes and the 
salt mines, was called Ts’a ba; now (these mines) 
are in La stod. . 

(86) The youngest was the Lotsava of Ce K’yi 
abrug; he was Nan blon of the kings K’ri sron Ide 
btsan and Sad na legs. He was the lotsava who trans- 
lated the Prajfiaparamita‘*” and composed treatises 
like the sGrai gnas brgyad ete. They had five sons 
each and were called the five !Ce p’a (ICe fathers). 

1Ce sMon te re nu mda’ was known later as the 
lotsiva of the 1Ce Jiianasiddhi. He was king K’ri 
ston Ide btsan’s Minister. In this king’s times, wick- 
ed ministers having opposed those who practised 
religion, (9 4) he obtained the king’s confidence and 
was sent to invite the abbot Bodhisattva and the 
acarya Pad ma abyun gnasto Tibet. Ashe had brought 
back the acarya, the king was delighted and elected 
him Nan blon; he also obtained the golden creden- 
tials,” He was a lotsava who translated many books 
ofthe Law. 

(96) \Ce sMon te ri nu pa married K’un bzan 
Nad sten, who bore him two sons: 1Ce sTo re na ta 
nu and ICe bZan sto re nu fie. The former led an 
army to China and conquered the kingdom of China. 
And he obtained the king’s esteem and many gifts.” 
bZan™ sto re nu conquered the four Southern re- 
gions. Both were Nan blon of king (Sad) Na legs ®” 
and obtained many official documents and credentials. 

bZan sTo re nu married Dus ma of the mNa’ 
nam clan, who bore him (104) 1Ce K’ri bzan lha 
sbyin, to whom the king gave C’u spubs su lun pa, 
tKyen rigs in Nan ro, Ha ’u gans bzan® up to the 
junction between Yug pa and Yu ba gdon pa, and 
he obtained credentials. The king ordered him 
to found 108 temples: when these 108 temples had 
been built, to draw up a reckoning of those he had 
buile, he constructed the temple of rTsis gNas rit; ©” 
Bin dmar™ of rTsis gnas riiin, who wears shield and 
cuirass was the C’os skyon of the 1Ce. 

, (106) ICe K’ri bzan Tha sbyin was Nan blon of king 
Kn tal pa can. He married Ses za mo, who bore 
him six sons; the eldest was the great Zan ston (11 4)™ 
aP’an to re; then 1Ce K’ri snan, Ce rGyal k’ri bzun, 
ICe Man ts’an stobs bzan, 1Ce K’ri skyes, Mani po rje 
Kiri. They occupied various offices, which served to 
increase their power: they were generals of the king, 


they built cemples, they were counsellors®” of the king 
of Zan Zun and ministers of mDo sMad in K’ams. 

Zan ston c’en po’s son was |Ce gTsug Pa dpal, 
his son was ICe bZan k’ri bzan; his son was [CesTag 
bier brtan k’ri; (11 6) his son was K’rom bZer brtan 
k'ri; the Latter had two sons, 1Ce stag gi rgyal mes’an 
and sKyes ts’ul ac’o k’ri. sTag gi rgyal mts’an had 
four sons: the eldest had no issue, the second was gYu 
t'og sgra gser bzan, the third dPal sgra, the fourth 
rDo re k’ri btsan po. Ce sTag gi tgyal mts’an and 
1Ce sKyes ts’ul ac’o k’ri had three sons, namely Bya 
k’ri rdo rje dban,* (12 a) dGan ra gTsug tor rin c’en 
and 1Ce gYu abum; gYu abum had two sons, the 
eldest was [Ce bTsun es rab abyun gnas, the youngest 
Ses rab ye Ses. In this time, rebellions of their 
subjects against the 1Ce family having occurred, the 
1Ce were nearly all killed. 1Ce bTsun took refuge, 
to embrace a religious Life,* with the Lo ston, rDo 
rje dban p’yug; having been ordained by him as a 
monk, he became his disciple.*'» 

In the year fire-bird,*® initial year of the second 
diffusion of the Law, he was the principal assistant in 
the foundation of the temple of rGyan gon,®” in the 
environs of rGyan gon, (12) and he received his com- 
plete ordination about the age of thirty. In the year 
of the hare he proposed to found Zva lu. 

(13 6) Then 1Ce bTsun was the author of the 
Zva lu temple, of the chapels on the South and North 
of the Western dBu rtse, of the other two chapels, the 
one above in the Eastern dBu rtse,** dedicated to 
the Yum c’en mo,” the one below, which is now 
the mGon k’an, but in those times, there being 
no mGon k’an, was an open circumambulation.®” 
He also made, with precious substances, an image 
of sPyan ras gzigs. 

(14.4) The 1Ce bTsun went to Bodhgaya in In- 
dia, and from the great acarya of Bodhgaya,) A bhay’- 
karagupta, he learnt the rules of discipline and many 
other doctrines and brought into Tibet an image of 
sPyan ras gzigs Ka sar pa ni. 

(156) Then Ye Ses dbati po, who had been 
mk’an po when 1Ce btsun Ses rab abyun gnas had 
taken vows, founded (16) the monastery of mK’an 
lun in San and then Klan ra in Ge re, and Ro siiam 
of San in Eastern g¥as ru. Then Ts’ul apags of 
Zan, a disciple (mk’an bu) of Ce bTsun, took posses- 
sion of Bya kyus. His other disciple T’ar rin c’en 
had (in his turn) four disciples: aP’ags grags the 
master of gZugs took sGrei 1Ce mts’ams and rGya 
mk’ar stag lun. His brother was gZugs c’e. ICe 
dkar po took possession of An yig, P’yug ston of 
Dsa_ka ris spa gor and he founded Sab tha mk’ar 
in Sab rtse. All these were called those of Kon. 

(16 6) 1Ce bTsun’s principal disciple, Ye Ses gyun 
drun, took possession of the temple of rTsis,™ the other 
disciple Yon tan abyun grags founded sKur bu, from 
which were propagated aDul ¢’un™ and the other 
monasteries to the East of Zva lu. From sPag ts’al 
pa, (a disciple of ) 1Ce bTsun, were propagated those 
of Yag. In those times the lord of Zva lu had four 
motives of greatness: because his authority extended 
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to the four pillars,” because his patrons were rulers," 
because his monastic rules were derived from India, 
because his family was the lCe family. 

(17 4) Beginning from K’ro gzer gdon k’ti (the 
family) was divided into two branches, the black 
and the white one. One of them was that of 1Ce 
bTsun, lama of Sriuc’un. As to the branch descend- 
ed from ICe gYu abum, a rebellion of his subjects 
having occurred, they came to La ra in K’yim mk’ar; 
hence La ra and rGyan k’yim belonged to the 1Ce. 
In course of time, a child who wept, crying a’ a’, 
appeared by the side of a lame woman; the !Ce bTsun 
took care of him, and he became famous by the name 
of king ‘A iva.” Then, after the 1}Ce bTsun had 
founded the temple (of Za lu), gYu t’og sgra gser 
bzan, son of sTag gi rgyal mts’an and gYu abum’s 
elder brother, met 1Ce bTsun and asked to become 
his disciple in order to embrace a religious life. The 
see of Zva lu, which had passed to (\Ce bTsun’s) 
younger brother Ses rab abyun gnas, was taken by gYu 
og sgra gser bzan who, acting against his teachings, 
passed on to temporal power and handed over the 
abbatial see to K’yun po Grags pa sen ge. He be- 
came dpon and he exercised power..... He waged 
war against rGyan gon; K’yun po, thinking that this 
monastery was like the mother of the others, tried 
to detain him; but gYu t’og sgra gser bzan did not 
listen to him and waged war, and he carried all the 
sacred objects of that convent to Zva lu (gloss: the 
sacred objects of rGyan gon are those now to be seen 
in theancient bTsank’an). As he had fought against 
K’yun, he went to Lhasa. 

20 b) In those rimes, as there was great turmoil 
due to quarrels berween C’u (mig) ™ and Zva (lu), 
those of C’u mig stole and carried off the Jo bo’s 
image (which was in Ri spugs),”” but a nun of Ri 
oe bound the thieves (with magic formulas) and 
they were unable to go any further. 

In those times Indians, Nepalese and those of 
dBus and gTsan made many gifts, and in a special 
manner (21 a) the Nepalese were munificent. The 
Nepalese, making a confusion between rGyan ri and 
Zal ri, buile under the mountain of Zva lu a me’od 
rten which is known to this day by the name of mc’od 
rten of the Nepalese. Then those of Ri p’ug and 
those of Zva lu held counsel and saying that from Jo 
bo’s (image) greater benefits would have accrued 
to created beings if it had been placed in Zva lu, they 
took it to Zva lu, where it became the main object 
of cult in the chapel to the South of the two which 
are on the Western side of the dBu rise. 

gYu t’og sgra gser bzan’s son was Ce aBum pa; 
his sons were 1Ce aBum mi and 1Ce abum adar. 
In those times Zva lu had not yet a myriarchy’s name, 
but its power was equal to a myriarchy’s. When 
the law of the kings of Tibet was over, (22 a) the 
country having adapted itself to the Mongol law, 
the four pillars of Zva lu and its eight beams, which 
were nine with the lion having a mane, to the North, 
and the 70 rafters, each detaining its own power, 
became famous.” 


The four pillars were: dGa’ ba pdon, pj 
holy Law, sKu ri bya skyus eae in ot ie 
clan, gYus sgyu ma pillar of riches, Ni gsor pilla f 
strenght, The cight beams: to the East Gru 3a a 
Byar ts’an, to the South ‘Ar lug and aBri shi a 
to the West sDog and Za skan po, to the Nonh 
mNam rdsis abans (22 5) and Cog to span na. A. 
to the lion having a mane of brGya p’ug a ae 

3k e 
North, it is the valley of Gos ston, home of ‘U yy 

The son of l'Ce aBum me was A mes dGe ain 
bzan po; the sons of Ce A mes abum dar were: A 
mes aBum bstan and his brother. A mes aBum 
bstan married mNam mo gtol c’an, who bore A mes 
c’en po Saris rgyas ye Ses and Sa kya blo gros. 

(23 4) After A mes c’en po Sans rgyas ye ses 
under rTag dmar rham, there were lands reserved 
(as pastures) for the horses and fields for collecting 
the dung of animals destined to nomads and resi- 
dents in the villages. As an agreement was not 
reached upon one (of the sections) destined to the 
collection of dung, a conflict broke out between 
those od C’u (mig) and those of Zva lu; as they had 
fought more than once and it had to be decided who 
was about to win or lose, this (image of) rTa mgtin 
which is in the bTsan k’an, neighed thrice and those 
of C’u mig were defeated. Then, the boundaries 
having been defined, strife (between them) came to 
an end but ‘A iva rebelled and carried off a large 
patt of the Zva lu pa’s power. 

(23 6) Ac that time the king ‘A Zva was famous. 

A mes c’en po Sans rgyas ye Ses (escaping ftom 
the domination of) him of C’u mig, the (lord of) 
Zva lu took possession of C’u mig, and the revolt 
of his subjects was put down. After having beaten 
back the army of the ‘A Zva, against which he had 
marched, he established the Hor law; without any 
longer fighting the rebels, he distributed them in 
the myriarchies and. chiliarchies. 

(244) A mes c’en po Sans rgyas married Ts’a 
ts’a btsun, who bore him the sku Zan rNa sgra, the 
sku Zan mGo po dpal and the sku Zan Kun dga’ 
abum and three daughters mK’a’ agro abum, Jo bo 
stag abum, Jo bo Ses abum, six children altogether. 
Ma gcig mK’a’ agro abum (25 a) became the wife 
of P’yag rdor of the glorious Sa skya pa, and as her 
price the latter presented to A mes c’en po sixty hor 
ses, and the A mes c’en po gave him of C’u mig 
thirty horses. The latter also gave to the A mes c’en 
po the rGya skor®” of Sab dge Idin. 

All this was given as a dowry for the ma gcig 
mKa’ agro abum. From ma geig mK’a’ agro abum 
Dhar ma pa la rak sita was born; 

(256) by order of the king,” Dharma pa [la] 
was invited to China. He desired to continue his 
lineage, but as the land did not suit him, no son 
was born to him. By order of the king, Jo bo sTag 
gi abum of Zva lu was invited (to China) in order 
to become Dharmapila(raksita’s) wife; she mattied 
him and bore Ratnapalaraksita, who died young. 

25 6) The bDag ftid c’en po, elected lama by the 
Emperor of China, had brought from the country 
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of sMan rtse many riches; when he came to Tibet 

(the Emperor) ordered him to propagate his lineage 
and to take seven wives, and invested him with 
ower by a diploma. 

If thae lineage was propagated up to our days 
and ifthose royal lamas (of the Sa skya clan) are lords 
of the earth, this is the Zva lu women’s merit. 

(26a) Later Ma gcig mK’a’ agro abum was cal- 
led Ma geig c’en mo, (264) Byan sems, Byan sems 
c’en mo; A mes was called A mes c’en po, the sku 
yah, or the sku Zaf c’en pe this means that they both 
obtained the epithet of c’en po, due to their con- 
nection with the aGro mgon P’yag na. To A mes 
c’en po, in the last period of his life, king Se c’en 
gave the chiliarchy of sMon agro. As the sku Zan 
was the root of all the family, he gave Bri mts’ams 
to the sku Zan rNa sgra, and to the sku zan mGon 
po dpal (26 b) the decree and the diploma conferring 
upon him lordship over the Zva lu myriarchies, with 
their religious communities. After the sku Zan rNa 
spta, the sku Zam mGon po dpal, who built the 
Northern wing of the temple (called) of “the three 
doors, was dPon of Zvalu. Inside the “ Three 
Doors,,, in the chapel dedicated to his father A 
mes c’en po Sans rgyas ye Ses, he built a statue of the 
great ascetic (the Buddha), with its throne and halo. 

(27 4) As regards the gencalogies of the abbots, 
K’yun po sgra sen ge conferred the see to the abbot 
mNon pa pa (sNon pa pa). By him the abbatial 
see was conferred upon Zva lu bzon pa pa; then Va 
c’os byan pa (became abbot). At the time of A mes 
c’en po Sans rgyas, the great scholar Bu ston sen ge 
"od was (abbot); at the time of the C’u mig council 
there sat the four great scholars: Bu ston Sen ge ‘od, 
the Lord of the Law, aJam gsar pa, the all-know- 
ing one of Sar, the learned bSod rgyal, who were 
(27 5) all called the “ precious Lords of the Law,,. 

The son of the sku Zan sNa sgra was the sku Zan 
Grags pa rgyal mts’an; the children of the sku 
Zan mGon po dpal were the sku Zan rDo rje 
dbah p’yug, ma gceig gZon nu abum, ma gcig 
Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an, Jo bo rDo rje abum, Jo 
bo bTsun mo ma, five brothers and sisters. Ma 
pie gZon nu abum became the wife of the Lama 

Dag fiid c’en po: her sons were Ta dben Gu &ri 
Kun dga’ (28 a) fii ma, aJam dbyans don yod rgyal 
mts'an dpal bzan po, the Lord of the Law bSod 
nams rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po, namely the three 
great Lords of the Law and great princes.“ Ma geig 
Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an became the wife of the Sar 
pa, her children were the lama Rin c’en rgyal mts’an 
and his two sisters. Jo bo rDo rje abum became the 
wife of the Ts’al pa sMon lam! and of the du dben 
Ja Bod rpyal ‘od. Her sons were Svi tu Kun dga’ 
tdo rje and the du dben Sa mGon po ap’el. 

(286) After the sku Zan mGon po dpal, the 
sku Zan rDo rje dban p’yug was dPon for three 
years; the king of the Law gave him, as he had given 
his father, the decree and the diploma of investiture 
over the Zva lu myriarchy. After the sku Zan rDo 
tye dba p’yug, the sku Zan Grags pa rgyal mts’an 


became dPon of Zva lu. He married the daughter 
of the Ts’al pa dPa’ mo adsum abum dpal iis. In 
the series of the abbots were then recorded the abbot 
aDul adsin dpal and the abbot Grags pa gzon pa. 
The children of the sku Zan Grags pa rgyal mts’an 
were the sku Zan Kun dga’ don grub, (294) the 
dPon po Rin c’en rgyal mts’an, the sku zan Ye Ses 
kun dga’, the dPon mo Jo bo K’yed adren dpal the 
dPon mo mGon, the dPon mo dPal Idan abum,‘ 
seven children between brothers and sisters. The sku 
Zan Grags pa rgyal mts’an went to China; king 
Ol ja du, having filled with c’a# a crystal cup“ 
decorated with peacocks,“ gave it to him, saying: 
“As you are the uncle of all the clans, you are also 
my uncle,,, and he appointed him Hu Sri” (29 6), 
du dben $a of dBus, gTsan and mNa’ ris skor gsum, 
judge with (the badge of the) second gem with a 
tiger’s head, and he issued a decree, the equivalent of 
a diploma, (conferring upon him the authority of a 
judge) over the three C’ol ka of Tibet up to Sin kun. 
The king of China gave him an edict and a diploma 
which made him Lord of the lay and religious com- 
munities of the Zva lu myriarchy up to this side of 
the T’on la, on the frontiers between the land of Ts’al 
and that of the dPon mo Buddha-sriheru[ha}. At 
that time the lands below gNam lha lo t’og, on this 
side of the Gam pa pass up to Yul la span c’e, the lay 
and religious communities, the monasteries,“ and the 
households beginning with those of Kun dga’ ra ba, 
(304) gNas gzi C’or bu skor, together with Ru c’a, 
sMon gro, rTa me’og k’ab byed glin, Ra srog and rGya 
mts’o; to the North many (places), beginning with Dar 
rgan ru ba,sTag blon ru ba, dBus p’u ru ba, K’an gsar 
of Rin c’en sgan, Bya sgan, rGyal ‘og of dGe sdins, 
gSer lag, the feud of 1Can adral, etc.“ After this he 
conferred upon him the charge of t’on ji du dben ¥a& 
and he gave him the diploma with a tiger’s head, which 
invested him with power over the myriatchy of Zva 
lu, (30 6) and appointed him dBan bu ®” bSod rgyal, 
Nam mk’a’ dmar po, dBan hui k’rims la dba and 
mytiarch. This myriarch, who delighted in adminis. 
tering justice, and had received from the Emperor of 
China a judge’s office, did not boast of his office. 
Later he made the leather door on the Southern wing, 
the temple of intermediate circumambulation, the 
mGon k’an in the entrance temple to the East, the 
four great ways of access to the entrance temple on the 
present Northern side, the paintings within projecting 
arches,*") the frames of turquoise enamel, the tiles ® 
decorated with a golden gafjira, on the gSer k’an, the 
three-storied domes of Chinese style,*” the two-storied 
ones of the other temples; inside he placed numberless 
images of the Tathagatas, variously decorated with a 
hundred and one kinds of colours, and (31 4) particu- 
larly on the leather door 108 Buddhas of the three times. 
With the purpose of spreading the communities of 
monks, he established (the division between) married 
monks*® and regular monks; ©” he established for the 
former religious rules (to be observed) continually; he 
assigned to the monks three of small coins ® each, 
taken from the taxes (paid) by the lay communities; 
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he also promised to give the monks the clothes they 
needed, and established feuds for the great religious 
ceremonies, to be performed in the first four months 
of the four seasons. 

(344) In the year iron-ape ® the lord of the Law 
Bu ston rin po c’e, who was then 31 years old, came 
to Zva lu. 

(35 4) In that year that same lord of the Law 
(Bu ston) built a temple with dwellings for the monks, 
centering it round a hermitage which was in Ri p’ug 
of Zva lu, blessed because a mc’od rten stood there, 
in which some ¢s’a ts’a were placed, with the image 
of the protecting deity of Jo bo rje Lha geig (Atisa) 
who had resided there. 

(35 6) Then, the sku Zam Kun dga’ don grub 
having furnished the necessary means, the Lord of 
the Law (Bu ston) traced the outlines, together with 
the explicative inscriptions, of the paintings on four 
sides of the temple of Zva lu; i. e. to the West the glo- 
bal mandala of rDo rje dbyins, to the South the 
global mandala of dPal me’og rigs, to the North 
the global mandala of the Kun rig, to the East the 
mandala of the mystical families, globally expressed, 
of aJam dpal,© lord of the verbal plane of the 
absolute, and dedicated in the temple of the bsTan 
agyur all the Sastra already translated in Tibet.” 
He translated those which had not yet been translated, 
completed those which were not complete and also 
put there his own works. 

(384) After the Lord of men, incarnation of 
rNam t’os sras, the sku Zan Grags pa rgyal mts’an, 
his son, the sku zan Kun dga’ don grub, became 
dPon of Zva lu. (The Emperor) gave him the 
diploma of #’on ji du dben fa and made him judge of 
the three ¢’ol k’a of Tibet: he took the diploma with 
the tiger-headed seal, investing him with the Zva lu 
myrtiarchy. The Emperor successively gave him all 
the dignities and offices his father had had; indeed 
he became more powerful than his father. He had 
paintings made on the (38 6) pavillion, above, on the 
four corners (of the upper story), the temple of Ts’e 
dpag med, the temple of the bsTan agyur; the walls ™ 
Hy the temple of the sixteen Arhats, together with the 
temple Nan poi bDe Idan.™ His sons were dKon 
mc’og rgyal mts’an and the great acarya dNos grub 
rgyal mts’an (394) who died young; his daughters: 
Jo mo pad ma, Jo bo dar ra, Jo bo rdo ra etc. Then, 
before going to (the Hor country), the sku Zam Kun 
dga’ don grub left his authority to the son of dPon mo 
dkar abum, namely to the sku Zan Ye Ses kun dga’, 
to whom he confided the regency of Zva lu; recom- 
mending him to rule in a pure manner, he gave him 
the diploma of his office together with the imperial 
letters; he also gave him the authenticated ® imperial 
edicts, by which his father had been invested with 
the offices of T’on ji du dben Ja and of mt’un gon. 

(40 4) Among the sisters ©” of the sku Zan Ye Ses 
kun dga’, Jo bo K’ye adren™ dpal married aJam 
dbyans Don yod dpa! bzan poand bore the Lama Kun 
dga’ rgyal mts’an; dPon ma dpal Idan married the si 
tu Kan dga’ rdo rje, dPon mo dGon™ married 


rGyal bzan po (40 5) Yin ii ti; dPon 
abum married i Sar pa and had eens in 
him; dPon mo rdo ra (daughter of Kun dpa’ den 
grub) married dPon ‘Od zer sen ge™ and aie h qd : 
son who obtained the myriarchy of Lho, Jo bes 4 
ma married Si tu aP’ags pa dpal; dPon mo in 
re] married nag dban Grags pa reyal mts'an on 
Ye Ses kun dga’s sons were the sku Zan Legs pa di 
ao “ rNam reyal dpal bzan po, a 
414) After him the sku Zan Legs 
became dPon of Zva lu. The Eanes of chine 
gave him the diploma investing him with an office 
equivalent to that of Go f’o ji du dben S4™ and with 
the miliarchy of Zva lu. He ruled well. Also the 
second (son) du dben ta rNam reyal dpal bzan po 
took the office of (du) dben Sa and governed. a 
rgyal dpal bzan po had no son, but a daughter bDa 
mo bsTan adsin rgyal mo, whom he gave in wae 
riage to the Situ of rTse c’en™ (416) and a son was 
born: the bDag po, P’o rgod k’yun rgyal. The sku 
Zan Legs pa don grub had five children, between those 
he had from the first and second wife. Of those he 
had before, the eldest was the monk, abbot of rTsod 
the second was the sku Zan rGyal la ba and the youn 
gest the monk who resided in mT’on sman of Zva lu, 
From the sku Zan rGyal la ba to the sku #an tNam 
rgyal dpal bzan there were one or two dPon of Zva lu, 
The sku Zan rDo rje dpal bzafh and (424) rDo rie 
rgyal mts’an [text corrupt]; these two brothers had 
three sons: the sku Zan dPal abyor ba, the Lord of the 
Law C’os rgyal ba and the sku Zan Rig pa pa. 
These also had no male issue. By the king at rGyal 
mk’ar rtse, the lineage of the sku Zan rTse giiis pa 
was interrupted. As to Legs pa don grub’s second 
issue, born from sNe mo t’on pa’s daughter, the eldest 
was the sku Zan Don rgyal, the second was the sku 
Zan incarnation of Rigs Idan, the precious Lord of 
the Law bKra Sis (42 6) rgyal _mts’an dpal bzan po. 
The youngest was the Nag dban po. The sku Zan 
Don rgyal ba had three sons; the eldest was the sku 
Zan Sans rgyas pa, the second the Lord of the Law 
Rin c’en ajam dbyans, the youngest sku Zan rGyal 
c’en pa. Sans rgyas’s sons were the sku Zan Rin c’en 
bzan po pa, the Lord of the Law Dus ak’or ba, Sans 
rgyas dpal abyor ba, the sku Zan Legs pa pa, the 
Lord of the Law Kun dga’ shin po pa and the sku 
Zan INa ajam pa.. The son of the sku Zan Rin c’en 
bzan po (43 2) was the sku Zan Rin c’en pa. 

The sons of rDo rje dban p’yug*” were the sku 
Zan sLob dpon Rin c’en and Nam mk’a’ mc’og grub 
dpal bzaf po. The latter, before becoming 2 monk, 
had had relations™ with the daughter of mTs’al pa 
dPon ka ra, who bore him a daughter and two sons, 
Slob dpon Blo gsal pa and the acarya P’yog las 
ram par rgyal ba, He gave his daughter in mare 
riage to aBrag ram, and she bore him the gNer c’en 
A mo gha pa. (43 b) This sku Zan Lord of the Law, 
when he was still young was firm in the thought of the 
Law, and although his father’s elder brother,” the sku 
zan Ye $es kun dga’, invited him to help him to rule, 
he refused. On that occasion he asked the Lord of 
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w Bu ston rin po c’e to bestow upon him the 
seen devoted (inane and from him he heard the 
dPal dus kyi ak’or lo and other instructions. (446) 
He met the glorious Lama dam pa and many other 
noble beings. (45 4) As to the sku Zan Blo gsal pa, at 
the age of seven he took monastic vows with the all- 
knowing Bu ston, and up to rs years of age he was 
comprised among the four (masters) of Zva lu. 

(460) The sku Zan P’yogs las rnam par rgyal ba 
married dPon mo Lha Icam from aBron rtse, and 
she bore him the sku Zan dPal abyor, who married 
dPon Sams rgyas adsom, the daughter of the Sa skya 
pa mGon po, and they had five sons; the sku zan 

recious Lord of the Law and supreme scholar mC’og 
sgtub dPal bzan po, (46 6) the Lord of the Law 
P’un ts’ogs pa, the sku Zan rGyal ba rnam sras, the sku 
zan Legs pa bkra Sis.“ The sku Zan rGyal ba rnam 
sras married the mK’ar k’a pa’s daughter, who bore 
him the sku Zan, the precious Lord of the Law bSod 
nams mc’og sgrub dpal bzan po. 

This clan of the ICe had 1Ce Blo Idan sgom pa 
and 1Ce mDo sde sen ge and other keepers of ascetic 
methods and many lotsavas like the lotsva of ICe 
dGa’ bai dpal, the lotsiva 1Ce bKra Sis rtsegs, the 
lotsiva 1Ce Klu mes, ect. 

(47 6) If now one wishes to know which were 
the Bla dpon of Zva lu, we can answer that three were 
known as such: (48 a) 1Ce bTsun Ses rab abyun gnas, 
his younger brother Ses rab ye Ses and P’o po gY¥u 
og sgra gser bzan. gYu t’og sgra, having left the 
religious rules, became dPon (48 6) and left the see 
to K’yun po grags sen ge. The latter entrusted it to 
the abbot mNon pa pa. In the latter’s times lived 
1Ce abum. In the times of 1Ce abum and of aBum 
dar, gZon nu brtson pa of Zva lu was abbot;™ in 
the second part of aBum dar’s life and at the time 
of aBum brtan, Va c’os byan pa; (48 6) at the time 
of A mes c’en po Sans rgyas, Bu ston sen ge ‘od. 
At the time of Sa skya blo gros and of the sku Zan 
rNa sgra, the abbot aDul adsin.“» At the time of 
the sku Zan mGon po dpal, and for three years of the 
sku Zan rDo rje dban p’yug, the abbot Grag gon pa. 
In the second part of the life of the sku Zan Grags pa 
tgyal mts’on, Kun dga’ don grub and in the first of Ye 
3es kun dga’ the all-knowing Buston. In the second 
part of Ye Ses kun dga’s life and in the first part 
of Legs pa don grub’s life (49 a) (Buston’s) spiritual 
disciple, rNam rgyal.“? In the second part of the 
sku Zan Legs pa don grub’s life and in the first of 
tNam rgyal dpal bzan, aJam dbyans grags pa rgyal 
mts‘an.) In the second part of the sku Zan rNam 
tgyal dpal bzan’s life and in the first of the rGyal 
la ba, mK’as grub Sans rgyas rin c’en pa.™ In the 
second part of the sku Zan rGyal la ba’s life the 
Precious aK’rul Zig Ts’ul k’rims rgyal mts’an. Never- 
theless all the abbots began to le dated when the 
all-knowing Bu ston took possession of the see; as 
to these dates and to the dates of his death, Bu ston the 
all-knowing was born in the year of the tiger ®” and 
arrived in the see at the age of 31, in the year iron- 
ape™ and for 37 years he ruled the see. When this 


all-knowing was 67 years old, his spiritual son, the 
Lord of the Law, who was born in the year of 
the horse and was 39 years of age, in the year of 
the ape ® (50 4) in the fourth day of the first winter 
font came to the see and ruled it for 33 years. The 
all-knowing (Buston) at the age of 75, 1n the year 
wood-dragon ® in the month of the constellation C’u 
stod,™ in the twenty-first day passed away. 

(s0 6) The Lord of the Law, his spiritual son, at 
the age of 71, in the year of the dragon, in the 
tenth month according to the Mongol calendar, the 
second day, at sunset, passed away. 

(514) The Lord of the Law Grags pa rgyal mts’an, 
who was born in the year of the serpent, in this 
same year ® came to the see and ruled it for 16 years. 
In the interval the see was entrusted to the mK’as 
grub Sans rgyas dpal rin pa.) 

(51 6) The latter ruled the see for eight years, then 
he went to La stod. He died in his year, the year 
of the dragon (524); then again the see was ruled 
by the Lord of the Law, Grags pa rgyal mts’an, for 
36 years, which summed up with the former years 
are $2 years (1451). 

After him the see was entrusted to the great lama, 
the aKrul zig, the venerable Lord, the mK’yen rtse 
mNa’ bdag, aJam dbyans grags pa rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan po,* who at the age of 84, in the year of the 
dragon,™ in the tenth month of the Mongol calendar, 
in the month of sMig drug, in the fifteenth day, 
passed away. 

(52 6) aK’rul Zig Ts’ul k’rims rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan po, who was born (litt: had as the year of his 
birth) the year of the hare,” at the age of 42, in the 
year of the ape,” in the month rGyal,” came to the 
see and ruled it for 27 years; (534) at the age of 
75, in the year of the snake,” in the tenth month 
according to the Mongol calendar, on the twenty, 
seventh day, he passed away. 

(53 6) The all-knowing mC’og grub bzan po,™ 
born in the year of the horse,” at the age of $3, in 
the year of the dog,” in the month rGyal, on the 
tenth day, came to the see and ruled it for seventeen 
years. At the age of 69, in the year of the tiger,” 
on the first day of the month of T’a skar,™ at 
sundown, he passed away. 

(544) aJam dbyans bées bsfien bzan po reyal 
mts’an, born in the year of the horse,” at the age 
of 69, in the year of the hare,” in the month rGyal, 
on the fifteenth day came to the see and ruled it for 
eleven years, and at the age of eighty, in the year of 
the ox,”" in the month C’u stod, on the tenth day, 
he passed away. 

The peerless Lord of the Law Rin c’en rigs 
adsin?” rgyal po, born in the year of the snake,” at 
the age of $9, in the year of the tiger,” in the month 
Sa ga,” on the eighteenth day, came to the see and 
tuled it for twelve years.” 

dKon me’og ts’ul k’rims, born in the year of the 
ox,” in the year fire-hare,”” in the eleventh month 
according to the Mongol calendar, came to the see 
and ruled i for eight years.“ The Lord of the Law 
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bSod nams rgyal mts’an pa, born in the year of the 
ox,””) at the age of 31, in the year water-sheep,™ in the 
month C’u stod, on the seventeenth day came to the see 
and ruled it for eleven years.” After him Lhai btsun 
po blo bzan bstan pa, born in the year fire-hare 7) 
(ss a) at the age of 67, in the year fire-bird,” in the 
month sNron,”’ on the seventeenth day ascended the see. 

All these things” according as they are in the 
guide of the most holy T’ugs rje c’en po,”” taking as 
a base the list of its abbots, the old people’s narra- 
tives, Don grub rgyal mgon’s phifcloeeal works, 
written according to the method of the all-know- 
ing master of Kaliyuga, and above all extracting 


information from the biographies whose tan 
useful, like those of the ee ce ancient ace e 
the Lord of the Law, the sku Zan Rin ¢’en mk’ - 'b 
me’og grub dpal bzan po,” and that vajra of aii 
ted times, who were dGe ap’el of sNe mo, etc. he ae ° 
is called Mangala-amogha-siddhi, i. e. (in Tibetan) 
bKra Sis don grub, rightly disposed (all these thin ‘ 
in writings (which preserve those memories), ae 
indestructible manner; this he did for the good of all 
future beings and for the advantage of the great pro, 
geny of the sku Zan, the lamas lords of that Boake, 4 
of Tibet which is the glorious gSer k’an of Fy t 
May good increase. : 


FROM THE CHRONICLES OF GYANTSE 


(ta) The yon bdag aBum jieg was descended ftom 
Gra rgod adon btsan?” of upper mDo k’ams; he 
wore an armour made of a hundred tiger skins, he 
seized brown bears by the paws and the was the son- 
inlaw of king Ge sar of K’rom. Trusting to the 
Sa skya pa’s glorious teachings he settled in the gTsan 
region and got to sNar rham, and followed the sect 
of the ancient school of esoteric formulas. His son 
was the acatya Nam mk’a’ byan c’ub, the latter’s son 
was the master Nam mk’a’ lhun grub; the Iatter’s 
son was the acarya Nam mk’a’ bzan po. He had 
three sons: the eldest was the dPon brTson agrus rdo 
tje; the second the acarya Grags brtson, the youngest 
gZon nu ap’ags. The eldest was one of the four 
mnasters (magicians) ie his time), like Nam mk’a’ 
grags of che mC’ims clan of sNart’an. The youngest 
was the secretary of the Ti sri Grags ‘od of the Bla 
bran k’an gsar.2 The second went into the upper 
country, depending on the great (Sa skya) resi 
dence etc. While he was in the great feud” of 
sTag t’og, he had from Ses rab maa son who was 
named dPon rGyal mts’an bzan po. As he was of 
good birth and fine appearence and proficient in 
writing, the Zva lu pa” elected him mi dpon of 
Eastern Ra dsa. He married Lha mo dpal™ and 
had three sons; in the year po fia," according to the 
Indian calendar, Dpal Idan bzan po saw the light.2” 

The latter was lofty through the glory of his me- 
rits, he had an unbreakable faith in the teachings of 
the Victorious, was excellent among all the scholars 
of the world, the diadem of all those who overthrow 
the opposers of religion and he had several heavenly 
virtues; with his wisdom he enlightened the dark- 
ness of the world, pervading it with a great glow. 
In the year iron-ape (1320) his younger brother dPal 
Idan rin c’en pa was born; the roots of faith were 
extremely firm in him and the branches of his 
munificence spread over the ten points of space; (2 4) 
he possessed the splendour of the king of the 
Yaksa.”” In the year fire-tiger (1326) the honourable 
sTag dar po was born.” 


The eldest, when he was thirteen or fourteen 
went to sTe po in IDan yul,”” to learn the scriptures 
according to the [Dan system. As the place pleased 
him,” he buile a dwelling there and had the vision of 
1Dan ma dban gyal, his family’s Protecting deity,7" 
At the age of sixteen, in the year water-bird (13 32), he 
went to Sa skya, the great see. By virtue of ie karmic 
connection derived from a vow he had made in a 
preceding life, and thanks to his deeds, which had 
determined relations of lord and protégé between 
the Sa skya pa and himself, he met the master of K’an 
gsar and became his officer.” Soon he asked him to 
be appointed” in the bZi t’og. In that same year 
he went back (to his lands). Then at the age of 
seventeen, in the year wood-dog (1334), he went back 
to the (Sa skya pa’s) residence; he was employed by 
the K’an gsar pa as an official in the bZi t’og’s palace. 
Being very capable in writing, he became first se- 
cretary. Then he invited from Rol skam to [Dan 
yul the great master of dPyal aP’ags rgyal ba, who 
consecrated his dwelling. His mother with her two 
elder sons asked to take the eight vows of lay devotees; 
he added to his first name the name of his master, 
being called ftom that time aP’ags pa dpal bzan po; 
the younger brother assumed the name of aP’ags pa 
rin c’en; their mother, in the same way, that of Ma 
cig Lha mo sman. At this time aP’ags pa rin c’en 
had a vision of Ts’ogs kyi bdag po (Ganapati) gNod 
sbyin dban po. At the age of eighteen, in the year 
of the boar (1335), he went back once again to the 
residence (Sa skya). In the Lha k’an bla bran he 
met the master C’os kyi rgyal mts’an pa. 

Having become his intimate” and having atten- 
ded to the most important affairs, he urged that dGe 
bies dGe adun rgyal mts’an of Ron po might accept 
him in his retinue in the expedition against the Lho 
dun,” (which he was preparing). At the age of 
twenty-three, in the year iron-dragon (1340), he went 
as a lay companion”? (in the retinue) of dGe bies, 
and in Lho dun the enemies” were destroyed. 
In the seventh month of the year water-horse (1342) 
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he went back to the see to present propitiatory offer- 
ings for the deceased 7 dGe bies. Then, while the 
bDag c’en Don yod rgyal mts’an was residing in the 
gZi t’og, he gave propitiatory gifts to all, beginning 
with those honourable (lords). When he asked to 
occupy the place of the dGe bées, the bDag c’en 
said to him: “Although you are worthy of being a 
nai Cen, it is necessaty that you go to conquer the Lho 
dun ,.. (44) and therefore he gave him the badges,” 
diplomas and letters **? appointing him to replace the 
dGe bies. Acthe age of twenty-five, in the year water- 
horse (1342), he went to bZan yul. Among the four 
offices corresponding to the (four) sections in which 
Sa skya was divided, the dGe bies dGe adun rgyal 
mts’an had chat of Sar k’a; as he was appointed in 
his place he was exalted as the glorious Sar k’a pa.” 
Having conquered the Dun ren,™ as the clergy and 
laymen were pacified, the Sa skya pa hierarch too had a 
high opinion of him;7» in the year water-sheep (1343), 
when he was twenty-six, he founded the monastery o' 
Sol bla tsam, where the excellent scholar, the mK’an 
cen Rin c’en bsod nams bzan po resided. Next he 
provided for a summer retreat for C’os lun ts’ogs pa.” 

At the age of thirty, in the year fire-boar (1347) 
(the Sa skya pa lama) of bZit’og gave him the inves- 
titure with the annexed letters-patent as administrator 
of Western Lho brag. 

At he age of thirty-one, in the year of the mouse 
(1448) (46) he obtained from the chief of dBus and 
rom the Sar k’a pa that they should have sincere 
intentions’ towards each other. Ac thirty-three, in 
the year iron-tiger (1350), he married the dPon mo Pad 
ma, daughter of the sku Zan of Za lu Kun dga’ don 
grub, descended from the Hor; she was sixteen, having 
been born in the year wood-boar (1335), and the sku 
zan gave him as his daughter’s dowry the feud of 
1Can ra, with its temple and sacred objects. And he 
named his younger brother aP’ags pa rin c’en admin- 
istrator.™ Then he provided for the C’os lun ts’ogs 
pa, which was the monastery chosen as the chief see by 
the great scholar Rin c’en gon nu. In the year of 
the mouse (1360) he founded the temple of Lha rgyal 
dkar po in P’ag ri. In some writings we find that 
in the year of the dragon he founded Lhun grub rdson 
in Gam pa. As the various traditions differ, the 
question is difficult to solve for those whose intel- 
ligence is scanty, but the wise, by compating the in- 
dications of time and examining the dates (identify) 
those two (incomplete) references with the years iron- 
mouse and water-dragon (1352). If the eldest (of 
the two brothers) aP’ags pa, at the age of thirty-four 
and fifty-two really built (those two temples) it is befit- 
ting that the discernment of intelligent people should 
later investigate. (5 a) In the year watet-dragon (1352) 
when he was thirty-five, he put his trust, as if they had 
been his chaplains, in the so-called four sections (of the 
Law), i.e. in the glorious lama of C’os lun ts'ogs, in that 
of Ts’ogs c’en, in that of dGe adun sgan and in that 
of Bye rdsi ts’ogs, who preserved unaltered the tra- 
dition of the Kashmiri pandita’s* teaching. He 
Presented them, as a sign of homage, with many 


offerings. In that year he destroyed the Lho dun in 
Rin ¢’en sgan and in the environs of P’ag ti. 

In the following year the Sar dun” led by Don 
grub dar, having vanquished the Gur minister of Grum 
pa and having asked to make an act of submission, 
it is said that he let them remain in his retinue. In 
the year wood-horse (1354) his younger brother aP’ags 
pa rin c’en pa went to Lho brag and conquered 
the Lho dun and hence deserved well of dBus. 
In the year wood-goat (1355) he asked the lama of the 
Lha k’an bla bran to appoint him administrator of 
mDol byun,™ and he did so. When the eldest brother 
was forty, in the year fire-bird (1357), called according 
to the Indian system gser ap'yah,”™ the lord of men 
Kun dga’ ap’ags pa was born to him of Ma gcig pad 
ma, then twenty-three years of age, in 1Can ra. 

(5 6) bDe yans sbyans’s consecration was made 
in 1Can ra, in an ample manner, by masters at whose 
head was the all-knowing Buston rin po c’e; he asked 
for initiation and offered a mandala in which had 
been employed nine sras of gold in all. In the year 
earth-dog (1358), to obtain permission to found a 
temple on the mountain of Sam bu rtse dgu, he sent 
(to the Chinese court) the dPa’ si Mig pa Kun dga’ 
dpal ba, father and son, from 1Can ra, both retinue 
oF Kar ma pa Ran abyun rdo rje, who was then going 
to the Chinese Emperor,*? and with him C’os ‘od.” 
In the year earth-boar (1359) Ma gcig Pad ma pa 
who had reached her twenty-fifth year, giving birth 
to a son, her karmic causes having matured, passed 
from this life. Hence he dedicated a statue of rJe 
btsun sgrol ma, made of silver according to the In- 
dian style, its proportions having as their unity of 
measure the (dead woman's) thumb, decorated with 
all sorts of gems. When the elder brother reached the 
age of forty-three, that is in the year iron-mouse (1360) 
the T’ai dben (6) Blo gros rgyal mts’an conferred 
an office upon him and appointed him Nan c’en 
of the bZi t’og palace; hence he was called the Nan 
c’en aP’ags pa dpal bzan po. He took upon him- 
self the offices of greater trust?” in the bZi t’og, in 
Lha c’en and in Lha rtse and great spiritual and 
material peace accrued to all men. In the year iron- 
elephant (1361), when the Nan c’en was forty-four, he 
married the daughter of the dPon c’en dBan p’yug 
dpal, named dPal Idan bSod nams abum, celebrated 
under her other name of dPon mo c’en mo, from 
whom in the year of the hare (1363) was born the 
honourable Grags pa.™ In the first month of the 
year wood-dragon (1364) the Tai dben Blo gros rgyal 
mts’an passed from this life and bDag po Kun dga’ 
rin c’en of the bZi t’og charged him to bring presents to 
sNeu gdon™ saying that the dsvi t« Byan (c’ub) rgyal 
(mts’an) and the Nan c’en aP’ags pa were on good terms 
due to preceding relations; hence in the fourth month 
he set off. But the acarya of gZis k’ab rNam reyal 
and C’en po Ses rab bzan and the dPa’ 3i of Zad, 
dKon me’og 7” plotted evil plans, and they told him 
that the bsvi tu Byan rgyal?” was ill.” The Nan 
c’en aP’ags pa together with his followers was sur- 
rounded in Rin spuns, then led to aGrva p’yi ts’on 
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adus, and his saintly behaviour which had been 
profitable to dBus and gTsan was slandered.™ 

Although some people devoid of any religious or 
civil decorum (tried to do him harm), through the grace 
of the Sa skya clan, beginning from the C’os rje, the 
glorious bla ma lofty bSod nams rgyal mts’an, through 
the mercy bestowed upon him by the three precious 
gems, through the merits of (his wife) the princess ™ 
and the regard he had shown for the acarya of C’os lun 
ts’ogs and for the lama of Sa dbyun, due also to the 
unerring truth of the connection between cause and 
effect, to the cuirass of moral energy of his elder bro- 
ther aP’ags pa rin c’en and of his other relatives 
residing in their fiefs and to the attachment ™ of his 
soldiers” for their chief (like the devoted layman of 
Yar kluns, etc.) and to the performance of his duty, in 
which he had shown a perseverance beyond all ima- 
gination, through the combination of all these causes 
and good omens, on the fifteenth day of the ninth 
month, without receiving any damage, like a lotus flo- 
wer issuing from the mud untouched by any sin, as if 
drawn by a silken rope,” he arrived through Ron po, 
rDsa rgyab, P’o ma and rGyan ro, ete. 

In that same year, in the ascending fortnight, the 
dPa 3i C’os ’od” arrived in sNa rims, bearing from 
the Mongol emperor T’o gan t’i mur, together with 
gifts, the diploma of Nan c’en and the permission to 
build the temple on the Sam bu rtse dgu mountain. 
When the Nan c’en reached the age of forty-eight, in 
the year, according to the Indian calendar, sNa ts’og 
dbyig,” that is in the year wood-snake (1365), he in 
accordance with good astrological conjunctions founded 
tTse c’en, mK’ar k’a, Lhun grub rtse in Pa snam, and 
particularly he laid the foundations of the great palace 
called rGyal mk’ar™ rtse, which in ancient times 
was (the royal palace) of the mNa’ bdag c’en po.” 

(8 a) In this same year, from his marriage with the 
dPon mo c’en mo, was born he who is celebrated by 
the name of: great ascetic Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal 
mts’an dpal bzan po, at the same time the son of the 
Nan c’en aP’ags pa and of his brother. In the year 
fire-horse (1366) the Nan c’en aP’ags pa dpal, who 
had reached his forty-first year, laid the foundations 
of the temple of rTse c’en and repaired the enclosure 
and the turret. 

When the Nan c’en aP’ags pa was fifty, in the 
year fire-goat (1367) he met in brGya gron the daugh- 
ter of the chiliacch of sMon agro dGe sfien pa and 
of bSam grub adsom, whose name was Byan sems 
bzan mo dpal, and as she was an uncommon being, 
as a sign that a bodhisattva would be born as her 
son, in that year the dpa’ i dGon c’en arrived from 
the “impetial) Court, bearing from the Mongol king 
T’o gan t’i mur the title of gywi lo ta bo fai svi tu,” 
greater than that of svi tu, a crystal seal and the third 
gem with a golden tiger’s head, the round golden 
patent,™ gifts of foodstuffs and flasks,” the royal 
diploma investing him with the office of f’u gon,” 
from sKu ril t’og upwards and from Gans ba bzan 
po downwards, and on this side of aBri mts’ams®” 
Gans dkar po as his apanage,™ soap™ for the queen 


and shel ka™ for the prince and zam dkoy 70 
minister, and the di (cm of du dben ta ee om 
for the younger brother aP’ags pa rin c’en, : 

When the C’os rje, the glorious, lofty blama bSod 
nams rgyal mts’an dpal,™ went to dBus,he begged hi 
to perform the consecration of ICan ra, and Levine 
invited those of the monastery of gNas riiin, the samen 
cement of the diploma he had received was given 
In that same year Hor bSod nams dpal was born.>” 

(9 a) In the year earth-monkey (1368) Kun dpa’ 
dpal da ra k’a c’e”® arrived; he had been invited b 
the Emperor, who had given him the diploma of 
“ strengthener ,, of the teaching, buttons and 
cloth for his clothes, together with good presents of 
foodstuffs. In that same year he completed the temple 
of rTse c’en, the veranda with thirty-six pillars and 
the chapel with eight pillars. This bDag c’en t’ai 
bsvi tu died in his fiftythird year, in the year iron-dog 
(1370) on the fifth day of the first month, in his private 
toom a mo = rTse c’en. 

After him his younger brother, aP’ags pa tin c’ 
du dben Sa, with the etre of aecomnpluking his 
elder brother’s pure wishes as regards religion, of 
fered many gifts to the monks of the monasteries of the 
upper and lower part of the gTsan region, beginning 
with those of the great see (Sa skya). 

(96) In the fifth month he founded the palace 
and the assembly-hall in the rTse c’en temple. In 
his fifty-second year, in the year iron-boar (1371) in 
the eighth month, he invited to the great monastery 
of rTse c’en the incomparable fia dpon Kun dga’ 
dpal,™ master and disciples, about six hundred per- 
sons in all; he begged him to become its abbot and 
he founded the school for the explanation of the Law, 
collecting there almost all the spiritual preceptors 
(kalydnamitra) of dBus, gTsan and K’ams.™ aP’ags 
pa du dben Sa, at the age of fifty-three, in the year 
earth-mouse (1372) together with the dPon Kun dga’ 
ap’ags pa, went on a visit" to the master’s great resi 
dence, the glorious Sa skya, where he did perfect ho- 
nour to all the family, beginning with Kun dga’ rin 
c’en of the bZi t’og and the four classes of dignitaries 
of the various palaces. 

(10a) The dPa’ % C’os ’od returned once more 
to the Chinese court; the king of the Mongols had 
(meanwhile) conferred upon him (viz. aP’ags pa) the 
office of bsvi tu, with the seal belonging to it.” He 
notified the diploma appointing him aP’ags pa rin 
c’en; hence his name was changed into that of aP’ags 
tin c’en du dben Sai drun tai bsvi ty. Having given to 
the honourable Kun dga’ ap’ags pa (his nephew) the 
office of Nan c’en and the diploma of tv gon, he 
went back. In the year wood-hare (1375) in brGya 
gron, Byah sems bzan mo dpal™® bore aP’ags pa rin 
c’en’s son; he had no rivals as a warrior and was the 
right honourable dBan rgyal ap’ags pa. 

(106) The bsvi tw aP’ags pa rin c’en, in the year 
fire-dragon (1376) at the age of fifty-seven, in the 
seventh month, passed away. 

(11a) The bDag c’en (Kun dga’ ap’ags pa) at the age 
of twenty-three, in the year earth-sheep (1379) founded 
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the sPel mo c’e in mDol byun and appointed as admi- 
nistrator gNas brtan ap’el ba. At the age of twenty- 
eight in the yeat wood-mouse (1384) he made a census®™ 
of the laymen and men of religion, of the families, * 
of the Tibetans and of the aBrog pa, which was called 
“ p'yi rabs p'an pai deb gter nag leb tu stad pa grub, 

At twenty-nine, in the year wood-elephant (1385) 
in the third month, the fiend of madness entered the 
brain of some men, but although there were insults 
and slander against the bDag c’en, nevertheless as 
the rays of the sun of his merits hurt the eyes ©” of the 
evil birds living in the gloomy spaces, he blinded 
them. In the year firecox (1397) when he was forty- 
one, through the right honourable Hen du c’en po of 
Yar abrog, (those who had injured him) asked for his 
grace and through his great compassion (10 5) they 
obtained it, This great lord of men, who caused the 
lotus garden of the created beings which are upon 
earth to prosper, completed the lofty temple of rGyal 
mk’ar rtse, called bSam ap’el rin po c’e. 

(12.4) Having now to speak of the great saintly 
king’s birth, we will say that he was conceived by his 
mother in the year earth-dragon (1388), and was born 
in the sixth month of the year earth-serpent (1389). 

(13 5) From the master of dPyal Kun dga’ rgya 
mts’o he obtained the name of Rab brtan kun bzan 
ap’ags pa. 

(14.6) At twenty, in the year earth-mouse (1408) 
called according to the Ind an system Kun adsin,** on 
an order from his father, the saintly Nan c’en Kun 
dga’ ap’ags pa, he performed the ceremony prescri- 
bed by the religious calendar, to satisfy the wish of 
the bDag c’en and of his brother, and on this occa’ 
sion, having assembled a great number of monks 
and laymen, honoured them by distributing (gifts) 
to each of them. 

(164) In the year iron-hare (1421) in the ninth 
month, on the fifteenth day there was a great earth- 
quake and Rin spuns was destroyed; of many other 
towns and villages not even the name was left, In 
the year water-dragon (1412) when the bDag c’en (i. 
¢. his father) was fifty-six, (16) in the second month 
he came to sBad gcod to give a feast®™ for the arrival 
of the ambassadors who had come to invite the king 
of the Law of the great Vehicle on the king of 
China’s part," headed by Ta bzin; having offered 
great gifts to the Ta bzin and to his retinue of about 
five hundred persons, he went back. In the fifth 
month the saintly king of the Great Vehicle moved 
ftom his seat; he then went to meet the right honour- 
able bSod nams dam pa and his nephew and offered 
great gifts, as it was fitting, and also said that his opi- 
nion concerning the teaching of the glorious Sa skya 
was (unchanged) as before, and advised him to take 
the Lha k’an c’en mo.*” In this same year the bdag po 
cen po (17 a), who was considered an incarnation of 
Gans bzan gnod sbyin, began to sicken, and although 
he received the grace of the blessing of the sku Zan 
the Lord of the Law*™” and other masters, on the fifth 
day of the ninth month he passed from life in rGyal 
nse in the Eastern hall. 


After him, in the year water-dragon (1412) in the 
first month, in a well-omened astrological conjunc- 
tion of planets and stars, the saintly lord of men, 
liberal towards the Buddhas’ holy teaching, whose 
name was Kun tu bzan, ascended his father’s throne. 
(17 6) At the age of twenty-five, in this same year 
called rNam rgyal*?) according to the Indian calendar, 
he founded the feud of lCan ra whose revenue were 
assigned to temples;* on this occasion he invited from 
Byan his former lama, the Lord of the highest scholars, 
the Lord of the Law, the c’os rje dGe legs dpal, con- 
sidered an incarnation of the ancient master, the great 
scholar and ascetic, Lhai dban po;*» he was the chief 
of four hundred scholars, who had a thorough know- 
ledge of the revelation and the sciences. Therefore 
he begged him to preside the religious ceremonies.* 

(18a) Above all in this year (water-snake, 1413) 
in the fifth month, eighth day, five Ta bzin, departed 
from the great royal palace,**” with a retinue of about 
five hundred persons, having at their head the Ha 
ho ta bzin®” and the gSun ta bzin sent by the king of 
China, king Ye wan, to invite the Lord of the Law 
the pandita Srigariputra;*” they were also directed to 
proclaim the (imperial) orders to many dignitaries of 
dBus and gTsan, that is to give presents to the Lord of 
the Law T’eg c’en®” and to the Kar ma pa,™” to erect 
(in the monastery of ) mTs’ur pu the golden pinnacle, 
to confer upon the bDag po of the bZi t’og *’ the title 
of Tai Sri, to the bDag po dBan pa the diploma of 
dBan,* to his younger brother that of gu sri, to the 
great abbot of sNar t’an and to the great abbot of 
gNas riiin the brief appointing them gu sri, to bSod 
nams dpal and to Grags pa dpal of Lho the diploma 
of bsvi tu, and what was necessary to whitewash the 
me’od rten aP’ags pa sin k’un® and the diploma 
authorizing him of dBus to reside in the great temple.” 
At this time, in the twelfth month, they arrived. 

(18) The saintly king with his brother, to re- 
ceive the imperial edict, went into the palace,” and 
he had the Ta bin escorted from Ts’on adus. On 
the fifteenth day the diploma was notified to him 
and he assumed the name of g Yun lo ho ta bsvi tu?” 
Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa. They gave him 
many gifts, beginning from the seal, made of a great 
silver bre;*? the use of red stamps®” began in this year. 

The younger brother Rab abyor bzan po had the 
seal investing him with the office of nan c'en. After 
having distributed other gifts also, the Ta bzin went 
to invite the lord of the Law, the pandita residing 
in Byan.® Although in some documents it is said 
that the edict quoted above was proclaimed in the 
year of the horse (1414), in the second month, these 
(data) of ours seem exact. 

At the age of twenty-six, in the year wood-horse 
(1414) the saintly king built on the great river Nan 
c’u an extraordinary bridge, having in the centre six 
arcades *”) and me’od rten of the type called of the 
Bodhisattva, through whose middle the road passed. 

(194) To meet the pandita famous under the 
name of Sakyasti Sariputra mahasvimin,®” who was 
coming, invited by the Ta bZin, the saintly king 
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went to aDol c’un; the monks residing in the various 
monasteries of lower Nan went to meet and honour 
that master with great ceremonies and processions.” 
He then invited him into the temple of |Can ra where, 
as above, he was greatly honoured by the monks of 
upper (Nan) beginning with those of gNas riiin. 

(20 a) In that year the saintly king of the Great 
Vehicle came from China and the notable®* uncle 
and nephew from the upper and lower palace, came 
to the palace (of Gyantse). He invited the C’os rje 
to rGyan gon” and honoured him with the greatest 
homage and veneration, and the latter, extremely 
satisfied, returned to the great see (of Sa skya). 

(244) In the year earth-boar (1419) when the saint- 
ly king was thirty-one, in the month Caitra, on 
the day of the great feast established by the fundamen- 
tal tantra of the Kalacakra, he consecrated a tanka on 
woven stuff, made of twenty-three bolts of light golden 
silken material. 

Having been begged by the notable Nan c’en 
Rab abyor bzan po to consecrate the most important 
objects of cult, the bDag po dBan Nam mk’a’ legs 
came to sTag rtse and on that occasion spoke thus 
to the saintly king: “I want you to become the chief* 
of my second see Lha rtse rdson,,. Therefore in 
the third month of the year wood-dragon (1424) he 
departed” and in the great see (of Sa skya) having 
informed the Lord of the Law of the Great Vehicle 
of the matter, he took possession of Lha rtse; the great 
temple(Lha k’an c’en po) was also entrusted to him.” 

(26 a) In the year wood-snake (1425) when the 
saintly king was thirty-seven years old, he conse- 
crated in the centre of this great monastery *” the lama’s 
vast palace, filled with sacred emblems of the verbal 
spiritual and physical plane; on the upper floor of 
the convent he built his private cell, called gSer po 
mk’a’ spyod; outside the temple a wall encircling it, 
which measured two hundred gZu™ on each side, 
ornamented with sixteen turrets, round which ran 
the circumambulation with great gates on the North 
and South, and a couple of gates both on the East 
and West, namely six gates in all. 

(27 a) At the age of thirty-nine, in the year fire- 
sheep (1427) on the tenth day of the purvasada (July), 
the constellation rgyal and the planet pur ba’ being 
in a perfect and extraordinary conjunction, in a well- 
omened day he consecrated the bKra Sis sgo_man.*#) 

(28 a) When the saintly king was forty-two, in the 
year sheep-dog (1430) in the eleventh month, the 
honourable slob dpon Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an pa, 
having abandoned the heap of his particular desires, died. 

(304) In the year of the mouse (1432) in the 
summer the saintly king consecrated an image of this 
protecting deity, made of woven material, representing 
a great figure of the Buddha, which as soon as created 
beings see it, frees them from the pain of evil destinies. 
Its back was also made of woven material. (306) In 
the year earth-horse (1438) in the fourth month, on the 
day of the full moon (in conjunction) with the con- 
stellation sa ga,"*” being the thirteenth day of the month, 
as the great feast came round which commemorates 


Sakyamuni’s attainment of Supreme enlightenmen 
the ceremony of consecration, in its three mome : 
preparation, essential liturgy and conclusive | ea 
was performed by the sku Zan, the c’os rje Nam 
me'og grub dpal bzan po’s chief disciple that 
the C’os rje P’yogs las rnam rgyal® and by the 
lama Tsan ta pa ete. 

In Rin c’en rtse she who was known b 
of Byan sems bzan na pa,™ in the year eae 
(1435), in the eleventh month passed from life. 

(33.4) The great Lord of the earth, the sainel 
king Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa," at the age of 
fifty-one, in the year earth-sheep (1439), ive. accordin 
to the Indian calendar, in the year called Don grub, 59 ag 
the crops had been damaged by the weather, renewed 
the blocks of the dharani included in the four preat 
Tantras, which had been collected by that second 
omniscient, Bu ston, in whose essential nature all vire 
tues are united, the greatest among all scholars, cor- 
rected them and put them together in the form of 
books; then of the dharanis, which were not included 
therein, but were to be found in the original Tantras 
he made a new collection, called of the hundred, 
thousand dharani, and that the gem of the teachin 
might endure and prosper for a long time, he had 
them cut in kalpadruma wood. 

(34.0) This king, extremely generous towards the 
sacred teaching, at the age of fifty-two, in the year iron- 
ape (1440) built chapels®*' in the centre of the great 
monastery of dPal ak’or sde; he built the me’od rten, 
he erected turrets and encircling walls, he conse, 
crated religious objects, dedicated to the three planes: 
physical, verbal and spiritual; he further built dwell 
ings for the monks who explain the Law and who 
give themselves to ascetic practices, nevertheless he 
did not oppress his subjects. To let them breathe 
or to comfort them, he published an exemption from 
any new tax ®) for three years, as follows: (34 6) “Be 
it well, By the king’s order ® (this) is the word of 
the fai soi ta Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa: to lay 
officers, to administrators of the interior, to married 
people, to young and old, to officials, to ecclesiastical 
communities, to nobles,* to the lay community, to 
the lower classes it is proclaimed. Since last year the 
supply of labour®* for the construction of the monas- 
tery has continued without interruption. Those who 
have worked on it, as regards good deeds, have 
obtained an exceedingly great merit. (354) Although 
the compulsory supply of work (as a service) to the 
State, the requirements of the Government ®” and its 
defence are very important, nevertheless it is also true 
that you have been afflicted for a long time with 
various sorts of work, and I am grateful to you for it. 
Then you have suffered greatly from the tax-collec- 
tors.'s» Therefore, beginning from New Year's day, 
there will be a three years’ exemption. As the hap- 
piness derived from the propagation of the Buddha's 
teaching depends upon those who have it in their 
keeping, the works of spiritual preceptors (kalyanamie 
fr.), the energy displayed in hearing, reflecting, eX” 
plaining, realizing the doctrine, the fact that zeal 
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for the study (of that same doctrine) is considered 
fundamental, all these have a great value. 

“This is so by virtue of the safe rules which define 
the acts chat must be performed and those that must be 
shunned by a person consecrated into the order; such 
a person must not follow a way of life like that of 
common people, who only think about eating and 
drinking. Those who honour the various convents 
and the holy hermitages, both the summer and the 
winter ones, and the three Gems in general and those 
who respect the ten rules or do homage to the monks 
and those who to temples of their own land, (35 4) to 
the me’od rten and to the walls on which the prayer, 
om mani padme bim,, is written ** etc,, make presents 
of clothes, give offerings to whitewash them,“ lamps‘? 
and little Hags and perform the religious services pres- 
cribed by the calendar, let them be diligent. Ler 
hunting be always forbidden in the mountains and 
valleys; on the three feasts of the first and second fort- 
night of each month and in the first, third, fourth 
and eighth month according to the Mongol calendar, 
from the first to the fifteenth day, as the great festi- 
vals of the Buddha then take place, be it forbidden 
to kill animals. Let no fresh meat be introduced into 
the kitchen, nor shall the aBrog pa, on those dates, 
come to do business in meat.“ Let poachers catch 
no antelopes in mountains and valleys and let hun- 
ters® not kill any living creature; let no one fish. 

“To families, lay and religious communities, tax- 
payers, foreigners, tributes, excepting these new 
taxes for war and defence, to be paid in the autumn, 
called “the Alesh tax,,, and those recorded in the bock of 
government taxes, and the minor tithes®” fixed accord- 
ing to the calendar, all other sorts of taxes are condoned. 

(36 a) “The yearly contribution called “‘contribu- 
tion on tea and condiments ,, ,°*) due to the palace,“ 
which is a new imposition of my (reign), this year let it 
be reduced by one third, next year by one half and from 
the year of the dog (1442) let it be completely abo- 
lished and let it not be exacted by the chief treasurer.°” 
Not more than a small bag*” of butter of the first 
quality,°?* due to the palace,” or more than a measure 
of one fiag®* of butter for each srai of wool shall be 
exacted. Let there no longer be anyone who takes 
wool after having taken butter; the books ** of the 
government taxes and also the lists*” of the escorts to 
be supplied from time to time by laymen, let them be 
passed on to the administrator (¢fier pa). As there were 
some who arbitrarily seized the village people and the 
servants attached to the horses of the great stables,*”” 
let the ger pa now set aside two men.” They 
should not be taken §”” at random; exactions of oil for 
the night, bridles, halters, leather saddles ®? should be 
ordered by the first or second ger pa, but cannot be 
exacted directly from private people. 

“Officials who travel on their own account,” let 
them not force people (to serve them) on a long jour- 
ney; let not victuals, supplies of meat, enforced labour 
On stages or stages over (what is necessary) be taken.” 

“Let the collection of taxes not be delegated to 
(one’s own) gier pa.*) Let herds of yak belonging to 


private persons, either Tibetans or aBrog pa, which 
have already been subjected to enforced labour, not be 
employed; ®” if anyone does so, denounce him™ and 
lead him to the palace. 

“Let the various officials and mi dpon and centu- 
tions control what has been given by the lay commu- 
nity to the two gier pa, one of the first and one of 
the second rank. 

“Let officials not accept bribes; *” when collecting 
taxes let them not collect new taxes at their own plea- 
sure, nor let collectors be delegated different (from 
those officially charged with the collection of taxes). 

“Among all the gier pa, those of the first and 
second rank (excepted those appointed to look after 
government taxes, and taxes on meat), the various 
giier pa of the rdso# and the feuds, the gier pa of 
remote countries and all the nobles, are not autho- 
rized to make use of the (government) seal.®” If 
they do so, let officials and lay communities pay no 
attention (to their orders). 

“All the loads coming from P’ag ri, Gam pa, Lha 
rtse, Rin c’en rtse etc., let them be distributed on the 
various stages, as it is written on the letters accom- 
panying them, stamped by the ger pa. All these 
loads (37) must not be deposited untidily to the 
right and left of the open space near the royal palace. 
Let the man who walks Behind the loads see that 
nothing is wrong. Let the gfier pa not send loads at 
their own pleasure, or to do favours.’°*) Those who 
have (on their land) sources of warm water, let them 
not plant (hedges of) thorny plants uphill;®%” let chem 
not take tips. 

“Those who go to (gather) green forage and wheat, 
and all the horsemen who come and go, according to 
the number of horses stated in the letter issued from 
this (palace), let them not exact more esquires than 
those thus prescribed, as more than one esquire every 
two horses is not allowed. Do not let them take 
corn?) and Alour,®™™ let them lead the horses on 
the highroad and not through pathways. Let 
those who accompany the horses not take (pay over 
what is owed to them) for the (established) stages,” 
according to what has been written on the letter. 
Let them not take either supplies in kind or the 
pay of those who go on foot. All the horses on 
the up-hill road, going upwards, let them stop for 
one day in Son nan“? and on the way back, under 
Glan lun; let them not stop in other places at 
their pleasure. In K’yal k’yil mo do not send for 
people to look after horses or to attend to sheep. Be- 
yond that place, let no more than three servants for 
horses and one for mules be obliged to serve; let 
nobles and helots not become collectors of taxes one 
for the other; let the government tax ™ not be exacted 
from the houses and fields to which there is an heir, 
when the master is dead. 

“Roving dogs, highwaymen, armed quarrels, be 
not a motive for offence. If there be a man who 
seriously breaks the rules of good conduct, let him 
be taken and led to the Nan so, and let him be 
punished ®* according to the Mongol law. Let rich 
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laymen and monks, up to this year, not take more than 
four or five measures. Know how to ask” for 
loans of more than three years’ standing and how to 
take them. Do not be envious® of those who are 
above you. Those who have been invested with go- 
vernment offices and have been entrusted with golden 
letters, let them not be bribed *” with money; let the 
mi dpon not exact from lay communities yaks and 
asses for transport. Let the offerings of tea for gover- 
nors, on their arrival and departure, and the use of 
free compliments ™ requested by the various officials, 
like stuff and condiments, be reduced. 

(38 a) “On the death of an official, let his heirs”? 
not succeed to the post he occupied; let tolls not 
be paid to anyone according to old custom, under 
the pretext that they were formerly paid, and let no 
contributions of foodstuffs*” be paid which are not 
prescribed by the law (litt.: arbitrary). 

“ Those who have gone elsewhere in order not to pay 
tribute,” let them be called back, and let their houses 
and fields be given bock to them; if the house is ruined 
he who remains to live in it must repair it. The fields 
of lay communities must not be taken by anyone, neither 
by laymen not by priests nor by anyone of the free sub- 
jects. To those who have emigrated and have then 
been called back, let taxes be condoned for one year, 
and in the following year let one half be condoned 
to them. This is the rule to be followed; be diligent 
in various manners in performing the duties proper to 
those who stay in this country. Let village elders not 
impose taxes without reason. Let government taxes 
be impartial as regards men, beasts and land. As it is 
written in the inscription on the main gate, let asses" 
not be requisitioned for transport for a longer time daily 
than that laid down before. All the Bande and the 
exorcists and the Bon, let them be zealous, each in the 
virtues of his own religion: do not be greedy of flesh and 
animals’ blood. Do not harbour the false opinion that 
it is not a sin to eat the Aesh of slaughtered animals. 
In the banquets given for being restored to health and 
on the occasions of deaths do not kill animals. Know 
how to give and how to receive alms and try to keep 
to a just measure. If any of the free subjects” goes 
against the present ordinance, let them think that they 
have taken no account of me. Through compassion for 
the three Gems with which we all take refuge, let every 
other merit be accomplished according to our wish. 

“ This order of exemption will meet with success; 
so that your bodies and spirits may be in perfect 
condition, be zealous in the two sorts of acts, civil 
and religious. 

“Written in rGyal rtse, on the fifth day of the first 
month according to the Mongol system, of the year 
ironvape (1440). May it be good and well-omened,,. 

(40 2) When the saintly king was fifty-three, in 
the year iron-bird (1551) he obtained the supreme 
realization of the glory of his merits; in fact, so that 
the two accumulations of good, moral and intellectual, 
might be strengthened in the spirit of his father, the 
noble Nan c’en Kun dga’ ap’ags pa, and of his mother 
bZan mo dpal, and of his younger brother the Nan 


cen Rab abyor bzan po, and to purify the stains and 
the karmic propensities in the spirit of Byan sems K 

: . : un 
dga’ rgyal mo, Byan sems Rin ¢’en pa and Byani se 
bzan pas? so that all of them might finally base 
supreme enlightenment, and with the purpose ae 
all the monks should have uninterrupted Tite 
he assigned (as a lasting endowment) for the ceremo ts 
he had established, the feud of Gar spe in rGyan oh 
with land sufficient for eighty-five measures of an 
and a hundred and fifty sacks of butter of the firs, 
quality," made in the pastures of upper and lower 
Naa, the territories belonging to the religious commu, 
nity of “U brag and the aBrog pa of dGe gsar; he made 
the census of the crops of the feud of gYe dmar.9 
furthermore he assigned from sGo gsum in Pag tia 
hundred and fifty small bags of molasses,") and from 
Rin c’en rtse and from K’a spe all that was needed 
for three days; all this was recorded in his Tepisters,9"® 

(434) To cleanse the stains that might have 
remained on the spirit of his father the Nan c’en Kun 
dga’ ap’ags and of his mother, and in brief with the 
object that all created beings might complete the dou, 
ble accumulation of merit, he vouchsafed protection 
and safety (to all) for the ume (of his life) and forever 
in the future (taking the following measutes);9"”) 

“For subjects, it is generally and severely forbid- 
den to hunt in mountains and valleys; it is particu, 
larly forbidden to fish in any manner; the fishes 
of the Sel mgo source are protected; it is forbidden 
to build dykes on lake dKar la. 

“Particularly let the prohibitions existing for K’a 
stod in aBri mts’ams and the prohibition to hunt 
in the valleys (of the same place) (be restored), let 
the dykes of mTs’o mo dri mt’un®*” be repaired. Fur’ 
thermore, let all monks be held in veneration; let 
fishes be ransomed from fishers. The single ordi- 
nances hereby issued to forbid hunting on the moun. 
tains are particularly valid for the present and must 
be considered valid forever in the future. Let the 
spiritual advisers, the lamas of the different monas- 
teries, the various responsible dPon, married people, 
the old and the young, merchants, centurions etc. 
have faith and be zealous to observe these orders ,,. 

(45 4) This king, as famous as the sun and the 
moon, both in China” and in Tibet, Tai bsvi tu 
Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa, in the year water 
dog, 1442, beginning from the first day of the second 
month according to the Mongol calendar, showed in 
what manner one falls ill.” 

(45 b) On the twelfth day of the fourth month, at 
noon, when there was a conjunction with me bzi*® (46) 
he showed in what manner perfect nirvana is entered. 

(47.4) The great lord of men, the celebrated Nah 
c’en Kun dga’ ap’ags pa, at the age of thirtyshree, 
in the year of the water and the ape, (1392) married 
from K’an gsar’s family in Za lu the venerable rGyal 
mts’an rdor ba,9*) and in the year wood-boar (1395) 
on the first day of the first month, was born the great 
protector of the earth, who grew by virtue of infinite 
well-omened (bkra sis) auspices, and was the lord 
of marvellous and noble (ap’ags pa) riches; being 
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ossessed of the virtues of heroism, skill and wisdom, 
he freed his regency from the fear of enemies. 

Without transgressing, even for a moment, the 
orders of his saintly father, who with his elder brother, 
protected the earth according to the law, at the age 
of twenty-four, in the year earth-dog (1418) he mar- 
ried Byan sems c’en mo Ni ma k’ye dren, who pos- 
sessed all the prefections proper to one born into a 
noble family. In the first part of the year fire-sheep 
(1427) in a perfect conjunction represented by the 
well-omened meeting of planets and stars, in Nor bu 
k’yun rtse, which was like a second royal palace, the 
great lord of men possessing lasting glory (Rab tu brtan 
pa dpal Idan) was born.” (48) His father (bKra Sis 
ap’ags pa), at the age of forty, in the year wood-tiger 
(1434) in the third month, with a great army, went 
North of gTsan po and passed into the gorge of Bya 
bzan, guided by aBrog dbur. In the fourth month 
he took the rdson of Gro bdud la, then having 
crossed the river he arrived in sNa dkar. Then 
through gNam, Ka pa, brTsigs pa etc. he returned. 
In the seventh month he led the army in dBus, to 
help the lord of Gon mk’ar, and defeated the lord of 
rTse van. The army of the myriarchy of the prince 
of sNe gdon arrived close to Lhun grub rtse, in the 
environs of Dol, and placed two large cannons in 
sPe dkar. At the moment when that place was to 
be conquered he, possessing the virtues of heroism 
and firmness, attacked the camp and set fire to the 
myriarch’s cannons. The camp, since morning, was 
about to flee: beaten on every side, the men were 
completely destroyed. After this most of the sNel 
officers” were sent back. He with his followers went 
back through Gon mk’ar and on the 25th of the ele, 
venth month he returned to rGyal mkar’ rtse. Those 
who resided in his feuds, from aP’ran rin to the palace, 
went to mect him with many processions, and blessed 
him, carrying (outside the temple) the great image 
worked on woven material. Briefly, the great army 
of him of dBus had formerly come to gTsan to meet 
him, then it went back, so that if there was anyone 
who obscured the P’ag gru armies with the majesty 
of his fourfold army, it was precisely this prince. 

(49 @) Also when he was forty-two, in the year fire 
dragon (1436) in the second month he founded the 
temple of K’an gsar in sPeu,” and in the year earth- 
horse (1438) when he was forty-two, in the autumn, 
he took dGun mk’ar. 

(50) At the age of fifty, in the year wood-mouse 
(1444) and at fifty-one, in the year wood/ox (1445), 
he again made a survey” of che lands belonging to 
the officers, the families, the nobles, the monasteries, of 
the territory under his sway, the upper and lower 
part (of Nan). To the feuds belonging to convents he 
added other lands, to complete those already assigned 
by the saintly king. Furthermore he separately laid 
down the partition of those feuds from which requisi- 
Uons for the war) should be drawn. At the age of 
fifty-three, in the year fireehare (1447) he placed his 
son, who was twenty-one, on the throne and invested 
him with power. 


(514) The son of this great lord of men was 
celebrated all over the earth under the name of bKra 
3is rab brtan bzan po and was like another saintly 
king (i. e. like Kun bzan ap’ags pa). 

(52) When this great protector of the earth was 
twenty-six, in the year water-ape, (1452) in the ele- 
venth month according to the Mongol calendar, on 
the top of the chapel where the great bodhisattva is, 
he consecrated a large Alag called bkra’ Sis dpal abar. 

(55 4) When this representative of the saintly 
king was forty-four, in the year water-dragon (1437), 
the wife of this protector of the world ” touched the 
immaculate lotus (of the feet) of many supreme blamas, 
learned, venerable and able, headed by the great ascetic 
Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po. On 
the top of the chapel of the saintly king, the Eastern 
chapel, in this great monastery (of Gyantse), he offered 
a gafijira made of precious substances, in the Indian 
style, ornamented with three iron chains; according to 
the saintly king’s wish he had painted, with delicate 
colours, the heavens ®*) adorning this chapel. 

(62) ...He who, uniting in his person every 
sort of well-omened quality (bkra fis), and persever- 
ing in them (rab brtan), had the name of dPal abyor 
bzan po, like the miraculous gem which realizes 
every desire, possesses the capacity of granting the 
wishes of the beings subject to him. He is the one 
who firmly places his feet on the glory of my merits 
and the merits of all his subjects. 

(64) So I have collected together all that could be 
gathered concerning the narrative of the deeds of the 
saintly king: incalculable deeds, accomplished (for 
the glory) of the Victorious’s teaching and brought to 
an end according to his precepts. Although it is 
not easy to relate them, nevertheless, to tell at least 
a part of them a distinction must be made between 
a) the introduction on his manner of practising the 
precepts of the Law, and 6) the subject proper, i. e. 
his biography (so that) the mind may understand it. 
The latter consists in setting down a summary, after 
having gathered in their appropriate place the subjects 
to be treated. Lastly c) the conclusion, consisting 
in that final ornament of the vow, that the merit thus 
acquired may benefit other created beings. Having 
obtained reflections, so wonderful that they go beyond 
the thought, of some waves of the saintly king’s 
deeds, like the biography entitled “rNam par tar pa rin 
po ce p’ren ba skyes dgu mdsad par byed pai meul rgyan,,, 
setting out the eighteen perfect main narratives, the 
eighteen secundary perfect narratives of the enterprises 
of the prince who governed by force, the great Tai bsvi 
tu Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa, now the Sa kya 
monk, aJigs med grags pa, he of great doctrine, known 
by the ttle of P’yogs t’'ams cad rnam par rgyal ba, 
has set forth in a new form his deeds and words. 

Furthermore, he took as his foundation authori’ 
tative documents?” of all times, relating the king’s 
great virtues, and also the works of the reverend, 
tight honourable Nam mk’a’ mgon and of others who 
obtained reflections of intelligence and in the second 
place (the memory) of various aspects of perfect works, 
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as his were, aiming at a double purpose, religious and 
moral, particularly the guide of the great temple and 
the guide of the mC’od rten dedicated to his pro- 
tecting deities, the sKu abum which liberates those 
who simply see it. 

As to the things which might not be contained 
in those sources, or might be there with an admixture 
of error, after having well considered and examined 
documents deserving %” of belief, he arranged them in 
such a manner that they might be accepted. 

As to the way of relating the series of deeds, 
everything that has appeared to his mind or that 
he has reflected upon, is free from exaggeration or 


disparagement, and has been put into a 
with the purpose of Aine some ee ee 
supreme enlightenment. This book Dad pai Io a 
rgyas byed dnos grub kyi c’ar abebs, was begun in the 
year earth-boar (1479) in Nor bu k’yun rise, which 
1s a second royal palace, and its composition was 
ended in the year iron-ox (1481) in which no cala- 
mities of any kind, like maladies or conflicts, took 
place; in the eigth month according to the Mongol 
calendar, when fruit trees tipen and Prosper, on the 
pee day of the full moon, in the month of bhadva 
e copyists were rDo rje ts’e brtan and b : 
Bk te. Mayet be swell ee pa 


ZA LU DOCUMENTS 


I 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Ye Ses rin c’en Ti Sri,” 

to the officers and elders of village communities 
formerly subject to mGon po dpal, a command: 

As mGon po dpal has been appointed over you, the 
Emperor having conferred upon him the golden letter 
and the diploma, you all must obey mGon po dpal. 

Without fleeing elsewhere and without subjecting 
yourselves to others,“ but remaining in your countries, 
you must execute at the fitting time the various 
injunctions prescribed by the law 

mGon po dpal too, due to the fact that he has been 
invested by me must not do anything against custom 
and, without thinking whether they are near or far, he 
must protect the people. Thus having commanded, 
this official document has been issued. 

_ The letter has been written in the palace of 
San to in the year of the tiger, on the first day 
of the seventh month,” 


II 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Grags pa ‘od zer Ti S1i°™ 

to the chiliarchy centuries and decurionates of the 
lay communities subject to Western Za lu, namely to 
the lay communities included in the territories of Rasa, 
Ma nag, ICegs lun pa, sMon agro aGre ts’al, Ra sog, 
Bye lin, 1Can ra, Yan, sGrol,¥? a command: 

The Emperor of China has given to mGon po dpal 
both the golden letter and the diploma (aja’ sa) so that 
he was invested with power over you. He has also been 
invested by me with the same office; hence you must 
execute, at the fitting ume, the various injunctions of 
the royal law, according to mGon po dpal’s words. 

mGon po dpal too, due to the fact that he has 
been invested by me, must protect the lay communities, 


without thinking whether they be far or near," 
without asking the advice of svon bu si officials, begin, 
ning with Ag len and Ya vas o k’ol™) and without 
doing anything contray to custom. 

Written in the royal palace of San to, in the year 
of the sheep, on the eighteenth day, in the second 
part of the fourth month.“ 


Ill 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Rin c’en rgyal mts’an Ti Sri; *? 

to the officials of the son bu si class of gTsan and 
dBus, to the generals, soldiers, to district-guards, to 
judges, to tax-collectors, to those who go and come, 
to the myriarchs, to dignitaries, to those who fatten 
zoos and horses, to the gho Iu pa, to the religious 
and to the lay communities a command: 

According to the previous diplomas do not abuse 
your authority nor cheat the religious and lay com 
munities included in the territory of rGya mts’o giiis 
subject to rDor rje dban p’yug, the families, chiefs 
(sde pa), wings officials (rw dpon), wing men,™ let no 
taxes be collected nor any foodstuff and forced labour 
be exacted which did not formerly exist; let no zoos 
and horses be fattened at anyone’s will, Exercising 
violence against religious and lay communities, do 
not seize what you want. All that has been taken 
before, let it be restored. Let not false charges be 
brought by force. According to the Emperors 
command let there be no quarrels concerning old taxes, 
old affairs and old cases. Thus having been 
commanded this official document was issued. _ 

If any one will ace otherwise than it is written 
in this letter, he will be led to justice; and he (rDo 
tje dban p’yug) also, because he has the letter, let 
him not act against the law. In the year of the 
dragon on the twenty-third day of the fifth month, in 
San to this letter has been written? 
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IV 


By the King’s order, es 
the words of Sans rgyas dpal Ti Sri 9” 

to generals, soldiers, judges, to those having gol- 
den letters, to distric officers, to district guards, to digni- 
taries, interpreters," tax collectors and those who go 
on horseback, to all the lay communities, a command: 

From the religious communities — subject (to the 
territory) of Western Za lu, who officiate to heaven **) 
and persist in (practices) according to custom, by the 
Emperor’s order, let no taxes for military purposes,*® 
foodstuffs, compulsory labour be levied, and let the 
taxes (paid by) other religious communities not be 
collected. 

Letno contributions in naturenor commercial taxes?” 
be collected. Let temples and houses not be requisi- 
tioned as hostels.°® Let zoos and horses not be fattened. 

Let pack-horses not be taken for compulsory 
service. Let there be no mass requisition (by exaction 
of sheep and flocks) of cattle, and let no loans be 
exacted violently. Let no agricultural implements 
and asses be carried off. 

From the feuds, which were under its authority ® 
before, let nothing whatever be carried off, neither 
water, nor earth, nor grass, etc.°* Let not duties be 
exacted, let false charges not be brought and let 
power not be used to excess; let them be at peace. 

Thus having commanded, this official document 
was issued. If, having seen the letters, anyone should 
act otherwise, I will tell the Emperor and he will be 
led to justice. He also, let him not act against the law 
because he has the letters. This letter was written in the 
great monastery of the Tai tu royal palace, in the year of 
the sheep, on the nineteenth day of the seventh month. 


Vv 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan® po Ti Sri, 

to officials of the svon vi se class of gTsan, dBus 
and mNa’ ris skor gsum, to the generals, soldiers, 
holders of golden letters, monks and laymen who go 
and come” to tax-collectors, to the dignitaries,™ to 
those having a seal, to the treasurer, to those who 
fatten zoos and horses, to officials of the territory, to 
the lay community, I command: 

Let subjects perform the ceremonies in the 
Emperor's honour, offer lamps and pay taxes in an 
appropriate measure, as they have been fairly fixed 

y the svon vi svi officials with ‘Od zer sen ge*® at 
theit head and to stay at ease according to custom. 
Let none of you abuse his power,’ ® let him not collect 
taxes greater (than the established sum), let him not 
fatten zoos and pack-horses (rfa mc), let him not hunt 
gazelles or catch fishes, but let him leave them in peace. 
Thus having commanded, this official document was 
issued. If, once the letter has been seen, anyone acts 
otherwise, I will tell the Emperor and you will be led to 


justice. And this man too (‘Od zer sen ge) because 
he has the letter, let him not act agains the law. 

In the year of the dragon, on the eight day of the 
fourth month, in the great monastery of the Tai tu 
royal palace.‘ 


VI 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan po Ti Sri: 

to the officials of svon vi svi rank, to generals, sol- 
diers, administrators of the #-A s0, to judges, holders 
of golden letters, chiefs of districts, laymen and monks 
who collect taxes and go and come, to myriarchs, to 
dignitaries, a command: 

From the religious communities dwelling on this 
land and ftom the lay communities, the wing officials and 
the wing men, existing in the territory formerly subject to 
Za lu, namely sMon gro rje me’od, Gya pa, Ru ats’ams, 
rGya ts’o giiis, sGrol, Yan, Mon k’an Ts’cs Ide, sNo ser, 
Kun dga’ ra ba, Tse’ ts’a btsad po, Se mts’ur, aT’on bu 
mda’, mTs’ur p’u, aDo’ dgon pa, according to the order 
(contained) in the imperial diplomas, let no taxes be 
collected, nor any foodstuff and forced labour, which 
did not formerly exist. Let nothing be stolen by force, 
let no duties be exacted, let anger not (be given way to) 
to the point of bringing false charges,” let no violence 
be done, let herds of cattle not be requisitioned, let zoos 
and horses not be fattened. Let mills (where roasted 
barley is ground) not be compelled to work by force. 

According to the Emperor’s command, let there 
be no quarrels concerning old taxes, old affairs” and 
old cases. Let religious and lay communities belonging 
to this (territory of Za lu) not be carried off by force, 
into subjection ”” and slavery. 

Do not take possession (by force) of what you need. 
All that has been taken before, let it be restored so that 
the territorial division in centuries and chiliarchies may 
not be infringed; do not misabuse your authority,” or 
cause grievances,™ let (all) be in peace. Thus having been 
commanded, this official document was issued. After 
having seen this letter, will you not fear to do anything 
against it? Let him also not do anything against the law. 

This letter has been written in che great monastery 
Me t’og ra ba, in the Tai tu royal palace, in the year of 
the bird, on the twelfth day of the fourth month.” 


VII 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an 
dpal bzan po Ti Sri to all the officials of the svon vi 
si class, to the generals, soldiers, chiliarchs, ccnturions, 
decurions to the lay community of Ra ts’a ma hag, 
Mon k’a Lugs t’an abrog, C’os stan ma, !Cags pan, 
sGrol, Ra svogs, Ji lin, 1}Can ra, mK’ar p’ug, Kun 
dga’ ra ba, Ru ats’ams, rNams gal Ide, Gya ba, aTs’ur 
p’u, Ts’e ts’a btsad po, subject to Western Za lu, 

a command: 

The great golden letter and the diploma have been 

given by the Emperor to rDo rje dban p’yug; so tha 
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he has been invested with power over you; accordingly 
he has also been invested with the same office by me too, 
hence you must execute, at the fitting time, the various 
injunctions of the law, according to rDo rje dban 
p’yug words. 

Furthermore let rDo rje dbaft p’yug, due to the 
fact that he has (thus) been appointed by me not act 
against the law, but let him well and justly protect the 
religious and lay communities. 

Thus having commanded, this official document 
was issued. 

Shall you not fear, if you act in an opposite manner? 

In the year of the ox, on the toth day of the 30th 
month. In the royal palace of Tai tu this letter was 
written.97? 


VU 


By the King’s order, 
the words of Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po 
Ti $ri’s9”” 

to the officials of Svon vi si of gTsan and dBus to 
the administrators of the naa so, to the assistants of 
the various palaces,” to the C’a tao so officials,” 
to the Darak’a c’e,* to the judges,*” holders of golden 
letters, monks and laymen who go and come, myriarchs, 
to the abbot of T’ar pa glin and to his disciples,® to the 
chiliarchs, to all those in office, a command: 

The religious communities included in the rGya 
ts’o giiis territory, formerly, according to an edict (aja 
sva) and a written order (received) in Za lu, performed 
ceremonies in the Emperor’s honour and services in 
favour of monasteries and temples. This turned to 
their benefit. Now too, according to the past manner, it 
is established that none of you shall steal (what belongs 
to monasterics), nor exact duties nor bring false char- 
ges, nor quarrel, but all shall pray to a good purpose. 
Will you not fear to act against the present command? 

This letter was written in the great Me t’og ra ba 
monastery, in the Tai tu royal palace, in the year of 
the mouse, on the sixteenth day of the fourth month.*) 


IX 


To the power [of long-lived] Heaven. 

To the merits (of the King)... by order of...°” 

To the good preceptor Bu ston Rin c’en grub. 

I (being) here, have gradually heard that for a 
long time, with great energy, you have applied 
ourself to the study (sbyans) of the three baskets of 
ks containing the Buddha’s revelation, to reveal- 
ed knowledge, to the instructions concerning the 
science of the four kinds of Tantras;** hence great 
benefit has accrued to religious teaching in those 
parts (where you are, i. e. Tibet); hence, although I 
sent for you, (that you should come) to this country, 
you were not pleased (to accept my invitation). Now 
things being thus, having settled there, do as you 
like,?” explain (the Law), debate, write books, medi- 
tate and in the same manner as before be zealous as 


regards teaching. And I too, what else d i 

of, except the Buddha’s teachings? eet 
To the Sa skya counsellors who are the 

officials charged with different offices, give iain 

(inspired) by good thoughts; I from here will help you 
In the year of the sheep, on the eleventh day of the 

first month, when he resided in Tai tu, it was written,” 


x 


To the power of Heaven; to the merit of the king: 
the words of C’os dpal cin svi‘u tsi dban; ™ to the oe 
cials of the Svon vi si class residing in dBus, gTsan and 
mNa’ ris skor gsum, to the generals, soldiers, officials 
of the C’a ‘o tau si class, the Da ra k’a c’e, to tax collec. 
tors, to monks and laymen who go and come, the 
assistents of the various palaces, myriarchs, religious 
communities, to the officials of the class... of the great 
dignitaries, to the lay communities, to the wing officers 
to the wing men, a command: : 

The Emperor has given to the sku Zan Kun dga’ 
don grub” the order and the diploma investing him 
with the power of Svon vi si. Accordingly he has 
also been invested by me with the same power. There, 
fore you must execute at the fitting time the various 
injunctions of the law, great, intermediate or small, 
beginning with those regarding the military stages and 
the dury to furnish contributions in nature (to patented 
officials)... None of you should interfere with feuds, 
religious and lay communities, men of the wings and 
temples possessed from previous times by the Za lu pa; 
thus having commanded, this official document has 
been issued. The sks Zan du dben #a too must be zealous 
in protecting the religious and lay communities, without 
thinking whether they are near or far. This letter is 
written by me in the year of the bird on the eleventh 
day of the seventh month while residing in [Nan] ro.°”) 


XI (Tibetan text) 


Order of him who is King through the power 
of his veneration for Heaven: I believe that the 
Buddha’s road, accomplishing the good of others 
with charity and compassion and setting in the first 
place spiritual purity and serenity, helps the govern- 
ment above and converts beings benighted by igno- 
rance below; (hence) he who is capable of spreading 
this teaching (of the Buddha’s), is certainly praised 
by the Emperor. You, rDo rje rin c’en;*” have been 
faithful (lett.: have remained in) heretofore to the Bud- 
dha’s teaching, and you have firmly respected, accord 
ing to fitness, disciplinary precepts, inserting into the 
way of good the living beings having converted them 
by appropriate means; you therefore deserve prasse. 
I now invest you with the office of Pv gien yt 
kyau goi Sri, in the future also do you practise the 
instructions of the holy Law and spread its teaching; 
be always zealous in virtuous works, perform such 
deeds and make manifest this favour (of mine), which 
is a proof of my affection for you. Be respectful. 
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XI (Chinese text) 


Having received from Heaven the mission of 
continuing the imperial destiny, the Em eror says: 
I believe that the Buddha’s road makes c arity and 
compassion its instruments, and peace and nirvana its 
main doctrine; above it secretly helps the Imperial law, 
and below it eradicates the error of the masses, Hence 
the Imperial court has always praised and honoured 
him who follows that religion. You, Toveth-chih- 
ling-chan, have always been obedient to the Buddhist 


teaching, you have scrupolously followed its disciplines 
and you have directed people towards what is good; 
hence you truly have sufficient merit to receive praise. 
Now I appoint you “ Fueshan-iechiao-kuoesbib,,, and you 
must spread abroad the marvellous doctrine and greatly 
uplift the wind of the Buddhist religion; you must also 
always devotedly oberve the pure principles, and shed 
lustre on this appointment (conferred upon you) which 
is (a proof of) my favour towards you. Be welcome! 

On the fourth day of the twelfth moon of the 
fourth year T’ien-shun.%” 


BUSTON’S REQUEST 
TO THE MASTER BYAN C’UB RGYAL MTS’AN ”” 


Your letter with presents was delivered to me by 
(your) official gZon nu bzan po. And I have its 
meaning well in mind. From a general point of view 
it must be (said first of all) that this sku Zan? comes 
of a good lineage. In the times of the king of bSam 
yas K’ri sron Ide btsan, when wicked Ministers op- 
posed the pratice of religion, Jiianasiddhi of 1Ce, 
who had entered into the King’s favour, %” was sent 
to invite the master Bodhisattva and the master Pad ma 
abyun gnas, and he (Jfianasiddhi) belonged to this family. 
As he was the king of Tibet’s chief collaborator,” 
he was invested with lordship over the territory of Nan 
to. In the intermediate period (between the old and 
new diffusion of the faith) although there were 
vatious ups and downs of fortune and decline, (this 
clan) did nothing wrong. Then, at the time of the 
second diffusion of faith, this district 9° was founded 
and the temple was built; it was the womb of the 
100 chapels having at their head K’yun.° Great 
sees like those of sNar t’an were branches which 
sptead only out of the teaching of this clan which 
tuled over this monastery with the succession of its bla 
mas. Ina second period, when the Mongols became 
patrons of the Sa skya pa doctrines, (its members) colla- 
borated'™* as dpon pos of Sa skya pa and as dpon 
pos of king Se c’en. Thus the precious family had 
an abundant series of sku Zan. Now you, o peer 
less c’os sje, you who have no rivals on the face of 
the earth, you well know that this is the sku Zans’ 
(progeny). Now you also know that he is a prince 
Possessing, by imperial command, the second-class 
gem with a tiger’s head; he is of good lineage and has 
an office. If we commit errors, it is no use glorying 
that we come of a good family. Nevertheless he of 
such a family, in the past, committed no acts (against) 
good behaviour. Lately, when the Sa skya pa and the 
aBri gun pa vied for supremacy," although the Za 
lu pa of the Sar pa branch had sided with the aBri 
gun pa, this (sku Zan) followed the Sa skya pa’s 
fortunes and although, through various events, dif 
ficulties: ensued, he kept faith with the Sa skya 
Pa; then, when the (Sa skya pa) bla ma and the 


dpon c’en ' disagreed, although the C’u mig myriat- 
chy, che Byan myriarchy and the Za lu pa of the Sar 
pa branch sided with the dpon c’en Kun bzan, he 
(the sku Zan), with all his influence, used his triple 
energy in the Bla ma’s favour. At that time the Mon- 
gol king and the chief were in (good) harmony,'™ 
and as a recognition of his deeds (the King) gave 
(the prince) sMon agro;'®» later the hostile excitement 
of the Eastern and Western regions” prew greatly, but 
he (the sku Zan) was partial towards none. Last year, 
great excitement having arisen due to the wars waged by 
the dpon ‘Od zer sen ge against the bZi t’og,'” the 
sku Zan Grags rgyal Aed to aDam and was not mixed 
up in any bad enterprise. Then, when the Tai situ 
D’ar ma rgyal mts’an '® arrived, in his letter he said 
that all the members of the families should be sent 
into exile, except those addicted to religious life (mk’as 
btsun). And even when the chiefs were deprived 
of power, the sku Zan Kun dga’ don grub was not 
mixed up with any bad counsel. Since last year, times 
have not been quiet; there has been no possibility 
of access to justice. As his dependants were not 
straight, there was no one who had less authority than 
he, (hence) he became the lowliest of the low. Being 
so unassuming, even if they insulted him, meditating 
on the virtue of patience he adapted himself to his 
humble condition. For this reason the religious and 
lay communities (under him) were taken from him 
by those whose hands were longest,'”® and he was left 
with seanty influence. Nevertheless it is clear from 
official documents that he had no part at all in the 
plots of K’an gsar'"? and the others, and even those 
who sided with him of K’an gsar did not intend to 
commit any special iniquity towards him. Sometime 
back’ Ma geig pa'” etc. Aed, but before this, 
motives for adverse anticipations having arisen, the 
officers though in secret, quite willingly '*? rendered 
him service; this they know. In brief, as regards this sku 
Zan, not the least trace of guilt can be found; never- 
theless, although he was guiltless, persons actuated by 
a revengeful spirit caught him, and it was impos- 
sible to set him free without his suffering reprisals. 
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es 


But even if he had been Aayed, the sku Zan would 
in no wise have moved even the tip of a hair. Whe- 
ther he of Rin c’en sgan’*” kept his promise or not, 
you know. Last year, when bTson of K’ams came 
to loot, [you] said “collect your servants ,,; when he 
had gathered a group of ragged peasants,’°” after the 
Bla ma was caught, and it was said that it was neces- 
sary to go for troops to mK’ar rin, then there was 
no shepherd '**® who did not say that the servants 
ought to be gathered, to meet there bTson. The sku 
Zan said he would go to speak, and he went; after 
this, being driven out of control by the nan pa Rin 
rgyal and by the dpon po Ne’ tso,’*” he came to 
(your) door. Besides the damage resulting to him- 
self, no one else was harmed. This (fact) and the 
necessity of the troops going to Yar kluns were both 
provoked by a man out of his power. But when a 
powerful person enjoins something, those less power- 
ful cannot but go. An aide de camp” appointed 


by the Tai Situ came to meet him in Ts'on adus; h 

did not refuse to come into his presence and offe 1 
him explanations. It was as when there is no choi 

between drinking poison or swallowing dust But 
in all those works of theirs the sku Zan did i 
interfere. I beg you, o peerless, precious lord of he 
Law, to carefully see that a thorough absolution #9) Be 
met from the officers of the palace; the sku an is like 
a son of yours, o precious lord of the Law; I ask 
you, o lord, that, thus considering the state of affairs 
you reflect on the circumstances; you heard from aie 
the facts as they are, but you, incomparable lord of 
the Law, will decide. As the things of the Law are 
now declining, according to the saying “ where I go 
it is not fit for you to go,,, I beg you to consider 
whether it is not therefore a case for stopping. (I 
offer) a white kerchief, as a gift accompanying the 
letter; presented on the eleventh day of the year of 
the horse.'*” May it be well-omened, 


INSCRIPTIONS 


SNAR T’AN 
I 


On the wall paintings 


This poem of 108 half-verses (pada), a good hymn 
in honour of the master of the world, treasure of every 
sort of jewels, together with a poem of 75 half-verses, 
hymn in honour of ....... perfect law of the king 
of medicine and of all the gods, with the Victorious 
at their head, who are in the chapels placed on every 
side of the upper and lower stories of this (me’od 
rten); they constitute the guide of the great and won- 
derful me’od rten; it was composed by the supreme 
translator aJam dbyans who carries the burden re- 
presented by intelligence. There was the all-know- 
ing of the mC’ims Blo gros bzan po,'*” the scholar 
with whom none can vie in the three spheres of 
existence. He, gathering into himself the three planes, 
physical, verbal and spiritual, of the Buddhas of the 
three times, accomplished the good of all beings, 
the gods included, and became most excellent for 
his meritorious deeds. The essence of his corporal 
relics was completed by the imposition of miracu- 
lous formulas." His younger brother mC’ims sNan 
gtags bzan po dpal, blessed by his indestructible faith 
towards that supreme master of the mC’ims, who 
had passed into the sphere of the Buddhas, out of 
moral energy, devotion and virtuous practice, decid- 
ed to build this mc’od rten bKra Sis sgo man, with 
the object of fulfilling his brother’s wishes, so that 
peace and happiness might accrue to the whole uni- 
verse, and this temple might reach perfect comple- 
teness, like the waxing moon. This guide, called 
“necklace of wonders,,, was written in the great 


temple of sNar t’an, glorious residence of many 
scholars and ascetics, who have abandoned any sense 
of jealousy, by the translator aJam dbyars, poet of 
the Country of Snows, in such a way as to be easily 
understood by everyone. The one who wrote was K’o 
bo zer dpon. May it be well with all beings. 


II 


Sa kya muni be honoured. Honour to the mC’ims 
pa, the glorious lord, precious treasure from which all 
draw life; his marvellous deeds are like the heavenly 
tree, not lacking all sorts of desirable fruits; as a large 
tree (attracts) wreaths of bees, so he carries upon himy 
self the weight of numberless virtues. He 1s a great 
boat which bears men to safety ftom unstable exis. 
tence, unscathed as it is from the violent waves of mov 
ral infections. This mass of azure, a glorious spectacle 
for the eyes, is not the (Buddha’s) beautiful body, it is 
a golden mountain on which a wreath of clouds of 
ascetic isolation plays. This deep (voice), pleasant to 
listen to, fraught with 60 sounds, is not a word, it is a 
lotus used as an ornament for the ears of the heavenly 
maidens of the four regions of space. This (spirit) 
impartial towards all, deep as the ocean and bright 
as the sky, is not a spirit, but like a cloud laden with 
rain gathered from that ocean of ambrosia which are 
perfect deeds, You are not Suddhodana’s son, pervad- 
ing the ten points of space with the grace of his love, 
but you are a garden of lotuses sucked by the bees of 
your deeds since immemorial time.'”” 

The glorious mC’ims, the master of the world, 
shaking the waves of the ocean of meritorious deeds, 
arose like the disk of the sun lighting up the points of 
space by the light of his virtue; like the heavenly tree 
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ing a tain of gems, he accomplished for a long 
oe tbe aed of etl beings. After having satis- 
fed on this earth the wishes of living beings in a new 
manner, he went to heaven. His younger brother, 
who possesses the virtues of devotion, having caused 
the ocean of ambrosia of the merits to overflow with 
the twofold river of the two accumulations he had well 
realized" in preceding lives, as if desiring to vie with 
the glories of the god protecting riches,'** pervading 
the three worlds in their innermost parts with the rays 
of that sun which are his pleasant words and having 
(thus become) the ornament of the ears of others, he 
increased in a new manner the desire for liberality 
proper to his family."*° As if desiring to ravish che 
glory of the heavenly tree, resembling a firm moun- 
tain, unshakable even by a violent wind like (the 
one which) at the end of ages (destroys the world and 
is aroused) by evil actions causing men to turn back 
(from the way of salvation), or like an ocean of glory, 
quite still due to the violent force of an unshakable 
faith in the three (Gems) or finally like a flash of light- 
ning, (exploding) in the white clouds of moral energy 
tending to the attainment of all sorts of virtues, this 
is the master of the mC’ims sNan grags dpal bzan 
po; he, blessed by the practice of marvellous virtues, in 
his great temple of sNar an resembling the city of 
the gods on the top of Mount Sumeru, amusing himv 
self with the spectacle of those songs and dances 
which are the fair expounding of the Law, protected 
like Indra the crowd of persons thus gathered, for 
days and nights without interruption; causing the rain 
of the four kinds of gifts '°” to fall upon them accord- 
ingto the Law. With the object of fulfilling the wish 
of his elder brother, (Blo gros bzan po), he founded this 
me’od rten, which is the receptacle of the Victorious’s 
three planes; the physical, the verbal and the spiritual 
planes. This mc’od rten is splendid like the sacred gol- 
den tree,!°?" of a smiling effulgence, issued out of the 
waters of the ocean formed by the twofold plane of the 
accumulations of the merits attained by men of good 
family, The eyes, on seeing it, are as if invited to a 
banquet in which ambrosia is served; an emana- 
tion of the power of sMan pai rgyal po and of Sans 
tgyas Zal gyi gdens can bdag po, embellished through 
the marvellous unfolding (of the paintings con- 
tained in this monument), it causes the new ears of 
corn of good deed to grow, through the rain of the 
good words of the law dropped out of the white 
cloud which is this house, ossessing a threefold vir- 
tue. The precious golden beck of the mother of the 
Buddhas ... like the sun in the cloudless ether; its 
marvellous splendour spreads over the ten points of 
space. The power of the Victorious, vouchsafer of 
the Law ... this cannot be realized. 

Like one who has manifested himself with the 
Purpose of accomplishing that great good which are 
the merits of created beings, he founded for his faith 
this palace of the Victorious, the (me’od rten) bKra 
Sis sgo man. When one has seen this virtuous and 

lessed work, which not even a Cakravartin can rival, 
all other good works become indifferent and look 


like the stars in the sky when the sun shines. An 
ocean of precious umbrellas, of fluttering Aags, of 
drums whose handle is wrought with gems, of scen- 
ted incense, of flowers moved by the wind, of gar- 
lands, of lamps ravishing the sun’s light, of the sound 
of cymbals proclaiming the perfect Law,... of adoring 
clouds emanating from Kun tu bzan po, continually 
do it homage, together with the Buddha's sons. 
The consecration was performed together with the 
six well-omened ingredients;'°?” embellished by the 
glory of joyous spectacles, it reached perfection as 
regards the gifts and festivities aiming at delight- 
ing the crowd of artists (who had been invited to 
build it). As long as that garden of lotus Aowers 
which is the earth, surrounded by the ocean, is beauti- 
fied by the stalk of Mount (Sumeru), for all this time 
may its fame, being, as it were, the ornament of the 
points of space, firmly set its foot on this monastery, 
glory of the Buddha’s teaching. This eulogy was 
made by the learned poet, the translator aJam dbyans, 
who according to his wish has milked the word: he 
causes the hairs of scholars to stand on end with joy, 
as the moon, while it rises, causes the sea to ripple. 
He is like an enjoyment of delight exciting men’s 
minds in spring-time, full of desires and resounding 
with the pleasant voices of wine-flushed maidens 
in the depths of a forest of scented sandal. May this 
art of the venerated master bKra Sis bzan po be seen 
by the eyes of all, gods and men; the copyist was Blo 
Idan bkra Sis, The good acquired through this 
work, may it become a boat on which created beings 
may be ferried over the ocean of discord; and may it 
be a ladder on which they may ascend to the noble 
palace of liberation. May it be well with all beings. 


Ill 


May it be well with all. We bow before that 
ambrosia which is the shining name of mC’ims, the 
glorious master of the world. With the glory of his 
knowledge of the sphere of the knowable he scorns 
the deep power of the ocean. His nature, unscathed 
by any taint, is like a lake in autumn. His expe- 
rience of the three sciences (siksd) is incomparable 
in the three spheres of existence. With the rays o 
his compassion, aiming at no rewards, he pervades 
those worlds which are the minds of created beings, 
the gods included. 

May this global glory of the prince of ascetics 
(the Buddha) bestow upon us his grace; his body, 
bright like a mass of pure gold, disports itselt in a 
garden, as a show for the eyes of gazelles; with his 
pleasant voice emitted from the lotus of his neck as 
fair as the sky, he has the power of conquering in 
a new guise the arrogant; the streams of rain emitted 
from that garland of clouds which is his compassion 
gathered from the ocean of ambrosia of his fair deeds, 
bow over the regions of space. He is surrounded by 
twice eight golden cliffs; this chapel of the Arhats 
which is the palace of the prince of ascetics, was 
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founded by the great master sNan grags bzan pe 
The painter was dPon btsun of dBus. These few 
words are by the translator aJam dbyans. 


IV 


Hommage to Jina Maitreya. 

When the time had been ripened by the efficiency 
of the good deeds of created beings and gods, he 
descended on earth to fulfil the hopes of the desirous; 
he adorned himself with the lofty fruits of hundreds 
of meritorious deeds; the thick shadow of his compas- 
sion gave breath to created beings, tormented by desire, 
stimulated by the springtime of moral infections. As 
the heavenly tree ofthe gods ofthe mNon brtsen,"? may 
he, Blo gros bzan po grags pai dpal produce our good. 
This graceful body of yours, which is like the golden 
tree of illumination, pleasant to the soul, placed in 
the midst of precious mountains, ravishing its colour 
from lapislazuli, is pervaded by the scent of yellow 
sandal (haricandana).°2” The diadem of your knotted 
and scented tresses 1s like a dark’ swarm of bees flying 
upwards when touched by the sun falling on a gar- 
den of golden lotuses, planted in a blue and clear 
lake. You have arranged the miraculous landscape 
of good deeds in the garden of the persons capable 
of being converted. May you place your feet right 
firmly, o noble Mother, on the garden of our spirit. 
This temple of the Mother of the Victorious, adorned 
with pictured life of Nor bzan, was made by the Slob 
dpon Rin c’en dpal, possessing the eye of wisdom 
(expert) in the sacred doctrines and in the theoretical 
knowledge. The painter was Ses rab dpal. These 
few words are by the famous translator of this place. 


Honour to Sakyamuni. Hail to the master of the 
mC’ims. He (the Buddha) is like a tree, spreading 
the tremulous shadow of his compassion, with the pur- 
pose of freeing the threefold existence from the affliction 
of pain; he is a heavenly tree, pouring out the candid 
scent of moral perfections, beginning with liberality, 
and is adorned with the flowers amply blossomed out 
of virtue; its branches, spreading over all the points of 
space, are bent by the weight of those excellent fruits, 
the knowledge of how to accomplish the good of 
others. He offers a shelter to herds of hundreds of 
persons endowed with a brilliant intellect. May 
the lord of ascetics protect us; on the slopes of a cliff 
which is a heap of precious stones thick with grace- 
ful heavenly trees, blue and green, resounding with 
the piping voices of homing birds, his body surroun- 
ded by antelopes, he stands near a cascade whose 
waters resound with an agreable murmur, while gods, 
ascetics and holy spirits praise him with extremely 
graceful hymns; he the... This chapel of the Lord 
of ascetics surrounded by the heavens of the Victo- 
rious was founded with faith by the great master 
sNan grags bzan po. These four heavens on the 
right of the Victorious, were painted by rGyal po 
dar of Gran bo lun, according to the method of the 


learned dGe adun rgyal mts’an, the wi i 
famous throughout the aDsam glin; dean 
K’o bo ze dpon.'” May happiness be. = 


Vv 


The same as the above text. 

These four heavens, on the right of the lord of 
ascetics, with the acolytes who are gathered there 
pervade space with crowns of sparkling golden moun, 
tains; they are variously embellished by the rays of 
that sun and that moon which are the six ora, 
ments.’ They were made by brTson me’og bdag 
in the interior of the me’cd tten having many doors. 

May it be well. ‘ 


VI 


Honour to Samantabhadra. 

Homage to the all-knowing of mC’ims, who 
is like a tree varied by the scented flowers of good 
behaviour, bent under the weight of its fruits of every 
desired virtue, and spreading the lovable shadow of 
compassion, which is extended to all alike. May 
incorruptible merit be derived to all from this Kun 
tu bzan po here represented together with his four 
acolytes; his body is seated in a playful posture on 
a crouching elephant, decorated with pearls; a tink 
ling necklace of gems is arranged round his waist, 
he has a bright smiling aspect, with the purpose of 
ingratiating wise beings. This temple is adorned with 
thousands of Buddhas... It was founded by the master 
of the mC’ims sNan grags bzan po; by the merit 
derived from this work, may created beings obtain 
Buddhahood. 


ZA LU 


Inscription over the door. 

The sku zan Grags pa rgyal mts’an, the father with 
his son, with the purpose of spreading the teaching of 
the Buddha, ordered many roofs of Chinese style to be 
made, enamelled °° and of a blue colour. This door of 
khadira*®? wood was made by Nam mk’a’ bzah po; these 
iron bats of the door which please the eyes and have the 
colour of silver have been made by the skillful Blo brran 
bzan po of sNart’an, 


K’RO P’U 
On the club of the lotsava 


Om svasti.?2® The craftsman of this (club) was 
aBe™ aGar rdo rje. The master of Sans has res 
pectfully offered 3 sran of iron. The master Ts’ul 
sen ge has offered 250 sran of copper and bronze, § 
sran of gold and 3 sran of silver. The craftsman was 
satisfied with the gifts and the offerings '“” made to 
him as a recognition of his work. This (club) was 
offered to the lotsava by the master Ts’ul sen ge. May 
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those who have faith and delight in the precious 
(master) reach perfect completeness in the (twofold) 
accumulation of merits."°? 


NOR 
On a silver lamp 


In this chapel of the bKa’ agyur of the glorious 
Evam c’os Idan, this silver lamp placed in front of 
the silver mce’od rten containing the relics, called Yid 
bzin nor bu and spreading light over all the hea- 
vens,'° was offered in the year sa sbrul by the Sar pa 
Ses rab abyun gnas to fulfil the wish of the Sar pa Kun 


dga’ dpal bzan. 
GNAS GSAR 
On the wall paintings 


In the aDsam bu glin, unfolding under the high 
blue sky, in the south, there are 360 different varieties of 
languages; among them there is the Indian language, 
from which translations were made into Tibetan. By 
the grace of the bTsan po'™” and the Bodhisattva, hap- 
piness was displayed in the kingdom of Tibet. In Tibet 
are included 4 wings. In the fields of Myan ro, the 
good lotus of Ru lag,” the things that men who 
come and go may see are many; therefore eyes wish ... 

This [Don] yod grub with his retinue,... the 
blissful... was painted by the Nan bzan of aBre,'*? 
the least of painters.“ The brother Man rtsan rgyal 


brtegs, fifth descendant of aBron t’og, had it made.'*” 
Created beings, with the gods, may obtain supreme 
enlightenment. 

The three noble Gems... the gods of the mandala 
of the rdo rje dbyins... the gods who are in the man- 
dala ... three ... dpal ma ha [kala]... black mGon po 
with his gakti the great lay devotee rDo rje legs ... 
to the custody of the C’os skyon... blazing power all 
the thiefs dispersed surrounded ... eating ... letters... 


NOR BUI K’YUN RTSE 
On the well paintings 


In this vast park of perfect sciences," is he not a 
wonder, Ni mai dban p’yug, defender of the teaching, 
who, having sent that messenger which is virtue, has 
surpassed the extreme shore of the ocean of darkness, 
which consists in the practice of evil? Likewise the 
concomitant cause '°4* was the vast liberality of the spyi 
nan of Sam Idin, the dPon gNas mc’og who resumes 
in himself the qualities expressed by his name. 

The material cause’? was the dPon grub’s ability. 


SPOS K’AN 
On the handle of a conchshell 
This un bit adsa lei," embellished with all gems 


(and adapted) to the shell,'° is the work of a divine 
smith,'®? the master rGyal mts’an. 
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NOTES 


1. But in the Sa skya Chronicles, pp. 3, 6 and in @K’on rigs bla 
mai gdun rabs kyi lo rgyus mdor bsdus of Ye 3es c’os ap’el of Lha rtse (Works, 
vol. ja, p. 1) they are spelled sPyi tin, gYu rin and U se. They are 
believed to have descended upon earth in mNa’ ris stod. In the Sa skya 
Chronicles (which quote dKon me’og lhun grub’s history) the spelling 
st is followed, These three brothers are generally called gNam lha, 
celestial gods; on gNam and Se see Appendix two. 

2, These Sa skya genealogies and legends are also repeated in the 
biography of the sNags ac'an nag gi dban Kun dga’ tin c’en (see Srid pa 
gsun gyi bla ma dpal sa skya pa c’en po stags ac’an frag gi dban po kun da’ 
rin cen gyi rnam par f’ar pa fo mts‘ar rgya mts’). With such genealogical 
claims, the Sa skya pa had the pretension of overruling the derivation 
from the four or six rus; precisely for this reason they were called Lha 
rigs, divine progeny (see Life of Kun dga’ rin c’en, p. 7 6). 

3. In the Chronicles and in the above quoted biography (p. 3 5): 
sros se byi li spun b2ir grags pa byw: “* Those who are known as the four 
Se byi {i brothers were born as his sons,, (in the biography quoted, on 
p. 7 Si byi li are the first dwellers on earth). 

4. But in the Chronicles: IDon; IDon is the name of one of the six 
primigenial tribes (see Appendix two). ; ; 

g. On this name see Appendix two. gYu rin’s wife’s personal 
name cannot be dissociated ftom that of her clan. 

6. In such a case the Sa skya Chronicles, which the fifth Dalai Lama 
follows almost verbatim, have: ma bzan, but they call the seventh son Ma 
sai spyi rje (in the chronicles of dKon me’og Ihun grub, ibid., p. 3.4, ma 
bzan). The reading ma sais is preferable; in fact ma sais was the name 
ofa group of nine demons; see Appendix ewo and cfr. Mu sans in the 
Bon po traditions: mu sans ta jig skad du in the beginning of the Kly abum 
dkar po, p. 1. 6Zan (in the atchaic spelling: bzans) is a recent and 
learned form, adopted for the sake of homophony, 

7. At this point the fifth Dalai Lama follows another source. 
According to the dKon me’og lhun gtub and the Sa skya pa Chronicles, 
T’og ts'a dpa’ bo stag is supposed to be the son of Ma sans spyi rje and 
T’og leam hur mo (the daughter of T’og Iha ‘od can, the god of lightn 
ing), T’og ts'a dpa’ bo married a naga’s daughter: Klu leam bram, 
from whom Klu ts‘'a stag po ‘od can was born; the latter in his curn 
martied mTs’o rgyal, of a Mon family. 

Ts’a, according to the dictionaries, means grandson, but it is necessary 
to specify “grandson on the mother’s side,,; thus the mother caused her 
son to belong to her clan, There is no lack of instances in the course 
of history: the son of K’ri Ide gtsug brian was called aJan ts'a Lha dban 
from the name of his mother, aJan K’ri btsun (see THOMAS, Tibetan 
documents, II, JRAS, 1928, p.85). Sometimes the name of the grandfather 
on the mother’s side appears also in the feminine names; see for instance 
Ma gcig IDan ts’a c’os abum, the wife of P’yag na rdo rje (cfr. note 70). 

This usage, as Miiller has noticed, is followed in the names of 
the most ancient kings of Tibet (see MULLER, Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, in Zeitschrift fur vergl. Rechtswissenschaft, vol. XX, p. 307). 

8. gYa’ span means “‘ verdigtis,,; the demon he fights is: sKya rens 
K’rag med. sKya res is the name of the lake out of which the Yang 
tse Kiang is born (S. Cu. Das, Dict., s. v.), and also means: dawn, but 
in the present case the name must be divided up into its component parts: 
shya, pale, livid; rents, stiff, frozen; k’rag nied, bloodless. The srin po is hence 
a fiend causing death, a disease which consumes and kills. His wife is 
called in the Chronicles: ga’ abrum Si li ma: gbrum is the small-pox, 
gYa’ abrum is: small-pox like rust (on the face), i. e, che name of ano- 
ther contagious disease. The struggle between gY¥a’ spans and the ogre is 
perhaps a medical myth: the struggle between a disease and its medicine. 

_ On the use of verdigris against leprosy in India, see Astangabrdaya, 
Cikitsasthana, XVIIU, p. 67; XX, p. 16. 

9. In the Chronicles and in the biography of Kun dga’ rin c’en 
(p. §): Si li ma, who is the ogte’s wife herself’ Between the two forms, 
Si li ma and Sil ma or bSil ma the latter is preferable, which we find 
in Tibetan mythology as the name of a class of princes who tuled over 
Tibet (see Appendix two). 

To. ICe is also the name of a family, the one of Za lu; concerning 
6Man see Appendix two. 


11. But the Chronicles assign to aK’on only one wife, 1Cam bu 
sgron of bTsan family (bza’). za’ (on this term see THOMAS and Indo- 
Tibetica, and Bar do t’os grol, vol. na, p. 86: fie ba dan gza’ [for bza’] ts’o 
fu ba mt'on nas) originally means ‘ta family’s female descendant,, as it 
was in these cases; then, in more recent times, “‘ wile,,; bza’ mi husband 
and wife (cfr. also Sten, Fiches de divination, HJAS, IV, p. 313, n. 1). 
Coneerning the bTsan see Appendix two. 

12. His real name, according to the Sa skya Chronicles, p. 5 2, should 
be dKon (following assimilation with dKon me’og) rje gun stag = dpal 
po c’¢; it was given him after his meeting with King K’ri ston Ide btsan. 

13. In the Sa skya Chronicles, p. 5 a: La stod gitan rise t'ar; in the 
same Chronicles, instead of ya ts’arts: ya c'ah. In the Life of Kun dga’ 
tin een: ya cans (p. Ba). 

14. The eight wellomened signs, according to a quotation from 
the Sa skya Chronicles (p. 5 a) are: 

the wellomened signs of the earth, when the soil, large or small, 
is good both for building houses on and as fields (to till); 

the wellomened signs of water, when lakes or ponds (mts’o mo) 
are good both as drinking-water and as water to (irrigate) fields; 

the welLomened signs of trees, when forests resisting winter and 
reddened by winter give timber good for building houses and as fire-wood 
(bud Fin); 

the wellomened signs of grass, when, until it has growo old, the 
grass is good both in pastures near at hand and in far away pastures. 

(Cf. Biography of Kun dga’ rin c’en, p. 8 a). 

15. The Chronicles say he became aa blon, Minister of the Interior, 
of that same king. 

16. On this family, which is that of the P’ag mo gru, see what fol 
lows. But the Chronicles (p. 5 4) read: glan k’ams pa lotsava. In the 
Chronicles the wife’s name is not given; she is only ‘‘a girl ,,: Ne cua 
ma (glai bza’): from the text it appears that 1Cam mo (Chronicles) has 
also the meaning of bi-mo (fifth Dalai Lama). Instead of four children, 
the same Chronicles only mention two: aK’on lotsava Klui dban po 
and aK’on rdo rje rin po ¢’e; the latter, according to the fifth Dalai 
Lama, is his grandson. But the chronicles of dKon me'og lhun grub 
agree with the fifth Dalai Lama, Although dPal po c’e’s wife’s name 
is changed, the name of her clan is the same, glaa being a homophone of 
rlarts (see these same Chronicles, p. 544). Instead of K’ren mdses, the 
chronicles of dKon me’og lhun grub read: K’ri mdses, which corresponds 
better with the names used in this period. Klu dban po = Nagendra, 
was dPal brtsegs’s collaborator; he is also called Klui dban po bsrun ba, 
Nagendraraksita (see Colophon to MDO CXXV, 7; Corpier, III, 
p. 493; PTY, wansl. Toussarnt, p. 80; BusTon, transl. OBERMILLER, 
p- 190, where it may be seen that Nagendra is short for Nagendraraksita). 

17. In fact he is recorded by tradition as one of the seven sad mi, i. ¢. 
the first seven Tibetans regularly ordained as monks. The Bodhisattva 
is Zi ba ’o. Concerning the seven sad mi see furthet n. 174. 

18. According to the Chronicles: p. 64, the descendents of the 
fist spread in Ma yul of mNa’ tis; those of the second in Gun t'an, those 
of the third in Srad, of the fourth in gNal lo ro, of the fifth in Nan gab. 
Ma yul must be for Mar yul, approximately corresponding to present-day 
Ladakh, rather than Man ywl, where Gun an is situated. 

19. Precisely, the Chronicles say, in gYa’ lun, which was also the 
seat of gTsug tor Ses rab, 

20. Or, as the Chronicles say, aK’on ston Bal po. 

21. Chronicles; Ts’va_ mo ron. 

22. rDo re adsin pa = rdo rje slob dpon, this is the name given to those 
who have become at one with cosmic consciousness, symbolized, in 
liturgy, by the vajra. The deity which protects the clan is the rDo rje 
p'ur pa, Vajrakila: while the mgon po ot protector of the sect is Gur mgon 
(concerning whom see Indo. Tibetica, IV, pare I, p. 127 ff.) and the yi 
dam is Kyai do rje, Hevajra, See above p. 87. 

23. Equally known by the name of aK’on Sa skya pa: he is 
supposed to have been born in the year wood-dog( = 1034). 

24. The new school of the mantra is the one introduced at the time 
of the second diffusion of the Law, i. ¢. beginning ftom Atifa and Rin 
e’en bzah po (see above p. 88f.); the name of the Lotsava of aBrog mi 
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is Sa kya ye Ses. Information concerning him and his journeys to India 
is found in DT, fia, p. 2, He was a disciple of Santipi. 

25. The Chronicles have: the lotsava of rMal. 

26. Puran or sPu hrans in Western Tibet, between Guge and Man 
yul; the lotsava of sPu hrans is perhaps bSod nams blo gros. 

27. It is the mountain overhanging the convent and the city of Sa 
skya. dPon po ti is pethaps a recent spelling for Bon po ri. 

28, In the year water-ox (1073). 

29. Le. spirit, word and body. 

go, Mi t'ub zla ba, Ajitacandra: on his works sce for instance the 
indexes of M.lle Lalou to Corpter’s Cat., and DT, sia, p. 2. 

gx. The Chronicles explain (p. 264): Neu t'og in gSan p’u; the 
monk of C’a is C’os kyi sen ge (see above n. 164 to Part one). gSan 
p'u was the seat of Legs pai ges rab, better known as tNog lotsiva ot 
rNog ston, born in the year sa 1059 (not 1058, as in S. Ch. Das’ tables); 
the monastery was founded 1073 and became one of the chief centres for 
the study of the Prajiid and of the bKa’ gdams pa doctrines; see DT, 
a, p. 1 ff. Later it was divided into gSan p'u glin smad and gSan p'u 
glia stod, The latter comprised several schools: Ni ma t'an, Nam rgyal 
gser k’an etc. Glin smad on the other hand comprised: Ra ba stod, 
Ra ba smad, Nag ron, P’ren ba 2i ba, aP’an yul glan t'an gnas sgo. 
The two schools were under two Zabs drun, four drut c’en and ten bla 
ma; see Khon rdol’s bs Tan adsin skyes bu, etc., vol. za, p. 4. 

32. Sikyaiti: his quartel with Je grags is told, with ample details, 
in the Chronicles 32 6, 33 4; he has been dealt with above. 

33. Le. the science of the rtsa rlunt or nervous centres, and of the 
prana ot vital breath, cosmic breathing, which operates within ourselves: 
in other words, yoga and, more exactly, the Hathayoga. 

34 Le. in Central Tibet, but as Sa skya is in gTsan, here dBus 
must be understood generally as Tibet. There is no lack of evidence 
that dBus and gTsan are considered as a single region; hence gTsan is 
called a part of dBus; so, for instance, we read in the guide of Sa skya 
(p. 3.4) that Atiga was invited by aBrom ston in the gTsan region, in 
dBus: ‘dBus su gTsan gi p’yogs su spyan drans nas,,. 

35. There is extant a small biography of his, of no historical interest, 

entitled: dPal Idan sa skya pan di ta c’en poi rnam far, by the aGro mgon Sa 
skya pandita Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an (vol. 1a of the Sa skya masters’, 
complete works, ed. DERGE). 
"36, ‘slob dpon ada’ ap’yar rogs su sbran,,; in Huth (p. 77 of the text): 
"*dpal Idan grub (’ob adar op’yar gyis edsu ap’rul gyis nam mk’ai dbyins mt’on 
po nas bkug ste,,. Huth takes adar op'yar as the ascetic’s name, and pto- 
poses, as a Sanskrit equivalent of grub t’ob adar p’yar: Siddhaketu. But one 
might object that ketw is rendered as dar, not adar, and that the reading 
adar is found both in the Chronicles and in aJigs med rig pai tdo rje. 
I think chat this spelling is a mistake for dar, and in reality this ascetic’s 
name, as we tead in the DT was (ca, p. 8), Dar p’yar p’a btsan. Klon 
rdol bla ma, in his treatise on the bsTan srun, p. 36, quotes a grub t’ob 
aDar p’ya ru pa, as the author of special treatises on [Cam srif ma. 
TARANATHA, Jo nai gi gnas b¥ad, pp. 5,6, mii dban dpal Idan grub t'ob adur 
p’yar rin en bzan po, Dar p'yar is the flag on which the slob dpon caused 
the image of rNam stas to be painted and then put it in his place 
(compare n. 340). 

rogs su sbran is the same as ra mda” rogs su sbran. 

On the occasion of the conversion of aP’rog byed and other promi- 
nent Hindu masters, probably Shivaites, the Sa skya Pan c’en wrote a 
brief poem included in his works (vol. na of the Sa skya pa works, p. 220): 
“In the middle of che market-place, in a land near Aryavati’s temple 
in the city of sKyid gron in Man yul, aP’rog byed dga’ ba with other 
masters of the Tirthikas, six in all, were defeated and made converts to 
Buddhism.,. 

37. Padmasambhava: literally Padmavajra. On the bsTan ma or 
bsTan stun ma see Appendix two. 

38, This story is told in the Chronicles (p. 45) and in the History of 
Buddhism in Mongolia by AJIGS MED RIG PAI RDO RJE(HUTH, pp. 76-77 
of the text and pp. 123/124 of the translation). I find no mention of it in 
the Guide to Sa skya. Sa skya Pandita, as we have seen, is known also 
as one of the incarnations of the Pan c’en of Tashilunpo and therefore 
his biography is included in the story of this Iama’s incarnations. 

39. The meeting with Godan (Kédén) is related extensively by 
aJigs med rig pai rdo rje: the dates too correspond, According to the 
Sa skya Chronicles (p. $3 4) Godan had gonete Mongolia for the investiture 
(rayal sar ston pa) of Go yug gan (Giiyiik Qa’an), perhaps for the quril- 
tai of 1246 in which Giiyiik was elected Qaghan. He returned in the 


year me Ing (1247), while the Sa skya pandita ha oe er 

(i.e. Liang-chou, see n. 40) in the belch aati of pena ae 
The Sa skya Chronicles, p. 49 6, give the text of the letter aaa (1246), 
is supposed to have sent to Sa skya pandita when the later * Godan 
in the year of the dragon, fit abrug (1244). He set out in the flo ine 
year, at 63. On p. $7 the Chronicles reproduce the proclamation a 
Sa skya pandita, on his return from his visit to the Emperot er ich 
to the lay and religious notables of Tibet, notifying his submis “essed 
the Mongol monarch. This letter has been translated above oa ee & 

According to the Sa skya Chronicles, Godan was the son ee : 
no yon (Tului), Gengis Khan's son. This piece of information ‘alo 
tradicts the all but universal statements of Tibetan sources which on 
that Godan was Giiyiik’s brother and hence Ogadai’s son, Thu: rk 
fith Dalai Lama, Sayang Sacin and aJigs med rig pai rdo re s ae 
Bon po histories however say that he was Giiyiik’s son (see coe 
Uber cin tibetisches Geschichtswerk der Bon po, T'oung Pao, 1901 : 

Asa matter of fact he was Ggédii’s son (see PELLIOoT, Hei 
goles et la Papauté, ‘Revue de l'Orient Chrétien,,, 1931-32, P. bs 
cf, Hamers, Le Chapitre CVI du Yuan che, 1945, p. 71). mel 

Tibetan tradition itself erroneously states that on Giiyiik’s death 
in 1248 (not in 1233, according to aJigs med tig pai rdo re, p. 20, and 
transl. p. 31, and Sayang Sacin, transl. ScumrpT, p- 111), his brother 
Godan succeeded him on the throne; indeed we know that after Giiyiik 
the regency was taken over by his wife Oyul Qaimii (see PeLuior, 
ibid., p. 197 Ff.). 

40. Literally “he collected the unfolding (bked pa) of his body,,. 
There is a pun between the epithet given to Saskya Pandita as a gatherce 
of magical capabilities aprul sde, and the sPrul pa sde where he died: 
the sPrul pa sde was the name of one of the four convents located 
near Liangchou: sPrul pai sde, Sai dban gi sde, Pad mai sde, 
rGya mts’oi sde (as in aJigs med, pp. 85, 264, transl. pp. 136, 416). 
“This great lord, bdag sid c’en po, had three sorts of seats: principal, 
middling and small; principal: the glorious Sa skya and in the North 
Lin c’u mse k’ab; middling: bSam yas, rKyan tur in Nan stod; and 
Steg Sin in Sans; the small ones were very many in K'ams, gTsan and 
dBus,, (Chronicles, p. 62 a). 

rKyan (ur is certainly rKyan p'u, namely Samada, about which I have 
spoken at lenght in Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 93 ff. 

41. One ofthe two famous lotsava in the times of King K’ri sron Ide 
btsan. See Mahavystpatti(bsTan agyur, vol. Go, and the authors based 
on it collected in FERRARI, Arthaviniscaya, Atti R. Acc. dei Lincei, 
S. VII, vol. IV, fase. 13, p. 538 ff.); Buston, transl. OBERMILLER, p. 191. 

42. meod yon: an abridged form of mc’od gnas, chaplain, and yon 
bdag, danapati, a patron giver of offerings. 

43. Qubilai, in Chinese She tsu. 

44. Sce Indo-Tibetica, LV, part I, p. 75.0.2. Onthe date of aP’ags pa’s 
birth Tibetan and Chinese sources differ; sce ibid., p. 74 and above, n. 43 
to Pare one; cfr. Hébdgirin, Tables p. 146 (s. v. Pasupa) and later n. $15. 

45. gyait ti; in the Chronicles (p. 67 9) gyatt kri'n; in BELL, English 
Tibetan colloquial Dictionary, gyan spri; in S. CH. DAS, p. 1150, gyai sprint. 
The uncertainty of the spelling suggests a foreign word: see LAUFER, 
Loan words in Tibetan, p. 130. Probably turkish: yincw, pearl. 

46. Dam k’a, see note by PELLIOT, p. 622, n. 24. 

“47. Gan din gu Sri Hi SC) [A fi Kuan cing kuo shih “i ¢ the 
master of the kingdom who has received the initiatic baptism ,,, murdbni« 
abbisikta; on p. 45: kva din gu iri. Concerning gu iri cle. Indo-Tibetica, 1V, 
part I, p. 74. 

48. p’yan tse: in Huth the word is lacking; p’yam ts’e corresponds to 
p'yam fs'a, a transcription of the Mongol éaméa, P’yant tsa is interpreted 
as ‘og gos, “‘ underclothing, tunic,, (see Kowaewskt, Dictionnaire Mongols 
Russe-Frangais, p. 2104). : 

In AJIGS MED RIG PAI RDO RE, p. 148 (transl. 235) piyam rtso is 
erroneously understood by Huth as equal to the Sanskrit kufaps. 

49. Las Zva: aJigs med rig pai rdo rje (p. 95): dbu zva. 

go. The Abbot of sNe ¢'an; this initiation took place when he 
was 21, in the year Ha yos (1255). On the seven abandons see fi. 
Mobayanasutralankara, XI, p. 4. 

gt. On the alphabet introduced by aP’ags pa, see Pexuiot, Les 
systemes d'ecriture en usage chez les anciens Mongols, Asia Major, 1925, P- 287- 

2. The list of the 13 K’ri skor and of the 3 C’ol k’a is found in 
many sources, which nevertheless, as may be seen in the schemes which 
follow, do not particularly differ and hence all go back to original 
documents. 
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13 K’RI SKOR 


from Yig ts’an 


(quoted by SP) Eulogy of gNas ritin 
in gTsan . 

1. mNa’ ris mNa’ ris 

2. La stod lho Lho 

3. La stod byan Byan 

.C’u mi Cu mig 

. Fa lu , Za lu 

6. Byan aBrog K’yun 

7. Yat aBrog sBra Ber 
in dBus 

8. aBri gun idem 

9. P’ag mo gru _ 

1o.gYa’ bzan = 

11. Ts'al pa idem 

12, Bya yul - 

13. Lho aBrog _ 


Kon root, bsTan 
adsin min gras, p. 50 


Dam pai c’os kyi abyati 
teal, p. 162 


Fifth Dalai Lamas 
Chronicle, p. 60 


in gTsan 

Lho La stod La stod lho pa Lho 

Byan La stod La stod byan pa Byan 

Gur mo = Lha 

Cu mig C'u mig C’u (mig) 

Sans oH 

Za lo Zalu Sans 

aByan abrog Za (lu) 
Yar aBrog Yar aBrog Yar aBrog 
in dBus 

rGya ma rGya ma tGya 

aBri gun aBri gun aBri 

Ts'al pa Ts'al pa Ts'’al 

T'an po c'e ba sTag lun sTag 

Pag gru P’ag mo gru P’ag 

gYa bzan gYXa’ bzan gX2’ 

COL KA 
4) Sources 
rol k’a of the ftom mNa’ ris skor gsum up rGya bod kyi yig 

Law (= dBus to Sog la skya’o (Sok gom ts’am and Sa 
and gTsan) pa on the Sog-chu 2) (ac- skya pa Chro- 


nicles derived 
from it, copying 
it literally 
from Sog la skya’o up to - 

Ma c’u k’ug pa (the nook 

of the Huang-ho) 


from rMa c’u k’ug pa up to = 


cording to S. Cu. Das from 
Gun t’an in mNa’ ris) 


2col k’a of men 
(~ mDo stod) 


3. Col k’a of horses 


(= mDo smad) rGya me‘od rten (in the 
Chronicles erroneously mts’o 
tten) dkar po (see above 
p. 252, n. 38). 

2) 


rol k’'a of the dBus and gTsan “Fifth Dalai Lamas Chron.; 

Law Dam pai cos kyi abyun 
t'ul, p. 163 

2.¢col k’a of men 

3. ol k'a of horses 


mDo stod 
mDo smad 


6) according to other sources quoted by Dam pai c’os abyui ts’ul, 
P- 163; 


t.col ka mNa’ ris skor gsum: Mal yul (for: Mar yul) mes’o, Guge, 
Pu hrans; 


2. gYas ru and gYon ru in gTsaf and dBus tu and gYo tu in dBus 
(i. ¢. four ru); 
Tal sgan 
3.mDo k’ams Bo abor sgan 
Mar k’ams sgan 


The slight differences are therefore due to the fact that in the writers’ 
time a new name prevailed over the old one, or to changes of political 
horizon. So, for instance, Byan abrog, in the fifth Dalai Lama’s writ- 
ings, is replaced by Sats, the country North of the gTsan po. Bya yul 
takes the place of rGya ma and Lho abrog of sTag lun. Gur mo or 
Gur mo ts’on adus is a place in the immediate environs of Za lu; it 
is therefore difficult to understand how three myriarchies like Za lu, 
C’u mig and Gur mo could be included in such a narrow territory. 

The list of the territorial divisions of Tibet is also contained in the 
Yiian shib (chap. 87, p. 14), but the transcription of the myriarchies’ names 
does not always permit a reconstruction of the Tibetan original, 

In the Office of Hsiian wei shih (‘eg ALE Aili) and Tu yiian shuai 
(Ai 3G fir), in the three zones dBus, gTsan and mNa' ris skor gsum, Na 
lisu ku lu sun (44 4) de a 4G 48) there are the following posts: 

Hsiian wei shih (‘ef AY fi) 5; 

T’ung chih (fF) £N) 2; 

Fu shih (sil) (2) 15 

Ching li (#% JRE) 1; 

Chen fu ($ht fi) 1; 

Pu wo ssi kuan (fifi ¥ Fl FT) 1. 

To the said office also belong the following officers and officials: 

2 Yiian shuai (76 fit) in Na li su ku eth (63) sun; 

2 Tu yiian shuai (41) JC fit) in command of Mongol croops 
in dBus and gTsan; 

1 Chao t’ao shih (#%3 jit {#é) in command of soldiers in Tan 
li (ft BOs . 

1 Chuan yiin (#4 jili) in the dBus, gTsan and other zones; 

1 Wan hu (7 JA) governing the country population of Sha 
lu ssi (75 4 NY) 

1 Wan hu governing the country population of Ch’a li pa 
CHR HE FO; 

1 Wan hu governing the country population of dBus and gTsan; 

1 Civil officer governing the county population of Su eth ma 
chia wa (A GE Sak JN 4L); 

1 Civil officer governing the country population of Sa la 
Cite $4); 

1 Wan hu in th 3 Ch’u mi; 

1 Wan hu in D& fli YF HH) Ao lung aa la; 

1 Wan hu in Bh ¥ FL HM) Ssii ta lung Ia; 

1 Wan hu in Po mu ku lu (4ff A 4 ); 

4 Chien hu (-f- A) in B fb Op A Tang pu ch’ih pa 
(eh Hi $C); Bes cot 

1 Wan hu in J) Rit AL Chia mu wa; 

1 Wan hu in ¥L fa FL Cha yu wa. 

In the Office of Wan hu of Ya li pu w’ang ssii pa 24> 4! 4S He 
AGL AA there are 1 Ta lu hua ch’ih, daruyaci, 1 Wan hu and 1 Tan li 
to Co ho sun (4f¥ ik Mt NWR AK 4%). 

In all these names only the equivalence of the following seems to 
me certain, although the transcription cannot be considered regular: 


Na li su ku lu sun = > mNa’ ris skor gsum 


Sha erh pa = Ts’al pa 

Sa la = Za lu 

Ch'u mi = Cu mig 
Ssii ta ko lung la = sTag lun 
Po mu ku lu = P’ag mo gu 


Ya li pu ts’ang ssi pa = gYa’ bzan (2) 
Chia mu wa is perhaps = rGya mo (pa) 


We do not know whether, before the Mongol epoch, a census of 
Tibet existed, but to judge from passages of the bKa’ t’art sde Ina, which 
THomas made known (clt, Appendix two), it appears clearly that a 
tradition exists concerning censuses taken since the times of the kings, 
when the country was divided into military chiliatchies and into districts, 
enumerating the population of each. It is not unlikely that census 
returne were insctibed on stone slabs, like those on which was recorded 
the peace between China and Tibet; these ought to be the rtsis rdo 
rins, alluded to in the bKa’ t’ait sde Ita (sect. K’a, part I, chap. 17). 
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A geographical description of Tibet, containing some statistical data 
on the population and its groupings, is quoted by Klon rdol bla ma 
(‘a, p. 4 Mf) and is assigned to aBrom ston’s epoch (XIth century). I do 
not see why this attribution should not be accepted, as far as its nucleus 
is concerned, 

“The territory called, generally speaking, ‘Country of Snows,,, is 
distinguished as to its parts into eight regions; dBus, gTsan, K’ams, 
which are three, plus the four regions of Dvags, Kon, Lon po and Nan, 
to which is added, as a fifth, the country of the aBrog in Byan t’an on the 
frontiers. mNa’ ris is also divided into three parts, and gTsan in gYas 
tu and in gYon ru (and moreover gTsan) comprises Zar, aBri ts’al and 
Lho mun srad, Ru mts'ams, U yug, Sans, 203 minor valleys and passes; 
dBus is divided into dBu ru and gYo ru: dBu tu in its turn comprises 
Lho and Byan: Lho includes P’an yul and sTod lun: Byan includes 
Zo and Mal gro. In these regions there are 203 valleys, between larger 
and lesser ones; in sTod smad 4000, in K’ams 210. Altogether in 
Tibet there are 1s00 large valleys, 12.000 ravines, 140.000 mountains, 
2.500.000 minor mountains, 117 great highlands (t’a#), 1.700.000 lesser 
highlands, 4 main rivers, 3.500.000 minor rivers, 4.600.000 sources, 
90.000 cliffs (brag ri), 190.000 minor roads,....... 3 105.000 houses (on 
this term sce n. 486) 2.400.000 felt tents, 55 monasteries... 

“In Tibet there are 30 million (bye ba) men, 40 million women (za 
ma bud med = bza’ ma bud med), 40.000 monks (c’os la spyod), 400 saints 
(yar agro c’os pa),,. (yar agro lam, in the Bar do t’os sgrol, is the way leading 
to union with the absolute). In a Bon po treatise ‘Od gsal sems kyi me 
lon, p. 8b, there are those who go yar bzait t’al and those who go mar 
bzan t’al. za ma bud med ought to be a married or marriageable woman. 

$3. And in the first place the famous shell rgyan grags which is one 
of the most important relies preserved in Sa skya; according to the tra 
dition accepted by the Chronicles (p. 66 4), the shell was given, together 
with other sacred relics, by Dharmapala to king Devataja of China, 
the two kings being fast friends, as a rewards for the troops the Chinese 
king had sent to aid the Indian king, overwhelmed by a hostile army 
beseiging Nalanda. Is it possible that this tale preserves some memory 
of Wang Hiuen tse’s expedition? 

$4 I cannot say what the “great mi yur,, of China, “‘rgyai mi yur 
cen mo,,, may be; it appears in the fifth Dalai Lama’s Chronicles, in 
aJigs med rig pai rdo rje and in the Chronicles (p. 66 a). 

55. On these places see the Sa skya guide, which on p. 40 6 mentions 
the gSer abum of aP’ags pa: it is p’yi rten, i. ¢. in the external part of the 
holy place, or a sacred building outside a temple, as might be the case 
with a me’od rten; the opposite of the naft rten, a name given to the arti- 
cles of cult proper, stored in the temple, In the present case the gSer 
abum c’en po is a gtsug lag k’an founded by aP’ags pa, with gilden dome 
and keiijira. 

Thus also the gSer abum bkra Sis sgo man is a me’od rten, which 
owes its name to the golden “wheels ,, surmounting it. 

56. On “umbrellas,,, the technical name of a part of the mc’od 
rten, see Indo- Tibetica, I. 

57. $a kya bzan po (Chronicles, p. 744), to the West of the dBu 
tise rin ma, founded the gSer t’og c’en mo. 

$8. To the South-West of Lhasa, along the Brahmaputra; S. Cx. 
Das, s. v.: and precisely in sKyid sod (see Klon rdol, vol. ‘a, p. 13 6). 

$9. The Lha k’an c’en mo stands in the plain, on the left of the river; 
walled round and girt with towers, it looks like a fortress; as it represented 
Sa skya’s most important centre, its rivals, when the sect declined, tried 
to take possession of it ot to garrison it with their own men (see above, 
p. 22). Iam not sure I have read correctly the sentence biul du Zugs 
pai Zar byun du. 

60. Chr. for this title his biography in the Yiian shih. 

61. This Kar ma ba kii is called rgya,and this word cannot stand 
for rgya nag, China, because this lama’s Tibetan origin is not doubiful; 
neither can it be a place-name, because the adjectival form rgya pa would 
be necessary; hence it stands for rgya bo, ‘the bearded onc,,. The filth 
Dalai Lama nearly always uses the form 6a 7, but aJigs med rig pai rdo 
tje: po ki (see LAUFER, Loan words in Tibetan, n. 157). Concerning this 
episode see aJigs med rig pai rdo rjc, p. 95 (transl. p. 148). For Kar ma 
ba kii’s biography, ibid., p. 86 (transl. p. 136). The Kar ma pas who had 
their main seat in mTs'ur p'u of sTod lun, also called Kar ma kam c’an, 
split up into two schools, called according to the colour of their caps, 
Bis dmar, red caps and Zva nag, black caps. The list of the patriarchs 
of each sect is preserved by Klon rdol bla ma, bsTan adsin gyi skyes bu 
raya bod du byon pai min gi gras, za, p. 29 6); 


Zva nag: 

6. Po to pa; 7. Kar ma pa dus gsum mk’ en; 8, 

Ran abyun rdo rje; 10. K. » Rol a tdo at me 2 9Kp, 

12. K. p. mT’on don Idan; 13. K. p. Mi bskyod rdo ties 4 Ke i 

P’yug tdo tje; 15. K. p. C’os dbyins r. rc: 16, K. p. Ye BS ‘ < : ie be 

Byan c’ub r. 1; 18. Kar ma bDud adul r. eee TENG 
va dmar: 

1, Ti lo pa; 2. Kun rig; 3. Ts’ul k’rims dpal bzap- : 
Nam mk’a’ ‘od; 5. bKra Sis grags pa; 6, rTogs Idan ag 
7. C’os rje mk’a’ spyod dban po; 8, C’os dpal ye ses; 9, C'os Bra 7 et 
10, C’os kyi don grub; 11. dKon me'og cos kyi fii ma: 12. _ a 
C’os rgyan rgya mts’o. eStero Beah 

We shall find some of these lamas mentioned in the course of the 
following pages. One Ha li ma, Kar ma pa is mentioned also in the 
Ming shib, chap. 331, p. 26, with much honour. “ There was (then) a 
monk Ha li ma (lt 3 fil): the people of that country, as he possessed 
the art of enlightenment, considered him supreme master. When Ch’en, 
tsu was “prince of Yen,,°) (yt $F), he was informed of his name Th 
the first year of yung 1é, 1403 he ordered the eunuch chief of ceremonies 
Ca] th > §%) Hou Hsien® ({6€ Hf) and the monk Chih kuane 
(48 36) to take letters and gifts to him and to go and invite him. That 
monk (Ha li ma) first sent some envoys of his to offer the tribute and then 
himself came to court, following the imperial envoys. In the fourth 
year, 1406, in winter, while he was about to arrive, the Emperor ordered 
the Fu ma tu wei (Et Wy As BS)” (the Emperor's soinlaw) Mu Hein 
(XA WF) © go and meet him. When he arrived, the Emperor received 
him in the palace Feng tien ( 48 4 Mt) and on the following day he 
offered him a banquet in the palace Hua kai (aj¢ 8%) and presented 
him with a hundred (ounces) of gold, one thousand of silver, twenty, 
thousand notes of paper money, forty-five silk dresses, religious articles, 
pillows, saddles, incense, fruit, tea, rice and various other objects. His 
retainers also received gilts. 

“In the following year, in the spring, he presented the staves (to be 
carried in the processions), two ivory staves, a pair of staves with silver 
handles, a pair of bone staves, two lamps decorated with fish bones, two silk 
lamps, two boxes of scent, two Ay-whisks, six warming-pans, an umbrella, 
a chair inlaid with silver, a silver stool, a silver table, a silver basin, a 
silver vase, a round green fan, a round red (an, a pillow, a mosquito-net, 
pails for horses, 48 standards, two saddled horses, four unsaddled horses. 

“The Emperor, wishing a holy office to be celebrated for his deceased 
father’s and mother’s souls, ordered him to institute the ceremonies of 
fast and purification in the Ling ku temple (if 7} 4¥). 

On the seventh day the Emperor himself went to offer incense in 
that temple, Then clouds of good omen, sweet dew, a green bird, white 
elephants, were seen by everyone for a whole day. The Emperor was 
extremely pleased; when the officials had presented poems and good 
wishes, the Emperor again presented (that monk) with a hundred ounces 
of gold and one thousand ounces of silver and two thousand notes of 
paper money and twenty silk dresses and nine horses. 

“His disciples, the Kuan ting yiian t'ung shan hui ta kuo shih (iff 
We (1 Sih 3 28 BA Git) Tra shih pa lo ko lo ssi? (5 (ii CL A 
$5 HE HA) and others, received great gifts. Then the Emperor appoint- 
ed Ha li ma; “ Wan hsing chii tzu shih fang tsui sheng yiian chiao miao 
chih hui shan p’u ying yu kuo yen chiao ju lai ta pao fa wang hsi 
tien ta shan tzu tsai fo,, (5 47 FL RE Hy Fi PT BS BS 
36 EG fi Bai HK tn HAL BE GK Ke Eo) 
entrusted him with the Buddhist teaching throughout the whole world, 
gave him the seal with its decree, and also gold, silver, paper money, 
embroidered silk, monastic dresses ornamented with gold and gems; gold 
and silver objects, saddles, and ordered that his disciple Po lun fu wa 
Sang eth chia Ling chen - Sans rgyas rin c’en® - (# We alll LR 
§3 fm {i JFL) should be named “Kuan ting yiian hsiu ching hui ta 
kuo shih, (iff If [Bl 436 1 25 A BB fii), Kao jih wa ch’an”? po 
(25 HAL i 4f1) should be named “Kuan ting (ung wu hung chih 
ta kuo shih,, (iH IC Si 47 AL iv" AK BB (ffi), Kuo luan lo ko lo 
chien ts’ang pa li ts'ang pu) (SL 6 BE by ok (ic EL bh) 
should be named Kuan ting hung chih ching chieh ta kuo shih itk 
TS 5h 49 TH 7 A EB fii). ae 

"*To all of them the Emperor gave seals with their decree, 
money and silk. He then ordered that Ha li ma should go to the Wu 
t'ai shan (Ii, 26 [J}) to perform a great function and the ceremonies for 
the souls of the deceased Emperor and Empress; then he distributed an 
abundance of gifts. 


silver, 
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“Tp the fourth month of the sixth year 1408 (Ha li ma) took leave 
and went back, (The Emperor) again gave him gold, silk, images of 
the Buddha and ordered the eunuchs to accompany him, From this 
moment up to the end of the Chéng tung (AE. 496) period (1436-1450) 
Ha li ma sent the tribute to court eight umes, 

« When the Fa wang died, tributes were not offered for a long time. 
In the eighth year of the Hung chih (GL it) period 1495, prince Ko li 
ma pa (hy OM) a EL) (again) began to send envoys which came to 
offer the tribute. In the rath year 1499 the tributes were offered twice: 
the Minister of rites said that it was not according to the rules to offer 
the tribute twice in a year, and begged (the Empcror) to diminish the 
gilt (given in exchange). The Emperor accepted this proposal. In 
the first year Chéng té (iF £81) (1506) they again came to offer the 
tribute, and again in the tenth year. 


a) This Ha li ma pa (later Ko li ma pa) can be no other than the 
fifth, according to Klon rdol the eleventh, Kar ma Zva nag De biin gicgs, 
spoken of diffusely by aJigs med rig pai rdorje (transl, p.t71),Sayan Sicin 
(SCHMIDT, p- 291) WEI TSAN T'U SHIH, p. 120; SCHULEMAN, p. 103, 
Hurn and S. Cx. Das (in Sum pa mk’an po’s tables). They give 1383 
as the date of his birth, but the year fin byi is 1384. In 1403 he was then 
nineteen, but his fame had reached China, as an incarnation of Rol pai 
tdo rje. Sayan Sacin is mistaken when he states that Yung lé, immediately 
after ascending the throne, invited Rol pai rdo tje to China; he makes a 
confusion between him and his incarnation. Rol pai rdo rje had then 
been dead for several years having, passed away in the year c’u p’ag, 1383; 
Rol pai rdo rje on the other hand had been invited by the Yiian Toqon 
timiir (aJigs med rig pai tdo rje, p. 179 transl.) 

De bain giegs died in che year me lug, 1427, ibid., p. 173, and DT, 
ia, p. 46 AT. 

b) to-day Ho pei. 

©) Ming shib, chap. 304, pp. 4-5. 

d) Concerning whom see below. 

¢) Ming shib, chap. 126, p. 20. 

Jf) Tashih pa lo ko lo ssi; almost certainly bKra sis dpal blo gros, 
I find no trace of him among the De biin gses’s disciples, upon whom 
the title of Gu sri was conferred: according to DT they were Sans rgyas 
rin c’en dpal (see note ¢), Blo gros rgyal mts’an (see note i), Rin c’en 
dpal, Don grub ‘od zer, C’os kyi rgyal mts'an, Sa kya bzan po. 

£) This can be no other than Gu éri Sans rgyas rin c’en; see DT, 
fia, p. 47 4; po lun p'u wa must be a birthplace = spu lun p’u (Chronicles 
of the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 41). 

b) This name is divided in two parts: Kao je wa perhaps a title; 
ch’an po is purely Chinese and means prince of meditation. 

i) Ic, as we have seen, Blo gros rgyal mts'an; I find the first element 
of his name: kuo luan obscure. 


62. Inthe Chronicles (p, 67 6) she is called C’a bu = Cambui Qatun 
in Sayan Sicin, p. 119 (SCHMIDT); in aJigs med rig pai rdo rjc, p. 91 
(tansl. p. 143) she is called mDses ma bzan mo. In the inscription 
dictated by aP’ags pa for a mc’od rten built by Qubilai’s order: bTsun 
mo C'a'u (rGyal po yab sras kyis me’od rten bZens pa la bsriags pai sdeb sbyor, 
p. 2). In the Yiian sbib, chap. 106, Ch’a pi huang hou hung chi lich 
Hs Sea oh it Hi. 

63. adren byed = Sanscr. nayana: the five mystical families are the paricata- 
thagata, the supreme pentad, concerning which see above, part first, p. 222 f. 

64. dus ston: i. €. one of the nine feasts fixed by the religious calendar, 
on which see S. CH. Das, Diction., p. 624. 
_ 65. C’u mig was a great monastery, the centre of a myriarchy, accord- 
ing to the Mongol territorial division (sce above n. 52); the old convent 
has been destroyed and nothing remains of the ancient city, except an 
unassuming Lha k'an to the S. W. of sNart'an, almost on the crossways of 
the path leading (tom this monastery to that of Nor; it is seen on the right, 
descending from Gans can dgon pa. Huth did not understand that this 
was a place-name and translated (p. 145) “das C’os ak’or der Quelle des 
gTsan,, (cft. p. 158 “an der fernen Qutlle des gTsan,,. On this council, 
which took place in the year me glat (1277) sce Chronicles, p. 95 2. 

66. The same event is related in the DT, fia, p.794. “‘Grags pa ye Ses 
(of aBri gum) ascended the throne in the year iron-snake (1280) and in that 
Same yeat a Hor army invaded Tibet and the Hor army destroyed Bya 
tog rdson and the dPon c’en Kun dga’ bzan po was killed by the Hor,,. 

The prophecy is contained in the PTY, chap. XCII; Toussarnt, 
P. 381, translates ‘* Au Fort des Corbeaux unc troupe battra le tambour 


des édits et enrdlera les fainéants pour recolter l’or de paillole,,. The gser 
p’ye ¢’s is also the name of the Yang tse kiang. 

67. One of the chief reasons of the disturbances which covered 
Tibet with blood was the violent quarrel between Sa skya and aBri 
gun, which broke out in aP’ags pa’s last years and became more 
acute under his successors. The aBri gun began by accusing the Sa skya 
pa to the Mongol court; it was then that the three most influential per- 
sons in the Saskya court, namely the dPon c’en $4 kya bzan po of Grum 
(this locality must be in the Sa skya tertitory; the river passing through 
this place is called Grum c’u), the dGe ges Rin c’en brtson agrus of 
bTson k’a on Eastern sMad, and Hor C’e ston ts'ul of Gon gyo in mDo 
stod, went to the Chinese court and stated the Sa skya pa case so ably 
that, notwithstanding the charges brought against them, they persuaded 
the court that their conduct had been correct, and any suspicion concern, 
ing, the great monastery was dispelled. Thus the Sa skya took once 
more the upper hand to such a point that Ag len dpon ¢’en of Sa skya 
joined the troops of T’i mur Bokkha (Tamiir-buga. This general’s 
biography is contained in the Yiian shib, chap. 132, but there is no allu- 
sion to his Tibetan campaign). He aftacked and burnt in his turn the 
aBri gun monastery. 

This is the information, desumed from the rGya bod yig ts’an, which 
the fifth Dalai Lama inserts in the biography of Blo gsal rgya mts’o grags 
pa fgyal mes'an dpal bzan po, p. 21 4. In this relation it is interesting to 
remark that this Rin ¢’en brson agtus, like Hor C’e ston ts’ul, was a native 
of the extreme province in Eastern Tibet. This means that even at this 
comparatively late period, there continued to be in Tibetan aristocracy a 
prevalence of people coming from K’ams, who gradually supplanted the 
local nobility or infused their vitality into it He was descended from 
the bKa’ ma log, a tribe on the north-eastern frontier of K’ams. The 
fifth Dalai Lama inserts, in relation with this, a rather important legend 
on the origin of this family, which is bound up with Pe dkar’s cycle: 

“In ancient times, in the days of the C’os rgyal of Tibet, K’ri 
sron Ide btsan and of his fourth son K’ri sde sron btsan, garrisons were 
placed to defend access to Tibet in the four regions of Tibet oppressed by 
barbarous soldiers. In particular (the king), leading several myriads of 
Tibetan soldiers, destroyed the hermitage of Bhata hor. Alter victory, 
before going back, Tibetan soldiers having arrived to protect the access 
to those regions, he placed on the frontier between Tibet and Hor nine 
capable men with 900 soldiers, 

“Then, when they asked him when they should come back, the king 
answered that they should not come back (ma log) without his order 
(bka’). Hence the descendants of those nine brave men were called bKa’ 
ma log. And in that place there are many clans of Tibetans and aBrog 
pa, which belong to the bKa’ ma log. A Minister of Se c’en’s, named 
Sangha C’in san, belonged to that clan of bKa’ ma log,,. 

68, P’yag na stands for P’yag na rdo rje, as in the Chronicles, 

69. According to the Chronicles (p. 105 2) Zans ts'a’'s second wife, 
who bore him Rin c’en rgyal mts’an dpal, was called Jo agro, a native 
of Sa skyai c’u mdo. The spelling aGrom of the fifth Dalai Lama’s 
Chronicles is not correct, it should be aGro mo. The Sa skya Chroni- 
cles, as it is nearly always the case, are dependant on dKon me’og lhun 
grub, but they are not ignorant of the tradition accepted by the fifth 
Dalai Lama, which they attribute to the gDun rabs of sTag ts’an. 

70. In the Chronicles her name is mDo sde; she married a Mus pa 
and was the mother of the Mus c’en rGyal mt’san dpal bzan po, p. 105 4. 
These two names bSod nams abum and Ni ma abum suggest certain re- 
marks on the onomastic type of female names in the period we are con- 
cerned with, While the first element may be one of the many appearing 
in men’s names, like bSod nams or Ni ma, the final abum is generally 
(but we know of exceptions) characteristic of women’s names: Jo mo 
abum, mK’a’ agro ma abum, Kun dga’ abum. Sometimes abum precedes 
the rest of the name: aBum skyid. According to another onomastic type, 
women's personal names are preceded by ma gcig, lha gcig, lha gcig 
mdsas ma, ma gcig mk’a’ agro ma; at other times the name is followed 
by fcam, and in this case Icam usually has the same value as bza’ and 
is preceded by the family name; the type with bza’ is however more 
common; Hor bza’, Cog ro bza’. In later times, particularly for women 
of a high rank, the name is accompanied by Byan sems, as in the Gyan- 
tse inscriptions. Sometimes the woman is mentioned, only with her 
own or her father’s original name. 

71. Inthe text we read: Bod, but it is evidently a mistake for: Hor, 
as in the Sa skya Chronicles, p. 150 4, with which the fifth Dalai Lama 
generally has literal analogies. 
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72. aJa ma li or Jo bo aJa ma li is an effigy of Avalokite:vara (in S. 
Cu. Das, Dict.,s. v. jo bo ja ma li) on the frontier between Tibet and 
Nepal, in Kojarnath. 

Concerning aJam ma li me’ed gsum, the three aJam ma li brothers 
information may be gathered, though these ewo sources do not always 
agree, both in the guide to Kojarnath, Lhan beas agro bai me’od sdon jo bo 
daul sku me'ed gsum sion byw gi gtam daw brjod pai rin cen vai du rya sion 
poi pi van, and in the aJams bu glitt rgyas biad (mss., p. 10, WASSILIEW, 
Geagropbia Tibeta, p. 9). The first text relates various traditions on 
the origin of the silver statues worshipped in the temple: according to 
a tradition, after King K’or re, i. c. Ye Se ‘od, had long meditated 
on Jambhala, seven dcarya appeared to him, and cach of them poured 
out before him a load of silver. He had six statues of aJam dpal 
made with it: the artists he employed were a Nepalese sculptor called 
ASvadharma and a Kashmiri artist Van ku la. 

The statue represented aJam dpal ye Ses sems dpa’ and was placed 
on a block of alabaster. 

According to another tradition seven Mongol merchants once went 
to king gNam mgon sde, also a devotee of Jambhala, and deposited with 
him seven chests, saying that if thrce years should pass before they came 
back to claim them, he might use their contents, Three years having 
gone by and the merchants not having come back, the king and his wife 
Joabum ma tgyal mo opened the chests and found there coins (tam k’a) 
of silver, on which the characters aDsam aDsam (i. e. Jambhala) were 
written, With the metal they had a statue of P’yag na pad ma made, 
and another of P’yag na rdo rje, to be placed respectively on the right 
and on the left of aJam dpal’s image, dedicated in the times of aK’or re. 

According to the aDsam glin reyas bad, the artists who made the 
statues came from aDsum lan, that is, from the district of Jumla in 
North-Western Nepal near the Tib. frontier (Biogr. of the gTer stons, 
p. 27: Bod mts’ams), 

The two sources we have quoted do not mention the fact that the 
statues were transported to Sa skya; anyhow, only copies were catried 
there, as the wo statues remained in the temple of Kojarnath, where 
they are still worshipped. See Tucct, Santi e Briganti, pp. 38-43. 

Kojarnath is for Purang what mT’o glin was for Guge: the region’s 
gteatest sanctuary, founded by Ye Ses ‘od and by his son Byan c’ub ‘od; 
it was periodically embellished by successive princes, who ruled over 
the district, more as vice-regents for the kings of Guge than as actual 
sovereigns. The same guide mentions the visits of bKra Sis Ide, the C’os 
tgyal of Guge, to Kojarnath (p. 12), while it considers his younger 
brother, gNam mgon Ide, as the head of the region. It is quite pro- 
bable that the cadet branch of the kings of Guge or their younger 
brothers were called upon to rule over that district. 

The biography of the founder of Nor Kun dga’ bzan po also men- 
tions the monastery of aK’or c’ags as being under the rule of the C’os 
tgyal of Guge (p. 39). 

The Guide we have quoted records the following succession: 


(sBa le = aBar Ide) 
| 


K'ri bKra ie dnos grub = gNam eso ie marries Jo abum rgyal mo 
mgon (= bKra Sis Ide 
of DT and Buston); 
while the guide, p. 12: 
calls K’ri bKra Sis sde 
king of Guge 


K’ri bKra Sis Ide rgyal po 
K’ri bKra Sis stobs brsan Ide 
Lha btsun rdo rje sen ge 
K'ti bKra sis bsod nams sde 


73. That is, two women: the first, according to the Chronicles, foun- 
ded the Jo mo gli monastery and continued to lead a religious life; 
the second married bKra Sis rtsegs pa dpal, lord of Gun tan (p. 105 8). 

74. tJei bla ma, in the Chronicles (ros 4): blai me’od gnas. The date 
of his death is uncertain; some sources place it in the year ¢’u bya (1273) 
at the age of 36, others, like the Chronicles, at 37, in the year si k’yi, 1274 
(pp. 105 6, 106 4). 

75. In the Chronicles (ibid.); Hu dkar c’e. On aJan see THomas, 
Tibetan documents, JRAS, 1928, p. 85. 

76. In this text Rin c’en abyun gnas is called slob dpon: but in the 
Sa skya Chronicles slob dpon ma, that is, he should be a woman 
(p. 10 &). 

77. According to the Chronicles, p. 106 ¢, P*yag na (tdo rje) had 
three wives: Mam mgal, Godan’s daughter (Godan is here called king 


“‘rgyal po,,: the same as Ji big t’e mur, ibid: rpyal po has therefore | 
the meaning of “royal prince,,); ma geig IDan ts’ cos ia here 
mK’a’ agro abum the daughter of Na sgra, sku daa of Za | and 
Nat blon of the king of the Hor. The latter was Dharmapala : and 
mother, She had a son Ratnabhadra, who died young and ce ae 
this branch became extinguished. bZan po dpal’s mother w whom 
abum (Chronicles, p. 107). as Jo mo 

78. The first internal crisis of the Sa skya thus bel nek 
although the Chronicles and the fifth Dalay Lama eek alettiky os 
euphemisms, to cover any stain that might dim the good name a 
of divine origin, it is clear thar in the times of P’yag na tdo tie hee 
were serious struggles between the various brothers born of Zahs a 
each aspiring to succession. From the narrative we may also infer ie 
P’yag na rdo rje wished to secure supteme power for his own Line, ae 
mitting it to his son Dharmapilaraksita, who, dying young, left itin a 
hands of his son Ratnabhadra. The early age at which these rinces 
died is surprising: one at twenty and the other at five, so that we ect 
these precocious deaths not to have been natural. In the aida a 
son of Ye Ses abyun gnas, the bDag fiid c’en po bZan po dpal, following 
certain charges, unspecified by the Chronicles and bythe fifth Dalai Lama 
but casting doubts on his legitimacy, was called to the Mongol court 3 
account for his activities, and then exiled. From the Chronicles it ap, 
pears that the city where bZan po dpal was confined was accessible by 
sea or by river. He was confined in a large castle (mK’ar mig c’en po) 
called Zo c’u, at twenty days’ navigation (cn ajam) ftom the bay (reya 
mts’o lag) of the country of sMan rise, hence in Han c’u, which was seven 
days’ journey from that place. 

Thus in the Sa skya Chronicles (p. 106 5); the same account appears 
in Kun dga’ rin c’en’s biography, identical save for some orthographical 
variants, p. 33 b: sMan rtsei yul p'yi rgya mits’of lag ’u abyams (in the Chro- 
nicles: cu ajam: on the word ajam sce above p. 13) c’en po fii Ju rtsa bgran 
bsgral ba na zo ¢’u zer pai mk’ar mig c’en por bEugs yan de nas lun gi mjal 
lam (Chronicles: ja’ lami) bdun bgrod pa na bam c'u (Chronicles: ban c’u) 
zee pai mk’ar mig cen por bzugs. 

sMan rise if -f- corresponds to the name the Mongols used to give 
southern China, which had remained under the Sung’s government; 
this word is derived ftom: man tse, a name the Chinese gave to the 
Southern barbarians. In Marco Polo the same name appears as Mangi, 
Manzi. 

Zo c’u is perhaps Su chou and Hamc'u = Hang chou. 

The Tibetan suman rtse for man tse registered by S. Cu. Das, ot 
rather man tsi (see LAUFER, Loan words in Tibetan, n. 280), is derived from 
the Chinese man tse, “thin silk,,; it is probably due to a contamination 
with the sMan mse mentioned above. 

The bDag fiid was called to China and consequently exiled at the 
age of 21 (1282). It is logical to see these events as a struggle for succes” 
sion between pretenders to the Sa skya throne, which the Mongol 
Emperor (Qubilai) must have ended. In the meantime there was an 
interregnum, during which, as we can gather from the Chronicles, po- 
wer was vested in the Sar pa aJam dbyans rin c’en rgyal mts’an, who kept 
it not only until the bDag fiid cen po returned, in his thirty-fifth year, 
sa k’yi (1298), but until he attained the age of 45 (1306), because an order 
of the king forced him to study (we should say to remain confined) in 
the Lha bran’s palace. So his exile seems to have lasted 16 years, but 
his actual absence from power 24 years, He was called back thanks to 
the intercession of the Sar pa and other dignitaries; from the Chronicles 
(p. 108 ab) it appears that Grags pa ‘od zer was one of those who had 
him restored to favour. Who is this Ti sri Grags pa’od zer? One of the 
ordinances of Za lu I have published was issued in his name. As may be 
gathered from the Gyantse chronicles, he belonged to the Bla brat K’ an 
gsar. According to the information concerning him, contained in the 
Sa skya pa Chronicles, he was the bDag iid c’en po’s chaplain (me od 
dpon). When aP’ags pa died, he was chosen by the Sa skya to take the 
news of the Lama’s death and his relics to Qubilai. He thus became 
extremely acceptable at court and stopped there a long time, enjoying 
great consideration, as may be desumed from the fact that Ag len and 
the others sought his intercession with the Emperor in the bDag iiid 
c’en po's favour. He is ineluded in the list of the Ti shih contained in 
the Yiian shib (cle. above p. 252, n. 47). 2 

To close this long note, we should add, concerning the bDag aiid 
c’en po, that he was not a lama; he was bDag jiid c’en po, “great lord.,; 
was only invested with temporal authority and had no religious authortiy 
or rank up to the age of 52. 
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79. Ratnabhadra. : 
go. Ag len or An len, concerning whom see what follows. In this 


citcumstance, to restore Sa skya’s forunes, he formed a council of Sa 


skya pa chiels, following which this letter was sent to the Ti éti Grags 


p2 “od zer. : : 

g1. Sa skya Pandita and aP’ags pa. 

42, K’aui rdo: bue in the Chronicles (p. 108 5): Nam mk’a’ ‘ub kyi 
roi Car pa babs; in the text of the fifth Dalai Lama the raven is like a 
rin cun but in the Chronicles ri bo ts’am. : 

83. Zal iio: ftom this and other passages of the texts used, it appears 
that Zal to means “chief, prince,, insofar as he is also a hierarch, i. a 
religious chief: “monk official ,,. The meaning assigned to the express 
sion by S. Cx. Das, ‘‘an official in command of more than $0 soldiers 
but inferior to a captain, (centurion?) does not suit these and other cases. 
The plural Zal no rnams, the chiefs or notables of a place, is often found, 

84. Nag ap’ra: in the Myan c’ut, p. 224, fag p’ran; in the Chronicles, 
p. 105 4, cum zod fag ap’ra tsam bywn bai dus, This sentence is not in the 
dictionaries, but the meaning is clear: to be in difficulties, in danger, in 
decline, but also: to be short of. Cir. gduht reynd fiag p’ra bar byun pas ** the 
succession of the family being in danger,, (Life of the Zur pa t'ams cad 
m’yen, p. 24 a). C’os iid gitis ka Sin tu fag p'ra ba 2ig adug, Vaidurya ser 

, 1665, 
ms . Born of the wife he had married in China: Mun gan, 

g6. Seven wives is an error: they are seven only if we include in 
their number the Chinese wife he martied in sMan mse according to the 
Chronicles (p. 112). The larter was rather a concubine, the others 
wives of his own country. Concerning the bDag iid c’en po’s wives 
see my scheme, where some discrepancies between sources are noted. 
Some data seem doubeful. The uncertainty noticed on this point is 
not due to the fifth Dalai Lama, nor to the author of the DT: it already 
existed in the sources they used; this conclusion is reached through the 
continual allusions, in the Chronicles, to a variety of opinions among 
the various writers of Sa skya Chronicles. This is also due to the 
hardships of the times, troubled by warfare, and to the decay of the 
Sa skya family itself: ic no longer kept its archives up to date and 
documents were consequently lost. All considered, the author of the 
Chronicles, who had many more sources at his disposel than the other 
compilers, seems worthier of our belief, also because he diligently 
sifts the information collected by his predecessors. 

We notice that according to the Chronicles (1.109 6) the bDag fiid 
c’en po took religious vows at the age of 52, assuming the name of Amo- 
ghavajrasripala, and that all his sons were born before he was 52. Opi- 
nions differ also on the date of his death, Some sources, like the gDui 
rabs of the lotsava of sTag ts'ans, of gTsan byams pa, of Ses rab rdo 
rje, say that he died at 63, in the year Jin byi (1324). Others, like the one 
by Ni lde, say at Gr, in che year c's k’yi (1322). The Chronicles follow 
the first date, 

87. He went to China at eleven (sa bya, 1309); he returned to Tibet 
at 24 (¢'u k’yi, 1322). In the Chronicles, p. 112 6, only Gegan is men- 
tioned, Notice how the spelling of the same name wavers between T’e 
mur and T'i mur, Gigan, Ge gan; Bu yan is Buyantu (Ayurbaribada), 
Jen hua 1312-1320; Gegan is Gagin Qoiila, Ying tsung; Yesun te 
mur is Yasiin Tamiir (T’ai ting ti) 1323-1328. On these persons see 
HamBis, 5, v. 

88. Ratnaéti, Rin c’en dpal, younger son of Qosila; sce HAMBIS, 
PP. 140, t4r. 

89. bSod nams rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po and Kun dga’ legs pa 
blo gros, when the Ming succeeded the Yiian, sent envoys to ask the 
new dynasty for the jade seal, but it was refused, with the excuse that it 
had already been given to another dignitary. It is well to translate here 
the passage in the Ming shib concerning these events, chap. 331. 

“In the beginning of Hung wu (1368) T’ai ¢su fearing the dis 
turbances (caused by) Tibet in the T’ang’s times (should be repeated), 
decided to put these matters in order. Conforming to their customs, he 
made use of the monks and of their disciples to educate them and then 
guide them towards good. He also sent envoys with the order that they 
should submit. Moreover he arranged chat Hsu Yiin te #f 7 48, 
Yiéan Wai lang & Fk AB of the provincial government: of Shen-si, 
should go into that country, and he ordered that those who were invested 
with old offices conferred upon them by the Yiian, should come to court 
and be (again) confirmed in their posts. 

. “Then in dBus and gTsan power was exercised by the Ti shih Nan 
chia pa ts'ang pu Ij af Hb © who began to send envoys to court 


to offer the tribute. They arrived at court in the twelfth month of the 
fifth year. The Emperor was glad and sent (that monk) as a gift a red 
dress for meditation, of embroidered silk, with cap and shoes, money 
and other things. 

“In the following year (1373), in the second month (the Ti shih) 
came to court personally to introduce (to the Emperor) those who had 
formerly been invested with official dignities; they were about 6o persons 
in all. The Emperor confirmed him in office and, as he already possessed 
the office (of a Ti shih), he appointed him “precious Ti shih Buddha 
of perfect knowledge ,,, ‘‘ Chih sheng fo pao kuo shih,, 4 #E (Hh 
$C EA fifi and again gave him the jade seal and clothes of coloured 
silk (QR PE), ewenty suits of each kind. 

“*When the jade carver had finished the seal, the Emperor examined 
the jade, and as it was not handsome, he ordered it to be cut afresh. Thus 
he honoured him. 

“Then the (Ti shih), having asked permission, returned to his coun 
try. (The Emperor) ordered the prefecture of Ho chou jf] }] to send 
an official to escort him, commanding all the barbarians who had not 
yet submitted to make an act of obedience. 

"In the winter (1373) the descendant of the Ti shih of the Yuan, 
So nan chien pa ts’ang pu >? $y 167 1% EL Hf b and Yuan kuo [kung] 
ye fi] ZS Kung ko lich ssii chien ts’ang pa ts'ang pu Zs BF Zi 
WS G5 Hat BL GRE fs © sent envoys to ask for the jade seal; the court 
officials said that it had already been conferred and could not be conferred 
anew, but they were presented with figured silks, 

“In the seventh year (1374) in the summer, the Fo pao kuo shih 
sent his envoys to offer tributes. In the autumn the descendant of the Ti 
shih Pa ssi pa of Yiian, Kung-ko-chienss’ang-pars'ang-pu ZS Th Gir 
je (© HRE | and the monk of dBus and gTsan Ta li ma pa la #7 
AM 7. BA) sent envoys to court to ask for investiture, and then the Em» 
peror appointed the descendant of the Ti shih: ‘‘ Yuan chih miao chiao 
hung chiao ta kuo shih [fl] 49 #b FE OL $x AR A fifi and the monk 
of dBus and gTsan,, Kuan ting kuo shih jf JEl BEd Alf and together 
gave them jade seals. 

“The Fo pao kuo shih (above mentioned) again sent his followers 
to offer the tribute, and presented at court five persons who had held 
official posts; the Emperor confirmed them all in their office. 

“In the ninth year Ta li ma pa la® sent envoys to offer the cributes. 
In the eleventh year he again sent an offer of tribute and presented at 
court sixtcen persons who had formerly been invested with various digni- 
ties, like Hsiian wei shih ‘97 A fii and Chao t’ao shih $8 iif (iz; the 
Emperor consented (to confirm them). 

In the fourteenth year (1381) that monk sent a new tribute. At that 
time Nan chia pa ts’ang pu died. 


a) Nam mk’a’ dpal bzan po is a very common name in Tibetan 
onomastic, therefore it is not easy to identify the person here named. 
But in Sum pa mkan po’s chronological tables, p. 59, we find Nam 
mk'’a’ dpal, who died in 1378 (S. Ch. Das’s dates, as we know, are 
unreliable); his death would not be distant from that of the personage 
mentioned in the Ming shib, According to the DT the date of his death 
is uncenain, some give sa rta, 1378, others sa lug, 1379; he was the spiritual 
guide of bKra sis dpal rtseg of sTag lun (ibid, Na, p. 104). 

5) dPal Idan bla ma dam pa bSod nams rgyal mts'an dpal bzan 
po 1312-1375. 

¢) in the Chinese text a ZS kung has fallen between his name and 
the title. 

4) Kun dga’ rgyal mes'an dpal bzan po (Zla ba tgyal mes'an) born 
in 1344; according to the Chronicles he was unable to return to China, 
due to disturbances on the Chinese-Tibetan frontier. 

¢) This name corresponds to Dharmapala, but for chronological 
reasons he can be neither Dharmapalaraksita, who was then already 
dead, nor Dharmapila of Za tu. 


90. Kun dga’ blo gros, possibly to avoid the strife which had 
occurted in the times of P’yag na and his father, made a division of the 
Sa skya property, allotting to each of his brothers a palace as his seat, 
so that the clan was actually split up into four groups, each of which 
took the name of the palace it resided in, forming in course of time a 
family ¢o itself. 

According to the Chronicles (p. 113 6) at the age of 26 ‘he gave his 
brother mK’as btsun Nam mk’a’ legs pa rgyal mts’an the rock crystal 
scal (el gyi dam k’a) and the bZit’og palace. To the Ti si Kun dga’ legs 
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abyun gnas he gave the golden seal and the palace of the Lha k’an, to 
aJam dbyans don yod rgyal mts'an a rock crystal seal and the palace of 
Rin c’en sgan, to dBan Kun dga’ legs pa and his sister, a golden seal and 
the palace of Dus mc’od,,. 

It should further be noticed that tradition made this distinction in 
the series of the Sa skya pa: the Sa C’en, Kun dga’ siiin po, the acarya 
bSod nams rtse mo and rJe btsun grags pa rgyal mts’an, as the three 
“white ones,,; the Sa skya Pandita, Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an, aGro mgon 
aP’ags pa and Bla ma dam pa bSod nams tgyal mts’an, who were dGe 
slon, as the three ‘ted ones,,. Furthermore the three ‘white ones,,, 
with the Sa skya Pandita and aP’ags pa were called ‘gon ma Ina,,, 
"the five ancient ones,,. After bSod nams rgyal mts’an, the Sa skya 
were propagated into another three monasteries, Gon dkar, Nor and 
Ts'ar (see KLON RDOL, bs Tan adsin gyi skyes bu reya bod du byuh bai min gi 
grans, complete works, vol. Za, p. 31 6). 

91. On this word sce Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, table of the Sa skya 
abbots’ genealogies, n. 8, which however should read “this Hor dynasty 
is called in Chinese Tai dben,,. 

In Desgodins’ dictionary the word Ta dben is recorded in the double 
form "‘ta dben ,, ‘ta rin,,, a8 the equivalent of the Chinese AA ta jen. 
But ta dben and (a rin correspond to two different terms; the equivalence 
between ta dben and ta yiian is established beyond all doubt by the evi- 
dence of the DT and by the fact that AC JE fa yiian does in reality appear 
in the titles given by the Mongols to the great lamas, for instance to P’ags 
pa (see Yiian sbib and Ming shih). Ta rin, ta Zin, or, in the Gyantse chro- 
nicles, ta bzin, correspond, on the other hand, to AA te jen “ His 
Excellency ,, (cft. LAUFER, Loan words, n. 296). 

92. The bz t’og, “palace four stories high,, is one of Sa skya’s 
most imposing structures; it is in the centre of the sacred city, between 
the river Grom c’u and the mountain. Of course this is not the ancient 
palace, but the one reconstructed by Kun dga’ rin c’en. The guide 
describes it at length, giving alist of the most interesting things 
it contains, 

93. I.e, bSod nams rgyal mts'an dpal bzan po. He was appointed 
T'eg c’en and was a contemporary of Tson k’a pa (Life of Tson k’a 

a, p. 87). 
: Some of these hierarchs beginning with Kun dga’ bkra sis are 
also mentioned by the Ming shib (chap. 331, pp. 5, 6); it transcribes the 
name of Kun dga’ bkra sis faultily as kung tsé shib pa. 

According to the Sa skya pa chronicles, he went to China in the 
year of the dragon 1412 and was appointed by the Emperor as T’eg 
c’en c’os rpyal, cortesponding to the Chinese title ta ch’eng fa wang. He 
died in 1425. 

“The king of the Law of the great vehicle was the monk of dBus 
and gTsan K’un tsé ssi pa FE i$? HEL. His disciples also called him 
supreme master. In the Yung [é period, the Emperor Cheng tsu invit- 
ed Ha li ma, and having heard that K’un chai ssi pa possessed the art 
of enlightenment, he ordered a eunuch to bring him letters with a seal, 
to present him with silk and silver and to invite him (to come to China). 
But that monk had already sent his envoys beforehand to offer (holy) 
relics and an image of the Buddha. Hence he came himself to court 
with the imperial envoys and in the second month of the eleventh year 
he came to the capital. The Emperor received him at once, gave him 
a collection of the sacred scriptures, silver, money, silk dresses, saddles, 
fruit and other things, and appointed him Wan hsing yan yung 
miao fa tsui sheng chen ju hui chih hung tz’u kuang chi hu kuo yen 
chiao cheng chiao ta ch’eng fa wang hsi tien shang shan chin kang 
p'u ying ta kuang ming fo ji} 47 [AI Ab Wb te tee ABB aL dn EH 
ah EE oe Ue de BU A ee EK Ee 
Wi) 2% FR AG OG WH ff and instructed him to guide the Buddhist 
teaching in all the world; he gave him a seal and a diploma, religious 
clothes, insignia and saddles, umbrellas and other implements. He 
honoured him as the second next tothe Ta pao fa wang. 

Next year (1414) he cook leave and went back: the Emperor gave 
him larger gifts than those he had given him before and ordered that a 
eunuch should be his escort. After repeated times, he sent offerings 
of tributes. The Emperor several times ordered the eunuchs Ch’iao 
Lai hsi 2 3s $Z and Yang San pao #3 = 4K to take to him as a 
gift images of the Buddha, sacred objects and religious clothes, sacred 
draperies for meditation, velvets, coloured silk and other objects,,. 

In the passages of the Ming sbib immediatly following are men- 
uoned other pretenders to the title of Ta ch’eng fa wang, which as we 
have seen had been conferred upon the Sa skya patrierarch, but I can 


find no trace either of the personages or of the events j 
any exact identification escapes me. 

“In the two periods Hung hsi(1425) and Hsiian te 
to offer tributes. In the fourth year Ch’éng hua 
Fé | sent envoys to offer tributes. The mast 
letters lacked the seal of the king of the Law. Neith iti 
dance with the rules that (the aise) should have had pe : T ai 
ME JH” (in Kan suh); the gifts (given in exchange) should therefne 
be decreased. The envoys said that the country where they deais 
more than twenty stages distant from dBus and gTsan, and that th hal 
arrived in the capital alter a five years’ [corr.: months’ ?] journ a 
offered many horses and asked to be given a complete gift. The Ee Y 
ordered the gifts to be increased. mperor 

“Tn the 17th year (1476) they came to offer tributes, In the first 
year of the Hung chih period (1488) prince Sang chia wa RIN AH se 
his envoys to offer tributes. According to usage, when the kin, a 
the Law died, his disciple proclaimed himself his successor sitibsan 
awaiting the imperial order. In the third year (1490) the Fu chiao wan 
itll #X FE sent his envoys to offer tributes and asked the Em ae 
to be appointed the Ta ch’eng fa wang’s successor.) The Snes 
received tributes, and having presented them with the (due) gifs sent 
them back, but did not allow him to succeed the Ta ch’eng fa wan, 

“In the filth year Chéng té (1510) he sent his disciple Ch’o chi wo 
hsich erh $f GF FR BE G8 and others (monks), who came to China 
from Ho chou wei jaf 1 f° to offer eributes. 

“As they had not followed the road of the tributes, the Minister 
begged the Emperor to reduce the gifts offered in exchange and also that 
the commander Hsii ching #ft #& should be punished. The Emperor 
accepted this proposal, Then Ch’o chi wo hsich eth obtained the 
Emperor's favour and was appointed Ta té fa wang “AK ff YF. In 
the roth year the monk Wang pu so nan chien ts’an pa eth tsang pu 
Se b Bt iss Se BEL HA RE bY sent his envoys to offer the tribute 
and asked to be appointed Ta ch’eng fa wang. The Minister of rites 
imprudendy did not thoroughly examine the case and allowed this, 

"Inthe rsth year of the Chia ching period (1536) he, together with 
the Fu chiao and Chan chiao and other princes, sent offerings of tributes, 
The envoys amounted to about four thousand men. As the number 
of men was eccessive the Emperor reduced the gifts, but he punished 
the Ssii ch’uan officials who has erred in allowing the men to pass, 

“This happened when Cheng tsu appointed Chan hua and five 
other princes; each had his own particular lands, 

Only the two Fa wang, as they were itinerant monks, had no fixed 
seat; therefore their tribute is not found in the list of those who had to pay 
tribute every three years. However, throughout the Ming dynasty, the 
presentation of tributes (on their part) was never interrupted,,. 


Nn traditions and 


(1468), they came 
(1468) Prince Wan pu 
et of rites said that the 


a) Wang po corresponds to the Tibetan dban po, but for chronolo- 
gical reasons we cannot think of dban po Nam mk’a’ legs pai rgyal mts'an 
of the Dus mc'od tha k’an of Sa skya, whom the Ming, according to the 
Chronicles, invested with the title of kyao wan, chiao wang “ Lord of 
the teaching, and that of dBan, as we read in the Chronicles of Gyantse: 
probably these titles being transferable from father to son the person here 
alluded to is his son Nam mk’a’ rgyal mes’an dpal bzan po. Cft. n. 824. 

6) Now Lin ean i jf in Kan suh, 

¢) He who proclaims himself the heir of the title of Ta ch’eng fa 
wang should be the successor of Kun dga’ bkra sis, just mentioned, 
but I cannot find any name which might correspond to this; is san kia 
pa a faulty transcription of sa skya pa? 

4) I. e. C’os kyi ‘od zer, concerning whom I find no information. 

¢) Lin hsia fi RY in Kan sub. 

Sf) This name certainly corresponds to dban po bSod nams rgyal 
mts’an dpal bzan po, namely bdag fiid c’en po Sa lotsava aJam dbyans 
Kun dga’ bsod nams grags pa rgyal mts’an, who died in 1533. The 
fact that his second mission reached China in 1536 affords no difficulty, 
since it may have been sent by his successor having the same title of 
Ta ch’eng fa wang. But I do not deny that this identification seems 
nevertheless to be contradicted by what is said immediately afterwards, 
that the two fa wang, i. e. C’os kyi ‘od zer and bSod nams rgyal mts'an, 
were two itinerant monks and had no monastery. On the other hand 
it remains ascertained that the latter had the same title vouchsafed to the 
hietarchs, the Sa skya pa. It should also be remembered that on account 
of internal feuds and the struggle with dBus the Sa skya pas were 
compelled to leave their monastery for some time. 
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94. This is aJam dbyans Kun dga’ bsod nams grags pa rgyal mes’an 
bzan po, commonly known as the Sa skya lotsiva. Seen. 91. A 
biography of his is known to me: * 4Pal sa skya Io tsa bai ram par Car no 
mis’or goal bai me lon dgos adod k an abyun,, which sNags ac'ah hag dban 
Kun dg?’ bsod nams summarized from an ample biography written by 
dKon me’og thun grub. This summary, composed in a fire year, has 
barely 19 pages and contains only a curriculum of the master’s studies; 
it would be vain to look for historical information in it. 

95. Whose biography exists. See p. 156. 

96. In his time strife broke out between the Sa skya pa and the 
princes of sNeu gdon (sce the Biography of Nan ston K’ra ts’an blo gros 
me'og gi rdo rj¢, p. 35 5). ee 

97. A biography of his is known to me: Rigs ps rgyai cod pan sa 
skya pa cen po stags ac‘an nag dbati kun dea’ bsod nams grags pa rgyal mts’an 
dpal bzoni poi rlogs pa brjod pa ro mts’ar reya mts’oi rba rlabs kyi ap’ros glen pa 
ded pai c’ rey, pp. 1-68. It has no historical interest and is rather a 
eulogy than a biography. 

98. This is the Ti éri bSod nams blo gros. 

99. On these provinces and the myriarchies see Indo-Tibetica, IV, 
part I, p. 84 ff. and above, p. 251, n. 35. The Chronicles, insteand of 
dol Ka, write p’yogs k’a, trying to give a Tibetan appearence to the 
Turkish word chilgd, jolgd; it corresponds to the Chinese M& fu (see 
PeriuroT, Notes sur le Turkestan de M. W. Barthold, TP, 1930, 
vol, XXVII, p. 78 ff). 

soo, In the Za lu ordinances, and in the Chronicles themselves, 
p. 39, more regularly: Svon vi se = ‘ef At fi Hstian wei shih. On 
this office see Yiian shib, chap. 86, p. 10 and above, p. 32 F. 

ror. C’e gsal c’en mo: to examine and judge quarrels, to pacificy. In 
the Gyantse Chronicles pye gsal means also “census,, (see note 804). 

102. In the Chronicles, speaking of the return of the bDag fiid c’en 
po (p. 88), and in the DT, p. 66: Ag len. As this form appears in 
a contemporary document like the Za lu document n. Il, it must be 
considered the right one, 

Concerning Ag len further information is to be found in the bio- 
graphy of the fifth Dalai Lama (p. 21.4) whose mother belonged to 
the sNa dkar rtse clan, having among its ancestors Ag len. The for- 
tunes of this family began with Su t'u A skyid, who was ordered to 
conduct, together with the rGya mi ¢e’en po At mgon (Arghun) Do Su 
nu gan, the census of Tibet in Qubilai’s times. The son of Su t'u A 
skyid was Yon bdag Kun dga’ bde skyid; he married aBum skyid 
who bore him Ag len rDo rje dpal (the ethymologies of both names are 
legendary). When the aBri gua pa, the Sa skya pa’s rivals, invited the 
sTod Hor, Se c’en (Qubilai) sent an army commanded by T’i mur bho 
kha, Tamiic-buga. The later and Ag len defeated the aBri gun pa and 
their allies; both the sGom pa of the aBri gun pa and the prince of the 
Hor were put to death. Ag len conquered Byar, Dvags and Kon, E, 
gNal and Lo, Lho brag, advancing southward as far as the Mon country. 
Having called Chinese craftsmen, he is said to have introduced into Tibet 
the use of boats for ferrying. The K’ri skor of Yar abrog was assigned 
to the princes of sNa dkar rtse. The information collected by the fifth 
Dalai Lama is taken from the rGya bod yig ts’aii. 

103. Better: dPon po ri (see above, n. 27), name of the mountain 
above Sa skya; here evidently a monastery. 

to4. K’af gsar glin, one of the Sa skya’s minor temples. Accord- 
ing to the guide, the temples in this place ate divided into four major 
and fourteen minor ones, The four major ones are: sGo rum gzims 
spyil dkar po, gZi og (for: bZi og), Rin c’en sgah, Lha k’an c’en po, 
on the left bank of the Grum c’u, The minor ones are: 2 ancient gZims 
Kan, K’an gsar c’en mo, including dKon k’an tha bran and Dus me’od 
Iha bran, Zan ts'ul Tha bran (these last four together are the four palaces 
subsidiaries to the bZi og), Sin mk’ar Iha bran, Sen ge sgan, Za lu 
k'an gsar, which formed the three dependencies of Rin c’en sgan, Lha 
cen ha brah, mT’on smon lha bran, depending from the Lha k’an c’en 
po, Zit'an lha bran, C’u mig rdsin k’a, Sar glin e’en po (see Guide to 
Sa skya, p. 6b). 

105. Svon jin dben is a transcription of the Chinese ‘#{ iE BE 
Heian cheng yiian, an office overseeing matters connected with the Buddhist 
teligion (see Pp. 32). 

_ 106. The biography of the dpon e’en rGyal ba bzan po is contained 
in the rNam ¢ar of Blo gsal rgya mts’o grags pa rgyal mts’an dpal bzan 
Pop. 22 ff. Itis worth while to give a summary of it, for the information 
it contains and because it is certainly based on an authoritative source, 


like the rGya bod kyi yig ts'at, 


dpal 


He was the son of Dhar ma dkon cog and the grandson of the dGe 
bes Rin c’cn brison agrus, aP'ags pa’s counsellor. His uncle was the 
Ban rgan Blo gros rin c’en, who, having gone to China, had obtained 
from Oljaidii an investiture over the land opposite Lha rgod, from rTse 
to Ra gyu mus’o (p. 22). Dhar ma dkon cog was invested with the 
office of myriarch of Bya yul; on his death he was succeeded in this office 
by the K’ri dpon dKon cog rgyal mts'an, son of the Du dben sa Kun 
dga’ rdo rje, his brother. rGyal ba bzan po followed Kun dga’ blo gros 
(1299-1327) to China and on his return he married Steg sin dpon mo, 
assuming jurisdiction (k’a adsin) over mT’on smon Lha k’an(in Sans), 
sPan gron. From his marriage he had four sons: dPon po dKon cog 
‘od zer, who was K’ri dpon of Byan Ru t’og, dKon cog rin c’en, mK’an 
po bSod nams blo gros, rGod po rin c’en. He went back to China in 
the retinue of Kun dga’ rgyal mts'an (1310-1358); he returned a second 
time to China, taking with him his son dKon cog tinc’en. He spent 
in China about 18 years altogether, during which he held the office of 
dPon c’en, which was the most important in the Hsiian cheng yuan, i.e. in 
the office for Tibetan affairs, In other words he was military commander, 
Hesiian wei shih, as it is mentioned in the Yian sbib, chap. 34, p. 2 (sce Indo- 
Tibetica, 1V, part I, p. 9 and above p. 33). At the moment of departure, he 
asked the Emperor to give him a feud in Sans, and the Emperor assigned 
to him, in the region of gYe dmar sgan in Sans the territory comprising 
gYe re bab lha gdon, T’ag ma dal gdon and other localities, as his own 
apanage (rfa sea abog sa = rta mgo of S. Cu. Das, literally; land 
where one can deposit his house’s harness), allowing him to build 
there anything he liked. Hence rGyal ba bzan, having seen that the 
place was fit for this purpose, built in mT’on smon a palace with a wall 
encircling it, turrets and a temple, on the model of the royal palace, called 
Myug rgyal k'an. The temple was given into the keeping of the Pandita 
of So aJigs med grags pa, and was appropriately endowed, because he 
doubled the taxes meant for the support of the religious community (btsun 

‘raf). And in the upper pare of g Ye dmar sgan he built, in memory of 
his parents, a great sKu abum, which he invited Bu ston to consecrate, 

He was dPon c’en three times altogether, once in China, and twice 
in Tibet. One of his sons was Grags pa rgyal mts’an, who began by 
being nan c’en of Sa skya and ended as dPon c’en of dBus and gTsan; 
he resided almost always in mT’on smon. 

Another son of his, very celebrated, was rGod po rin c’en, who 
served under bSod nams blo gros and his brother; he then went to China, 
and received from Togén Tamiir several offices, like that of Hu éri (i. e. 
Gujri, Kuo shib) in the Hrin Svon jin dben 47 ‘eh Be [GE (see Yican 
shib, chap. 87, p. 5); he was confirmed in all che privileges already granted 
to his ancestor, the Ban rgan Blo gros rin c’en (ban rgan stands for Bandbe 
rgan po, as may be desumed from bSod nams dban po’s byography, pp. 37- 
38: bande rgan pos p’ul ba... bax rgan adi), Having returned to Tibet, he 
became assistant to the sde pa of sTag ts’an, a general in the Sa skya’s 
service, and the princess (dpon sa) of sTag ts’an made him administrator 
of rTa nag; he founded sNa dmar rdson, and having reached a great fame 
owing to his military and political abilities, he took sTag sna grub rtse 
tdson in the year me stag (1386). All the members of this family were 
in good relations with the Mongols., from whom many of them received 
honours and titles; they are regularly called Dw dben ia. 

107. sde b2i: in this case it does not cefer to the four divisions of Bud- 
dhism, but comprises the caturvarga: dharma, artha, kama, moksa: in othet 
words all of the Sa skya’s power, civil and religious, passed into the hands 
of P’ag mo gru pa. 

108. Some verses follow, taken from C’os rje dKon me’og lhun 
gtub, on the world’s vanity, and the final verses with which the fifth 
Dalai Lama closes each of his chapters. 

109. Mongki (Hien tsung 1251-1259). Hence it would seem that 
before aP’ags pa, the lamas of other convents had thought of establishing 
relations with the Mongol court, That Se c’en favoured the Ts’al pa scems 
to be contradicted by the close relations between that Emperor and the 
Sa skya pa. But here only this was probably meant, tha: the family’s 
power began with Se e’en, receiving from him the official investiture on 
their lands, as in fact we know concerning Rin c’en rgyal mts’an. 

110. I, e, Kiilliik (Qaisan), 1308/1311, concerning whom see below 
PELuiot’s article, p. 619. 

irr, The inclusion of mNa’ ris in the list of the places under Mongol 
control must be understood as nominal rather than real; although, as we 
have seen, the Mongols claimed sovereign rights also over mNa’ tis, there 
is no trace that they interfered actually in the administration of that country 
(see p. 252, n. 36). mNa’ ris, on the other hand, is a vague expression: 
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it refers to the extreme Western provinces, Guge being of course excluded 
as it may have preserved its independence also at this time. The mention 
of sPu rig, the present district of Kargil, allows us to suppose that, at least 
in theory, the Mongol kings claimed their rights as far as Ladakh. La 
rsa (or La rtse) in sPu rig is unknown to me, unless it is to be identified 
with Lan dkar nse, 

In this period the Ladakh Chronicles place Lha c’en ditos grub, 
as the country’s king; they say concerning him: “‘k’yad par du cos kyi rje 
aiig rten gsum gyi mgon poi drum du gser diul zans byi ru mu tig la sogs pai breya 
abul, which Francke translates (p. 99) ‘‘but more important than this, 
he laid down before the prince of the faith, the lord of the three worlds, 
gold, silver, copper, coral, pearls, etc., all (presents numbering) one hun- 
dred ,,, and Marx observes ‘the Lord of the three worlds is cither Bud- 
dha or Avalokiteivara,,. This interpretation is not so sure: dren du 
means a person’s material presence; C’os rje corresponds to dharmeasvamin 
and refers to monks famous for great sanctity or learning; so ajig rfen mgon 
po is, as we have seen, a very frequent epiteth of the greatest masters and 
dignitaries. Hence it is probable that the Ladakh chronicles here allude 
to a Lama, and this seems even more natural when we recall that im- 
mediately before the passage under discussion, it is said that this king sent 
monks for the ordination of dBus and gTsan. Who this Lama may have 
been, whether a Sa skya or belonging to another seet, it is difficult to say: 
agro mgon, ajig rten mgon po was an epiteth of aP’ags pa; but aJig ren 
mgon po was also the epiteth given to aBri gu rin po e’en (11431217). 
But this last identification is opposed by chronological difficulties, if that 
king is really to be placed in the XIIIth century. Some of the names 
here quoted are well known: gNal to the south of Lho brag (Was- 
sILrev, Geografia, p. 37) E (ibid., p. 36), T’an po c’e (Yarlung T’an po 
c’e; ibid., p. 14), aP’yon rgyas (ibid., p. 34), On sna (= On ibid., p. 35). 

112, dbyig adsin = vasudbara, 

113. Ie, good. On aGro mgon of Zan see DT, fi, Pp. 1360-1384. 

114, lugs zu = lugs giis = c’os and srid. 

115. The mGar family, witk which the Ts’al pas connected their 
origin, is one of the most famous in Tibet, It is enough to recall the figure 
of mGar ston btsan yul zun, Sron btsan sgam po’s Minister, mentioned in 
these Chronicles, concerning whom, besides histories of Tibet in general, 
see BACOT, Le mariage chinois du Roi Tibétain Sron bean sgam po, Mélanges 
Chinois et Bouddhiques, Bruxelles, 1935. 

The spelling of this name wavers between mGar, dGar and aGar 
(in DT, Ka, p. 244, aGar ston btsan). mGar may be the name ofa locality, 
or it may be the same as mar, blacksmith. In primitive civilizations 
those who wrought iron were believed to possess magic power and hence 
were particularly feared; in ancient Turkish tribes there was a constant 
relation between kingship and the blacksmith’s art. mGar ston btsan 
is called rig pa can, the possessor of wisdom. Rig pa is the Sanskrit vidya, 
which means not only wisdom but the magical formula. 

Tibetans have a religious reverence and awe for the undeground 
world: it is the reign of the Klu and the Sa bdag, jealous and easily 
incensed keepers of their dwellings and of the riches they protect 
and defend. The foundation rites mentioned in the Klu abum, the expia- 
tions to be performed on digging the ground or cutting down trees or 
causing water to spring from the earth, prove to what an extent the 
Tibetans were harassed by the suspicion that any relation they esta- 
blished with the underground world might offend the powers hidden 
therein; geud, the juice of the earth, lies there; hence they think, even 
at ptesent, that it is dangerous to operate mines. So relations with the 
invisible underground powers must be left to experienced persons, know 
ing the appropriate rites and exorcisms which ean pacify them. Metal 
workers, who handled riches drawn from underground, would necessarily 
be magicians. 

Did the mGar owe their power to this characteristic of theirs? mGar 
ston btsan yul corresponds to mGar stofi rtsan yul zum or sTon rtsan of 
the Chronicles (see Bacor, article quoted above, p. 10 and Documents 
de Touen Houang, pp. 29, 131). 

116, Name of the monastery in Ts’al, founded in 1175 (see CSOMA 
DE Kéros's list). Sum pa mk’an po brieAy summarizes the events, but 
his text is extremely incorrect. SP, p. 309. 

117. Ses su ug gi aja’ saz cf. in the Sa skya Chronicle, p. 177 b: 
ser dam aja sa, bod la Ses su beug pai lun bzan po gnan and passim. 

118. On which see Indo-Tibetica, III, part I, p. 96. 

119. rgya pibs; see Indo- Tibetica, TV, pact I, p. 66, n. 2. 

120, p'ru, p’'ru ba = bum pa, part of the me’od rten (see Indo-Tibetica, 
I, passim), 


120. dou og dbu rise. One Ts'al pa K’ri i 3 
danapati of many statues in the Guide of aa be 
See WappELL, Description of Lhasa cathedral, JRASB a 36 Kaa, 
369, 272, 274, 277, and GRUNWEDEL, Die Tempel von Lhasa au 
1919. The ‘Os dga’ bde bzan po of Waddell and Griinwedel j a 
pos (or, as written on other occasions Tre ‘os) dGa’ bde b ais 
mentioned later. Cf. SP, p. 308. Zan po, 

122, As usual a double merit is distinguished: th 
Law and one towards political power. Reyal ails ae the 
the Indian treatises, is based on seven elements, i. ¢.: sean oe 
jeneoett, durga, danda, kosa, mitra, dharma; when we take away a 
already mentioned, and his own pers ich i io . 
sonies are left. ee ae Team five 

123. Tre pos. In PS, transal. p. 652: Tres hor; in the Li 
K’a pa, p. 199: Tre hor dPal byor bzan po and Tre hor Sl 
bdag byas. dPal byor bzan po was one of Tson k’a pa’s patrons, ce 
po is a place or tribe name in Eastern Tibet (WassiLicy, Geagra bi 
Tibeta, p. 47). See Tre po mgon po DT, ja, p. 6; eft. ca, ji i tphia 

124. See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 91, note, and above, p. 625 

125. The spelling of this place wavers between aBri k'vn and aBri 
gun; that of the SP, aBri gon, is an error. ; . 

126. sNa nam is one of the most ancient tribes of Tiber, 
which see THOMAS, Literary texts, pp. 271, 279. 
K’ams, see above p. 258. 

127. Concerning aBri gun pa and his life sce the Pap Ma DKAR 
Po's C’os abyunt, p. 169 ff. and DT, fia, p. 85 ab. 

aBri gun tin po c’e was born, according to the DT, in gTsod (but 
in Pad ma dkar po: rTsod) in {Dan stod. His mother, according to the 
same text, was called sBas pai rnal abyor ma bTsun ma. Having met 
the aGro bai mgon po P’ag mo gru pa, he was ordained as a monk by 
Zan sum t’og pa, Ci lun pa and aDsin adul of gNal, receiving the name 
of Rin c’en dpal. He was then called aJig ren mgon po and he founded 
the monastery of aBri gun in gZo stod, in 1179. In the beginning, 
after the death of the lama of Zan, who had ruled P'ag gru from 1170 
(Ieags stag) to 1177 (me bya) he passed to the abbatial seat of that convent, 
as aGro mgon aP’ag mo gru pa’s second successor, and remained there 
up to 1179 (sa p’ag), in which year he founded aBri gun. Rather than 
a foundation, we should speak of enlargement, because a monastery al 
ready existed in that place, founded by sGom rin of Mi fiag, a disciple 
of aGro mgon: he was an ascetic rather than a lama; and could not even 
read (see DT, fia, p. 84). 

In Pad ma dkar po (p. 169) his clan is called sKyu tu (instead of 
sKyu ta). He also met the Kashmiri Pandita Sakyasri. 

Other allusions to him may be found in the bKa’ gdams c’os 
abyunt, p. 11. 

128. This aGro mgon is not the Sa skya one, but the aGro mgon 
rin po’ c’e, i, ¢. aP’ag mo gry (see DT, fia, p. 664 ff; Pad ma 
dkar po, p. 163 6; brief mentions in the bKa’ gdams c’os abywi, p. 11 4), 
P’ag mo gru pa had been born in aBri lun ene sod, in the southern 
part of mDo k’ams. He belonged to the dBas Ve na ap’an t’og clan; 
his father’s name was dBas Ve na A dar, and his mother’s Ro abya 
gza’ btsun ne. He was born in the year Icag stag (1110). His bap- 
tismal name, which he received at the age of nine from Lhin ne yan 
t’ub bu ts'ul k’rims and Lhin ne ‘od zer rgyal mts’an, was rDo rye tgyal 
po. At the age of 19 he went in the dBus region settling in tGya dmar 
in sTod luns, where at 25 he received the complete initiation and finished 
his religious and theological education. Then he went to gTsan and 
met the monk of Brag dkar po,rNog mu ne, Bur sgom pa in Bur and 
the Sa skya abbot Sa c’en Kun dga’ siiin po, Kumarabuddhi, Lotsava 
of aByim, Byan sems zla ba rgyal mts'an, Mya sgom tgod. In 1151 
he met rJe sgam po pa, Mi la ras pa’s disciple. In 1158 he cransferred 
himself to P’ag mo gru and dwelt there is a small cell, which later became 
the famous monastery of that name. Among his first frequenters, sTag lun 
ah pa is mentioned. There he stopped until 1170 (Icags stag), the ycat 
of his death. Thus he is connected both with the Sa skya pa tradition, Sa 
c’en having been one of his principal masters, and with the bKa’ brayud 
pa tradition, represented by rJe sGam po pa’s school. But he also had 
close relations with the bKa’ gdams pa school; thus it was natural for 
the times he lived in, when the sects, as I have amply shown, were 
still undifferentiated, 

129. Coneetning whom see note 127. 

130. I.¢. dBon rin po c’e’s descendants. 

131. Naropa’s master. Sce above, p. 232. 


concerning 
Ic is found also in 
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132. sGom pa, as we saw, is the title of civil and military gover- 
nors of the aBri gun pa; their office was equivalent to that of the dPon 
cen Sa skya pa, but originally, as may be desumed from note 177, their 
office consisted in administering convents, like the Pysg mdsod. The 
religious heads of this sect regularly keep the title of spyan sna, like the 
P’ag mo gru abbots. 

133. I. ¢. Grags pa bsod nams. wa ; 

134. This alludes to the destruction of aBri g’un, which took place 
in 1290. (See below, p. 654 and DT, fia, p. 108 5. The expression glia 
fog is interpreted by S. CH. Das as: revolution, internal discord, but 
this meaning is ruled out, for instance, by the use of the expression res 
pecting Rva gtens, which was destroyed by the Mongol invasion, 
without any internal revolt. The meaning “ destruction,, is clear in 
the following sentence of Padma dkar po’s (72 b): Ag glen gyis rayai 
dmag bos nas abri Kurt glin log btam “* Ag len having called Chinese 
soldiers, destroyed aBri k’un,,. 

For a similar legend one may compare the story of Karunimiéra 
who, when his house was burnt by the approaching troops of Vangala, 
embraced the lotus fect of Buddha and ascended to Heaven. Epigrapbia 
Indica, XIX, p. 299. 

135. I. e, he who respects the 22 bKa’ gdams precepts, namely the 
twenty teachings (¢’os) of rNog lotsava and the two teachings of K’u, 
that is K’u ston (see bKa’ gdants c’os abyun, p. 17). These teachings are 
known as the Bu c’os, to distinguish them from the Yab c’os, Atisa's 
teachings, which are 26 (see dGe Idan rin lugs adsin pa gsan rgya cen po 
adod rnams 1a p’an pai mts'an t’o, by Klon rdol bla ma). 

: 136. There is then a distinction between the sGom c’en and the 
sGom ec'un who was probably the former's vice-regent or successor. 

137. I.¢. bSod (nams) rin (cen). 

138. Lua bzon is regularly said of imperial edicts or diplomas 
(cfr. p. 79 ab). Instances are frequent in the Sa skya chronicles, 
where the tides conferred by the Mongol Emperors on abbots are 
called mitt bzan, 

139. I.e. they abandoned the red cap and adopted the yellow one. 

140. gui du gp’el. On the events which follow, see SP, transl., p. 6526. 

141. On this title of Nan so see Indo, Tibetica, LV, part I, p. 84 and 
above p. 35. In the Ming shib, chap. 331, relations are recorded with 
the monks pi [i kung wa; this place can only be aBri gun, but J have not 
found all the names of the dignitaries recorded in the Ming shib in the 
Tibetan soutces. 

“Shan chiao wang [MM] #k =F was the monk of Pi li kung wa 
WY Jy THe. 

In the beginning of Cheng tsu (beginning ftom 1403) the monk 
Chih kuan, bearing the imperial diplomas, entered among the barbarians. 

The kuo shih Tuan chu chien ts’ang Jit 777 BX He°) sent envoys 
to offer the tribute, In the first Yung lé year (1403) they came to court, 
and the Emperor was pleased and offered banquets and gifts; chen they 
went back. In the fourth year they again brought tributes. The Em- 
peror increased his gifts and also gave the kuo shih, great pandita, and 
Li shih f[t fifi, master of monastic rules, So nan ts’'ang pu QY i 
Kb dresses and silks, In che eleventh year he further gave him 
the tide of Kuan ting ts'ti hui ching chich ta kuo shih jf I({ HE 2 
YP ak XK GA fifi, and on the monk Ling chen pa eth chi chien ts'ang 
fit i EL GE FY Be HY, he conferred the title of Shan chiao wang, 
making him presents of seals, diplomas and silks. From that time on 
they presented a tribute every year. Yang San pao, Tai Hsing 4k Ml 
and Hou hsien were sent to him by the Emperor and they gave him 
gold, silks, images of the Buddha and sacred objects. 

“In the fifth year Hsiian te (1429) that prince died. The Emperor 
ordered that his son Ch’o eth chia chien pa ling chan $F 53, on 8K EL 
fl ci % should succeed him. After a certain time the latter also died. 
The Emperor ordered that he should be succeeded by his son Ling chan 
pa eth chich chien tsan $f oy Wy\ 62 fee RE 4.) In the fourth year 
Cheng hua (1468) according to the wotds of the Minister of Rites it 
was decided that once every three years they should come to bring 
tributes, In the following year (1469) that prince died. The Emperor 
ordered that he should be succeeded by his son Ling chan chien tsan 
pa eth ts'ang pu iff ty BR fe Wi G3 WE 

“In the 20th year (1484) the Emperor sent the Tibetan monk 
Pan chu eth®) HE SE G4, to cary letters and diplomas and to offer gifts. 
That monk was afraid of the journey, and having gone half the way he 
forged the seal and a letter of the prince’s in the Tibetan language. 
The prince reported him to the Emperor, who ordered him to be judged. 


In the 13th year Cheng te (1518) the Tibetan monk Ling chan ta pa 
i ch Fy EL,” and others were sent to confer the investiture on the 
new prince, (This monk) Ta pa and the others asked for horses and 
for 30 swifs boats, and that they might bring sale to pay for the expenses 
needed to enter Tiber. 

“The Finance Department 3 $} Hu k’o and the Minister of Finances 
JA MW Hu pu tied to prevent this, but the Emperor did not heed them. 

“During their journey Ta pa and the others enforced taxes and 
tributes without ever being satisfied, and having arrived at Lii liang 
2%") they beat the Kuan hung chu shih PE Zit -t: 2B, Li yi 2 ine 
within an inch of his life. Such was their insolence. 

“Up to the Chia ching petiod (1522-1567) Shan chiao wang 
continued uninterruptedly to send tributes ,,. 


@) Don grub rgyal mes’an. 

4) bSod nams bzan po. 

¢) Rin c’en dpal kyi rgyal mts’an, perhaps Rin c’en [rgyal mes'an) 
dpal bzan po, bla dpon mentioned by the fifth Dalai Lama. 

4) C’os rje ... dpal rin c’en. 

¢) Rin een dpal gyi rgyal mts’an. 

Ff) Rin c’en rgyal mes’an dpal bzan po. 

£) dPal byort 

b) Rin c’en grags pa. 

#) To the South-East of the present T’ung Shan Hsien, in Kang Suh. 


142. I. e. the P’ag mo gru pa, see above, 

143. gTsug lag adsin, a mythical king of Za hor, concetning whom 
see PTY, XXVII, Toussaint transl. p. 162 ff. (Arsadhara), the fifth 
Dalai Lama’s biography. 

144 In the following sentences the fifth Dalai Lama inserts a 
brief account of the families of the myciarchs of sNa dkar rtse, who, 
as we have seen, were his mother’s ancestors. bsTan adsin is one of the 
sNa dkar rtse myriatchs. 

145. raya nag gon mai k’ri la gnam gyi lun gis; gnam = tangri. 

146. I.e. the Sa skya pa Lama (1147-1216). 

147. Nam tin and not Dan ma rin, as in SP, cft. n. 530. The 
genealogy of these princes is reproduced by Taranitha in Rigs Idan c’os 
abrug sgra kyi rgyal po ram rgyal grags pa bzan poi rnam par t’ar pa rab 
bsnags stan pa. 

148. Four kinds of assemblies, i. ¢. of four kinds of Buddhists. 
Yon brsun is included in the list of the dPon c’en Sa skya pa (see Indo 
Tibetica, TV, part I, p. 90). But in this list neither the father nor his son 
1Do rje mgon po are mentioned. 

149. to Su, seal; sel gyi t'o Fu, sel gyi dam k’a, that is, the equivalent 
of ese, fel se. 

Gui gui corresponds to the Chinese kuo kung [i] ZS. 

The immediately following title of Ta dben gu sri corresponds to 
the Chinese Ta yiian kuo shib Fe 7c 1A fi. 

150. Sras sha tsar, sras p’yi tsar: son of the first wife and of the 
second wile; cfr. DT, ga, p. 15 4.1.4. 

151. She was the wife of the sLob dpon c’en po bSod nams bhra 
Sis, born in 1357, died in 1417. 

152. srii ji tre bos. On Tre hos, Tre pos see n. 123. 

153. See Gyantse Chronicles, p. 665; he arrived in Tibet in 1413. 

1$4. See Gyantse Chronicles, p. 666. 

155. Inthe biography of bSod nams dban po, Sa skya pa lama (p. 38) 
one Nam mk‘a’ ts’e dban p’un ts’ogs mi dban of Byan is mentioned, 
who lived towards the end of the XVIth century and the beginning 
of the XVIIth. 

156. Under this name, Po fi se ru, two books are quoted; one is the 
rLarts po ti bse ru, mentioned by the fifth Dalai Lama in these same Chro- 
nicles, in a passage preceding this one; the other is the Rus mdsod po ti 
bse ru, quoted by Sum pa mk’an po, unless the two works be identical. 
This family of P’ag mo gtu is known by the name of Lha_gzigs gdun 
tgyud or C’os rgyal sNe'u gdon pa (Klon rdol, p. 14 4). 

1$7. On the egg in Tibetan cosmogony see Appendix two. 

158. This name is of the Bon po type; the mythical names of this 
sect very often begin with the word ye, which represents perfection, 
completeness, primeval: for instance Ye !ha sems kyi sgron ma can, Ye 
mu brgyud dkar po, ete. It must be remembered that Ge sar too was 
born out of a white egg issued from a white vein on his mother’s head 
(see A. Davip NgeL, La vie surbumaine de Guésar de Ling, p. 48). 

159. On the value of ts’a in these cases see above. 
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160. I. e. Lun k’a hril mo’s three sons, Bod ajons the son of the 
eldest of them, rGya hril zan and his three sons. 

161. Notice how the number 13 recurs; it is typical of Bon po clas- 
sifications. See Appendix two. 

162, These verses ate fragments of ancient songs glorifying the noble 
and warlike families; Ge sar’s epic is the only document which, so far, 
has reached us in its entirety. Notice that the Sa skya pa’s story is repeated 
also for the P’ag mo grtu pa: the clan is derived ftom a forefather of 
heavenly origin, descended upon earth, while his other brothers remain 
in heaven. 

To pray the gods (in the present case, under the influence of ideas 
imported ftom India, Brahma), the family’s forefather goes on the moun- 
tain to offer a propitiatory sacrifice. The mountain is sacred to the gNan, 
indeed it is inhabited by them (gNan po can). The sacrifice is perfor- 
med in the first month of the year and it it concluded by the theophany, 
in a rainbow-coloured light. 

The song closes with the prophecy of Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an’s 
birth, which may be either a later addition inserted into the song when 
he had firmly established his dominions, or it points to the date in which 
these songs were written down in a literary form. 

163. An allusion to one of the many wars with China, fought at 
the ime of the first kings, from Srom btsan sgam po up to Ral pa can. 
In Ge sar’s epic cycle the war against China is also mentioned, Concer- 
ning these armies of animals and monstruous creatures, defeating China, 
see also Appendix two, § ro. 

164. On Ge sar’s cuirass made of shells see Davip NEBL, La Vie 
sarbumaine de Guésar, p. 114. 

165. The mdso mo is born from a yak and a cow. 

166. An allusion to the division of the P’ag mo gtu into three 
branches: che lamas on the abbatial see, the Gon ma and the gdurt rgyud 
adsin pa, those who continued the lineage. See above p. 28. 

167. Notice, concerning rLeas, that rLans is also the name of 
a region. 

168. Manasarovar. 

169. The family took its name ftom him: Lha gzigs gdun rgyud. 

170. adre ak’ol means: he who enslaves fiends, adre, and uses them as 
slaves, submits them to his will The legend concerning this ancestor of 
the P’ag mo gru is connected with Ge sar’s cycle, which is precisely an 
epic on the hero's struggle with fiends, On the adre sce Appendix two. 

171, I do not find this prophecy either in the KT, or in the PTY. 

172. spyi dpon, In monasteries there is the office of spyi pa: see Indo. 
Tibetica, LV, part I, p. 277. 

173. mGo tum sen ge is another brother. mGo rum fecalls the 
name of the most ancient Sa skya temple, concerning which see above, 

. 6. 
: 174. This Go c’as clans k’ams pa is not in the list of the seven sad 
mi which the rGyal rabs has handed down to us (concerning them see 
Laurer, T’oung pao, 1908, p. 9, n. 2; Ip., Der Roman, p. 174), but in 
Bu ston’s list (see OBERMILLER, p. 190). Ka ta na of gLan is precisely 
the central one, between the first and the last three, 

Let us compare the lists of the 7 sad mi: 


KT (ca, p. 16): 
gSal snan of sBa 
dPal dbyans of sBa 
La gsum rGyal mc’og 
dPal gyi tdo rje of Lha lua 
Rin c’en me’og of rMa 
K’ri_ bier of sBa 
Vairocana 


Bu sTON (I list, complete works, ya, p. 127, OBERMILLER, p. 190): 
Majijuiti of sBa’ 
Ratnaraksita of sBa’ 
Kamutika of Bran (Obermiller’s reading: Kumudika, is better) 
Nagendra of aK’on 
Vairocana of sPa gor 
Devendra of rTsans (missing in Obermiller who substitutes 
for it: Rin c’en me’og of rMa) 
Katana of Glan 


Bu STON (II list, complete works, ya, p. 127; OBERMILLER, p. 190): 
[Bya k’ri gzigs] snan gsal 


tGyal ba me’og dbyans of Nan Ia: i 
errontous dine Ran la) more Oba Mas 'the 

Rin c’en me’og 

K'ri bier of sBa’ 

Vairocana 

Legs agrub of gTsan 

Klui dban po bstun ba 


rGyal rabs (p. 126 5): 
Ratna the son of sBa san $i 
Sakyaprabha the son of A nu of mC’ims 
Vairocana 
rGyal ba me’og dbyans of Nan lam 
Rin c’en me’og of tMa 
Klui dbaa po bsrun ba of aK’on (who, according to a gloss 
is not considered by some texts as one of the seven) mt 
bTsan legs grub 


KT (fa, p. 67 4): 
Vairocana 
Nam mk’a’ sin po 
1rGyal ba me’og dbyans 
Ye Ses dban po 
K’ri bier 
San Si rat na 
rGyal ba byan c’ub 


From this comparison between the different lists it appears that the 
tradition on the first seven petsons who are said to have received monastic 
ordination in Tibet, is far from sure and credible. It was established in 
later times, when some of the families who had increased their influence 
wished to be linked with the first glories of Buddhism, now triumphant, 
and to boast a priority of devotion as compared with other clans. 

In the Lo pan t'at yig (p. 67) K'ams pa go c’a is mentioned, without 
being designed as one of the seven sad mi. A little later also Glan dpal gyi 
sen ge, who according to the fifth Dalai Lama was his son, is mentioned, 

175. Concerning cemeteries see Indo- Tibetica, III, part II, p. 173 and 
above, p. 542. A description of the bsil ma t:’al is to be found in the 
PTY, chap, XXII (transl, by Toussarnt, p. 110). 

The Lha are evidently the gods of the Bon po pantheon, and the 
aDre, as we saw, a class of fiends. See Appendix two. All these bro- 
thers then preserve Byan c’ub adre ak’ol’s character, that is, they are 
imagined by tradition as exorcists and wizards. 

176. I. ¢, munificent donor; Yon bdag c’en po; but in the tradition 
this epiteth is not separated from his personal name. The sPyan sna’s 
biography is also to be found in Pad ma dkar po (p. 1704). 

After having taken vows at 13, he assumed the name of Grags pa 
abyun gnas, under which he is known in the DT (ia, p. 744 and ff). 
In this work is related a contest of magic between him and a Bruzs 
lama, which is very important because it proves the presence of wizards 
in Gilgit (on this equivalence Bru za = Gilgit, see Laurer, Die Bruza- 
Sprache, p. 3 + reprint) and the survival of Bon po practices in the heart 
of Tibet up to late times. See Appendix two, 

177. PAD MA DKAR PO (p. 170 6) and DT (ia, p. 75 4) explain the 
origin of this epiteth spyan sia by saying that as gzims gyog, ‘‘ footman,, 
of the C’os rje of aBri gun, sitting always in front of him (spyan sii) 
he was called spyan sia. Nevertheless the religious heads of the P’ag 
mo gru continued to bear this title. 

The C’os rje of aBri gun entrusted him with the monastery of P’ag mo 
gu, which he ruled up to his master’s death, when he was invited to oc 
cupy the abbatial seat in aBri gun itself During this period rDo rta nag’s 
invasion, which we have already mentioned more than once, took place;the 
DT (fa, p. 76) and Pad ma dkar po (p. 171) tell it almost in the same words: 

“During the seventh year (of his residence in Bri gut), namely 
in the year ironymouse 1240, the news came that the Hor soldiers had 
reached aDam, and all the monks of aBri gun at’el were preparing (0 
fice; but he, saying there was nothing to fear, remained to inspire them 
with courage. In the beginning the Hor general was Mi li byi, who, as 
soon as he saw him, had faith in him and, che same feelings that bind a 
son to his father being born in him (towards the lama), he promised to 
present him with gifts, and without harming men or beasts he went back. 

“Then, afier 28 days, rDo rta, who had become a general (of the 
Hor) arrived. Having taken the sGom pa 5a kya tin c’en, he was leading 
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him away, when stones began to rain (tom the sky. He then asked 
what it was, and the sPyan sna said: “As you have taken the sGom pa 
of the holy son, the holy son (dam bu) is displeased. And the holy son 
being displeased, the sky is displeased ,,, He asked him what was to 
be done, and he answered; “ The holy son does not till the fields, but 
by placing in this one’s hands the offerings made by others, he protects 
the community,,. Hence rDo ra, so full of sins, became extraordin- 
arily serene, And the soldiers, more soft-mannered than peddlars, went 
back without doing any harm. (k’u co med par log),,. 

“The holy son,,, dam bu, is used instead of “I,,. The reference to 
the sky shows that the lama adapted himself to and took advantage of the 
religious beliefs of the invader. 

178. Whom the DT mistakenly calls the son of Yon c’en Sans 
rpyas skyabs, instead of rGyal ba skyabs; their mother was the same. 

179. sku c’os is a honorific synonim of ¢’os gos, as we learn from 
PAD MA DKAR Po, who tells the same tale. According to the DT (iia, 
p. 784), having heard of his fame, Hu la sent him rich gifts three times; 
Pad ma dkar po said: “ He was appointed chaplain by Hu la, a chief 
(t'u bo) of Ji git gan (Gengis Khan), who, believed to be an incarnation 
of heaven, heard the voice of thunder (i. ¢. conversed with thunder) and 
did other terrific things. Fearing lest he should seize the kingdom of 
China, he had been banished in the Sog po territory, and due to his great 
merits had taken possession of sTod Hor, also conquering K’a c’e,,. 

180. In PAD MA DKAR PO: Bod ya nse; in DT: Ya we. Ya o'e 
is in Purang; see FRANCKE, Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 169 (from Sum pa 
mk’an po). WasstLigv, Geografia Tibeta, p. 8. 

181, T'el bzan or gDan sa mv'il, according to SP and Csoma de 
K6rds’s tables, was founded in 1158. 

182. rKat bZi may be a placename (but rKan bzi dpon is in the 
sense of aBrog pa; (eft. rKart b2ii nor Idan, synonimous with aBrog pa in 
mNon brjod kyi bstan bos mk’as pai rna rgyan, fol. 120). 

183. g3is ka: that this is the meaning of such a word results from 
the context of the Chronicles and of the other documents published in the 
ptesent book. This name is given to lands ceded to monasteries, that 
their revenue may be used to perform the prescribed ceremonies, and 
in this case they are called c’os gis ka, me’od gzis ka; or ceded to private 
persons who enjoyed their income, The gzigs ka was often exempted 
from tibutes, The spelling is uncertain; in the life of Kun dga’ rin 
c’en we always find g2is dpa’. The presenvday meaning is “country 
house,,; cf. p’a g2is, family property. 

184. drag Zan is a term that frequently recurs in the texts we have 
studied: drag pa is nobleman, drag ris nobility; Zan vile, humble; hence 
drag Zan must be understood as a collective name: nobles and plebeians, 
In the fifth Dalai Lama’s biography (p. 665) we find; drag ris dari 
dmars pa, nobles and plebeians; ibid., p. 74 a: Zal nto gtsos pai drag ris, the 
nobles with the hierarchs at their head; in the Life of bSod nams me’og 
Idan, by the same author (p. 165): drag Zan abriti, the nobles, the plebeians 
and the middle classes, However, in the Gyantse chronicles, it is opposed 
to mi dans, i, ¢. co the populace, and in the same text we also read drag 
btsan, which are synonimous, See above p. 39. 

185, Ie. P’ag mo gru pa. 

186. The same fact is alluded to in the DT, sia, p. 78 4. 

187. Can nag = can dan nag mo. 

_ 188. Cf, DT, fa, p. 79. We have already spoken about Ti 
iti Grags ‘od zer in note 78. 

For the intricate vicissitudes of the P'ag mo gru myriarchy 
ste Appendix one, 

189. Lag rtags: imprint of the hands; honorific form: p’yag rtags: 
legalization of a document or consecration of a sacred object, ¢. g. a 
painting, by pressing on it the inked hand or fingers. In this case 
perhaps it only means a seal. 

190, See above p. 69. 

Igt. Viz. Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an. 

192. Prophecy contained in chap. 92 of the PTY (see Toussaint’s 
translation, P- 379). 

193, 1302. 

194. Grags pa rgyal mts’an. 

195. Le, in 1315, 

, 196. ban rtsa byas nas. Chr. ban zon byed pa, The bDag c’en tin po 
ce is bZan po dpal. 

197. las ts’an, 

198, dam giier, i. ¢, dam k’a giter, keeper of the seal which conferred 
authority on the decrees issued by the Sa skya chiefs, This was an office 


of great trust; also from what follows it is clear that these officials lived 
in a great intimacy with the bDag c’en; they were in fact addicted to 
his private service; they poured out his drinks (gsol), cared for his bedroom 
(gzims), Among the offices of which the Yin shib gives a list, a 
Sl El) chib yin is included. See above p. 33. Clr. the samgaci of the 
Turkish insctiptions of Orkhon. 

199. I. e. in 1317. 

200. Other episodes and prophecies concerning his career follow. 

2o1. I. e. in 1318. Rin c’en sgan, as we have seen, is one of the 
Sa skya palaces, Rin e’en sen ge is not on the list of the dPon c’en. 

202. mGo gier is not in the dictionaries: the sense “guardian, is ascer- 
tained in the spoken usage: can it also be “master,, , a8 opposed to slob giier? 

203, Ie. 1322. 

204. On these two myriarchs see Appendix one. 

205. He was, as we have seen above, p. 5 and in Appendix one, 
the son of the bDag fiid c’en po; he came back to Tibet from China 
in his ewenty-fourth year, namely in 1323. Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an 
denounced rGyal mrs'an skyabs to Kun dga’ blo gros, and the former 
was deposed from his office by the Sa skya dignitary. Anyhow it was 
urgent to find a solution, because in the meantime there were two my- 
tiarchs in P'ag mo gru. His appointment was officially proclaimed on 
the ninth day of the ninth month. 

206. bka’ Fog bea’ bu, cft. n. 353; Seva tse. In the Gyantse chronicles; 
bea bu bea’ tse, {tom the Chinese ¥l) 4 (AL 44) ta fu (cha fu); see for 
instance Yuan shib, chap. 84, p. 13. 

207. rtsis blans: (cfr. 76 b, the Situ: gYa’ bzan dgon pa dan gzis kar 
rnams rtsis blans), to take a census, in the sense of taking possession of 
a territory. This expression is spoken of above. 

208. cara ma mdsad, Or, reading trar instead of ca ra: he did not 
allow other to investigate? Cft. n. 968. 

209. Tie. 1329. 

210. I. ¢. the palace of Indra. 

211. I. ¢. he was condemned to give back his diploma as a myriarch 
and the seal chat went with it: on this occasion was perhaps elected my- 
riarch, until power was resumed by the Si tu, alluded to in the summary 
by S. Cx. Das quoted in the Appendix one bSod nams rgyal mts’an. 

212. Evidently appointed by the Yéian court, 

213. p’ye gsal, cle. p.77, note 91, dpye gsal, to investigate, to pacify: k’a 
me’ adii dpye gsal ma byun bar, 

214. ajags byed. 

215. li ji beva bu. 

216. This letter must be the letter of investiture which the deposed 
myriarch ought to have handed back, following judgement. 

217. bskor gyah byas pa; or: intimation to surrender? In the fifth 
Dalai Lama’s biography (p. 15 5): druit c’en rin po c’e La sgor bskyil Zus nas: 
invited to submit. 

218. ko Sa: it is not in the dictionaries, but the meaning is clear, 
from ko ba leather. 

219. dpan lag gi t’og. 

220. I.¢, there is a change of dPon c’en and dBan breson replaces 
rGyal ba bzan po. mT’on smon is the name of a palace to the North, 
East of the Lha k’an c’en mo of Sa skya(see Guide, p. 66). But besides this 
temple there was a place of the same name in Sans (see above, n. 106), which 
pethaps, to judge from the present passage, was rGyal bzan’s residence. 

221. dam sbrags ma byed par: to force, to prevail over someone. 

222. kas len bskor, cft. k’a kor ba, ‘to make one change his feelings ,,: 
cos byed pa = c’os pa, monk, sked mi zer pa, silent. 

223. dmag rnams bteg. 

224. ok’ra p'ur ts’ugs? 

225, bSod nams rgyal mts'an dpal bzan po (1312-1375). 

226. 1 am unable to identify this personage. 

227, Concerning bea’ bu see above, n. 206. 

228. dmag rags: rags = brags, chosen: go brags, choice troops. 

229. Read giis kyis instead of giis kyi. 

230. The same bla ma dam pa bSod nams rgyal mes’an thus ties 
to effect a reconciliation between his dPon c'en and the T’ai si tu; the 
agreement was reached, but ftom the Dalai Lama’s account the conclu- 
sion seems to be suggested that the dPon ¢’en brTson agrus, now con- 
vinced of his former rival’s power, passed on the latter’s side; thus may 
be explained why his arrest was ordered by the Ti Sri’s sons, Ni ma rgyal 
mts’an and Zla ba rgyal mts’an, and caused the Si tu’s punitive raid. 

231. The C’en po, as may be seen on p. 130, was Rin c’en bzan, the 
c’en po of sNel. 
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232. The Nan pa is tNam rgyal grags pa of aBri gun. Nan pa 
corresponds to Nan so. 

233. bstan jus; bstan jus mt’a dag p’ag gru pai ‘og tu sor ba, 

234. See PTY, chap. XCII (transl. by Toussain7, p. 385). 

235. gser yig. Da ra k’a c’e: it recurs also in the diplomas of Za lu 
VII (sce LAUFER, Loan words, n. 158). Prof. Ettore Rossi, whom I have 
consulted concerning this word, adds to the bibliography: Fiscuer, 
Translation of the Turkish drama Rublar, by ABDULHAQQ HAMaD, Leipzig, 
1942, p. 8, and BJOREMANN, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei 
im islamischen Agypten, Hamburg, 1928, p. 166. 

236, It is clear fiom this speech that the Sa skya’s downfall was also 
due to internal discord. Not only the various branches of the family 
were jealous and suspicious of one another, but the dPon c’en began to 
betray them. We have seen that the dPon e’en rGyal ba bzan po had 
passed on the Si tu’s side; the other dPon c’en brTson agrus, who suc- 
ceeded him, probably fearing his intrigues or his betrayal, took his life 
in Lha rese, 

237. beva ts’e; see above, n. 206. 

238. c’e gitan > c’e btsan. 

239. jug bsdoms. 

240. Notice the use of skor, about, with numerals (brgya skor = about 
a hundred, ete.) very frequent in this text. 

243. Lha nse on the bTsan po, at small distance from Sa skya 
Concerning Byan see above. 

242. In which it was forbidden to take up arms without the Si tu’s 
order, 

243. The C’en po of sNel already mentioned. 

244. Garrisoned, as we can see, by the Si tu’s troops. 

245. Brother of the Bla ma Dam pa bSod nams rgyal mts’an 
(1310-1358). 

246. Son of Kun dga’ legs pai abyun gnas (1332-1362). 

247. Prince of Brag dkar (see pp. 94, 128). It is not correct, as 
S. Cn. Das says, that the Si ew himself went to China. 

248, The rdson founded in dBus and gTsan during the C’os rgyal 
dynasty of sNeu gdon, by them or their ministers, are mentioned in 
the following list by Klon rdol bla ma (’a, p. 14 5): 

Tse (an sNe gdon rdson 

aP’yon rgyas P’yin byar sTag rese rdson 
‘Ol dga’ sTag rtsei rdson 

dBus stod Byi ri stag rtse rdson 

Brag dkar gSan snags bde c’en rdson 
aP’an yul Lhun grub rdson 

sKyid sod smad Yar rgyab gon dkar rdson 
gZis k’a sneu rdson 

Cu iur rdson 

Yar abrog dPal sdei rdson 

Ron Rin spun rdson 

Nan stod rGyal mk’ar stag rtse rdson 
Nan stod Pa rnam thun grub rdson 


At the same time old rdson wete reconstructed, namely: 
bSam agrub risei rdson of the sde pa of gTsan 
gTsan stod Lha sei rdson 
sKyid 30d gDon mk’ar rdson 
dMar po ri in Lhasa 


sNeu gdon rtse, the capital of P’ag mo gru (S. Cx. Das, Journey 
ed. Rockhill, p. 230), must not be identified with gzis k’a sNeu tdson, 
near rTse ¢’an, on the Southern bank of the Brahmaputra (¢Dsam bu glin 
rgyas biad, p. 41, of my mss., not in Wassiliev: ap’yon rgyas rdson dan yar 
kluni sne gdon rdson). sNeu gdon rise is near sNe t'an to the east of the 
sKyid c’u (Wassttrev, Geografia Tibeta, p. 22) to the South of sTod 
lung (S. Cx. Das, Rockhill. ed., p. 145, Toilung). This feud belonged 
for several generations to a collateral branch of kings of sNe gdof, i. ¢. the 
P’ag mo gru pa, until their Last descendants, the brothers Drun Nag dban 
bSod nams rgyal po and Nag dbari bSod nams Ihun grub were deprived 
of their territory by Don yod sde srid of Rin spuns. Bu k’rid dpal adsom, 
the wile of their grandfather Drun Grags pa dpal bzan and dPon mo 
Sans rgyas, the wife of Drun Nam mk'a’ dpal, took up their abode in the 
monastery of dPal abyor Ihun po, behind the Potala, and contributed 
to the printing of the complete works of tGyal ts’ab dar ma rin c’en (see 
KLOR RDOL, ‘4, p. 15 4). 

249, As we read inthe aDsam glinc’en poi rgyas bad snod beud kun gsal 
me lon by sMin grol no mo han, known through Vassiliev's transcription 


of Mincul Kutuktu (p. 12 of my copy), some divi Le 
parts: Bod c’un and Bod c’en po, mds small sha re 
dBus and gTsan and the second mDo K'ams. But this divisi ee 
accepted by the author, not being based upon any plausible 7 ne 
As Laurer justly remarks, the Bod c’en po of the Lhasa mee 
has no geographical value; it is modelled on the Chinese Tata oe 
250. hat zom. "- 
251. or sixteen; according Klon rdol, in the bs Tan ai sbyi 
ts’ul gyi min gi grans, p. 7 4, which summarizes the Gyal nies me ee 
(cfr. S. Cu. Das, IRAS B. 1881, p. 219). PP. Sii6p 


1) you shall not kill, you shall not steal, yo . 
adultery, you shall not bear false ee a ne 

2) faith in the three gems, and pactice of the holy Law 

3) you shall not be ungrateful to your parents 

4) you shall honour virtue, nobility, old age 

5) a kind heart towards kinsfolk 

6) be helpful to your fellow-citizens 

7) be unassuming, and straightforward in your speech 

8) follow noble men and think upon future life 

9) be moderate in eating and in accumulating riches 

10) do not use rude language to your friends 

11) pay your debrs in duc time 

12) do not counterfeit weights and measures 

13) be of an even temper with all and bear no envy 

14) do not lend an ear to the words of wicked {ciends 

15) speak kind words 

16) be welcoming and gencrous 


252. These laws are enounced in a schematic and symbolical form. 
They have been preserved, and will be studied by me in a work to be 
published shortly on ancient Tibetan law. 

23. Dvags po rje, i. e. sGam po pa, Milarepa’s disciple. 

254. In the year 1351. Instead of rTse t’an, the fifth Dalai Lama 
himself often uses the form rTs’e dan, rTs’e dan gigdunc’os. (Life of 
the Zur pa t'ams cad mk’yen, complete works, vol. Ta, pp. 36-37). 

255. From now on the vicissitudes of the P’ag mo gru pa are fol 
lowed in the Ming sbib, Chapt. 231, p. 96 ff, to which we must refer 
for all the events concerning this family. 

“Shan hua wang [J 44 =F was a monk of dBus and gTsan. At 
the beginning of the fifth year Hung wu (1372) (the commander) of the 
garrison of Ho chou jn} }H% said that in the country of P’a mu chu pa?! 
48 A 74 Gin dBus and gTsan there was a monk who was called 
Chang yang sha chia chien ts’ang? #5 PSs Yr Jn EK HK, to whom in 
the Yiian’s times, had been given the title of “ Kuan ting kuo shih,,, 
and to whom the barbarians had been entrusted. Now Shang chu 
chien ts’ang ‘BE fF EX HE the chief of To kan ZR fh, fought agains. 
Kuan Wu eth € JC §%.° If that monk of P’a mu chu pa had been 
sent to persuade him, To kan would cemainly have become a subject 
of the Chinese Empire. The Emperor accepted this advice, and again 
appointed that monk Kuan ting kuo shih, and sent envoys to him to 
give him the jade seal and coloured silk. In the following year (1373) 
this monk sent to the Emperor the chief So nan ts’ang pu,/) bringing 
tributes of images of the Buddha, Buddhist books and religious necklaces. 
Meanwhile the Emperor had already ordered Fo pao kuo shih to act 
in such a manner as to bring the barbarous peoples into submission, 
and then the monks of P’a mu chu pa, who gave themselves the name of 
Nien pu shé 4 [> [K] 2 sent envoys to bring their document of surrender 
and tributes of local articles, The Emperor gave them great gilts. Nien 
pu shé in that country means first monk. In the first_ month of the 
eighth year (1375) the Emperor ordered the myriarchy of P’a mu chu pa 
to be established, and entrusted this task to the chief of the barbarians. 
When Chang yang sha chia died (the Emperor) conferred on his suce 
cessor, So nan chia ssi pai chien ts'ang pu $f 16) FL HA BY aR 4 
gb ™ the title of Kuan ting kuo shih,,. In the arst year (1388) he 
notified che Emperor that he was ill and suggested as his successor his 
cousin Chi la ssit pa chien ts’ang pa c’ang pu? 7 ii] AE Sk Ht 
[HE fp. Then (the latter) was appointed “ Kuan ting kuo shih,,. 

Since that time, every three years he sent to offer tributes. When 
Ch’eng «su succeeded to the throne (1403) he sent the monk Chih kuang 
43 X; to bring gifts, In the first year Yungelé (1403) that monk sent 
his envoys who came to offer tributes. In the fourth year Co 
Emperor conferred upon him the tide of Kuan ting kuo shih shan hua 
wang and gave him the jade seal with the dragon-headed button, 500 
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ounces of silver, three silk dresses, Aowered stuffs, 50 bolts of silk, 200 
nds of Pa shan ((% ply) tea.” 

In the following year (1404) he ordered the two princes Hu chiao 
4¢ Hi and Tsan shan $e MH and Pili kung wa kuo shih” Ws 97 T. 
2 (ffi and Pi li YL.” To kan as fi, Lung ta Bit and 
other (commanders) of garrisons and the various tribes of Ssii ch’ wan and 
Tibet, to establish once more stages for the post, so that communications 
by toad should be easy. 

In the eleventh year (1413) the eunuch Yang San pao #5 = 4% 
who had been sent to dBus and gTsan, came back. The Shan hua 
wang had sent in his retinue his son Ta chich 4) #5 ° and others 
to offer tributes to the court. In the following year San pao was sent 
again to that land, The Emperor ordered that (that land) with the three 
ptinees Shan chiao (4) 4c, Hu chiao iff #X, Tsan shan $P iG land 
Chuan pu Jif f, Chuan Ts'ang JI| i, various places of Ssii ch’uan 
and Tibet together, should establish the poststations, and that those 
which did not yet function should be newly established. 

From that time on the roads were all practicable; envoys came and 
went; for several tens of thousands of If robbers and brigands were no 
longer feared. After this, tributes were much more frequent and plentiful. 
The Emperor was satisfied with his sincerity and again ordered that 
San pao should go to present him as a reward (for his services) images 
of the Buddha, sacred objects, monastic dresses, sacted draperies, velvets 
and coloured silks, He also ordered the eunuch Tai hsing wk SU to go 
and present coloured sitk to him. 

In the second year Hsiian te (1427) he ordered the eunuch Hou hsien 
{GEHL to go and present him with velvet and silk. 

Once the envoys who had to carry the tribute had killed the son of 
the postal official. The Emperor, as they were ignorant, called them 
back and ordered the Fa wang to punish them. In the ninth year (1434) 
when the envoys who carried the (Emperor's) gifts and tea arrived in Lin 
T’ao [iii Wk the local authorities seized the tea and put the envoys in 
ptison, asking instructions concerning them. The Emperor ordered 
them to be freed, and the tea to be returned to them, 

In the fifth year Cheng t’ung (1440) that prince died and two Shan 
shih were sent as first and second envoy, that his son Chi la ssi pa yung 
nai chien ts'ang pa ts'ang pu?) fifa) KA ES sic oy BK RE ES HE 
might be invested with the title of Shan hua wang; those envoys traded in 
silk and tea on theit own account for many tens of thousands of measures 
and they ordered that the local officials should provide their transportation. 
For this reason the Minister of Rites made a petition that this should be 
forbidden. The Emperor, thinking that they were men from distant coun, 
tries, ordered them to provide their own transportation, with boats and carts, 

When that prince died he was succeeded by Sang eth chieh chien 
san pats'ang pu? a& Gi, Be A GY Bb. Inthe first year Ch’eng 
hua (1465) the Minister of Rites said ‘* During the Hsiian (te) and Cheng 
(tung) periods the men bringing tributes were not more than 30 of 40, 
In the Ching ¢’ai period they were ten times as many. Now when the 
envoys bringing tributes are about to arrive (the Minister of Rites) asks 
the Emperor to issue a proclamation to the Shan hua wang, ordering 
the ancient rules of Hung wu's times to be respected. That is, they 
come only once every thee years to bring tributes,,. 

Then in the filth year (1469) that prince died, The Emperor ordered 
that he should be succeeded by his son Kung ko lich ssii pa chung 
nai ling chan chien tsan pa erh ts'ang pu” ZS £5 Zl) AE HB AE GT 
EAE Mb. 

The latter sent monks to offer tributes; on their way back, having got 
to Hsi ning, lj & *) they stopped at a monastery and did not go away; 
then, usurping that prince’s name, they sent tributes and hid the gifts 
received ftom the Emperor and his letters. The (Tibetan) prince sent 
three of his men to investigate. But those monks shut them up in a room, 
and put out the eyes of two of them; one was able to escape and related 
the facts to Sun chien £4 $& who was “ Tu chih hui,, Ai} 34 Ff. The 
latter arrested them and put them in prison; he accepted bribes ftom their 
followers and then sent in a report to the Emperor. The Emperor order- 
ed that the Hin nan 3X 4% (inspector of provinces) of Ssii ch’uan should 
make a through investigation of the matter, and four monks were con- 
demned to death. Sun chien was about to be punished, but the Emperor 
patdoned him, and he escaped trial. 

In the 17th year (1481) asthe barbarians of Chang ho hsi $f ja] #4 
often brought tributes under false names of Tibetan princes, the Emperor 
ordered the diplomas of the four princes, the Ch’an hua, Tsan shan, 
Shan chiao, Hu chiao, to be verified so as to avoid fraud. 
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In the 22nd year (1486) (new) envoys were sent; 460 men came to 
bring tributes, The officials on guard on the frontiers, according to 
the new rules, admitted only 150 persons. The Minister of Rites, as 
they had already entered the frontiers and it was difficult to send them 
back, begged the Emperor to grant their wishes, Hence they were admit’ 
ted (into China), on condition that the cibute should be valid for two 
future cibutes also. 

In the eighth year Hung chih (1495) monks were sent and came to 
bring tributes. On their way back, having got to the Kuang ling 19% (#2 
post in the Yang chou J 4 district, they met Ta cheng fa wang’s 
envoys,’ who were also charged with bringing the tribute. Together 
with them, they killed animals and gave themselves up to drink, They 
did not move for three days. Seeing other envoys artive in a boat, they 
hit them with stones and did not allow them to reach the shore. The 
prefect, T'ang K’'ai Af {got to the post and, crying out, he forbade 
the boatmen (to do so); the monks took up arms and staves and crying 
out and raising a tumult got inside (the pos). K’ai fed. His minions 
fought stoutly and then Aled, many were wounded. This mauer came 
to the Emperor's ears and an inquest was ordered; the interpreter and his 
comrades were punished. The Emperor sent back his men to give the 
Ptince to understand that he must punish his envoys himself. But at that 
time the prince was dead and his son Pana chi chiang tung ta pa 
HE Boy FF UT HE SY BL” asked the Emperor to succeed to him. The 
Emperor ordered two Tibetan monks, ranking as first and second envoy, 
to go and confer the investiture upon him. When they arrived, the new 
ptince also had died, His son A wang ta shih ta pa chien tsan [oy 
Bi HE A) EL BE Be ~ wished to receive the investiture. The two men, 
unable to act otherwise, gave it to him. He (the prince) prepared the 
usual objects, to express his thanks, and also showed as a pioof (thar his 
dignity was legal) the diplomas and seal he had received from his father. 
When they arrived in Ssii ch’uan the governor protested against that 
investiture and asked the Emperor for an inquiry (against the two monks), 
in order that they should be condemned to death. The Emperor changed 
the death penalty into an enforced residence (for the first envoy). (The 
others) beginning from the envoys of the second rank downwards, were 
pardoned, In the third year Cheng te (1508) as the envoys appointed to 
bring the tribute were above the prescribed number, the Emperor ordered 
that this should hold good also for the tributes of the succeeding years. 

In the third year Chia ching (1524) the (prince) together with the Fu 
chiao wang #ifi # =F. and other 36 Tibetan tribes, between great and 
small, proposed that they should be admitted to pay the mibute. The 
Minister of Rites, as the name of the country and of the tribes was not 
stated, ordered the prefect of that territory to look into the matter thoroughly 
and to send in a report. In the 43rd year the Shan hua wang and other 
princes sent envoys to offer the tribute and to ask for investiture. 

The Minister of Rites, following the ancient custom, sent 22 Tibe- 
tan monks as first and second envoys and an official of Rites (Ff HF) 
Chu T'ing tui 3K &E BY was appointed to watch over them. When 
they had gone half their way, a great turmoil arose; (those monks) did 
not accept T’ing tui’s orders, and the latter went back and reported the 
matter. The Minister of Rites begged that in future, when investitures 
were to be given to Tibetan princes, the diplomas should be entrusted 
to the envoys, that they might take them (to Tibet) and that the frontier 
prefect should choose a monk of the neigh bouring tertitories, to carry 
the gifts and investitures. From that time the custom began not to send 
any more monks from the capital to invest Tibetan princes, The Tibetans, 
continually coming to China to offer contributions, used to make great 
profits; although restrictions were often enforced, those who came (to 
court) increased every day. 

In the third year Lung ch’ing (1569) it was laid down that 
the three princes Shan hua, Shan chiao, Hu chiao, should send 
their tribute every three years. Their envoys, appointed by each of 
them to bring the tribute, were 1000 men every time: the Emperor 
gave half of the gifts complete and the other half reduced, Those who 
had received complete gifts sent eight men to the capital, The others 
remained on the frontier. This was the rule. 

In the seventh year Wan li (1579) the envoys appointed to bring 
the tributes begged that Cha shih ts’ang pu”) 4L #f HM ob, the Shan 
hua wang’s first son, should succeed his father. The Emperor granted 
their request. 

After a long time the former died. His son begged the Emperor to 
(be allowed to) succeed his father. Shen tsung consented, and in the 
diploma he called him only Shan hua wang. (Then), according to 
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the words of the Cabinet Minister Shen Yi kuei j; — [Y 7 he changed 
his title into that of Pa mu chu pa kuan ting kuo shih shan hua wang 
of dBus and gTsan {3 JO; ag TH AK Pr Cl HE TT BS Bi i F. 
From that time on his successors offered tributes without interruption. 
The objects they offered were painted Buddhas, bronze Buddhas, bronze 
stiipas, coral, rhinoceros horns, Tibetan velvet, tassels for hats made of 
hair, The princes offered suchlike tributes,,. 


6) As we have seen above, Lin hsia in Kan suh. 

5) P’ag mo gru pa. 

¢) aJam dbyans ga kya rgyal mts’an. 

é) Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an, who has nothing in common with the 
P’ag mo gru prince of the same name; To kan is mDo k’ams. 

¢) Kuan wu eth is unknown to me. 

f) bSod nams bzan po must be the father of aJam dbyans gu sti; 
hence he is called the chief of the clan; he was gdun rgyud adsin ““ cone 
tinuator of the lineage,,, but had neither civil nor religious authority. 

g) Rin po c’e. 

b) bSod nams grags pa rgyal mts’an, but the Chinese transcription 
supposes grags pai with the sign of a pronounced genitive and bzan po at 
the end [dpal] bzan po. 

i) Grags pa rgyal mts’an; notice the different transcription of grags 
pa; he is Sa kya rin c’en’s eldest son. 

1) In Sst ch’uan. 

m) Ive, the Kuo shih of aBri gua pa. 

n) Biri or Beri. See above. 

0) bKra Sis? 

p) Grags pa abyun gnas rgyal mts'an dpal bzan po who is not his 
son but the son of a younger brother. 

q) Sans tgyas rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po. 

According to the Tibetan sources, the latter was the successor, on 
the Tse t'an throne of his son Kun dga’ legs, who left that abbatial seat 
to ascend the sNeu gdon rise throne in the year sa abrug, 1448, without 
occupying the abbatial seat; he was nat so of rTse t’'an up to the year 
of his death, me glai, 1457. The Ming shib seems to bring proofs of 
this chief's restlessness; he tried to obtain supreme power, wresting it 
from his own sons. He seems not to have recognized Kun dga’ legs’s 
pretentions and to have put himself forward as the successor of Grags 
pa abyun gnas, asking for China’s recognition. He obtained it, for on 
his death Kun dga’ legs’s succession is spoken of. This proves, anyhow, 
that in this lapse of time internal discord troubled the P’ag mo gru pa 
family. The Chinese and Tibetan sources differ on the date of Sans 
rgyas tgyal mes’an’s death: the Ming shib places it in 1469 and the Deb 
ter in 1457 with a difference of a duodenary cycle. 

r) Kun dga’ legs abyun gnas rin c’en rgyal mts‘an dpal bzah po. 

5) Today the capital of Kéké-nor. 

t) Western Ssii ch'uan, near Ta chien lu; see Ming shib, chap. 
341, p. 19. 

n) I. e, The Sa skya pa abbot. See above. 

v) According to the chronological tables, the latter should be Nag 
gi dban p’yug, but there is mo correspondence with the Chinese 
qanscription. 

x) Nag dban bkra Sis grags pa rgyal mes’an. 

y) This name seems to cortespond to bKra gis bzan po, but I find 
no ace of it in the Tibetan sources, 

z) Ming sbib, chap. 218, 


256. The brTag gitis points out the Hevajratantra; from the sen, 
tence bka’ pot bi "' the four sections of the sacred scriptures ,, the meaning 
of the word pot is clear; it has nothing to do with po ti, pustaka, but 
is derived ftom the Chinese pu iB section (see LAUFER, Loan words, 
P. 430, nm 2). 

The four sections are perhaps: Sita, Vinaya, Abhidharma and 
Tantra. 

257. On whom see PeTECH, Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 20 ff. and 
Appendix cwo. 

258, log par ak’ ba; Kun dga’ bkra iis, a Sa skya pa lama 
(1349-1425). 

259. One of the terrific forms of P’yag na rdo tje (see Indo- 
Tibetica, III). 

260. His biography is also in the DT, fia, p 80. He is also known 
as C’os bzi pa gsar ma. 

261. The T’ai si tu’s younger brother. 


262. dPal Idan bla ma dam pa, a title under whi 
tgyal mts’an is known, the Sa skya lama we have 5 
enjoyed great prestige for his learning and sanctity, 

263. According to the DT (ia, p. 80 6) and - 1 
pa also learned ftom him ae e i on Sha a Tin Ka 
have written a commentary. neato 

264. See also the DT, ibid. 

265. But according tothe bKa’ gdams cos abyun(p, 
another wile,aDsom dpon ples laue son, Hina ae a 
who was abbot of T’el and received from the Emperor the title te me 

266. Before bSod nams rgyal mts’an, the DT (fa, p. 818) on 
bSod nams bzan po, also mentioned by bKa’ kdams gear riin gi ¢ nai 
p. 92 (see Tson k’a pa’s life, which says he was the eset bis me 
potary) correcting the date of his death, which is not exact: ne 
sprew (1404) but me spreu (1416). On bSod nams teyal mts’an nis 
Jbid., pp. 92 and 93, which also contain allusions to Byan c'ub rdo a 

267. The story of the Yiian’s fall is cold more or less in the same na 
ner also by aJigs med rig pai rdo rje (p. 28; transl. p. 41). But sinead 
of Gru t’a la gru the name of the new dynasty’s founder is Ju ge. Th 
also in Sayang Sacan (p. 131 .). —s 

268, Chien Wen (1399-1403). 

269. Yung lé@ (1403-1425). 

270. According to the 6Ka’ gdams gsar rin gi c’os abyun (p, i 
investiture on the Chinese Emperor's part teok place one bf 
but against his custom, the author gives neither the year of his bith 
nor that of his death. However, according to the Ming shib, che title and 
the investiture were conferred upon him in 1406, so that his birth would 
fall in 1364. But this contradicts the DT (Ba, p. 10) according to 
which he was born in the year 7 stag, i. ¢. in 1374. According to this 
same text, he died in 1440. 

271. mi brgyud don beas pa, 

272. Notice the title of Go ma, which was given to the Chinese 
Emperors: it was kept by the P’ag mo gru pa for a long time, 

273. Concerning which see Indo-Tibetica, 1V, part 1, p. 79 ff, and 
above, 

274. Literally: struck at his hear; t'ugs la p'og ~ grat du p’og. 

275. dpun gi ajug sgo nidsad pas. Probably on this occasion the king 
of Gyantse was aided by the Sa skya pa, who were bound by ancient 
ties to the princes of Gyantse and still dreamt of their lost power. That 
there was war between Sa skya and Grags pa rgyal mts’an is proved by 
information contained in the biography of Blo gsal rgya mts’o grags pa 
tgyal mts’an dpal bzan po (p. 26 a); according to this source, when the 
Gon ma, having gathered a large atmy, marched against sTag sna tdson, 
the K’ri dpon dKon cog ‘od zer, son of the dPon c’en rGyal ba bzan po, 
resisted strenuously and did not give up the fortess; hence the Sa skya 
pa regained part of their former prestige, This took place in the ycar 
me kyt (1406). 

276. Which was garrisoned, ever since the Tai si tu’s times, by P’ag 
Mo gtv troops, to prevent any inclination to revolt on the Sa skya’s part 

277. Kar ni ka, in the singular, because it is only one on the left, See 
S.CH. Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, ed. ROCKHILL, p. 82, note. 

278. Concerning which see above, p. 94 and note 199. 

279. bdag mo. 

280. c’e sa means: noble, notable; as a title of dignitaries it is very 
frequent in the literature of the period we are treating. 

281. Ching t’ai (1450-1457). 

282. According to the DT (fia, p. 90 6) Grags pa abyun gnas for 
several years ruled over aBri gun also. 

283. bso k’a: frontier. See: so adsin, to occupy the frontiers of a region; 
so stuh, a sentinel on the frontier. 

284 I. e. Ch’eng hua (Hsien Tsung) 1465-1488. 

285. ka b3i pa is an epiteth of some lamas, See n. 625. The Gon 
ma can be no other than the brother of Grags pa abyun gnas, to whom 
he had not yet succeeded. As will be seen later, Grags pa abyun gnat 
was also known by the epiteth of C’os Ina rin po c’e. 

286. yab yum, father and mother, as said of the gods. 

287. J. e: Yar rgyab, Gon dkar, Bya, bSam agrub mse. 

288. sNeu gdon, Ol ka, dGa’ Idan. 

289. This quotation is taken ftom the DT (fi, p. 848). See above 
p. 29. All this proves that the tradition was not trustworthy and that 
the various sources differed. A comparison with the Ming sbib is always 
necessary for this period. 

290. C’os Ina rin po c’e, like C’os bzi pa. 


ich bSod nams 
poken of and wh 5 
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2gr. guott bkod, above: gnan go, appointment, succession; in these 
cases succession within the family; otherwise, it is said of the chief of a 
government, distributing offices and appointing officials. ; . 

292. lag. The feud of sNeu is sNeu rdson, concerning which see 
above n. 248 and not sNeu gdon. 

293. Of sNeu gdon. 

294. Grags pa abyun gnas and Kun dga' legs. ; 

295. Who remained in the T’el monastery on the abbatial throne, 
but assumed temporal power also. 

296. I. ¢. the sPyan sna of T’el who had assumed temporal power 
and had thus become gon ma. ; 

297. gdutt rgyud: heir (see p. 91 6, where these facts are again related), 
or benter, according to Klon rdol’s expression: gdun rgyud adsin pa: he 
who continues the lincage. See above. 

2g8. gnats bkod, see above n. 291. According to the bKa’ gdams 
cos abyut, p. 94 5, the chief of T’el was called mK’an po and that of 
rTse (an was called C’en po. 

299. dPon ts'ab t’el gton byed pa. See on p. 916, same expression. 

300. T'ugs k’og c’e ba = blo kog ’e. Until Nag dban bkra Sis came 
of age, the regency was practically held by his mother (dpon sa; concern, 
ing this expression see n. 307). She remained in good relations with 
the sPyan sna of gDan sa me'il (t’el), See Life of Nan ston K’ra ts'an 
pa blo gros me’og gi edo rjc, p. 18 4. 

jor, I have not found this prophecy in the PTY, 

302, C’os grags rgya mts’o, died 1506 (see Rew mig, p. 69; clt. SP 
transt., p. 654). On p. 67 of the Reu mig, instead of C’os grags ye 
ies, should we read C’os grags rgya mts'o? bo wan = fo wang {ih =F. 

303. legs bris pa rnams = Sanser. deva according to the mNon brjod 
bstan boos. 

304. mts’an jus, see above: bstan ajus, 

305. Brother of Ts’e dban rnam regyal. 

306, p’yi reyai blon c’en = p’yi blon opposed to nas blon. 

307. For dpon sa, see above n, 300. I qanslate “* princess, the term 
dpon sa: dpon sa ap’yon rtsci drut k’ab tu bzes. For other instances of the 
value of dpon sa, see: dPon sa stag lus ma, Life of the Zur pa t'ams cad 
mkyen, by Blo bzan rgya mts’o, p. 34; Icam dpon sa rje btsun ma, 
ibid, p. 45; dPon sa ane drun yum, Biography of the fifth Dalai Lama, 
I, p. 73; dpon sa yar rgyab mar srid abebs mdsad pas kar ma p’un ts’ogs rnam 
rgyal k’runs, ibid, p. 24. 

308. gnati bkod ma legs pai zer bun bslans te = bun lon: agitated, impure = 
slander? 

309. mvton ts’an can med na = ts’an for mts’an. 

310. I do not find this passage in the C’os abyui by PAD MA DRAR PO, 

311. rgyn mts’an gran, 

312. Viz. Zin biag and his sons. Sce n. 453. 

313. 1564/1565, when gTsan was entirely conquered by the Ts’e 
bran rdo rje and by Pad ma dkar po (see SP transl., p. 21). 

314. Also according to Klon rdol (’a, p. 14.4) he is a contemporary 
of the fifth Dalai Lama. 

315. This family’s history is summarized by S. Cu, Das in JRASB, 
1881, p. 243, where instead of Sa k’ri bzan po we read Na k'ri bzaa po. 
See also: Klon rdol, ‘a, p. 15 a; PETECH, op. cit. p. 24. Rin spuns or 
Rin c’en spuns was, as we see in the fifth Dalai Lama’s chronicles, one 
of the main rdsof into which the Situ Byaa c'ub rgyal mts’an divided 
his territory. Ie is included in the K’ri skor of Sans, according to the 
division into 13 k’ti skor made in aP’ags pa’s time. Sans is in the Eas- 
tern part of gYas ru, which with Ru lag is one of the two ru into which 
gTsan is divided (sce Life of bsTan pai rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po, by 
the filth Dalai Lama, p. 28 a-b, clt. down below Appendix two. 

316. Gru gu = Dru gu(concerning whom see PELLIOT, T’oung Pao, 
1920-1921, p. 330, and THOMAS, JRAS, 1927, I, p. 85 and lately Pe- 
TECH, RSO, vol. XXII, p. 84). Judging fom what is said later, this 
place should have had means of communication by river (Murussu 2). 

317, Or better, he was the sbyin bdag, the one who gave the 
money to build this monastery, which the bla ma bKa’ gdams pa 
gZon nu rgyal mc’og had wished to build (see Klon edol, ‘s, p. 15 a). 
On this place see Wassitigv, Geografia Tibeta, p. 18. 

318. spyil po: hut (often made entitely of straw) in the neighbourhood 
of monasteries, where the monks pass the time of their retreat An 
Instance can be seen in the environs of Gyantse. 

319. Ma sans: the name of his family, from the divine ancestor from 
whom it claimed descent. See above n. 6. 

320. dpon ts'ab kyi t’el gto mdsad; t'el = t'el tset See above, n. 299. 


321. This alludes to the exploits of the c’os rgyal of rGyal rse, Rab 
bran kun bzah ap’ags pa, in the times of Grags pa rgyal mes‘an. 

322. The same as C'u sul Lhan po rise of p. 648; from this last passage 
one would deduce that this place was regained by the nat so Nam mk’a’ 
tgyal of dGa’ Idan, causing the war mentioned in the following passage. 

323. Nag dban bkra sis grags pa. 

324. See p. 649. 

325. Or vassals, fo bltas (in S. Cu. Das, nto Iter), See the Sa 
skya Pandita’s letter, n. 22 on Part one, 

326, From which his father had taken tribute, ie. he had brought 
it under subjection, as it is said in the preceding page. 

327. I. ¢. Vajrasekbara (sikbara), concerning which see Indo-Tiv 
betica, TV, part. I, p. 111. 

328. Sce Appendix two. 

329. I. ¢. here the fifth Dalai Lama, to glorify his own family, 
claims descent from Aéoka: Sin rea beu pa is; Daéaratha. Instead of 
Dsa in the Life of the fifth Dalai Lama (p. 12 a) we find: Dsa or Indra 
bodhi; in the SP (II, p. 167): Dsa But there is no contradiction, 
because, as it appears from the rGyal po bka’ t’an, vol. k’a, p. 28, 
Dsa is another name of Indrabhiti: rGyal po dsas Zes Indra bbw ti yin, 
Dsa is the king to whom the Guhyasamaja was revealed (DT, ga, 
p. 20; eft. bsTan agyur, rGyud, XXVI, p. 38 [pp. r19-121]). Instead 
of Sia t'abs can, in the same work, we read Sin t’ag can. 

330. On the story of the Zamatog, Karandavyuba, besides the rGyal 
rabs (portion missing in the Ladakh Chronicles) see BusTon, transl. 
OBERMILLER, p. 182. Instead of Yom bu gla sgan, in the Life of the 
fifth Dalai Lama, the spelling is: Yum bu mk’ar, as in the SP (p. 167) 
which is derived ftom ig, in Buston: Yam bu la sgan; in the rGyal rabs 
(p. $2): Yan bu glan ink’ar. The spelling of this king's name is two- 
fold: Lha t’o t'o i sfian ial in Bu ston, rGyal rabs (pp. 56-58), rGyal 
po bka’ t’a# (p. 20): or Lhat’o t’o ri giian btsan in DT., ga, p. 3, SP 
(p. 166): gan po gsan ba is translated by Obermiller: mysterious helper, 
evidently reading: gien po. 

331. Fifth Dalai Lama, Biography, p. 12 b; Indrabhitii The 
fictitious character of this genealogy is evident: it pays no atten 
tion to chronological data and, taking well known figures of Buddhist 
hagiography, it makes one out of two of them, or two out of one. 

332. Kukurapa, Kukkuripa, one of the 84 siddha, concetning whom 
see GRUNWEDEL, Edelsteinmine, p. 19, and Die Geschichte der 84 Zauberen, 
Pp. 178-180. See above p. 229. 

333. Instead of Sakra, the Life of the fifth Dalai Lama (p. 12 6) reads 
Sa kea pu ti. 

334. dbugs abyuir, on this king see PTY, cansl. TOussAINT, p. 162 ff. 

335. Sintiraksita. 

336. Who, according to the tradition, should be one of Padmasam 
bhava’s two wives, 

337. Padmasambhava. 

338. I. e. Pafcaéirsa, Paficagikha. 

339. Ie, ftom the Chinese bu 2 “‘pala,,, protector. 

340. I. e. having evoked those deities (the eight rta bdag, on which 
see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 200, part. II, p. 158 and above, p. 575) 
together with rNam t’os sras, Vaisravana, he put them into their respective 
images, painted on the flags, so that his army should be guided by their 
invincible power. The guru then performed the ceremony called ava- 
hana on the flags of his armies, On these episodes see Appendix two. 

341. mk’an, slob, c’os = Santiraksita, Padmasambhava and K’ri 
ston Ide btsan (= ¢’os rgyal). 

342. nes par brlams pa, The rgyal po is the C’os skyon of gNas c’un 
the State oracle, who utters his answers when possessed by the god (see 
WanbeLl, Lamaism, p. 478). 

343. gun agrig. 

344. ram sras sprin gseb ma is the name of a story or a legend. 

345. ar gtad = ar Ia gtad pa, See below p. 735. 

346. A woman of the same clan, P’o yon za rgyal mo btsuty was the 
wife of K’ri sron Ide btsan (see Bu STON, transl, OBERMILLER, p. 189). 

347. The son of Glan dar ma and the father of bKra sis rtsegs, who 
took possession of the ru lag in gTsan; see DT, sta, p. 1. 

348. On this name Lha sman see Appendix two. 

349. Note the use és’ul, Sanskrit iti, frequent in the fifth Dalai Lama’s 
writings. On dPal ak’or btsan see Indo-Tibetica, part II, p. 17. Here 
Rin c’en tdo rje is used for rDo rie rin c'en. 

350. Nan lam rgya mts’o is unknown to me. Buston (OBERMILLER, 
p- 202) speaks of five masters of gTsan (See above, p. 84): 
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351. p'yags Sin for p'yag sin. 

352. bla me’od du blur pas. 

353. Hor pa sar was a feud from which the family took the name of 
Hor; this family is mentioned also in the Life of the fifth Dalai Lama, p. r5. 

354. srasc’e ba k’at pa p’yi mar p’og pas and next: klu Idins su p’og in the 
locative case. I. e, he divided his property between his sons, according 
to the Indian system, 

355. gsol fa pa, 

356. dmag gis bsdigs pai bskor cyan man du byas pas; on the sentence: 
bskor gyon cft. n. 217. 

357. spa agon, Sanskrit avasada: to be in a discouraged, depressed 
condition. 

358. aJan is the country of the Moso; in the aDsam bu glin rgyas bSad 
is placed between rGya nag and Mon ( WASSILIEV, Geografia Tibeta, p. 3). 

359. Lho mon, are the Mon of the southern region of Tibet. 

360. According to the fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography (p. 16) he 
began by being gsol dpon of the sPyan sna bSod nams grags pa. 

361. As we have seen above, being rdson dpon of bSam agrub rise, 
he had bKra Sis thun po built. 

362. In reality the two brothers dPal abyor bzan po and the Nan 
so dKon cog rin c’en had the same wife (this family was addicted to 
polyandry) dPal adsom skyid. On sras siag p’ra ba see above, n. 84. 

363. goed dmar, Rakea-Yamati is invoked in order to have children. 
See Buston, rGyud sdei zab don sgo abyed rin c’en gees pai sde mig, p. 30, 
where there is an allusion to the rigs kyi bskruns pai c’o ga. 

364. Grammar, rhethorie, dialectics, technique and medicine. 

365. Viz. besides rDo rje ¢s’e brtan; they had the same wife. 

366. On the 18 vidya see Mobavyutpatti, CCXVII. The list of 
the 64 kali is well known. One may refer to Klon rdol, vol. pa. 

367. On this subject see also S. CH. Das, JRASB, 1881, p. 248. 
gon mai bka’ fog butt rgya mai nan du: rgya ma pethaps means a document 
having a seal (see JASCHEE, p. 106); bun is the Chinese feng $f, to seal, seal. 

368. I. «, Nag dban bkca Sis grags pa. 

369. gtam p’yag len du mdsad, 

370. Gon sar, i. ¢, to the prince of sNeu gdon rtse. 

371. me‘od gzis, on which sce above, n. 183. 

372. Cins bdag: ins is also quarter, armistice, in the modern 
usage: cints sgrig. 

373. Literally: as the price of pen and lips: smyu gu meu rin fa bzes. 

374. On which see Biography of fifth Dalai Lama, p. 18, 6. 

375. Great master Kar ma pa; according to the fifth Dalai Lama’s Bio- 
graphy (p. 18 6) dPal sgan and bSod nams dar rgyas, although extremely 
devoted to the Kar ma pa, also had relations with bSod nams rgya mts’o. 

376. Vairocana is Padmasambhava’s greatest Tibetan disciple. Con- 
cerning him see LaurER, Der Romat ciner Tibetischen Kénizin, passim, On 
Seb rab ‘od zer, known also by the name of aP’ran ago gter ston, see the 
following note. 

377. Sel brag gi t’at yig, the gTer ma deposited in Sel brag by Pad- 
masambhava, See PTY, chap. XCI (transl. Toussaint, p. 373). See 
above p. 231. S. Cx, DAS transcribes according to the pronunciation 
She tag and erroneously translates Black crystal. Tag is the pronunciation 
of Brag, tock, But the fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography, instead of Sel brag 
gi Can yig, has: Pad ma bka’ t’an, 

378. Sems fiid fal gso, i.e. Sems sal gso bai tugs sje Cen poi sgrub 
abs, n. 2748 (Cittavisramanamabakarunikasadbana). 

379. See the autobiography of Pad ma dkar po, born in 1526; 
see above chap. 162. 

380, Sax pa of dGa’ Idan. 

381. ser k’yim. 

382, See S. Cx, Das, JRASB, p. 1881, p. 250. 

383. So polyandry was practised in this family too. 

384. Sce above, p, 638. 

385. Died in 1491. 

386. On these events sce above, p. 638. 

387, jus kyi agro k’yab c’e ba bywn, jus is the same as its homophone 
byus; byus agro, lit. to be lucky, successful. Sce the expression bstan jus, 
which we have met with more than once, above. _jus legs is the same as 
victor (Non briod kyi bstan bcos mk’as pai rna rgyan, p. 116). 

388. gZan sde, rebellion. The expression recurs several times with 
this meaning in the text. k’rims ra bsgyur: to instruct a trial. 

389. bya k’ra ma, list of the actions imputed to (cfr. k’ram iin). 

390. Known by the name of C’os bzi pa. The most venerable 
Grags pa is another name for dPon jag pa. 


391. Follows a list of the works and painti 
cuted in the monasteries of sPrul pai the K le rope : a 
tdson, of bKra sis sgan, of Brag nag and dBus glin. p01 Cos 

392. dmag res byes gier. Byes is a seat in a coun 
Semester sl ten py 

. re arily in some place, awaiting to be relieved, 

393. Du dben si, but in other places: Du dben 3a, C& ‘Gyal 
Chron. and Zalu, Geneal. It corres onds to Afi 5 peuayalavne 
eralfs “OR Atm Spo TC hth Tu yitar shuai, mili, 

Ty » On the Tibetan transcription of yuen for dben, sec above, nor, 
394 jus fies c’en po btan bas. jus fes is the contrary of jus legs 
Jus is mixed up with byus), See above, n. 387. 

395. Kun dga’ legs. 

396. bKa’ pot: i. e. on religious subje i 4 
sce above, n. se = at er on i 

397. Ran abyun rdo fe. 

398. In the Gyantse Chronicles: 1Dan yul, which seems erroneous 
as IDan is in K’ams. ‘ 

399. On this place and its various spellings see Indo-Tibetica Iv, 
part I, p. 67. m= 

400. In the Gyantse Chronicles: dPyal. 

401. See Indo-Tibetica, 1V, part I, p. 79. 

402. bskon c’a, in the sense of ensign, coat of arms, 

403. beva ts’e, as above, n. 206, 

404. rgan po: old, aged, a title given to this day to village headmen. 

405. Le. Ran abyun tdo rje, See Chronicles of Gyantse and n. 32, ibid, 

406. Jes su beug see above, n. 117. 

407, On which see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. $7. 

408. bsgar nas? Pethaps a mistake for bsgor nas: “having surrounded 
iM 4 

409. On these places see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 65 ff. 

410, sku gun t’ugs. 

411. I find no race of this story and of this image in the Myan c'un. 

412, The disciple of Tson k’a pa, see above p. 120. But according to 
the Vai du rya ser po, p.61 ata certain moment their relations were broken off. 

413. Follows the narrative of the construction of the bKra jis sgo 
man and of the dedication of the large t'an ka on woven material, 
The fifth Dalai Lama, on this occasion, does not speak of his rebellion 
against Grags pa rgyal mts’an, on which however see above, p. 27. 

414. In this place Blo bzah rgya mts’o and the Gyantse Chroni- 
cles disagree. According to the latter, written by a contemporary, Rab 
brtan bkra Sis, as may be seen in the scheme I have reconstructed, is Rab 
brian kun bzan ap’ags pa’s nephew, not his son. 

41§. This prince P’un sum ts'ogs is not known to me. rgyab gir, 
perhaps the administrator of the frontier territories, of the land behind the 
lines; rgyab shon dmag = auxiliary troops. 

416. See S. Cu. DAS, op. cit. p. 351. The spelling of this place 
wavers between the forms ‘Ol k’a, ‘Ol ka and ‘Ol dga’ (e. g. in the 
fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography). For the name, compare 'Ol mo, a 
place celebrated in the mythological geography of Bon. Has this name 
any relation with the Turkish Olga, territory, province? The uncertainty 
of the spellings: "Ol ka, ’O1 k’a, ‘Ol dga’, would seem to confirm the 
foreign origin of the word, 

417. K’a bas bskor bai ons... 

418. Namely Grags pa abyun gnas; rGyal ¢s'ab is Tson k’a pa's 
discipie on whom see above, p. 119. 

419. gZan sde; see above, n. 388. 

420. His religious merits are recorded. He was particularly attached 
co dGe adun rgya mts’o, 

421. T’on mi is the name of the tribe; Bu ston in the dKar c’ag of 
the bsTan agyur (f. 117 4) writes T’u mi. But in the C’os abyui T’on 
mi (transl. OBERMILLER, p. 183). In the rGyal rabs (p. 62): mT’o mi. 

422. His biography is in the collection of the biographies of Buston’s 
successors and abbots of Za lu. See down n. $86. 

423. kyi instead of kyis. Kun blo = Kun dga’ blo gros, the son 
of bDag Aid c'en po. 

424. See S. CH. DAS, op. cit. p. 249. 

425. Follows a prophecy from PTY, chap. XCII (transl. TOUSSAINT, 
p. 385); but the quotations do not entirely correspond. ; 

426. Caryétantra, i, ¢. the second of the four classes into which the 
Tantra are divided. See above, p. 220. 

427. “The one struck by lightning,,; see above, p. 634: 

428, sPu gri, deity of the cycle of the mGon po. 

429. Som mon for sre mon. 


(try not one’s own: res 


(where 
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430. The word spyan gzigs is used for the skins of stuffed animals 
larly hung up in the mGon k’an. ~. : 
431. The relations between master and disciple are stated as relations 
of spiritual sonship: c’os sras opposed to rigs sras. 

432. sgo sdud. This seems to be the meaning, not the more usual 
“having collected the taxes, 

433. Tc must refer to one of the invasions of 1267, 77 0 81 (see p. 16). 

434 Son of Kun dga’ legs: he was not Gon ma, that is, he had no royal 
power but he remained at the head of rTse t’an: his authority, however, 
cannot have been negligible, if he could elect myriarchs, but he lived in 
a period in which the P’ag mo gru family was undergoing a deep crisis. 

435. bsko ja. ieee 

436. The Ts'al pa, as we have seen, opposed the T ai Sita, 

437. M6yegss which may be a catapult or a gun; but in this ease the 
usual (orm is me reyogs (BELL: me sgyogs). ect / 

438, This proves that polyandry was practised in this family too. 

439. Then taken by Don yod rdo rje of Rin spuns (see above, p. 112 
and p. 254, n. 69). Above, instead of C’u iol, it is written C'u Sul, 

440. sNel pa nah zlos: 1 understand nan zlos as “internal contentions,, 
(elt. bzlos pa bywit ba, in S. Cx. Das, s. v.). 

44t. sue bsw mdsad, . ; ; 

442. Inan early period, then, dGa’ Idan sided with Rin spuns; when 
this happened it is difficult ro say, as any chronological reference is lacking. 

443. gon sa = gon ma; on those events see pp. 44 and 642. . 

444. An allusion to the struggle between the Gon ma cen po Nag 
dban bkra Sis grags pa and the Zabs drun Nag gi dban grags pa. 

445. "Kan sa. Notice the fifth Dalai Lama’s periphrases in relating 
the conduct of the prince of dGa’ Idan who sided with the Zabs drun Nag 
grags against the Gon ma c’en po (see above, p. tos). The dGa’ Idan 
po had become the masters of the dGe lugs pa, and he trics most artfully 
to excuse their conduct and to place their exploits in a favourable light. 

446. On this descent see Indo-Tibetica, II. Tt must be remembered 
that gNam Ide ‘od srun was gLan dar ma’s son. 

447. Mi dpon. 

448. An allusion to the war caused by the princes of gTsan: the 
“apish race,, are the Tibetans, 

449. K’a bai rdul man yous su brtsegs pai bod. Bod is here considered 
distinct from the Bod c’en. 

450. The usual formula: gnam bskos, gnam gyit bskos pa (aJig med 
tig pai rdo rjc, p. 38; transl. p. $4). 

4st. Zin k’ams gan du agro bai ts’ul Ustan pa. The Zabs drun gon 
ma is Nag dban bkra Sis grags pa. 

452, See above, p. 111. 

453. Hence the kings of gTsan do not belong to the family of the 
princes of Rin spuns: the same fact is repeated which we have always 
noticed in the course of this period of Tibetan history: ministers become 
independent of their masters, next they cry to take their place. 

It is surprising that the fifth Dalai Lama passes over the troubled 
petiod of struggles which caused the fall of the gTsan kingdom, indeed 
gives almost no information concerning it. He does not cven mention 
the names of the kings who succeeded one another on the throne of bSam 
agrub rise and who not only brought about the P’ag mo gru pa’s decay, 
but also threatened and plotted against the Yellow Sect, as it spread and 
gained power. Without the brief information given by Sum pa mk’an 
po or gleaned from other works, whether Tibetan, European or Chinese, 
next to nothing would be known about this bold dynasty. The filth 
Dalai Lama confines himself to the quotation of some prophecies, one 
of which says ‘in the gTsan region a king will arise, bearing the name of 
Pad ma,,, clearly an allusion to Pad ma dkar po’s son, Ts’e brtan tdo rje, 

These princes assumed power when, with Nag dban aJigs med grags 
pa, the Rin spuns pas’ authority came in teality to an end, terminated 
by them with a revolt (see above, p. 45). According to what is write 
ten in the MC (p. 286) their family belonged to the clan of gNags 
and boasted descent from the same lineage which had given birth to 
Jainakumira, a contemporary of Padmasambhava. Through various 
events, a branch of this clan had come to Rin spuns and belonged to 
the local nobility, as may be desumed from the office the Rin spuns had 
entrusted them wi:h. Sources are very scanty concerning these military 
chief who tried to renew Tibet's former political authority. They were 
only three, and their attempt came to a tragic end with the third one. 

What Klon rdol bla ma says when briefly summing up this family's 
ups and downs, is worth translating (complete works, vol. ‘¢, p. 15 6): 

King Gu sri came to Tibet invited by the p’yag mdsod of the rGyal 


regu 


ba Ifa ba i. ¢. bSod nams rab brtan. In bKra iis Ihun po, in bSam 
agrub rise’s palace, the last of the three sde pa of gTsah was then reigning, 
namely Kar ma bsTan adsin, the son of P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal, himself 
the son of Kar ma Ts’e brtan, who was a subject of the sde pa of Rin 
spuns Nag dban ajigs med grags pa, learned in rhetoric. With the last of 
these three king Gu iri fought seven months, and finally, by the strength 
of his armies, he conquered Tibet, which he, Gu iri bstan adsin, gave 
as a gift to the Kun gzigs Ina ba c’en po,,. 

The sde pa of Ron, of whom the fifth Dalai Lama speaks, is precisely 
the chief of Rin spuns, usually called Ron Rin spuns. 

From Blo bzan rgya mts’o’s narrative it appears that although the 
founder of the bSam agrub rise princes’ military power was Pad ma dkar 
po, the family’s ascent began with Zin giag, formerly Minister of Rin 
spuns. This Zin giag can be no other than the Zin giags do ye of bSam 
agtub rtse, patron of the Sa skya pa Lama pa Kun dga’ rin c’en (1517- 
1584); while the son of Kun dga’ rin c'en, bSod nams rnam reyal, was 
protected by P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal. 

In Klon rdol bla ma there is no mention of either Zin giags or Pad 
ma dkar po; however Kar ma Ts’e brtan’s identity with Pad ma dkar 
po is excluded, because Sum pa mk’an po speaks of them as father and 
son, who were together when bSam agrub rise was taken in 1565. It is 
likely that Zin giags rdo je is also an epiteth of Kar ma Ts’e brian, The 
Kar ma bstan srun mentioned in the Nor chronicles is pethaps no other 
than Pad ma dkar po. 

On the other hand P’un ts'ogs rnam rgyal was the son of mT’u 
stobs, who would then be a brother or cousin of Pad ma dkar po. 1 
desume this from what I read in the life of the Zur pa T’ams cad mk’yen 
C’os dbyins ran grol (pp. 24 6-25 4): ‘Zur Sa kya rdo rje ii ma dpal 
bzan po settled in bSam agrub rtse to perform the protective ceremony, 
and he made the talisman which should continue the lineage of the sde 
pa of gTsah stod Kar ma pa mT’u stobs, and having caused existence 
to descend into the womb of princess (dPon sa) who was of Yar rgyab, 
Kar ma P’un o’ogs rnam rgyal was born,,. 

Fortunately a complete genealogy of these chiefs is contained in 
the K’rims yig Zel Ice bew drug pa containing the code published by 
Kar ma bsTan skyon. According to this text (p. 6) the power of 
this family, descended from gNags [JiianaJkumara, began with gNam 
bskos thai bu Zi bSag Ts’e brtan rdo je (p. 6). He had nine sons 
the most famous being: Kar ma mT’u stobs rnam rgyal considered an 
incarnation of the Tibetan C’os rgyal, Kun spans Lha dban rdo je, 
Kar ma bsTan stun dban po said to be an incarnation of Ge sar. They 
invited the sGar c’en lama father and son and had as their son Kar ma 
P’un ts'ogs rnam reyal. 

The latter was born in the year Icags k’yi (mistake for me k’yi); when 
he was 2¢ years old, he attacked dBus, conquers Yar rgyab and submitted 
dBus Lho rgyud (Southern dBus) (1611). In the yeat sa rfa, 1618, 
Hor Sog and Kla klo invaded Tibet and took the temples of Lhasa: he 
fights against them in sTod lun, wins, repairs the temples destroyed and 
offers presents to the Jo bo. Then Kar ma C’os dbyins rdo rje elects 
him master of dBus and gTsan and gives him the corresponding seal, 
His son was Kar ma bsTan skyon who was considered an incarnation 
of P’yag na rdo rje. He was born in the year me rte, 1606; when he 
was 1§ year old, 1621 he is placed on the throne of bSam agrub rtse, 
He repaired the temples of Lhasa where on account of the Mongol 
invasion for two years no setvice was held, Sa skya,and sTag lun. He 
built the palace in bSam agrtub rtse and wrote down the code. 

For the reasons I have stated, the family’s genealogical table may be 
summarized as follows: 


Kar ma Ts’e brtan or Zit giags rdo rje 

(who in 1565, with his son Pad ma dkar 

po, took possession of bSam agrub rise) 
! 





l 
Kar ma bs'l'an srun 
(probably Pad ma 
dkar po) 


| 
K’un spans Lha 


[ 
mT’u stobs 
| dban rdo tje 


P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal 
(who in 1618 conquered 
Tibet) 


| 
Kar ma bstan skyon 
born 1606 


Nevertheless it is certain that it was precisely Kar ma Pun ts’ogs who 
brought the family to great power; in bSod nams dban po’s biography 
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(pp. 28 and 30) he is called “ cakravartin, by virtue of his strenght,,. 
According to this work (p. 28) Kar ma p’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal’s ascent 
began in the year 1607, when he succeeded, at the head of his troops, in 
dispersing a Mongol army, called in by the prince of sKyid fod. In 
1612-1613 he had united under his rule, a large territory from Byan in 
gYas ru to Nan stod, Lo stod and dBus, although he was forced to 
take up arms continually to maintain peace. 

His son Kar ma bstan skyon, according to the fifth Dalai Lama’s 
biography, was sixteen in 1621. It is true that this statement seems to be 
contradicted by Sum pa mk’an po, who says that in 1610 he led the 
campaign against dBus, together with his father P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal 
but even if we admit that this is not a slip of Sum pa mk’an po, we 
may suppose that the boy accompanied his father on his warlike exploits. 

The same mistake is made by aJigs med tig pai rdo rje, who says 
that when Legs Idan (alias Lingdan), having changed his attitude 
towards the dGe lugs pa, prepared to march against Tibet, he had 
already contracted an alliance with the sDe srid P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal. 
But a short time later he died in Shiratala in 1635. That Blo bzan rgya 
muts'o’s date is correct, is proved non only by the manuscript of the code 
but also by a letter of Cabral’s (WESSEL, p. 334) according to which 
the King of Tibet, whose guests he and Cacella were in 1628, was 
22 years old. The king’s name according to Cabral was De bu Camba, 
i.e, sDe pa gTsan pa. 

454. See SP, transl., p. 654. 

455. fi mai dhyil ak’or sen ge moi bui mgrin par c’ud. Sinhika’s son is 
Rahu, called for this reason Sainhikeya. 

456. I. e. Gu gi khan, 

457. On this see aJigs med rig pai rdo rje, who follows our Chro- 
nicles very closely, p. 43 (transl, p. 63) and p. 156 (transl. p. 248). For 
general references on this king, see: COURANT, L’ Asie centrale au XVII et 
XVII sidcles, Paris, 1912 (Annales de l'Université de Lyon, N. S., Il, 
fase. 26), p. 18 ff; HowonTH, History of the Mongols, I, pp. 517-518; 
Grousset, L’Empire des steppes, p. 602 ff. 

458. 1$82, not 1581 as in Huth. 

459. mGo dkar, viz. the Cahar. Legs Idan was called “bald head,, 
by the Mongols (cfr. MOSTAERT, Textes oraux ordos, p. VIII). However 
mGo dkar or mGo gar designates Muslims (Descopms s, v.); but mGo 
dkar is also an appellative given to Westerners (see, for instance, GEORGI, 
Alpbabetum Tibetanum, p. 654, and Desrert, An Account of Tibet, ed. 
De Fiviprt, p. 221). 

460. At this point the author recalls the first introduction of Bud- 
dism in the times of bSod nams rgya mts’o and Altan khan’s conversion. 
The passage is reproduced, almost literally, by aJigs med rig pai rdo 
rje, p. 157 (wansl. pp. 249 and 250). 

461, Year 1606. 

462. Nirupalambbakaruna: everything being empty, created beings, 
the object of compassion, are considered non-existent. 

463. Considering himself as an enemy and one giving offence, with 
the purpose of taking upon himself the evil done by others. 

464. I. e, the sTon ak’or Qutuqtu of Kiike Hoto. 

465. T’ai kuo shib. 

466. Follows the prophecy made by bSod nams rgya mts’o on the ap- 
proaching diffusion of Buddhism in Mongolia, almost literally reproduced 
by aJigs med tig pai rdo rje, p. 250. 

467. I.¢, Cahar, Halha and Uriangqan, who formed the Western 
wing, and Ordos, Tiimat and Iungciyebii who formed the Estern wing. 
Dayan khan had assembled them under his rule; the first three depended 
directly from the Qaghan and the others from a jinong, chosen out of 
the Qaghan’s sons or brothers. 

468, Legs Idan (or Lingdan), concerning whom see Sayan Sacan, 
pp. 281, 287, 410, 411; HowortH, History of the Mongols, I, p. 379; 
COURANT, op. cit, p. 22 and above, p. 60. 

469. Koko-nor. 

470. I. ¢. as a presage of approaching misfortunes. An allusion 
to the destruction of Roruka see above, p. 482. On these events see aJigs 
med rig pai rdo rje, pp. 51, 250 and 25r. 

471. In a moral sense, unjust, the opposite of dkar: white, good. 

472. Year 1637. 

473. Always Ramana instead of Rama, as in the Tibetan fragments 
of Turkestan (see THOMAS, A Ramayana Story in Tibetan from Chinese 
Turkestan, in Indian Studies in honour of Ch. R. Lanman, p. 193). 

474. I. ¢. the king who dispels the darkness of heresy. 

475. In Lhasa. 


476. bgrod byed. 

477. The same in aJigs med rig pai rdo te, 
copied. 

478, Year 1637. 

479. The Buddha. 

480. Year 1639, not 1638, as in Huth. 

481. Year 1640. 

482. I. ¢. of their karma. 

483. K’rims kyi dor c’en par yors su beng; but immedi : 
krims don, which is the Se fe don an hole, oe 
pai rdo rje (p. 158): k’ri mon du: in the mNow brjod bstan bcos (p. 5 3 
k’rims mun, like SP, po, p. 164. nah 

484. Quotations of some prophecies follow. 

485. Year 1642. 

486. Bod fin sgo can must be understood as meaning Tibet, i, ¢, 
dBus and gTsan, of which P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal of gTsan considered 
himself the king. To make this sentence clear I will quote, for instance 
the following passage of Klon rdol bla ma, which is to be found inane 
diately after his account of the division of Tibet into three C’ol ka, in 
the times of Qubilai Khan (cft. n. 52): “Bod Sin sgo can t’ams cad hyi 
dpon dan bla ma zur abrel du bskos ,,: ‘* He elected together both the dpon 
(cen) and the Lama of the Bod in sgo can,, (vol. “a, p. 13 5). 

In the fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography, p. 106 6: C’os kyi rgyal poi 
mna’ “og tu bod Sin sgo can rams c’ud pai gnas ts’ul,,: “The manner by 
which the Bod Sin sgo can came under the saintly king’s power,,. 

The meaning of sin sgo can may be determined by a passage of 
Klon tdol bla ma (bsTan pai shyin bdag byun ts’ul gyi min gi gran, complete 
works, vol. ’s, p. 45), already translated above, in which, quoting a 
conversation between aBrom ston and the king Sa yi san ga, a summaty 
of Tibetan geography is contained: “In Tibet..... there are 105.000 fi 
$g0, 2.400.000 felt tents, communities, monasteries or temples,,. Above, 
n. $2, I have translated Ji sgo as house. It is indeed clear from the 
context that sii sgo of the Tibetans is opposed to the aBrogs’ tents; in 
sgo, literally translated, means: wooden door, i. e. house, because only a 
house can have a wooden door, not the nomads’ huts, For this reason 
Bod fin sgo con means that part of Tibet where the population lives in 
villages, as distinct from the aBrog pa. Probably the expression sii sgo 
is imitated ftom the Chinese ch’ai men 4¢ PY: poor house, hut. The 
sentence is to be found also in aDsam bu glin rgyas biad; my lama 
glossed k’an pa (WassiLiev, Geografia Tibeta, p. 26). 

Hence it is a mistake to say that the fifth Dalai Lama was born in 
(Bod) Sin sgo can, as we read in SCHULEMANN’s Geschichte der Dalai 
Lamas, p. 129. The fifth Dalai Lama, as we have seen, came from 
aP’yon rgyas. 

487. Caitrapitnima, day of the full moon in the month Caitra 
(March-A pril). 

488. Yambu is Kathmandu (Levi, Le Népal, I, p. $4). Rako sin 
is not identifiable; the king of mNa’ ris is perhaps Sen ge tam reyal, 
king of Ladakh (on whom see PeTecH, A study on the Chronicles of 
Ladakb, p. 137). 

489. Or Dharmapilaraksita. 

490. bZan po dpal. 

491. Nam mk’a’ legs pai blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po. 

492. bSod nams rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po. 

493. Son of the Ti iri Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po; in the 
woodeut, erroneously: Ta dpon instead of Ta dben, . 

494. In the woodcut: “of dBus and gTsan,, and this is a mistake; 
first he conquered most of dBus and then only in 1354, he conquered 
gT san, i. e. he defeated Sa skya and its dponc’en. All this corresponds 
to the dates of Sum pa mk’an po’s Re’u mig, keeping in mind that they 
must always be checked and corrected (Re’u mig, p. 60). . 

495. This calculation is erroneous: from 1435 to 1565, there is a 

‘iod of 130, not 105, years. 
re 496. no bltos... ; 7 sor cad pas: as in the Chronicles of the fifth 
Dalai Lama. 

497. In the text almost constantly @Bri gon, instead of the usual 
Bri gun ot aBri k’un. 

498. On this passage see the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 27. The form Hu 
16 hu, followed by SP, for Kulik Qa’an = Qaisan, although more 
correct, differs from the usual Tibetan wanscription Hu la gu. 

499. In the text dpon instead of dbon. Fares fad 

$00. lam abras, i. e. practising the rules, and the realizations derive 
therefrom. 


P- 251, almost literally 
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sot. See fifth Dalai Lama, p. 630. Instead of aGyur it will be well 
urd, 

ie ei pa mk’an po is not clear. In the times of the rGyal ba 
tin po c’e Grags pa brtson agrus, command of the myriarchy was con- 
fered upon rDo rye dpal, who was not from P’ag mo gru (see fifth Dalai 
Lama, p. 634 f). . 

503. In the text Don rta. 

504. Sog c’u; see S. Cx, Das, s. v. 

gos. glin log, on which see note 134 to the fifth Dalai Lama's text. 

506. Unknown. See above, p. 631. 

07. The text is corrupt: p'o bran fam nag ste; believe it should be 
corrected; p’o brett la po fia mnags te "* they sent messengers to the palace,,. 

508. I. ¢, sPyan sna Grags pa abyun gnas. Sce fifth Dalai Lama, 
p. 634 and note 176. 

og. In the text: dpon instead of dbon, 

gro, In the text: col k’a, 

gti. In the text: Lho abrug. 

512. I. ¢, aP’ags pa and bDag fid c'en po bZan po dpal. 

g13. In the text: sgad dkar ba. 

g14. In the text: Yai lon. 

$15. On this date see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 85. It is also con- 
firmed by the list in the Vai du rya dkar po, given by Csoma de Kérés. 
But in 1253, according to the fifth Dalai Lama, he received the title of 
Gu sri. The investiture of the 13 K’ri skor took place when he imparted 
to Qubilai the sacred initiations, Hence both the author of the Vai 
dy rya dkar po and Sum pa mk’an po have placed the date of the 
investiture at that earlier date, in which he received the first title of Gu 
si, On the other hand we know from the DT po that the year in 
which he became Qubilai’s bla ma, i. ¢. in which he imperted the sa 
cred instructions to him, was the year Icags spre, when he was twenty six, 
i, ¢. 1260. Cf, n. 44. 

516. C’e mo. 

$17. In the text: bud rdor, 

$18 The text has: abri gon pa dan at’ab pai ran gZan bstan agro 
kun [a god cin, where something is lacking: after at’ab pai, perhaps, 
skabs dus. 

$19. Ie; sKu abum c’en po, the me’od ren sKu abum, mentioned 
by che fifth Dalai Lama, p. 629. 

$20. Fifth Dalai Lama, p. 629: Dar ma gion nu. 

$21, In the text: Sa c’en. 

$22, Fifth Dalai Lama, p. 630. 

$23. Fifth Dalai Lama, p. 630: Tre pos. See note 123. 

$24. I. ¢, aBri gun t’el. See fifth Dalai Lama, p. 37. 

$2§. The fifth Dalai Lama has Byan §e; he is Byan c’ub ges rab. 

$26. In the text rJod. On this sGom pa see fifth Dalai Lama, 
P. 63r. 

$27. I. Rin c’en dpal bzan po. See filth Dalai Lama, p. 631. 

$28. Inthe text: sde, For this passage see fifth Dalai Lama, p. 6315. 

$29. Thus in the text, but perhaps it should be corrected: Mi fag 
sen ge, as in the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 631. 

530. In the text, erroneously, Dan ma rin. 

53%. In the text, here and elsewhere: Rin rgyan (rgyan is an abbrevia- 
tion, usual in mss., for rgyal mes’an). 

$32. Here and elsewhere in the text: Tii si tu. 

$33. But in the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 46: Srii ji dre bos, 

$34. I. e: P’ag mo gru pa. 

$35. I. ¢. sNeu gdon’ rtes, 

536. See fifth Dalai Lama, p. 640. 

$37. In the text: sdug. 

$38 If some words have not been left out, the passage is ambi- 
Buous: Grags pa rin c’en is the younger brother of Grags pa ye Ses, etc. 
See filth Dalai Lama, p. 635. 

$39. In the tent: tha sia instead of Tha sde. 

$40. I. e: rGyal mts'an dpal bzan po. 

$4. In the text: gyam. 

$42. In the text: blay for blon, 

$43. In the text: bsdor for bsdod. 

544 That Nag gi dban was the son of Grags pa byun gnas, was 
not admitted by all, as we saw. See fifth Dalai Lama, p. 640. 

545. In the text: mdsod. 

$46. I do not know the value of the sentence: sil bur gyur pai p’yi 
lor; one would expect the designation of a year of the Brhaspati cycle, 
but 1240 dcags byi is a pramoda year, i, e. rab myos, 


$47. See ajJigs med rig pai rdo rje, pp. 85-86 (Huth transl., 
PP. 136-137). 

$48. I. ¢. there was- continual strife between them. On the 
igri see, for instance, Laukikanyayanjali, by C. A. JAcop, 

I, p- 19. 

$49. Instead of "Don grub rdo rye bsam grub rise bsrun te,,, correct: 
w+ tdo res ..... bzun te. These vicissitudes are summed up rather inac- 
curately by S. Cx. Das: Tibet under ber lost kings, JRASB, 1905, vol. I, 
Nn. 6, p. 165. 

$50. I. ¢. as the glosses to SP say, between P’ag gru (South) and 
sNeu gdon (North). P’ag gru is the ancient seat of the family and of 
the abbots in T’el, 

$51. See fifth Dalai Lama, p. 642. 

$52. Kar ma pa is the epiteth that the Rin spuns princes sometimes, 
and then the chiefs of gTsan always, used before their names, But in 
the life of Yon tan rgya mts’o, p. 41 6, it is said that Don yod rdo rje, 
instigated by Kar ma pa C’os grags tgya mts’o, founded the monastery 
mentioned below, after having taken possession of sNel. 

$53. But in the life of Yon tan rgya mts’o, p. 41 6: Sa nag mar, the 
name of the convent, {rom the place where it was built. Was the name 
Nag [d]mar given as an allusion to the sects of the black and red caps? 

$54. The festival of the sMon lam, which takes place in the Ts’o 
ap’rul zla ba. 

555. In the text: rDson p’yi. S. Cu. Das, article just quoted, tran, 
slates: “the outer dsong,,, but rDsin p’yi is a well known place in the 
"Ol ka territory. Chronology, p. 71. Almost all dates given by S. Ch. 
Das are faulty. 

556. In the text and in the article by S. Ch, Das it is written: dGe 
adun rgyas ts’o, but this is evidently a mistake. 

$57. Thus the text, but in the fifth Dalai Lama’s works always: 
bZu kar. 

558. S. Cu. Das understands Zva dmar nag, but from the life of 
Yon tan rgya mts’o, p. 41 5, it is clear that Zo dkar nag is a family name 
detived from a place name. About this time in fact there was strife 
between the sde pa of sKyid Sod and P’ag mo gru pa. 

$59. In the text: sKyid Zon. 

$60. Answering the one from dGe legs Ihun grub: correct tan 
brison instead of nat brtsom. 

561. sNan ial; in the life of Yon ¢’an rgya mts’o, p. 41 a: stan dar gyi 
ka yig. K’a yig is an envelope, or wrapper, of woven material or paper, 
containing a letter or an object for delivery to another person. The mean- 
ing of the words is clear, from the sentence that follows in the Zur t’ams 
cad mk’yen pa c’os dbyins ran grol gyi rnam tar t’eg me og bstan pai Hin ria, p. 87: 
me’od k’an nan du p’ebs dus sten gi dar lcog dan stan Zal rnams gyo Sin du t’og 
tu snan dar Zig babs. They are those strips of Chinese silk hung up in 
temples, These verses are also quoted in the life of Yon tan rgya mis’o, 
written by the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 41. S, Cr. Das did not recognize 
that they begin with: brag ti Zag. 

$62. Thus in the life of Yon tan rgya mts’o, instead of Bran ti Zag; 
in the last line, instead of de me abyui we must read: de mi abyun. 

$63. The translation of this verse is rather hypothetic: the city of 
Brag ti (brag ti is, pethaps, rock) of the three vapours (Zag in the present 
instance cannot mean day, but: vapour, smoke) was understood by the 
dGe lugs pa as an allusion to their monasteries dGa’ Idan, aBras spuns 
and Se ra. S. Cu. Das’ gloss: dGon, aBras, Se ra, should be corrected 
in: dGe, aBras, Se ra, as in the life of Yon tan rgya mts’o, where we read 
that the dGe lugs were compared, in these verses, to the yak, and the 
Kar ma pa to the gazelles (in S. Cx. Das’ gloss we must read: kar 
instead of dkar, and instead of gya ka dge lugs: gyag dge lugs pa; rva rno 
and ru rnon = ‘‘yak,,. 

$64. p'yag pa for jag pa; in the life of Yon tan rgya mts’o, p. 41 6: 
pags. S. Cx. Das: 1609. 

$65. S. CH. Das calls him: Karma hierarch, but in reality he is the 
chief of gTsan (see note 453 to the fifth Dalai Lama), 

$66. Read: log te for log nie. 

567. Read bzust for bzur. 

$68, This seems to me the meaning which should be given to bead 
gra (not grva,as in S. Cu. Das). In Yon tan rgya mts’o’s biography; 
p. 42.0: sac’a rdson kyi bead gras dan c’ad las byun. 

$69. The passage that follows alludes to a contest of magic between 
the representatives of the two rival schools. But the text is corrupt in 
several places, and some words, if not some lines, have been left out 
by the editor. 
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$70. Correct dgon instead of mgon. 

From the fifth Dalai Lama’s, Biography, pp. 26, 26 5: “In the year 
iton-bird (1621) while Lha btsun Blo bzan bstan adsin rgya mts’o 
and Guru Hun t’ai ji, at the head of more than two thousand soldiers, 
were fighting against the troops of the king of gTsan, the Pan c’en Rin 
po c’e of bKra Sis hun po bLo bzan rgyal mts'an and the K’ri rin po c’e 
of dGa’ Idan Ts’ul k’tims c’os ap’el and the Zabs drun of gLin smad, 
together with the uncle’s and nephew's representative (of the fifth Dalai 
Lama’s house) acted as peacemakers and ordered that the territories 
should be established anew, beginning with the temple of Lhasa, subject 
to the dGa’ Idan palace, that the feuds (for the upkeep) of Se ra and 
aBras spuns should be donated, that the temples of dGe lugs pa in 
dBus and in gTsan, which had changed their sect or had passed (to 
the Kar ma pa school) should be handed back, and that the sde pa of 
sKyid Sod, instead of bDe c’en, should support aP’an yul, together 
with mK’ar rse,,. 

71. Instead of m’to bas, correct at’on pas, as in the quotation of 
this same sentence, in S. Ct. Das’ dictionary, s. v. ke ya. 

572. Correct fin p’ag to Ia instead of Sin p'ag ma. These events are 
related at length in the fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography, p. 79 «. 

573. On Arsalan’s death see the fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography, 
p. 794. It is the source from which aJigs med rig pai tdo rje directly 
draws his information concerning these events. 

574. Correct Ar sa lin instead of Yar sa lin. 

$75. Instead of ‘to the East of the blue lake,, it should read “‘to the 
North,,, as in aJigs med rig pai rdo rje, p.36. sar perhaps stands for Zi ra. 
See SCHMIDT, Die Volkstimme der Mongolen, Mémoires de t Académie Im. 
périale des Sciences, Il, 1854, p. 454, and HowortH, History of the Mongols, 
I, p. 380. In the text of SP Dw tug tu for K’u tug tu. 

$76. Fifth Dalai Lama's Chronicles, p. 16 b: T’o ral pai bur. 

$77. Read: so Inai instead of san Inai, 

$78. In the fifth Dalai Lama’s Biography, p. 84: 10.000. The 
fint diplomas given by Gu iri khan to the various Tibetan princes, of 
rather to those who sided with the Yellow Sect, go back to this 
year 1637 (Biography, p. 85 ). To the Zal fo he gave a diploma 
(c’o lo) of P’yag mdsod of the Dalai,and to the prince of Gron smad 
the diploma of Jai san sde pa, to bKra Sis p’un ts’ogs of Byan that 
of Ul cin sde pa, to the prince of gZon pa the diploma of Mar 
gan o to c’i and to the prince of sTar sdon that of Jo rig ¢'u dar k’an 
(Biography, p. 85 6). 

$79. As in the fifth Dalai Lama’s Chronicles. 

80, The constellation dBo corresponds to the neksatra Untaraphal- 
guni, The fifth Dalai Lama says “‘second month,,. 

$81. Read: ma bzed instead of bed. 

$82. ‘He who overthrows bKra sis’ majesty,,,a name which must 
have sounded as an insult and a threat to the dGe lugs pa and their 
monastery. 

$83. The text is corrupt. 

$84. Something is lacking in the text: de rjes mts’o ston dan reya nag 
Li dpon dan dmag gis. 

$85. This is a mistake: both the biography of the seventh Dalai 
Lama, p. 3346 and Klon rdol bla ma, ‘a, p. 164, put his death in the 
yeat me yos, 1747. 

$86. Sa mer gyis bzu ba. 

On Za lu and its abbots, who from Bu ston’s times considered 
themselves as the successive incarnations of this great doctor of Lamaism, 
the following works may be particularly consulted: 

dPal Idan Za Iu pai bstan pa fa bka’ drin ¢’e bai skyes bu dam pa rnams kyi 
rnam tar lo rgyus no mts’ar dad pai ajugs dogs, quoted in the present notes 
as ZNT; 

Life of bSod nams mce’og grub bstan pai rgyal mts’an dpal bzan 
po, written by the fifth Dalai Lama (see above, p. 106). 

587. In the mss. this time: gan, but in ZNT, p. 12, Lha gen rise. 

588. Ie is known that ancient Tibetan legends speak of an original 
communication between the sky and the earth, by means of a rope or a 
ladder. See Appendix two. 

$89. Dar gan: officers. See LAUFER, Loan words, p. 158; BARTHOLD, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, p. 385. 

$90. Za gon may also be the name of a place; see on p. 11 Za skon 
po, one of the Za lu pa’s chief feuds; skon and gon get mixed up in 
the wavering spelling of inexperienced copyists, always undecided as 
to the manscription of place names. 

591. Guge. 


592. J. e. the shepherdess of g¥u sa and the she 

$93. dNul mk’ar is a place celebrated in Bon ae pions 
it gave birth to Bon gSen rab (see Tucci, Santi e briganti, p. 13 j ause 

$94. gYu yi ge, like gser yi ge, imperial investiture of one ffi 
pethaps the same as the kék tanya, the blue seal vouchsafed onl ce, 
fate occasions among the Turks (see BARTHOLD, op. cit., p. 387 pe on 
PELLIOT, T’oung pao, 1930, vol. X XVII, P. 35). m4 

$95. Li is Khotan; Hor are Mongols, Bran bu is unknow, 
me; something seems to be missing. ae 

596. Is rog bu the same as grog shu: beetle, scarab? 

$97. Yons Icags, k’a Icags. 

$98. But, below: te re nu nida. 

$99. See bsTan agyur, mDo, CXXIYV, I, Pp. 5. 

600. This alludes to the opposition of Ma Zan grom pa skye (see 
Buston, OBERMILLER, pp. 187-188). On this story eft. Buston’s letter 
to Byan cub rgyal mts’an, vol. Le, p. 98 translated below. 

The bodhisattva is Sintiraksita. But here the author is mistaken 
because Jiiinasiddhi is mentioned among the Messengers sent to invite 
Padmasambhava, but he has nothing to do with the preceding mission 
sent to Santiraksita headed by Jéianendra. 

Gor. Literally, “golden leters,,. 

602. But the spelling of the ms. varies between sTo re and sTo ru. 

603. Bya dga’ brian pa. 

604. Mss.: gzan. 

605. Mss.: rena legs, 

606, On these places see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. $7, n. x, and 
p. 48 Inthe MC: ba’o for ba’n, 

607. See Indo-Tibetica, 1V, part I, p. 142. 

608. Bin, perhaps mGon po Ben, concerning whom see Indo-Tibes 
tica, IV, part I, p. 96. 

609. Unknown 

610. bka’ blon. 

611. This means that the three brothers had one wife between them. 

612. Bya k’ri is also the name of one of Tibet's mythical kings; see 
Perecn, Chronicles, pp. 23-24. 

613. yo log = nto log, as in ZNT, p. 278, which corresponds literally 
to our text 

614. btsun pa la. 

615. fe gnas (upasaka), assistant. 

616. I. ¢. 997, but according to the most common calculations, and 
also according to ZNT, p. 278, the year of the new introduction of the 
faith was ¢’u bya, i. €. 973, as in Csoma de Karas’ tables. According to 
ZNT, p. 178, in the year ¢’u bya, 973, when Lo ston made a survey of the 
earth to build the temple of rGyan gon, ICe btsun was born, As our 
chronicles say that, when this temple was built, he was about 30, they 
place his birth long before 973. 

617. Near Za lu. See Indo-Tibetica, 1V, part I, p. 70. 

618. I. ¢. 1039, if we read sa yos, a date corresponding to the one 
recorded in the Rew mig (ed. S. Cx. Das, p. 40). But according to ZNT, 
p. 178, this year should be ¢’s yos, i. . 1003. 

619. I. e, central upper Aoor, 

620. I. ¢. to the Prajiaparamita; see above. 

621. rgyun lam. 

622. Leaving aGo ba ye Ses gyuft dru to care for the temple. See 
ZNT, p. 2784. 

623. gNas riin. 

624. See Indo-Tibetico, TV, part I, p. 67. 

625, bka’ bzi: but it should be corrected according to ZNT, 
p. 178 b: ke ba bzi, “the four pillars,, namely the four castles or tertie 
tories over which the family exercised its authority, fas kaz las mua’ ‘og gi 
yul sde c’en po ka ba bzir grags rnams kyi bya ba (on the four Ka ba sce 
note 631). er 

The DT, ga, p. 8b, speaking of the disciples of the lama rfin ma 
pa rGya po (Ses rab grags pa) refers to the same classification: they too 
are divided into ka ba b3i, gdun breyad, p'yamn bew drug, dral ma (~ gral ma) 
bew risa giis, cight pillars, eight beams, 16 rafters, 32 lesser rafters, Thus 
a master’s school is compared to a house. 

Many lamas are called ka b2i pa; this means they were among = 
four chief disciples of some master, Cfr. SP, p. 179. The title of \ 
b2i pa is also attributed to the Gon ma of P’ag mo gtu (see Chronicles 
of Blo bzan rgya mts’o, n. 285). Pe 

626. rtsad po btsan po, v. JASCHKE, S.v. In ZNT, p. 278 6: because 
his patrons were kings (rtsed pa), like the king of Nepal, etc... 
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627.'A iva is well known as the name of a people out of place 
here: from page 23, 6 it appears that the A Zva where bordering Za lu: 
so A iva probably tefers to gNas gsar whose chiefs were said to be of 
A iva descent. 

628, On C’u mig see above. 

629. In the text: Zal = Za lu. 

630. A hermitage near Zva lu, in a mountain gorge; the spelling 
wavers between Ri spug and Ri p’ug. (In ZNT passim). So down 
below in the text rGyan ti is for rGyan tgon and Zal ri for the 
mountain of Za lu, viz. Ri p'ug. : 

631. This rather obscure passage will become clearer when we recall 
what has been said above on the census of Tibet ordered by the Mon- 
gols and the tules followed on that occasion. We have seen that a group 
of six persons, called pillars, was taken as the census unit. From this 
passage it seems that the same term was also applied to the nobility's 
property, when a census was taken of itt the family’s whole property was 
represented as a house, and cach single piece of property, ot castle, or 
{eud, ot the various branches, according to their importance, took the 
name of pillars, beams or rafters. 

632. C’u mig pa la bstun Ses kyi “og nas (2). 

633. The Sa skya Chronicles do not mention this marriage; it took 
place when P’yag rdor, at the age of 23, returned home. “He of C'u 
mig, is perhaps the same P’yag rdor, to whom the feud of C’u mig had 
been assigned. 

634, I. e, the country under a centurion’s command, 

635. Sab dge Idin is a monastery and a fortress in the valley of She- 
kar lung, on the right of the road P’un ts’ogs glin K’ro pu Tashilunpo. 

636, nor skal, 

637. Qubilaiz 

638, I. e. to have offspring. 

639. sGo gsum, a symbol of the three vimoksamukha, on which see 
Mabavyutpatti, p. 1341 1; Indo-Tibetica, TV, part I, p. 167. 

640. The two forms alternate. 

641. On him see above. 

642. Two Ts’al pa brothers: sMon lam is perhaps sMon Iam rdo je 
mentioned in the fifth Dalai Lama’s Chronicles, p. 33. The other is 
unknown to me. 

643. I. ¢. six instead of seven as they are enounced: dPon ma dpal 
Idan is missing, on which see fol. goa, 

644. Oljaidii, 

645. ‘on c’e; in the MC (p. 256): ‘on rise. 

646. Ma bya ma. This story is reproduced, almost literally, in the 
MC, p. 256. 

647. Instead of the more regular form: gu fri = kuo shib. 

648. dGe ru, 

_ 649. Some of these places are mentioned in the letters I have discovered 
in Za lu: sMon gro = sMon gro, Ra srog = Ra fog, Ru c’a pechaps = Ru mts’ams, 
rGya mts’o ~ rGya mts’o gfis (S. Cu. Das, Journey, ed. Rockhill, p. 72). 

_ 650. T’on ji du dben Ja: ic recurs in the present and other passages 
(Za lu, pp. 22, 23). Dw dben fa I have already explained: t’ong ji corres- 
ponds to fr] 4n tung chib. The T’ung cbib was one of the officers 
depending ftom the Hsiian wei shib and ftom the tu yian shuai’s office 
(see Yiian sbib, chap. 86, p. to and above, p. 33). 

651, I. ef JR won bu, myriarch. 

652. blo bur mig in che sense of arch, frame in relief, also called me’od 
ren, See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 150. 

_ 653. Sy c'u ba sgam; these frames in the shape of a lion’s mouth still 
exist in Za Int, 

654. leb regan; see rdo leb, Sin leb. 

655. rgya p'ugs: see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 66. 

656, bza’ btsun: the expression is not registered in dictionaries. 

657. tus btsun. 

658. sran, 

659. 1320. 

_ 660, Onwhich see Indov Tibetica, IV, part, pp. 70,71. These inscrip- 
Wons are collected in a booklet by Buston, on which see Indo-Tibetica, 
IV, part I, p. 71, n. 1. 

661. On the temple of the bsTan agyut see Indo-Tibetica, TV, 
part, p. 71, 

662. hor k’on (kovis) bsab = mts'an ba rnams k’a skons nas mdsad pa. 

663. skya bzo. 

664. Nan poi bDe Idan, or the chapel of bDe Idan which is in 


the interior. 


665. lag brtags. 

666. mt'un gon: see note 786. 

667. mnc’ed zla, 

668. Above the archaic form k’yed with da drag. 

669. On Si tu Kun dga’ rdo rje see Chronicles of the fifth Dalai 
Lama, p. 630. 

670, Above mGon. 

671. I. ¢. a high Sa skya dignitary. 

672. On ‘Od zer sen ge, one of the Sa skya pa dPon c’en, see Indo- 
Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 90 f. and above, p- 629. 

673. So complete according to the list on fol. 394. 

674. The name is too common to allow of an identification; perhaps 
he is the son of the dPon c’en rGyal ba bzan po (see note 106 to the 
fifth Dalai Lama). 

675. Go ¢’o ji is obscure. 

676. That is, of the kings of Gyantse’s family. 

677. Son of the sKu Zan mGon po dpal. 

678. tabs su bzes pa, i.e. like upéya: namely, here, in the sense 
of mudra. 

679. He was teally his cousin. 

680. I. e. four and not five are enumerated in reality. 

681. On mNon pa pa see ZNT, p. 189. 

682. Ibid, p. 179. 

683. I. e, Grags pa breson agrus, ibid, pp. 189 and 191. In his time 
Sakyaéti came to Tibet. With him ends the serics of the mK’an po 
rhin ma, i. ¢. of the ancient abbots, preceding Bu ston. 

684. Lotsava Rin c’en rnam rgyal dpal bzan po, whose life is in 
ZNT, pp. 22 and 180. 

685. His life ibid., p. 51. 

686. Ibid., p. $1 b. 

687. lcagsestag, 1290. 

688. Icagsspreu, 1320. 

689. sa rta, 1318. 

690, me spre’, 1356. 

691. Sin cbrug, 1364. 

692. ¢’u stod, purvasadha, 

693. sa abrug, 1388. 

694. Fin sbrul, 1365 (ZNT, p. 186). 

695. Viz. in another serpent year: sa sbrul, 1389. 

696. ZNT, p. 197, An incarnation of Mi la ras pa, the author 
of songs, but illiterate. He ascended the abbatial seat in 1404, Jin spreu. 
Born 1376, me abrug, died 1422, ¢’u abrug. 

697. His life in ZNT, pp. 704 and 191. 

698. sa abrug, 1448. 

699. Kortika, 

joo. sa yos, 1399 (ZNT, p. 191). 

7o1. lcags spreu, 1440. 

702. Tisya. 

703. In ZNT: cw kyi; but the year must be cw shrul, 1473 
(1399 + 75). 

704. Life in ZNT, p. 82. 

705. Fin rta, 1414 (see ZNT, p. 191). 

706. me k’yi, 1466. 

707. cn stag, 1482. 

708. Aivini. 

709. sin rta, 1414 (see ZNT, p. 192). 

710. c's yos, 1483. 

7ut. c’u glan, 1493. 

712. ZNT, pp. 109 and 192. 

713. me sbrul, 1437. 

714. sin stag, 1494; at the age of 58, as it is said in ZN'T, p. 192. 

715. Visakba. 

716. I. €. up to the year Icags rte, 1510. 

717. Te. sin glan, 1445. On him and on this date see ZNT, p. 192. 

718. me yos, 1507. 

719. Up to the year fin k’yi, 1514. Between him and bSod nams 
rgyal mts’an ZNT placed Lotsava Dharmapila, the famous grammarian, 
born in the year Icags bya of the seventh cycle, 1441, who died in the 
year sa byi, 1528, at the age of eighty-cight. 

720. c'u glan, 1493. 

721. This is perhaps a mistake; it should read (as in ZNT, p. 192): 
at the age of 32, in the year fit spreu, 1524. 

722. I. e. up to the year me bya, 1537, 
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723. If the date of his assumption to the abbatial seat, 1537, is cor- 
rect and if he was then sixty-seven, the date of his birth must be Icags 
yos, 1471, and not me yos; actually Icags yos is the date we find in ZNT. 
The mistake is due to the fact that copyists left out Icags in the sentence 
Icags mo yos, and wrote me instead of mo, 

724. me bya, 1537. 

72s. Jyestha. 

726. The other mk’an pos are ignored, up to the Rin c’en mk’yen 
rab me’og grub dpal bzan po, mentioned immediately after. 

727. I. ¢. in the guide of the Za lu temple, where Avalokitesvara’s 
image, mentioned above, is worshipped. 

728. Buston. 

729. About whom see ZNT, p. 201. He ascended the abbatial 
throne of Za lu, as the 23rd abbot, after rDo rje ac’an Rin c’en bsod 
nams me’og gtub (ibid.), who died in 1671. 

This is the terminus a quo of the present chronicle. 

730. In the fifth Dalai Lama’s Chronicles: dGra rgod Idan btsan: 
rGod gdon btsan means “the 1God-faced btsan,,. On the bTsan see 
Appendix two. 

731. On Grags pa ‘od zer see note 78 to the fifth Dalai Lama’s 
Chronicles. 

732. gZis = gis ka. 

733. The Za lu pa ought to be one of the bDag iid c’en po's 
sons, by his wife gZon nu abum. 

734. In the fifth Dalai Lama: Lha geig Lha sman. There is no 
contradiction: Lha sman or Lha mo sman is the name she assumed after 
her meeting with dPyal aP’ags rgyal ba. 

735. Dus kyi p’o fia = kalayukta, 

736. The name of dPal Idan bzan po he assumed later. 

737. Vaisravana, king of riches. 

738. In the fifth Dalai Lama: Ma zans dar po. 

739. According to the fifth Dalai Lama, Lhan yul, near dNul 
c’u, in Nan stod = Dolchu, on wich see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 67. 

740. Tugs son bas = tugs su gro ba. 

741. Rigs la ago bai tha: i. c, one of the five ago bai tha, on which see 
S. Cu, Das,s.v.,and WappELL, Lamaism, p. 374. The most important 
of them is the dGra lha. 

742. Note adi pai for adii; sgos mi: employee, officer, holder of 
public office. 

743. sGrog dgos, i. €. that he should have an official appoint- 
ment with proper credentials and that he should be assigned to the Sa 
skya pa royal palace in that capacity. 

744. Mentioned above. On this meeting and the change of 
name sec IndovTibetica, 1V, part I, p. 83. 

745. ite ~ fe ba ~ fe gnas: he who stands by, the disciple; jie ba 
is also a kinsman, but not in the present case. However the princes of 
Gyantse did become the Sa skya pa’s kinsmen through the marriages 
both contracted with the house of Za tu. 

746. Such is the fifth Dalai Lama’s spelling. In the mss. we find 
the forms: Lho dun, Lho du, Lho dur. From p. 8 we may desume 
that these were Lho brag tribes; the Sar dun should be other tribes of 
the same region and precisely of its Eastern portion. 

747. skya grogs. 

748. skad pa is not in the dictionaries, but the context seems to 
impose the meaning “enemies, rebels,,. 

749. giegs means both to go away and to die, hence the expression 
is ambiguous: in the sense of “to die,, sku is generally premitted, 
But skal is not necessarily an offering for a dead person: see, immediately 
after, the same form used for living persons. 

750. bskon ¢’a: clothes in the sense of uniform, a sign of the rank 
received. The fifth Dalai Lama uses the same expression. 

751. bea’ bu, bea’ tse. On bea’ bu see note 206 to the fifth Dalai 
Lama; bea’ tse is its synonim. 

752. On offices among the Sa skya see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, 
p. 83 and above, p. 35. 

753. A title which has remained to the family of the chiefs of 
Gyantse, often simply called sar k’a pa. 

754. dua ren — tho dun? 

755. Cugs rtsis in tu c’e bar byun. 

756. The monastery of C’os lun ts’ogs pa was founded in 1255. 
See Csoma de Karas’ list. 

757. bskal dgos bzan po. The dBus pa is Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an, 
who had begun his movement against the Sa skya pa dominion. 


758. gier, ger pa. 

759. Now Kampa dsong. 

760. Sakyaiti. 

761. See above, n. 754. 

762. Probably: dNul ¢’u. 

763. Hemalamba 

764. Kun dga’ dpal ba was from ICan ra, 
house of Mig: hence his mane Mig pa. 

765. I. ¢. Se e’en. On Karma baksi see aJips med rig paj : 
p. 100 (p. 167 of the translation) and above, . a 4 ig pai edo Me 
; 766. C'os kyi ‘od zer? Not the creator of the mongol script (the 
jast mise au point regarding this personage is by Rogricu, JRASB, to, 

P. $3) but an abbot of aTs’ur p'u, DT, na, p. 52, 5. ee 

767. T’ugs kur me’il bsiiams pas, 

768. Grags pa is therefore his son by his second wife, 

769, I. e. to the P’ag mo gru pas, whose capital was preci 
gdon. This means that the family, without barasiie ie a 
tried to gain the favour of this new power, which had arisen in the 
dBus territory. 

770. The three personages mentioned here: Nam mk’a’ tgyal 
mts’an, Ses rab bzan po and dKon me’og, are not known to me ftom 
other sources, However on p. 7,6 we find that in the tenth month of 
1364, when a dBus army, led by rDo rje rin c’en, besieged ICan ra, 
the dPag si (ba ksi) Kon me’og was struck by an arrow on his forehtad 
and died, So there was a war between Gyantse and the P'ag mo gtu pas. 

771. Byan c’ub rgyal mes'an. 

772. sku kams bsiel: it is to be excluded that here bsiel means 
“to forget,,. Below (p. 40, n. 923) bsiel is used in the sense of “to 
take to one’s bed,,, i.e. for sual or fel: to fall ill, sku k’ams means the 
physical person, and is used in polite conversation, to ask people about 
their health. That bsiel has this meaning is shown by the following 
passage in Tson k’a pa’s biography, p. 222: dgun lo na bdun par sku k’'ams 
bsel ts’ul bstan pa, His enemies, telling him that Byan cub rgyal mts’an 
was ill, prevent him from meeting the latter. One of his rivals, as we 
have seen, having been killed by the P’ag mo grus, it is not unlikely that 
the Sa skya pa officers disagreed: some, like the prince of Gyantse, being 
disposed to come to an agreement with the P’ag mo grus, others being 
hostile: the latter tried to prevent a meeting between aP’ags pa and Byan 
¢ ub rgyal mts’an, and afterwards slandered him to the Sa skya generals. 

All this covertly hints at aP’ags pa’s attempt to pass over to the 
new power. 

773. bden med du bar. 

774. On dpon sa see above n, 307; she was a Za lu princess, then 
in good relations with the Sa skya pas. 

775. dpon Zen: attachment to their chief? 

776. bu rta? 

777. I. ¢. quickly; an allusion to the letting down of ropes, still 
practised in Lhasa and once a custom also on the Indian frontier. See 
Moorcrort, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces,1, p.17; WADDELL, Lhasa 
and its mysteries, p, 389; FRANCKE, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Part I, p. 4. 

778. See above, n. 766. 

779. Visvavasu. 

780. dkar for mk’ar is evidently a mistake. 

781. mNa’ bdag c’en po is usually Ral pa can. Gyantse was cone 
sidered by tradition dPal ak’or btsan’s residence. See MC, p. 744 

782. leog = kan t'og tu kan Cun. 

783. This title: Tai bsvi tu gyn lo ta bo (above: gYun lo ta ho) 
corresponds to the Chinese Yung lu tai fu Atk KH, a military 
title of the first rank (Ming shib, chap. 72, p. 15); on Situ and T’ai situ 
which is a title, often honorific, see RATCHENEVSEY, Un code des Yuan, 
p. 186, n. 2 and above, p. 34. o. 

784. gser byait sgor mo: byan, byan bu, bya mo, means inscription 
written on wood or metal, but gser may also mean “imperial mm See 
Laurer, Loan words, p. 445, 0. 4. On byasi, byaa bu, in military use 
in che documents of Turkiscan, see THOMAS, JRAS, 1933, P- 391- 

785. P’in is lacking in the dictionaries: it corresponds to abin and 
ja abin, from the Chinese p'ing jik ‘vase, Aask,,. See LAUFER, Loan 
words, n. 216, 

786. On T'u gon (in the MC: T’ugs dkon), see also Za lu, p. 659: 
mt'un gon. It is not T’u kuan 4: ‘fy of Yan shih, chap. 29) P17 
but Tu kang &{\ #4, head of the office for the affairs of the Buddhist 
monks in a district. It was an office of the ninth rank. See Ming 
shib, chap. 75, p. 17 


an 


but he belonged to the 
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787. On Gans ba bzah po see Indo-Tibetica, 1V, part I, p. $7; 
Thid. for aBri: mts’ams. 

78. sde adsugs pai rta sga abogs pa la: for the same sentence see 
Chronicles of the filth Dalai Lama, n. 106. 

789. i ce: ftom the Chinese I chih fi JI in Bet, yi rtse = | H. 

790. sbel ka, perhaps = ber, “‘cloak,,. 

gor, zam dkon: zam in Tibetan is a velvet cushion; dkon means 
rare, of the finest quality. 

792. Although mNa ris was practically independent, the Mongols, 
as may be seen, did not renounce their nominal sovereignity over those 
regions. Sec above, n. IIT. 

793. For whom sec the gencalogical list. 

794. On Hor bSod nams dpal see fifth Dalai Lama, p. 644. 

795. Kun dga’ dpal is not the fia dpon of rTse c’en, sce n. 798, 
but Kun dga’ bkra Sis rgyal mts’an, who later became T’eg c’en 
(seen. 73). 

796. sed skyed. 

797. t’o tas, perhaps for #’o Ie. 

798. Na dpon is a title corresponding to mk’an po. That lama’s 
complete name is Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an. See MC, p. 142. 
Tson k’a pa, when still young, was also at his school (see Biography 
of Tson k’a pa, p. 75). : 

799. Here some masters, whom he honoured, are named: Ses rab 
ap’ags pa of Bye rdsin and C’os dpal mgon po, who were elected cen 
pe, bSod nams bzati po of gNag p’u, Kun dga’ rin c’en of San, ‘Od 
zer of Seb, Blo gros yans pa, gZon nu blo gros of Re zla (for Re mda’, 
birthplace of the master of Tson k’a pa; see above, p. 118), Blo bzan 
grags pa of bTson k’a (i. e. Tson k’a pa). 

800, agril cen mdsad. 

Sor. The four Sa skya palaces, already mentioned. 

802, dam rtags, Note the various orthography of Si tu, bsi tu, 
bsvi tu. 

803. Who had been married by his elder brother, and was now 
left to him. 

804. p’ye gsal: in the fifth Dalai Lama’s Chronicles we have found 
p’ye gsal in the sense of inspection, investigation, pp. 766, 774. The 
transition is easy from this meaning to the one the word has here: a 
census, whose returns, as may be seen, were recorded in a book. 

805. bza’ pa: matried person. 

806. Ie, “the black book (deb t’er) useful for future generations, 
which records reports on tables ,,; here [eb corresponds to in [eb “* wooden 
tables,,, Compare with the Kako dabtar on which were written the 
partitions of the population among the noblemen. See PELitor, 
T'oung pao, 1930, vol. XXVII, p. 39. 

807. gzugs adsin dban, *‘ organ which perceives forms,,. 

808, Sarvadharin. 

809. ston mo Zu ba, to beg to be present at a spectacle. 

810. This “ Saintly king of the Holy Vehicle ,, can be no 
other than the T'eg c’en c’os kyi rgyal po Kun dga’ bkra Sis rgyal 
me'an dpal bzan po, born in 1349, dicd 1425. On these events see 
MC, p. 109. 

11, Which, as we have said, was garrisoned by the P’ag mo gru 
pas’ troops. It was then a question of recovering it and regaining 
possession of it, 

812, sKu Zan c’os rje, is Nam mk’a’ me’og grub dpal, mentioned 
on p. 660. He cannot be mC’og grub bzan po (1414-1482) on whom 
see Za lu chronicles, p. 661, 

813. Vijaya 

814. On C’os gi (ka) see above, n. 183. 

815. Lhai dban po ftom Byan and dGe legs dpal are at present 
unknown to me. Hon du c’en po scems a title of the chiefs of the 
aBrog pa of Yar abrog: a Hyen du Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an of Yar aBrog 
is quoted in DT, ¢’a, p. 31. 

816, C’os dpon, 

817. Of the Emperor of China. 

818. Ha ho ta biin and gSun ta biin, perhaps names of am- 
bassadors sent ftom China to Tibet; in 1403 and 1413, as may be 
Inferred from the Ming sib, chap. 231 various ambassadors were sent 
to Tiber, 

819. On Siriputea, or Sitiputrasvamin, or Sakyairifariputra I 
found no information: except that he was the master of Nam mk’a’ 
Brags bzan of Byan. See Chron. of the fifth Dalai Lama, p- 632. 
A litle after him Pandit Nags kyi rin c’en, Vanaratna, came to Tibet 


in the year 1426: since he did not find many disciples he went back to 
Nepal: then he was invited by the Si tu Rab bstan and therefore he 
went to rGyan rise. Ie is possible that here the DT, f’a, p. 22, is 
mistaken and that we should read Si tu Rab brtan of rGyal rise. 

From the same text we gather that he was then invited by the C’os 
tgyal Grags pa abyun. gnas, so that he spent his time partly in rTse 
tan and partly in sNeu gdon. Among his pupils the DT mentions 
the prince of Byah who, as we saw, is said to have also been the disci- 
ple of Sitiputra, Ie is probable that Nags rin cen and Siriputra 
are the one and same person. The only difficulty concerns the date of 
his arrival which as we saw, is 1413 for the Chronicles of Gyantse 
and 1426 for DT. It is not impossible that DT instead of Grags pa 
abyiun gnas meant Grags pa rgyal mts’an, who in fact is usually 
known as c’os rgyal; a title which the author of DT attributes in this 
passage to Grags pa abyun gnas. This pandit was born in Gron k’yer 
dam pa in Eastern India. 

820. I. e. Kun dga’ bkra sis rgyal mts’an who received from Ch'eng 
Tsu of the Ming dynasty the title of T’eg c’en c’os kyi rgyal po, mentioned 
above, p. 628. 

821. I, ¢, De bzin grags pa. See n. 61. 

822. A famous monastery of the Kar ma bKa’ brgyud pa sect, to 
the NW of Lhasa. See S. Cu. DasRockHILt, Journey to Lhasa, 
p: 145 (Tsor pu). 

823. The bDag pa of gZi t’og is not the same lama Kun dga’ 
bkra gis, because, as we have seen, the Sa skya pa family had been 
divided between four palaces, Kun dga’ bkra gis belonged to the 
Bla bran of Lha k’an. His contemporary, as the head of the gZi 
og branch, was Gu sti Blo gros rgyal mts’an. 

824. bDag po Nam mk’a legs (1399-1444), mentioned on n. $933 
the Sa skya chronicles say that the Ming Emperor appointed him 
Kya ho wan, i, ¢. Chiao wang 7k -F. Probably the Wang pu 
mentioned in the Ming sbib is his son (see ibid.). 

825. This me’od rten must be the same Sin k’un of Nepal alluded 
to above (Svayambhinith). 

826. I. e. the handing over to the P’ag mo gru pas of the greatest 
Sa skya temple. 

827. P’o bran rise, i.e. to his residence to receive the Chinese officials. 
Ts'on adus is near Za lu. 

828. On this title see above. 

829. The bre is a unit of capacity, subject to vatiations from one 
region to the other, on which see Bett, Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan, 
p- 138. 

830. P’yag dam, honorific, instead of the more common ¢’am k’a, 

831. I. ¢. Sariputra; see n. 819. 

832. mig. 

833. See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 65, where ‘he seems to be a 
contemporary of Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa,,, must be corrected: 
“*he was a contemporary ,,, Hence the Emperor is Ch’eng Tsu. 

834. ser ap'ren. 

835. ce sa. Cft. cen po, ¢’e giian the upper and lower palace 
tefers to two of the palaces of Sa skya. The uncle and nephew are 
the relatives of the Sa skya dignitary. 

836, c’ags p'ab, for p’yag p’ab, which is the precise honorific form 
(sce p’yag btegs “to start,,, life of Tson k’a pa, p. 71); Cag and c’ags 
are false spellings for p’yag, derived by homophony, In Kun dga’ rin 
c’en’s life: c’ag p’eb, pp. 66 6-67 a; cfr. c’ag p’yi for p’yag p’yi “‘ servant,,, 
ibid., p. 100 a. 

837. rGyan gon is not the locality of the same name, near Za lu, 
which at that time had already lost its importance: it is rGyan dkar 
gon ma, i. ¢. the convent on the gZi bdag mountain, East of Gyantse. 
See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 61. 

838. Gan gos gser ma = gan dar gser ma, 

839. C’en po, which in this case must be the equivalent of rdson 
dpon. 

840. P’yag fegs pa gna, honorific. Compare: n. 836. 

841. This means that as that time, on the occasion of strife which 
had broken out with Grags po rgyal mts’an of the P’ag mo gru pas, 
the Sa skya pa had escaped the yoke of the Gon ma of dBus and had 
once more taken possession of the Lha k’an c’en mo, or more simply 
they were preparing to regain possession of it and did not renounce 
theie rights over that temple. 

842. Of Gyantse. For this consecration he invited mK’as grub 
rje, thus establishing relations with the dGe lugs pa 
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843. gZu adom: the measure of a bow gzu, dhanu, which corresponds 
to 4 cubits k’r, hasta, and every cubit to 24 fingers, sor mo, anguli. See 
La Varite Poussin, Abbidbarmakosa, III, pp. 86, 87. 

844. The constellations rgyal is Pusya; p’ur bu is Brbaspati. 

845. See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part II, p. 286. 

846. Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an, i. e. Kun dga’ blo gros gyal mts’an, son, 
as we have seen above (p. 664) of aP’ags pa dpal bzan po, born in 1365. 

847. sa ga = visakba, fourth month. 

848, P’yogs las mam rgyal of Bo don. See Chronicles of Blo 
bzan rgya mts’o, p. 632, n. 4. He was one of the masters of Tson 
k’a pa, who met him in Jo nan. See Tson k’a pa’s biography, p. 74. 

849. I. e, Byan sems bzan po dpal, Rab brtan’s mother. 

850. Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pai Zal sha nas dgun lo etc. Notice 
the affix Zal sia nas, added on to the names of lamas and other officials, 
like “his Lordship, his Holiness,,. Cfr. on p. 28 6, Zal sha nos hyi 

gsun gis. On this expression see also Hutu, Gescbichte des Buddbismus, 
P. 240, n. 2. 

8st. don grub, siddbarthin. 

852. gtsug lag rnams bugs pai k’'an pa = gtsug lag k’an. 

853. k’ral rigs sogs mi abad pai da rgan. Da rgan (in S. Ch. Das’ 
dictionary, dar ban): “A Mongol word signifying a man who is exempt 
from the duty of furnishing labour ete. to those who travel under offi- 
cial authority,,. But see LAuFER, Loan words, n. 158, The Tibetan 

text is given in appendix. 

854. I. e. the Mongol Emperor recognized as the supreme sove- 
reign, with whose command and approval orders were issued. See 
for this initial formula che Za Lu letters. 

855. drag btsan: but the most common formula is drag Zan, See 
n. 184 to the fifth Dalai Lama: on bza’ pa see above, n. 805. It is clear 
from the context that mi sde denotes the coutrymen (cft. mi ser), husband- 
men, between them and the monks the officials then being the drag Zan, 

856. mk’ar las. 

857. es from ¢’e ba, to look after something, to appeartain: bya ba, 

858. sgo fal ‘those who sleep on the threshold,,, tax collectors. 

859. dbu mans is not in the dictionaries: refers to those buildings 
called in English mani-walls. ‘Clothes ,, are the pieces of stuff hung 
there on sticks. 

860, sku dkar gsol ba. 

861. dkar me, lamp. 

862. The first, the fifteenth and the eighth day of the month zle ba 
byun no cog = in all the sacred occasions recurring. Cft. WADDELL, 
Lamaism, p. $01. 

863. dmar k’ye. 

864. rion pa pa, for the simple rion pa. 

865. ‘og ajal, tax payers. 

866, spug seb? See n. B95; ‘on sebz 

867. rTsa zug abebs c'un: zug for gzug. gzug is the tenth part of a 
slaughtered sheep; I should take rtsa as the total revenue, what is 
subject to taxation: abebs, abab tax. On dus kyi g’yim ts’e chr. g’yin tse 
record, register, n. 937. 

868. ja sdor - mar, butter to be used with tea, but is also said of 
condiments. 

869. rtse nas kyi lo dus etc.: notice the use of nas, in this and other 
similar sentences, after the name of a place or a palace: ‘Ol k’a nas sde pa, 
Life of bSod nams rgya mts’o, by the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 24 6; ‘*sNew 

gdon rtse nas,,, Life of the Zur pa T’ams cad mk’yen, by the same 
author, p. 226 see above; that lo dus means tribute, annual tribute, seems 
to be clear in the context: but dus may be a mistake for sdud, taxes. 

870. sTen mdsod. 

871. sProg ris ct. sprog ma; sprog ris is the name of the leather bag 
in which butter is generally kept in Tibet. 

872. dkon mar. 

873. rTse zil gnon: i.e. “the palace which humbled (the enemies’) 
splendour ,,; this is the epiteth of a part of the royal palace. But the 
translation is doubtful. 

874. fag: | believe thar after sran the numeral must have been omit- 
ted: so many fiag of butter for so many sra# of wool. jiog is a measure 
used for butter. See S. Cu. Das, p. 954 

875. fin bu = byan bu, byan ma. 

876. yig fin: bskul in the sense of escort, corvée is mot in the 
dictionaries. 

877. I. e. the stable servants, addicted to postal services, hence 
under government supervision. 


Tt must be kept in mind that at this time the 
Ming policy, was particularly careful of the roa 
translated above, n. 255. K’or yug = samautatas; 

878. Mi rkan giiis kyi sa Zin p’ye; rkan pa 
but here the mi that precedes excludes this Meaning: rkaq i 

. 3 : IS used as 
numerative; the word has already been met with in this sense by T; : 
in the Turkestan documents. See JRAS, 1927, P. 808, A BOM, 

879. gNam tiebs nas ma bskul. gnam for nam 2; whe: : 

880. rTa gdan. 

881. ran Fes: cfr, the expression ses suv gisug pay 
above note 117) to be invested with an office. 

882. sPo ril = spo re, down below: spo bril, ¢ : 
stages; the meaning here should be: to oblige the Se ee 
through to furnish forced labour up to the next Stage of the ane 
In Central-Asian documents spo ba = to be relieved THomas, WRAL 
1937, p. 387, but so res is: relay, ibid., p. 391. ; " 

883. bsDud, on this term see also the Za Iu letters, 

_ , 884. Here the administrator is not the government’s but the officer's: 
it is well known that every lama or layman enjoying some Prestige ae 
vels in Tibet accompanied by his servants, among whom the pier pa 

885. sKya rkan, pethaps from skya ba, to carry hewhee i 
use of rkawt in similar expressions is doubtful. See THomas, Tibetan 
documents, JRAS, 1927, p. 66. ? 

; 886. “Let it be placed on record,,. Cft. f’or cags. t'ob is the 
imperative of cdebs; Ia is a final particle. 

887. za rkan: also rgyen za ba. See BEL, Colloquial Dict, P. 56. 

888. drag Zan: see above; but in this case, all officers being listed, 
the sense of “official,, would seem preferable, , 

889, tel ts’'e = #'e tse = tel se fam ka. See Kowavewsey, Dia 
Mongol, p. 1730. : ‘ 

890. aDod tio Zor ajus. 

891. To prevent people from coming near the source. 

892. aDi nas kyi yi ge, eft, above: rtse nas, 

893. cag cu: cag tse. 

894. aDur is Rour prepared for horses: S. Cu. Das: adur p'ye drag pa. 

895. on seb = gseb lam, : 

896. sPor bril = stages, above, spo ril, I. e. let them not make any 
mote stops than are necessary. 

897. Fon nan -Shomang of the maps; see Indo- Tibetica, LV, part I, p. 63. 

898. mT’il abebs, means the claim of the state on property of families 
without heirs, 

899. rTsar byed pa = tsa ra, The Mongol law, as may be gathered 
from the fifth Dalai Lama, was a law of retaliation. 

goo. I. ¢. of the wheat advanced to cultivators. On how large an 
area it is not said. 

got. I. e, according to justice, 

902. mig fie. 

903. I[Kog sran = lkog rian. 

904. aDod ro k’a srol, cfr. n. 890. 

905. mi Sul. 

906. But it could also be: bribe. 

907. K’ral mi gros adsom ma son ba rnams. 

908. cud zos. 

909. Here too drag Zan (text: gzZan). 

gto. Literally: camp asses. 

git. drag Zan, 

912. These women were perhaps aunts or sisters, who had died, 
Byan scms bzan pa is perhaps the same as Byan sems bzan mo dpal. 

913. rin mar. 

914. On g¥e dmar, see Indo-Tibetica, LV, part I, p. 135. 

915. To be collected in the country bordering Sikkim and Bhutan. 

916. The feast established by such endowments is celebrated in 
Gyantse to this day. 

917. This is evidently 2 quotation ftom another ordinance. 

918, p’o mo, literally male and female. 

919. Kalatso of the maps. é 

920. In the gloss: Bre t’un. The gloss adds: “* Up to this day five 
measures of wheat are offered to the keepers of the embankments for 
the protection of the Ban sten fishes,,. So these embankments were 
a refuge for fishes, protected there by the prohibition to angle for them 
and placed in a gier pa's keeping. On the contrary their construction 
was forbidden in the Kalatso because there people perhaps used the 
embankment to collect the fishes rather than to protect them. 


Goa ma, favouring 
ds. See Ming shih 
Mvp 6494, used as plural, 
Sis pa means man: dvipada, 


never it happens, 


(on which see 
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g2t. Na k’a bslu ba, It is well known that in Tibet it is a merito- 
rious act to ransome with money or presents the lives of animals other- 
wise destined to be killed, See WappELL, Lamaism, pp. 265, 248. 
Das (ed. ROCKHILL), Journey to Lhasa, P. 134. . 

922. rGya might also be India, but given its relations with Yuan, 
China is probably meant here. 

923. bs Nel (for sal or fiel: to fall ill; see above, n. 772). These ex- 
pressions; “he showed the manner of taking to one’s bed,,, “he showed 
the manner of falling ill, of dying ,,, are typical of the Mahayana and 
are particularly used for Bodhisattvas: the latter, although they have 
trascended the various contingencies of phenomenic existence, never- 
theless apparently submit to them, to teach and move others to udvega, 
the feeling which arises on experiencing that all things are transitory. 

924. Hasta. 

925. Gloss: “Byan sems bzan mo dpal’s younger sister ,,. 

926, Thus the name of this younger brother of Rab brtan kun bzan 
ap’ags pa’s is alluded to; his name was chen: bKra Sis ap'ags (p. 175 5). 

927. I. ¢. (bKra Sis) Rab brtan dpal abyor bzan po. 

928. Zogs nas ‘ur la k’ad par gyur; see bzugs ‘ur byed pa, Desco- 
DINS, p. 896: s. v. ‘wr. This is the story related by the fifth Dalai 
Lama, p. 648. 

929. agyel bes: it is not in dictionaries; gyel for gel. 

930. sPeu dmar in Samada, see Indo-Tibetica, IV, pare I, p. 104. 

931. Pye gsal. See above n. 804. 

932. dMag at’en. 

933. Protector of the world (sa skyon) is the epiteth given both to 
him and to his father: yum, as we already saw, means not so much mother, 
as wife (cft. yab yun): in any case here the allusion is to Byan sems c’en 
mo Ni ma k’ye dren, bKra gis rab brtan’s mother, 

Ni ma k’ye dren is often mentioned in che inscriptions of the upper 
chapel of the sKu abum, in Gyantse. So we know now the epoch in 
which she lived (IInd half of the XK Vth century); hence the frescoes 
of those chapels must be assigned to this period. From this information 
we also deduce that the sKu abum begun by Rab bran kun bzan 
ap'ags pa was not completed during his lifetime; work was continued on 
it for some scores of years after his death. On Ni ma k’ye dren see 
particularly Indo-Tibetica, IV, part II, pp. 246, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272. 

934. This is the Sa skya lama mT’u stobs kyi dban p’yug Kun 
dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an, the son of mT’u stobs kyi dban p’yug bSod 
nams rgyal mts'an, who lived from 1450 to 1495. His frequent rela 
tions with bKra Sis rab brtan of rGyal mk’ar rtse are mentioned in the 
Sa skya pa Chronicles, p. 145. 

935. I. ¢, the paintings: on this expression Jin, fin k’ams see Indo- 
Tibetica, LV, part I, and above, p. 305. 

916. So his entire name is given: bKra dis rab brtan dpal abyor 
bzan po. 

937. gyin tse = gyin Sin; this word is given in S. Cu. Das, s. v., 
only as an equivalent for “ musical instrument,,. K’uns = k’uis btsun. 

938. These documents were handed over to me for a few hours 
by the abbot and Za lu: I made a copy of them and took a photo: the 
Mongolian doc, has been published above by Pelliot. Ye es rin c’en 
is included in the lise of the Tiiri of the Yiian sbib (see above, p. 15) 
which places his tenure of office between 1286 and 1295. 

939. rGan po, elder. 

940. ajus k’or = servant taken by force. This means that to escape 
mGon po dpal’s government they made an act of vassalage to other 
persons, 

941, mGon po dpal is mentioned also in letter n. II together with 
Ag Len, He was the father of rDo rje dban p’yug; this year of the tiger 
must be 1290, deags stag. Safi to is Shang tu. 

942. On Grags pa ‘od zer see p. 15 and note 78 on the Chronicle 
of Blo bzan cgya mts’o. 

943. Ra sog and Bye lin are two localities near gNas gsar, on the 
Gyantse-Shigatse road. On these localities cft. letter VI and above n. 649. 

944, In the sense not of space, but of kinship or friendship. 

945. Ya vas ‘o k’ol is unknown to me: he is not a Tibetan; pro- 
bably a Nestorian? 

_,, 946. Grags pa ‘od zer, as we saw, is a contemporary of the bDag 
fiid cen po, whom he helped to return to Sa skya, and of Ag len; the 
year of the sheep must be 1295 (iif lug). 

947. On this Ti shih see above, p. 15, n. 6. 

948. Gho lun pa most probably as rgan po, the head of a village: 
Sho is for ago, mgo, 


949. Ru dpon. Evidently here ru does not refer to the three Ru and 
to the Ru lag into which dBus and gTsan had been divided; perhaps it 
means the commander of a wing of the army. The difference between 
Ru dpon and Ru pa is that the former is the chief and the larer any 
officer, in a general sense: however it is not excluded that they may refer 
to a tertitorial division of Za lu and its district, according to the models 
of traditional Tibetan partitions. 

950. Dral po snad gtags. 

9st. Brel. 

952. The year of the dragon is 1304, fin brug. 

953. This Sans rgyas dpal seems to be the eight Ti shih of my list, 
Pp. 15. According to the Yuan shib he held the office for one year only, 
1314, but the year of the sheep is 1307 of 1319. If the identity of this 
abbot with the Ti shih of the Yuan sbib is admitted we must conclude 
that this source is inaccurate in this case too. Perhaps instead of first 
year Jé yw we should read: sixth year, 1319. 

954. Interpreters appear in the list of officials. See above p. 33. 

955. gNam me’od, heavenly sacrifice, sacrifice to heaven. I do not 
think it should be understood literally, as if the Buddhist community 
sacrificed to the Mongols’ heaven. Then, either guam is understood as 
gnam bskos (he who is exalted by heaven’s command), the Emperor, or 
this sentence refers to Mongol communities, settled in Za lu territory 
and holding shamanic beliefs. 

956. dMag k’ral. 

957. Ts’an dam ka, On these expression see above, PELLIOT’s 
article, n. 23. 

958. ots’er, Ic has this meaning today too: inn, hotel, 

959. bdal po. Cfr.: dal tson, dal btson, to oblige people to buy by 
compulsion. 

960. I.¢. in Western Za lu. 

961. Svo = sogs. 

962. Born in 1299, died in 1327; but see the note on the list of 
the Ti shih. 

963. aGrim agrul. See the corresponding expression in the Mongol 
leer and the note 7 by Pelliot. Sdud = sdud len, 

964. aJa mo c’en; aja mo = gja sa + a diploma, i.e. to those who 
have a diploma. 

965. He isthe XII Sa skya pa dpon c’en, on whom see also note 672. 
I. ¢, according to the two methods: c’os and k’rims, religious and civil law. 

966. dban c’e Fe mon mo gtson; gtson = mts’an, ats’an. 

967. On the prohibition of hunting and fishing sce also rGyal rese’s 
document; to fatten “‘yaks and horses,, in order to save them from 
requisitions and transports, 

968. rTsar byed du ajug pa; rtad gcod byed pa, to investigate. 

969. This letter, written in Peking, is earlier than the Ti iri return to 
Tibet, which took place in 1322. The year of the dragon can only be 
the year fire-dragon, 1316. The Ti éri’s early age can be no objection, the 
authority of these Sa skya chiefs, as wé have seen, being purely nominal. 

970. sad bdags pai adod c’u. adod cu = k’a me’u, to open a lawsuit. 

971, aBrel for brel. 

972. sKyab gab, protection-hidden, insidious; for ajus ak’or see note 940. 

973. See letter V where we read: dban c’e Se mon ma gtson. 

974. From: ots’er. 

975. I. e.in the year Icags bya, 1321. 

976. For the same reasons stated above, this letter must have been 
written in the year wood-ox, 1325. On Do rje dbaa p’yug of Za lu 
see Indo-Tibetica, TV, part I, tables on p. 90 and genealogical tables 
down below. 

977. 1310-1358, but he is not in the list of the Ti sri. See above 
P. 253, 0. $3. 

978. I. e. ftom the four chief palaces of the Sa skya pa family, 

979. I. ¢. chao tao shib; see above p. 33 and Chronicles of Blo 
bzan rgya mts’o, note $2. 

980. Da ru k’a c’c is darugaci. 

981. K’rims geod = k'rims dpon. 

982. Great monastery on the South-West of Za lu. 

983. Years 1336 or 1348, if the person, as it seems, is the one I 
have stated. 

984. The beginning of this letter is illegible. 

985. Ie. Kriya, carya, yoga, anuttara, See above p. 220. 

986. Blo p'ob. 

987. It is difficultes to establish the date of this letter; 1319, earth-sheep, 
is excluded, because at that time Buston would have been too young to 
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have reached such fame, and we must confine ourselves to 1531, iron-sheep, 
or rather to 1343, water-sheep, of 1355, wood-sheep. I would incline 
to this last date, because in the biography of Buston and of his successive 
incarnations, referred to above n. $86, there is an allusion to an invitation 
to go to China, which he received from T’o gan t’e mur after 1351: 
** above all the king of China T’o gan t'e mur sent ambassadors to him 
to invite him to go to China; howerer, considering the time had not yet 
come to convert the people of that country, he did not go,,. Mention 
of the same fact is in the biography by Rin c’en rnam rgyal, p. 23. 
Another prince who invited him was Punyamalla of India (ibid.). 
This biography is inserted in the complete works of Buston, vol. 54, 

988. This is C’os dpal, mong. Cosbal prince of Chen hsi Wu 
ching $f 7G a df manscribed in our document as Cin svi ‘u tsin. 
See HAMBIS, pp. 120, 122, n. 8 and p. 159 and PELLIOT, ibid, n. 145. 

989. On Kun dga’ don grub see genealogical tables. 

990. 1321 o 13332 If the reading Naf ro is exact the prince was 
in Tibet at that time. 

got. I find no trace of him in the list of kuwo sbib mentioned in the 
Ming sbib, not in the Tibetan documents. 

992. I.e.1460. The nien bao is canscribed in Tibetan T’en sun. 

993. I. ¢. to the T’ai si tu P’ag mo gru pa. The letter is contained 
in Buston’s works, vol. La, p. 98. 

994. On whom see above. 

995. On this term see Indo-Tibetica, LV, part I, p. 71. Though Za4 
in Zan blon, a name for minister since the royal times, may be based 
on Ch, shang fi} (Laurer, Loan words, p. 105), the meaning of uncle 
on the mother’s side is supported by the fact that even in royal times 
ministers were often chosen from the mother’s clan. This is the case 
with sku Zon for instance, in a passage of the biography of Kun dga’ 
bzan po’, the founder of Nor, p. 3, stating that Klu rgyal mts’an of C’og 
to was sku Zan of the rGyal po c’en po. (The Sa skya - Za lu intermar- 
riages ate known), Cit, Buston, bsTan agyur gyi dhor c’ag yid bzin 
nor bu dbat gi rgyal poi p’ren, p. 5 a: dPal Idan sa skya pai gdun rgyud dri 
ma med pa pa rnams kyi skui Zan par agywr pa. Later is was changed into 
a mere tide, 

sku Zoi is not a title belonging exclusively to Za lu princes, see above 
p. 43. We know, for instance, sku zan rin po c’e Kun bzan rese pa, 
C’os kyi dba p’yug. Kun bzan rtse is the name of the rTse t’'an 
palace. (Tse fan gi kun bzan rtser bzugs pa. Biogr. the fifth Dalai 
Lama, p. 47 6; Ibid., p. 66 b). 

996. rGyal poi blo t'ub tw byas nas. 

997. gNen dod. 

998. sDe in the sense of territorial division, 

999. K’yun Grags pa sen ge is the master alluded to above, p. 658. 

1000, gNen dod byas. 

roo1. See above. 

1002. Sided with, k’a bltas adug. 

1003. This refers to the events mentioned fi, by the fifth Dalai Lama. 

1004. Ses pa can yod par adug. 

1005. Mentioned in the Za lu letters, VI and VII. 

1006, Viz. the war between gT san (Sa skya) and dBus (Pag mo gru). 

1007. Kylogr: gzi. 

1008. On this person see Blo bzan rgya mts’o’s Chronicles, p. 636. 

1oog. Lag rin. 

ro10. K’att sar la sogs kyi gros Ia ye t’e reg don gsum med: don gsum 
i.e. words, body, spirit. 

K’an gsar was a branch of the Sa skya pa; as we see in Blo bzan 
tgya mts’o's Chronicles, they killed a dPon c’en. 

ior, Ka san de dus na; k’a son for k’a sin. 

1012. Unknown, 

1013, Blo t’ub byas nas. 


v 


rors neat Steps pon 

+ Mo doen bral brul ts’an gcig bsags yod pa, i : 
dictionaries. But eft. mo yan ce . a = Dae a oe not in the 
English-Tibetan Colloguial dictionary, and B. Gout and HE ee Ba, 
SON, Tibetan-Word Book. Heul is: tagged: troops badly a . ce 

1016, rDsi bri doubtful. The meaning seems to be ques yb 
was ready to talk but nobody to act. everybody 
DT, jap + eeitd Peau at Personal name; see, for instance, 

1018. Drun pa; the T’ai situ can be no other than Dar ma 

tots. Na te dan te te med por gtsan. 

1020. Probably 1354, the date of the conquest of gTsah by Byar 
e’ub rgyal mes’an. y yan 

toz1. See above p. 188. 

1022. Viz. the consecration took place by adding dhiranis to the 
relics of che Saint. 4 

1023. In these verses the author employs the rhetorical figure called by 
Indian treatises tattvapabuavaripaka, See Danpin, Kavyadaria, II, P95. 

1024. Moral and intellectual merit, action and gnosis. 

1025. Vaisravana 

1026. I. ¢. that of the mC’ims. 

1027, A list of eight gifts is also known, Cf. Abbidharmakosa, 
transl. LA VALLEE Poussin, Ch. IV, p. 239. 

1028. me’od sdon is the bodhi tree. 

1029. Probably: water, clothes, lamp, incense, Mowers, naivedya, 

1030. The 16 hills are the 16 arhat, 

1031. For the most common mNon dga’ ba = Abhirati, Akso- 
bhya’s paradise? , 

1032. In this case also the poet draws his inspiration ftom painting, 
as in the preceding poem. 

1033. sNon po, like the Sanskrit ila, means: dark blue, almost black, 

1034. But in the first inseription: zer dpon. 

1035. Sadabharana. Viz. Nagarjuna, Asanga, Aryadeva and other 
mahayana masters. 

1036. gYu cu can, literally with “ turquoise water,,. 

1037. acacia catechu, 

1038. The inscription is on a heavy club which, according to 
tradition, was used by the Kro p’u lotsiva. 

1039. Erroneous, for aBre, the name of a gTsan family ? 

1040. For gtatt rag. 

1041. The formula which follows in the text is a mantra. 

1042. Viz. the painted walls. . 

1043, I. e. Kri ston Ide btsan; the Bodhisattva is Santiraksita. 

1044. See below Appendix two. 

1045. Doubrful: perhaps Don bzan? 

1046. Pir tog. On this word see Indo-Tibetica, 1V, part I, p. 31. 

1047. aBron tog, pethaps prince of aBron rise, 

1048. I. e. the monastery. 

1049. This alludes to the patron and donor. 

1050. I. ¢. the artist. 

101. Sar pa Ses rab abyunt gnas was in charge of Sa skya monastery, 
while Sa skya pandita had gone to meet Godan. So this lamp was 
brought to Nor from Sa skya and therefore the year sa sbrul is probably 
1269. But how can this agree with the date of foundation of Nort Is 
the first part of the inscription a later addition? . 

10$2. This should be the silver casing of the shell, but the meaning 
of the word is unknown to me; ¢’n’ cit is probably a mistake for cu 
srin t’og; this word is not to be found in dictionaries, which as a synonim 
of shell, give, beside jan k’a and gdun, also c’u srin gitd. . 

1053. Lha agar for tha mgar; pun mo ts’a for dpon mo c’e, on which 
see Indo-Tibetica, IV, part II, p. 140. 


- 


tgyal mts'an. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


TaBLeE 1 — SA SKYA PA 


dKon me’og rgyal po (DT, fa, fol. 4) b. in the year fin Fri, 1034; 
founds the monastery of Sa skya in the year cu glan, 1073; T ¢u ra, 1102 
| 


Sa c’en, Kun dga’ sfiin po, b. cw spreu, rog2; f sa stag, 1158 


| ! msl Sel 
Kun dga’ abar, t in India Slob dpon (Rin po c’e)") bSod nams Tse btsan je besun Grag pa tgyal dPal c’en ‘od po, b. Icags 
‘ rtse mo, b. cu k’yi, 11423 $ cu stag, 1182 mts’an, b. me yos, 1147; T me byi, 1216 rts, 1150; T Cu pag, 1203 


: | 
C’os rje Sa skya Pan c’en Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an (KLON RDOL, Zans ts'a bSod nams rey: 
Il, p. 12), b. cu stag, 1182; in the year fin abrug, 1244, meets Go mus'an, b. Fin chryg, 184 








dan;?) ¢ Icags p’ag, 1251. While he was in China the government t 50 pag, r239 
was in the hands of Sar pa Ses tab abyun gnas, ‘U yug pai rig pa | 
sen ge, Sa kya bzah po (Chronicles, p. 486 ff.) $ wives 
; . < Se, 
| 
Kun sfiin (Buston); (fifth Dalai Lama: Kun [dga’] skyid) Jo mo aBro; (fifth Dalai Lama: Grom; Chronicles: Lha geig mdse m3 
| aGro ma) of Gun tan br 





| 
bla ma aGro mgon ie pa, b. sia lug, 1235; when P”yag_ na (rdo rje), b. sa p’ag, 1239; 6 years old goes to sLob dpon Rin c’en rgyal mts = (dpal bzan po), 
iy fher was 52 yeats old, Ieags spre, 1260, title from China; f me yos, 1267 b. sa k'yi, 1238; T sa yos, 1279; 7) tegent of the see sLob dpon ma bSed oams abum 
Qubibai (Se cen); Hi gla, 1265, back to Tibet; sa sbrul, while his brother was away 
136g, in China; me byi, 1276, to Sa skya; me glen, 1277, 


guhers a council;  leags abrig, 1280 


| 
Dharmapilaraksita, b. sa abrug, 1268; { me p’ag, 1287 
After him Sar pa aJam dbyans ¢’en po on the see (Chro- 
nicles, pp. 1076, roga) 


| 
sMan rtse ma 
| 
a son dies young, 
(Chronicles, p. 1124) 


| | | 
Mud gan: (ot Mu dgan: Ma geig dan po (from Man mk'ar Nam mk’a’ rgyal mo5) from Glan mts’oi na spe ma (p. 1146) Kan dga’ oan 
| 


uncaain reading) sister Sog spe, p. 1134) 
ee r 


(lum) of the king i 
| Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal bzah_ — pZJ- TOG BRANCH (later on called c’u mac): mK’as bts'un = Nam mk’a’ Gu fri Siac mk’a’ rgyal Ti sri Kun dea’ leg: 


BanbSod nams bzan po po, born 54 pag, 1299; T me yos, 1327; when c’en po Nam mk'a’ legs pai rgyal mts’'an dpal bzan po, b. in bes giien, —mts’andpal bzan po, b. ¢’u rgyal mts'an dpal bz 


11 years old (sa bya, 1309) goes to China; at Lha rtse, when his father was iia ; i i bom 
Tah ; Bee . 44 (Jia sbrul, 1305); from Ku — dies young _ byl, 1312; goes to China; 1308; ¢ at 343 

24 (Cu Kyi, 1322) back to Tibet. Is Titi ga Ja yo t'ug (HAMBIS, Pp. 136) gets the rock-crystal seal and assed Saplaits fat 20 as his bale of th 

the title of Kuan tin gu irr; he marries dGe adun abum daughter (p. 1154) founder of Dus 


of a K’an gsar pa 


| 
Ta dBen Kun dga’ rin c’en (p. 1156) a follower (p’yag p’yi) 
of the Tai si eu Byan (c'ub) rgyal (mts'an); goes to rTse t’an; 
in the year k’yi (13822) back to Sa skya. Title of Kuan tin gu 
ne anni, * ~ 2 te ae yp oe eases i» 






was $2 years old, Icags spreu, 1260, title from 
c’en); in glan, 1265, back to Tibet; sa sbrul, 


| | 

(or Mu dgan: Ma gcig dan po (ftom Man mk’ar 

reading) sister sog spe, p. 113 4) 

of the king 

| Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal bzaa 

namsbzan po _po, born sa pag, 1299; t me yos, 1327; when 
11 years old (sa bya, 1309) goes to China; at 
24 (cu k’yi, 1322) back to Tibet. Is Titi 


| 
Kun dga’ abar, t in India 


| 
; me byi, 1276, to Sa skya; me glan, 1277, Dharmapalaraksita, b. sa abrug, 1268; $ me p’ag, 1287 
gathers a council; ¢ Icags abrug, 1280 After him Sar pa aJam dbyans c’en po on the see (Chro- 


TABLE I —- SA SKYA PA 


“dKon me’og rgyal po (DT, fia, fol. 4) b. in the year Hin k’yi, 1034; 
founds the monastery of Sa skya in the year c’u glan, 1073; t ¢’u rta, 1102 


Sa c’en, Kun dga’ siiin po, b. cw spreu, 1092; $ sa stag, 1158 





| | 
Slob dpon (Rin po c’e)") bSod nams Tse btsan rje btsun Grag pa rgyal Pal c’en ‘od po, b. Icags 
ttse mo, b, cu k’yi, 1142; t cu stag, 1182 mts’an, b. me yos, 1147; T me byi,1216 ta, 1150; F cw pag, 1203 





C’os rje Sa skya Pan c’en Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an (KLON RDOL, 

Il, p. 124), b. cw stag, 1182; in the year sin abrug, 1244, meets Go 

dan;?)  Icags p’ag, 1251. While he was in China the government 

was in the hands of Sar pa Ses rab abyun gnas, ‘U yug pai rig pa 
sen ge, Sa kya bzan po (Chronicles, p. 484 ff.) 





| = | 
Kun sia (Buston); (fifth Dalai Lama: Kun [dga’] skyid) Jo mo aBro; (fifth Dalai Lama: Grom; Chronicles: 
| 


aGro ma) 


| | 
aGro mgon aP’ags pa, b. si Ing, 1235; when _P’yag_ na (rdo rje), b. sa p’ag, 1239; 6 years old goes to  SLob dpon Rin c’en rgyal mts'an (dpal bzaa po), | 
China; + me yos, 1267 b. sa k’yi, 1238; T sa yos, 1279; 3) regent of the see sob dpon ma bSod nams abum sLob dpon ma Ni ma abum 


while his brother was away 


nicles, pp. 107, 1094) 


| 
Zans ts'a bSod nams rgyal 
mts'an, b. Fin abrug, 1184; 
T sa p’ag, 1239 


$ wives 





| 
Lha gcig mdses ma daughter 
of Gun t’an btsad po 





| 
rDo rje Idan (Chronicles: gdan); she was a Ne gnas, Jo lcam Hor mo 


assistant, of the third wife 


bDag fiid c’en po bZan po dpal, b. c's k’yi, 1262; F cu k’yi, 13224 
(Chronicles: in byi at 63); first year Huang-ch’ing made Kuo shib; 
Yiian shib, ch. 24 





| 
sMan rtse ma 


| 
a son dies young 
(Chronicles, p. 112) 





| 
Nam mk’a’ rgyal mo>) from Glan mts’oi na spe ma (p. 114}) 
| 





| | 
BZLTOG BRANCH (later on called c’u mac): mK’as bts'un Nam mk’a’ Gu iti sia mk’a’ rgyal 
c’en po Nam mk’a’ legs pai rgyal mts’an dpal bzah po, b. in _ bes giien, _—mts’andpal bzan po,b. c's 
Lha rtse, when his father was 44 (Jia sbrul, 1305); from Ku _ dies young = byi, 1312; goes to China; 
Sa la yo t'ug (Hampts, p. 136) gets the rock-crystal seal and elected chaplain; $ at 20 
the title of Kuan tin gu srt; he marries dGe adun abum daughter (p. 1154) 
of a K’an gsar pa : 


| 
Ta dBen Kun dga’ rin c’en (p. 115) a follower (p’yag p’yi) 
of the Tai si tu Byan (c’ub) rgyal (mts’an); goes to rT se t’an; 
in the year k’yi (13822) back to Sa skya. Title of Kuan tin gu 
3ri, a seal; invested with the bZi t’og; title of ff lin skya bo ta 
dben gu sr1; t at 61 (sa yos, 1399). On account of the C’os akor 

of C’u mig, the family of bZi t’og is called C’u mig pa 
| 








. His sister from the same mother was sLob dpon ma mDo sde. 


y 


. [me] cbrug not Sin abrug. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 








Kun dga’ nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an from sTag sde ra lua of Sa la jug (p. 152) 


Ti sti Kun dga’ legs pai abyun gnas 
rgyal my’an dpal bzan po, b. sa spreu, 
1308; | at 34; born in the same year 
as his brother of the same name, the 
fourder of Dus me’od branch 





| sLob dpon ma Rin c’en abyun gnas 
sLob dpon Ye Ses abyun gnas, b. sa k’yi, 1238; f Sia k’yi, 1274 (according to the Chronicles a female; 
according to the fifth Dalai Lama a man) 


6 Tibetan wives 











| 
Lha cig fii ma rin c’en daughter of the king mDa’ pai rtsed po (p. 174) 
" 





| 


| 
Za lu ma ma gcig gZon abum (or: Ma cig lug skye) daughter of sku Zan mGon po dpal - 
| 





| | | # = ; | = 
LHA K’AN BRANCH a on Lo stod): Ti éri Kun dga’ sLob dponc’en — sLob dpon ma kun dga’ abum, DUS mC’OD BRANCH: Kun dga’ legs pai abyun gnas Ta dben gu %ri Kun dga’ ii RIN C’EN sGAN (later on dGe sdins) 


rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po (p. 1534), b. Icags k’yi, 1310); receives po Ni ma dpel; wife of mNa’ bdag Ta dben Sa __rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po (p. 174); b. sa spreu, 1308; elected ma, t¢ in China cs k’yi BRANCH: aJam dbyans Don yod rgyal 
the title of rGyal po c’en poi c’an gui gun gu $i (p. 1536) dies young of Gua t'an in mNa’ ris minister of Justice (p. 1746) (ai ma nub p’yogs bod c’ol k’a gsum (p. 1184) mts’an, b. Icags k’yi, 1310; $ at 35 (Sit spreu, 


and a golden seal; at 22 goes to China; elected Ti Sri and great | 
regent (rgyal ts’ab c’en po); t at 49 (sa k’yi, 1358) | 
| sLob dpon Lha 





la Ses su beug nas k’rims kyi bya ba la mia’ mdsad); the Emperor 
| gave him as wife one of his sisters; + at 29 (me byi, 1336) 





mNa’ bdag i; 
2 wives btsun p’un ts’ogs _bzan po sde 2 wives 
| | 
| | | 
Ma cig dpal Idan bzai mo from rTa rtei k’a p’yar Ma cig bSod nams dpal daughter Lha gcig kun skyar rgyal mo dPon mo dGe adun abum daughter 
of Kun spans c’os grags from rTa from Gun t’an of K’an gsar pa of Ta te Nam rin 


Ta dben C’os kyi rgyal mts’an dpal bzaii po, b. ¢’u spre, 1332, in Nam sde ra lun 
rin in gYas ru; title of C’an gui gun gu Sri, at 25 (me sprew, 1356) | 
goes to China as chaplain of A yul sri ta ra (Ayu’iridara, Hamers, Ta dben Blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal 





T’eg c’en C’os kyi rgyal po Kun dga” bkra %is rgyal 
mts’an dpal bzan po, b. sa gla, 1349; invited by the 
king Ta min (see p. 151) in the year abrug; 8) at 60 in 
the horse year, comes to Tai tu (p. 152); at 77 (sa sbrul, 


1425) dies (p. 167) 


. The elements of nouns within brackets are missing in DT, but are found in Bu sToN. 
. In Hutu, p. 133, me rta, 1246. On this lama see Petxior, Le systémes d’écriture en usage chez les anciens Mongols, Asia Major, 1925, p. 284. 


. According to DT, fia, p. $4, he had 12 sons; Bu ston, p. 25, 1, 4 alludes to 13 sons, but only 12 are named. 
. So according to Bu ston; in the Chronicles of the fifth Dalai Lama and in DT the fourth is given as the third one and viceversa. 


. Addition of the author of the Chronicles but missing in dKon mc’og lhun grub, p. 169 b. 


to. Since this year corresponds to 1473, he did not die at 20 but at 29. 
11, According to the fifth Dalai Lama, p. 604, the sons of Kun dga’ ajam dbyans bde legs are: bSod nams lhun agrub, Kun dga’ lhun grub and aJig rten dban p’yug. 


| a 

: eet Lob dPon c’ bSod nams bkra Sis, b. c’w abrug, 1352; 
Dharmadhvaja(p.167)b. 1Do sje rin c’en rgyal § ob On: Cen. pe ; . abrug, 
Icags yos, 13 = titleof Gu mts’an (p. 1675) b. cw builds the sku cbum of rGyan; ¢ to Lhartse at 66; marries the 


Hr; t at 46 (me byi, 1396) — sbrul,1353;tat $3(p.1582) sister of Gui gua C’os grags e of Byan called Ma cig Nam pa 


| 
sLob dpon ma bSod nams | | 
abum marries mNa’ bdag Bla c’en bSod nam blo gros; b. | Grags pa rgyal mts’an, b. me byi, 1336, in 








2 wives p. 142) titles of T’o lia t’’o, and Ta dben gu iri, a crystal seal; zai po, b. cu spreu, 13323 goes bKra Sis sde cu spreu, 1332; elected Ti Sti sTag ts’ans rdsons; T at 43 in rDson dkar 
| t at 28 (sa p’ag, 1359) in China to China; f at 33 (sim abrug, 1364) goes to China; ft at 31 (p. 175) | 
| | 2 wives 
Ma gcig gnam daughter of Bla bran fii t’og pa 7) Ma gcig dGe ma 3 wives | 
| | = 
sLob dpon c’en po gu $ri Blo gros rgyal mts’an, b. me rta, 1366; ee | = Ma gcig Lha rin, sister (cam) of Nam mk’a’ rtse brtan dpon of Byan Ma cig aDre ma from sTag Ts'ans 
T Icags byi, 1420, at $5; marries Ma gcig rgyal mo skyid sLob dpon c’en po Grags pa blo gros, b. me lug, 1377; f at dPon c’en Kun dga’ | ’en C’os kyi rgyal mts’an, b 
. + ee = 71, me sbrul, 1437, not sa sbrul (p. 116b) 1449, or me stag, blo gros rgyal mts’an | | bDag cen C’os kyi rgyal mts’an, b. 
sLob dpon c’en po Kun dga’ dban pyug, b. sa k’yi, 1418; honoured 1446; marries Ma gcig Brag dkar ma dpal bzan po, sLob dpon c’en po.Kun dga’ legs pai blo gros rNam sras rgyal mts’an, b, Icags byi, 1360; To gan gives him $4 P %; 13595 T at 70 (sa sprew, 1428) 
by rGyal mk’ar rtse pa whom he ——_ offices in the bZi Cog dies young rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po (p. 1754); b. sa k’yi, _ various titles (p. 764); t at 49 (sa byi, 1408) in sMon mk’ar rtse Srin po tii ram rgyal sgan in 
(bZi tog gdan sar bskos); tat 45 (cu rta, 1462). Then the bZi tog dPon c’en Blo gros dbaa p’yug called C’u mig pa, b. cu 1358; title of Ti sri; t at 28 in rTa nag Ihun grub gYas ru (p. 1774) 
passes to Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an of Rin c’en sgan branch (p. 1454) tg, x 402 (see biography of sNags ac’aa Kun dga’ rin c’en) 
2 wives | | oe | so 
| = So ee es 
Ma cig rgyal mo mts’o (daughter of Ne gnas Ma gcig [sic] stas skyabs of Nan stod Ma cig dpal Idan abum, daughter of Lho pa | f . | b aan ; 
Nam mk’a dpag Sii dpan mo of C’u mdo) | dPon c’en ‘od zer se ge (p. 158 2) baat ge 2na.ot Ts sang Ma gcig Ya abrog ma : 


bSod nams abum 
dPon c’en Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an 
dpal bzan po, tT at Rin c’en sgan 


1344) (p. 1196) 


| 
marries Yon tan dpal abum of Za lu (p. 136) 





dPal Idan bla ma dam pa bSod nams rgyal mts’an 

dpal bzan po (p. 119 5), b. c’u byi, 1312. He dwells 

in Sa skya, Bo don, Byan c’ub lun pa, sGro mon 

can, Brag k’a (p. 1245); ¢ at 64 (Sin yos, 1375) 

(KON RDOL, ‘a, p. 126 says him to be a son of 
Ye Ses abyun giias) 


Ni ma ae mts’an Zila ba rgyal mts’an, after having taken the vows is called 
dies young (p.1364) Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an; later on he is named Bla c’en 
(p. 1366); b. in Za lu, 34% spreu, 1344. bSod nams rgyal 
mts’an send him to China in his place, but in K’ams he 
is obliged to come back on account of local disturbances; 
} at 77 in Zabs dge sdin. Before taking the vows he had 
married Nam mk’a’ rgyal mo of Za lu (p. 1366) 
| 





| | 
bDag c’en aJam dbyans c’en po mt'u stobs kyi dban p’yug bSod nams rgyal mts'an P’yag rdor abum = dGe ma 


Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an, b. sa dpal bzai po also called Za Iu pa, b. in Rin c’en (p. 1375) (p. 1376) 
stag, 1398; T at 75 in the bZi sgan, sa byi, 1408; F at 43, Ieags tta, 1450 (p. 1374); 

tog (cu abrug, 1472) (p. 1374) marries Ma cig Kun dga’ abum of 1Dan 

marries Ma cig dpal abyun rgyal P 

mo daughter of aK’ro mna’ ba Grags pa rgyal mts’an, b. cu glam, 1433; 


t at 42 (Sia rta, 1474) (p. 1424) 





| | 
sLob dpon _rGya dkar Ses rab rgyal mts’an, b. mt’ stobs kyi dban p’yug Blo gros rgyal 


ma mK’a’ __me abrug, 1436; at 27 years goes to mts'an (pp. 1376-138 b), b. Ha byi, 1444, 
agroadsom  K’ams,converts the Bon po(p.1376); near Zabs dge sdin. In Icags tta, 1450, 
—— + Jia stag, 1494, in Zabs dge sdin becomes a monk and is called Blo gros 
rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po; ¢ at 52 years 

(Sin yos, 1495) (p. 1515) 





a ners | 


| | - 
dBan Nam mk’a’ legs pai rgyal mts’an, b. sa yos, 1399; Ta min a sister marries in Ya sLob dpon ma k’yed adren; marries sLob dpon ma Kun dga’ abum sLob dpon ma Lha rin ee, 


| ; ses ESS 
bSod-nam Se mts'an Sa kya sen ge Don grub rgyal mts’an bSam agrub rgyal mts’an (Ch’eng tsu) in 1415 gives him the title of Kya bo wan (p. 177 b); abrog Si tu rNam rgyal ba in Nam rin 


| 
2 wives (p. 1686) 


| 
| 5 
Cun ba dpon mo Ma cig Yum po 
| 





| bDag c’en Rin 


- 
mK’as btsun c’en Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an Kun dga’ sin po en rgyal mts an 
po Kun dga’ bkra | dpal bzaa po; goes 

Sis (p. 169) marries dKar mo to K’ams; f at 73 


. Since the bDag aiid c’en po died at 63, the DT following Ses rab rdo rje (cft. Chronicles, p. 115.) is wrong in stating that he was born in the year Sm byi, 1324, viz. two years after the death of his father, 
. From the name of a temple and of a palace of Sa skya (see Guide to Sa skya, p. 74). 


daughter of Glin dpon c’en 
| 


| 
C’os kyi rgyal mts’an  aJam pai dbyans Kun dga’ blo gros legs pai 
dpal bzan po, ¢ at 25  abyungnasrgyal mts'andpal bzan po; spreads __ 


the Sa skya doctrine in K’ams (p. 170) 


aJam dbyans Kun dga’ bde legs bkra Sis (p. 2254); at 40 
years; marries dPal bu k’rid, daughter of the Bya bzan ba ™ 


| 
aJam dbyans Kun dga’ bsam agrub (p. 193 b) 


Lha rtse, Ya abrog Hin tu c’en po and Nor bu bzan po, nan so 
of Rin spuns submit to him (DT, f’a, p. 31: Hyen du Kun dga’ 
rgyal mts’an); ¢ at 46 (3 byi, 1444) 
| 


2 wives 
| 
| | 
the daughter of Ya abrog pa dpal c’en Ma gcig bTsun ma 
| bskyid grand-daughter of 
Ma se heruka of Mi fiag 


a daughter who marries a daughter who marries 
Ya abrog sTag lun pa —srGyal mk’ar rtse pa 








| | 
Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po, b. sia ~ sLob dpon ma C’os 
yos, 1435; T at 29, c’w lug, 1463 (p. 1786)™) skyon bu adren and 
| four other daughters 
3 wives (p. 1794) 





| | . 
Ma = of Sans Ma cig rgyal mo, sister of the first wife  dPal abyor bzan mo ftom rNam rgyal glift — 
mTon smon 
| Nam mk’a’ rin c’en rgyal mts’an dpal Nam mk’a’ bkra Sis rgyal mts’an dpal bzan 
1 daughter bzan po, b. cw bya, 1453 (p. 1794) po, b. sa stag, 1458; marries Ma cig Hor mo 
ts’e brtan of Nam aze za (p. 1796) 


| | : = 
bDag fiid c’en po sa lotsava ie pai dbyais Kun dga’ ba bDag c’en Nag gi dban aJamdpalgrags aJam dbyans ts brtan bKra sis 
bsod nams grags pa rgyal mts’an dpal bzaa po (p. 1795), _p’yug Grags pa rgyal mts'an pa (p. 1934) (p. 1936); ¢ in Tse gdon; marries 
b. sin sbrul, 1485; a pupil of bDag c’en rGya dkar Ses rab dpal bzan po (p. 1934) Ya abrog ma K’ri Icam ma cig bu 
rgyal mts’an; at 14 (sa rta, 1498) on the see of the bZi t’og; (but at p. 192.B: adren skyid) 
in the snake year (1533) at 48 (p. 192) 








| 
aJam dbyans Kun dga’ bsod 


| , 
sNags ac’aa dban po Kun dga’ rin c’en bkra Sis grags pa rgyal mts'an 
dpal bzaf po (p. 193 5), b. me glat, 1517, in rTse gdon. He establishes 
the Sa skya pa teaching in bSam yas; } at 68 (Jit sprew, 1584) (p. 221) 

| 


3 wives (p. 2264) 





| 
Ts’e dban hor sog bSod _—aJig rten rgya hor; marries the daughter of sTag lun pa | 


| 
gDon dga’ ma bSod nams legs adsom dkar mo 








nams lhun grub, who when nams rgyal mts’an, dies —_(p. 225 b) (here the Chronicles of the fifth Dalai Lama end) Ma gcig bSod nams 
the Chronicles were written young (ibid.) ) dpal adsom rgyal mo | 
was over $9 (p. 2255) | | : | 
bSod nams Byams pa bsod Nag dban bSod nams lhun grub Lha rig dpal adsom aJam pai dbyans pa dpal hag 
blo gros nams lhun grub | rgyal mo dban bSod nams dban po grags 
Lha Icam Ts’e rin bu k’rid pa rgyal mts’an dpal bzan po 


(pp. 209, 2264), b. sa lug, 15595 
F at 63 (Icags bya, 1621) (p. 2325) 


| 
gDon dga’ ma bKra is dpal 
gyi bu k’rid 
| 


| a > - 
Rin c’en aE nams bu Lha cig bKra Sis sgrol bSod nams c’os Blo gros rgyal mt’'an dpal bzan po 
k’rid; marries the bTsan ma; marriestheSaskyon _k’yi dpal adsom (p. 2355), + at 55 (me sbrul, 1617) 


po of mNa’ ris (p. 2354) of bSam yas (p. 2356) (a nun) 


(p. 249); marries Lha sras bSod nams 
tgyal mo, sister of the Sa skyon of . 
Byan (p: 254) 





| J 
aJam dbyans mT’u stobs dban 
p’yug gtags pa rgyal mts an 
dpal bzan po (p. 254); b. sa 

byi, 1588; T over 42 


Nag dba Kun dga’ dban sNags ac’an grags 
rgyal (p. 2545); b. cu abrug, pa(p. 2554); b. me 
1592; T at 49 years bya, 1597 


TABLE IY —- TS’AL PA 
! 
! 


Dar ma gion nu mGar Ts’e nam 6s'a abrug 
I 
first dpon: aByun gnas mGar mK’yen ¢’en 
breson agrus (his nephew) | 
mGar sTon mes k’ri c’ags 

second dpon: Ye Ses | 

abyun gnas (his nephew) — mGar sToa (minister of Sron 

besan sgam po) 


| 
bTsan po Yon tan rgyal bzun 
| 
Lha geig sNan Idem bu 
| 
K’ri zans dum bu 


I 
K’ri giter k’ri Icags 


sToa mes K’ri shan —-K"ri stom stag gzun = C's pa sgo drug 





see oe gzigs 
mGar = bai rgyal 
eh le 
mGar rGyal ba abyun gnas 


third dpon: Sans rgyas 
don grub 


t 
Rin rgyal (contemp. of 


Qubilai) 
= | 


| | | 
Ni ma Ses rab dGa’ bde mgon po _ Rin e’en dbaa p’yug 
(contemp. of aP’ags pa) 


Rin c’en sea ge sMon lam rdo rje 


| | 
Kan dga’ rdo rje [dGe ba blo gros] Grags pa Ses rab 
(contemp. of Byan c’ub rgyal mes’an) 


Si tu dGe legs bzan po 


| 
Tre pos dPal abyor bzan Legs pa rgyal mes'an Legs Idan bzan po 
| 


| | 
Tre pos dGa’ bde bzan po dNos grub rgyal mts’an 


TasLe III —- ABRI GUN PA 


sKyu ra snags ac’an 
(DT, fa, p. 65 4, aBrug rgyal skyu ra) 


Nam mk’a’ dban p’yug 


A mes dban p’yug 
{ 


| 
an elder brother, rDo rje 
unele of the aBri l 
gun rin po c’e A) "aBri gun rin po c’e Rin c’en dpal 
| (DT, fa, pp. 854-874, a pupil of 
don me’og rin c’en P’ag mo gm pa) b. cu pag, 1143, 
| fT me glan, 1217 
A mes grags rgyal | 
| B) rDo rje ts'ul k’rims (DT, fia, p. 90 5, 
: b. Ha rta, 1174; 44 years old on the see 
of aBri gun; t at 48, Icags sbrul, 1221 





| 
C) dPon rin po c’e, b. me lug, 
1187; from c’u rta, 1222, to 
Fin rta,® 1234, on the see 


D) ftom fin rta, 1234, to Fin 
os, 1255, spyan sna Grags 
pa abyun gnas on the see 


! | 
dBon rgyud Do rje sen ge E) rDo sje grags pa, b. Icags lug, 1211; 
when 4 in the year Jin yos, 1255, 
T’og k’a pa Rin c’en sen ge, b. on the see; ¢ sa yos, 1279 
me p'ag, 1227; on the see from 
$4 Y05, 1279, to Sin bya, 1285 rDo rje rin c’en, b. sa stag, 1278, 
T Fin yos, 1315 
Grags pa bsod nams (mts'ams | 
bead) b. Icags byi, 1240; at 46 Do rje rgyal po, b. sth sprew, 1284, 
on the see; t at 49, sa byi, 1288 t leags yos, 1351 


| | 
Do re ye ses, b. c’u lug, 1223; at Don grub rgyal (fifth Dalai Lama, 
66 succeeds to the mTs’ams bead; fol. 64 5) 
fat 71 in the year ¢’ sbrul, 1293 | 
C’os kyi rgyal po Rin c’en dpal, b. 
Jin p’ag, 1335 (a pupil of Tson k’a pa) 
| 
| | | 
33) I 2 
dPon rin po c’e Kun dga’ rinc’en ~—Rin cen p'un ts'ogs 





P’un ts’ogs rgyal po the son of the Zur pa 
I 


bKra iis p'un ts’ogs 


1, Letters indicate order of succession. — 2. it k’yi of the text seems to be a mistake. - 3. The numbers show the order 


of succession. 
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TABLE VI - P’AG MO GRU PA 


Byan c’ub rdo rje (adre ak’ol) marries sKal Idan ma 


dPal s sage  gNant’ : a k'rom =, ty'ab 
gNan po fia mog k’ri 
Bya noe po 
A ‘ei 
A ie 
Yon c'en rgyal ba sp and eight brothers 





| 
ist wife: aBro Idog bza’ 


2nd wife: De gu ma 





3rd wife: aBro bza’ Ye Ses mts'o 

















(ooo i | mGon po rgyal mts'an | 
aa Grags pa abyun = Sans Ses rab rGyal ba rin po c’e, b. c’ pag, 1203; inthe bCu giiis tgyal ba Rin ¢’en rdo 
ae lug 175; tH gyas rgyal year Jin lug, 1235, comes to the see(= Grags je, b. sa stog, 1218; f Icags abrug, 
Lae on on ald (DT, skyabs pa brtson agrus (DT, fia, p. 784]); founds 1280, 63 years old (iia, p. 78 a-b) [3] 
on 746,77) (1) T’el bzan (2), $ 1267 
| | 
Pyan sha Gtags pa ye ies (contemp. of aP’ags  Grags pa rin een [gitis me’od pa] elected Ti Rin c’en 
! an cen pa) b, Icags byi, 1240; comes to the see Si by Tamiir; he is Bla dpon, b, Ieags k’yi,  skyabs [7] 
ja rab in the year leags sbrul, 1281; t sa byi, 1250, comes to the see in the year sa glan, | 
1268, 49 yeats old (DT, fia, p. 786) [4] 1289; t leags k’yi, 1310 (DT, fia, p. 79.) [5] 2 wives 
| 
| 
Zan leam ma K’ri smon abum skyid 
| . | 
i | | | / | 
rCyal ms'an — Grags pa gyal mts‘an, b. c'u sbrul, 1293, Gragspa Tai si tu Byan cub rgyal mes’an  Grags pa ies rab (beu gis = bSod nams 
dpal bzah po comes to the see in the year Icags k’yi; bzah po [8] rst Lha btsun, b. 1302; mys —_ gsar ma), b. Ieags k’'yi, 1310; bzan po[a]") 
(6] + lags byi, 1360, 68 years old; known as tiarch in 1334; in the year 1351 t leags k’yi, 1370 at 61 | 
C’os bai pa riiin ma (DT, fia, p. 79.4¢b) founds the monastery of rTse t’an (DT, fa, pp. 79 b-802) 2 wives 
| 
| | 
Ni ru ma Mai fiam 
~>—-——_'—- on Rinc’en {4 rdo rje 
aJam dbyafs gu sri (5a kya rgyal mts’an) [9] Sa kya rin pa [¢] 2 wives 


| 
Gon ma Grags pa rgyal mts’an (dpal bzan 
po) sth Lha btsun (according to Ming shib 
t 1440), b, Fin stag, 1374 (DT, ba, p. 104); 
in the year Icags bya, 1381, on the see of 
Tse Can; in Fiat glan, 1385, goes to the 
capital [11]. He is called: C’os tgyal 


BI teyal Po; Nap 9; - 
+ Nag gi db; 
Nag dban rags = i 


(contemp. of Bu ston) 2nd Lha btsun: is loa 
made Kuo shih by the Yiian; same title by 


the Ming in 1372 


Grags pa tin c’en, b. 1349, 
f at 19 in the year 1367, 
me lug (DT, Ba, p. 104) 


matries Zin rin c’en adsom 


| 
Zin bKra gis skyid 


| 


Do brag ma rin ¢’en ats’o 


| 
bSod nams gtags 4th Lha besun, b. sa p’ag, 
1359; comes to the see sa spre, 1368; then 
he goes to T’el me stag, 1386; f 50 byi, 1408 
(DT, fa, pp. 86 6-81 4; be, p. 104); made 
kuan ting; in the year 1388, abdicates in 
favour of Grags pa rgyal mes’an (Ming sbib) 


| 
C’os bii pa (gsar ma) (Grags 
pa byan c’ub) 3rd Lha brsun, 
b. me spreu, 1356, T me stag, 
1386 no mention in the Ming 
shib, Probably he died soon 
after the election [10] 





bSod nams bzan 
po, b. Icag spreu, 
1380; ¢ sne (in the 
text Jin) spren, 
1416, at 36 (DT, 
fia, p. 81 a+b) 


| 
sPyan sna dPal Idan 
bzan po (Grags pa 
blo gros), b. c's pag, 
1383, t me p'ag, 1407, 
at 24 (DT, fia, p. 812) 


Byan c’ub rdo rje sPyan 
(bKa’ gdams pa c’os 
abyun, p. 93), 
b. me sbrul, 1377; 
t sa spre, 1428 


b. me 


Gon ma Grags pa abyun gnas 
{12], b. 
year Sin byi, 1444, 6th Lha brsun 


| 
Gro bai mgon po [i] second mi rje, goes to Gon dkar 
Branch of dGon ri 


nams (rgyal mts'an), 


+ Fin stag, 1434 (DT, 
fia, pp. 815-84) 
tst gDun tgyud 

adsin pa 


| 

Sans rgyas rgyal mts’an 
[4]; in the year 1448 suc- 
ceeds to Kun dga’ legs 
in the rTse ¢’an throne 
(DT, Be, p. 105; fia, 
p.Boa-b); t14$7(or 1469 
according to Ming sbib) 


sna bSod 


Stag, 1386; 


| | 

Kun dga’ legs [¢] from the year si byi, 1444, is 
nan so of rTse t'an, in the year sa abrug, 1448, 
goes to the capital (DT, bs, p. 105), t 1457 


Sin rta, 1414; T in the 


Rin c’en cdo je dban gyi rgyal po [f] (or rgyal 
mts'an) (second adun rgyud adsin pa) in the 
year me p’ag, 1467, on the see of rTse t'an 


| 
C’os kyi grags pa 
{14] Lha btsun 


| 
Nag gi dban p'yug [g] b. 1439 (DT, fie, 
p- 846); ¢ about 1495 
Nag dban bKra Sis grags pa (b] first mi je, 
b. about 1480; in 1537 he is in relation 
with dGe adun rgya mis’o, t 1564 


| 
sPyan saa Zut pa branch 
Grags pa abyun of sNeu gdoa 





‘ | 
Gon ma Nag dban grags pa rgyal mts’an 
third mi rje (contemp. of bSod nams rgya 


mts’o who 


” With the lette | 
uecord,; Hetters an the adun tgyud adsin pa are marked; * jet 
ie a,” Kiet dali “scp: ae bSod tam beat a Rin cen ede bKa’ brgyud rnam par gyal fourth mi rje(m] 
: nc'en; 


Sans rpyas rgyal mts'an; Kun dga’ legs pa; dBan 
n po; bKra dis grags pa; aGro bai mgon po; 
Ka’ brgyud ram rgyal; bSod nams dba p'yug. 


meet him in 1569) [/] 


tNam rgyal grags pa 


bSod nams dban p'yug grags pa rnam rgyal 
fifth mi rje [4] in 1600-1601 sends envoys 
in Mongolia to meet Yon tan rgya mts’o 


TABLE VII - aP’YON RGYAS 


(nan blon of the c’os rgyal of sNeu gdon) 
descended ftom Indrobodhi of Zahor 


Dharmaraja 


| 
Dharmapila 


| 


| 
Sakyadeva 


| 
gTsug lag adsin 


I | 
Zi ba ts’o Mandirava 


| 
Mahadeva 
(comes in to Tibet 
during the reign of 
K’ri son Ide btsan) 


Rin c’en rdo rje 


| 
dPal gyi rdo rje 
| 


rDo rje grags Rin c’en grags C’'os kyi grags 
Zia ba grags pa 
| 
Rig pa sen ge 
| 
| | | 
Sa kya blo gros. Yon tan blo gros. = Grags pa ye Ses 
| 
Do rje gsal ba = Do je rin c’en 
{ (contemp. of dPal 
Ye Ses rdo rje ak’or btsan) 
rDo rje grags Do rje abar 
Hor Da dar 
(contemp. of 
Se c’en) 
oe = We 
| | 
Hor bKraiisabumdar — Ts'ul dar ba 
| 


| 
Hor gZon nu bzah po 
(contemp. of T’ai si tu 
Byanc’ub rgyal mts’an) 


| 
bKta gis bsam grub 
(contemp. of Tai si tu 
Byanc’ub rgyal mts’an) 





gZon nu rgyal mts’an 


| 
Kun dga’ dpal bzan 
| 


| 
dBan p’yug rin c’en 
(minister of aJam 


Nam mk’a’ rin c’en 





| | 
dPal abyor bzan po bSod nams dpal Idan 


(met dGe adun grub) 


bSod nams mgon po 


| 
bSod nams stobs kyi 
tgyal po (see p. 110) 


| 
Nag si dbaa bSod 


| 
Sans rgyas skyabs 


dbyans Gu éri) 
dKon c’og rin c’en 
(nan blon of Grags 

pa rin c’en) 


Hor rDo rie ts’e brtan 
| 
| , 
Rin e’en rgyal mc'og 


Ts’e dban ram rgyal 


Rin c’en ts’e brean 


| 


Don gtub rdo rje 


|. 
Kar ma Nag 
dban Grags pa 


Ts’e dban bkra fis 
| 


| 
Hor bSed nams dar rgyas 
| 


I 
Tse dban bSod 
nams bstan adsin 


| 
| * 
Lhai dban p’yug 


5 fams grags pa ajig 
rten dga’ bai rgyan 


TABLE VIII - BRAG DKAR 


Naa Grags pa bzan po 
(contemp. of T’ai si tu 








Byan c’ub rgyal mts'an) 
| 
| 
bTaan ’an sGom grags sGom ies 
LE | 
| 
| | | 
Ses rab bkra iis Kun grags pa Kun dban po 
(contemp. of Togon 
Tamiir) 
| 
| 
Rin c’en dpal A son who became a monk 
{contemp. of 
Tson k’a pa) 
| | | vil | 
Rinc’enlhunpo = Lhunpogrub pa _—_Grrags pa rgyal mts'an dNos grub Kun dga’ ajom pa 
(contemp. of Gon ma 
Kun dga’ legs) 
| 
| 
Nan so dKon me’og pa Sti c’od rgyal po 
| | | 
Nan so aJam = bDud adul Ma ig pa bSod nams 2 daughters 
dpal ts’e rin rgyal po rgyal po 
Ts’e brtan rdo rje 
TABLE IX - sNEL 
Rin c’en bzan 
(contemp. of T’ai Si tu 
Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an) 
| 
| | | 
1st wife 2nd wife ard wife 
bDe skyid K’ams mo dPal Idan abum 
| I | 
| dPon Sag pa also called: | 
rGyal ba rin c’en == Nam mk’a’ bzan po drun c’en Grags pa dPalldanc’os skyon ~~ bSod nams bzah po 
| (contemp. of sPyan sna 
Nam mk’a’ dpal abyor —- Grags pa ges c'ub) 
Grags pa dpal bzan po 
(contemp. of Gon ma 
Grags pa abyun gnas) 
dPal abyor rgyal po 
| 
bol er, aa 
Nag dban bSod = Nag dban bSod Nag dban bSod 


nams rgyal po nams thun po 


nams rnam rgyal 


(contemp. of Don yod 
tdo rye of Rin spuns) 


TABLE X ~ GYANTSE” 
Nam mk’a’ bzan po 





brTson agrus Grags pa brtson gZon nu 
tdo re agrus giags pa 
| 
rGyal mts'an 
bzan po 
| 
Nan e’en aP’ags pa dpal, Nanc’en aP’ags pa rin c’en, Ma a dar 


b. 1318, ¢ 1376, marries: 


| 
dPon mo Pad 
mo of Za lu 


Kun dga’ ap‘ags 
pa b.1357,t 1412, ] 


Byan sems bzab 
mo spat from 


a lu 


| 
Rab brtan kun 
bzan ap’ags pa, 
b. 1389, £ 1442 


Don grub ap’ags pa 


| 
Rab abyor 
bzan po 


Grags pa, b. 


rGyal mts’an dar ba 
of Za lu 
| 
bKra fis ap’ags pa, 
b. 1395, marries Byan 
sems c’en mo Ni ma 
k’ye dren 
| 
bKra Sis rab brtan 
dpal bzan,?) b. 1427 
1 


| 
Nam mk’a’ Lhun grub 


b. 1320, { 1376, marries b. 1326 
Byan sems bzan mo dpal 
dBan rgyal ap’ags pa, 
b. 1375 


| 
dPon mo c’en mo 
dPal Idan bSod 
nams abum 


| 
1363 Kun dga’ blo gros 
tgyal mts’an, b. 1365 


| 
P'un ts’ogs (contemp. 
of Kun dga’ rin c’en 
of Sa skya) 


1, See Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 79. — 2. See note 414 on Part IV. 


TABLE XI - YAR RGYAB 


T’on mi sam bho ta 
l 
Mahisattva 
I 
Ye nag 


| 
Ni ma klon gsal 
| 
Ber nag can 


Mon mo 


| 
Tso bo ha sras 


| 
bSod nams rgyal po 
I 
rGyal po dga’ 
I 


: , 
1Ta mgrtin rgyal mts’an 


Do rje bkra Sis 
(contemp. of Ti ri Kun dga’ blo gros) 


bZi adsom 
(contemp. of Gon ma P’ag mo 
gru pa Grags pa rgyal mts’an) 


rGyal ba Ses rab 
| 
Gral Ina 
(contemp. of Grags pa abyu gnas) 


TABLE XII - ‘OL K’A 


bKra Sis rgyal_mts’an 
(contemp. of Gon ma 
Grags pa rgyal mts'an) 


| | 


Nor bzan po rGya mts'o 


Don yod mnam rgyal rdo tje 








P'un ts’ogs rab brean 


| 
A mogha tdo rje ram rgyal 
dpal of ‘Ol k’a stag rtse, 
contemp. of bSod nams rgy2 
mts’o (life of the same by 
the fifth Dalai Lama, p- 7) 


TABLE XIII - BYA BA 
T’od pa gyin smin ma can 


5. al 
Yon tan me'og Bya Sa ka 


| . 
| 

Do sje dban p’yug 
I 


1Do re legs 


Bya Nag c’en po 
Rin c’en ‘od 
| 
Bya Jo sras 
| 
mNa’ bdag 
| 
| | 
dGe lon pa Bya Rin c’en 


| | | 
dBan p'yug Rinc’en bzaa po Dvags po pa 
rin c’en j 
Kun dga’ 
rgyal mts’an 


Kun dga’ rin c’en 
Rin c’en dpal 


C’os rgyal bzan po 
| | (contemp. of aP’ags pa) 
| 


mK’an cen 


sPyi bu pa 


| | 
Mna’ bdag _—Bya tub dpal 


cos sen ‘od 


Ts'ul k’rims bzah po 
| 

dKon me’og bzah po 
| 

bKra Sis dpal bzan po 

(contemp. of Gon ma 

Grags pa rgyal mts’an) 
| 





| 
rGyal mes’an bkra Sis 


| 
Sa kya dpal mgon —T’ub pa rgyal mts'an 





| 
Bya Ts’e dban 


| 
sKal bzan c’os 


| ey 
Sa kya dpal 


Bya bKra Sis dar rgyas Pad ma ra Bya Nor bu 
(contemp. of Gon ma me’og rgyal tgyal po kyitgya mts’o —srgya mts'o mgon 
Nag gi dban p’yug) 
| : 
| | 
Bya Nor bu bkra iis Grags pa rgyal mts’an 


| 
bsTan adsin nor bu mTs’o skyes rdo rje 





mi p’am Ts’e dban sTag rdo rje 
| 
| | 
Kar ma Ts’e dban Gans dkar rnam 
grags pa rgyal 
TABLE XIV —- DGA’ LDAN 
mi c’un Don gyal 
(contemp. of Tre hos 
dGa’ bde bzan po) 
| 
| | | 
bSod nams dBan adar tNam sras 
rgyal po 
(dByi nag bSod rgyal) 
Nan so Nam mk’a’ rgyal po 
(contemp. of the Gon ma Nag 
gi dban p’yug [t 1484] and of 
Don yod rdo rje of Rin spuns) 
| 
a | 
Ts'e brtan rgyal po bSod nams 
(contemp. of Don yod 
rdo rje of Rin spuns) 
| 
Ra nu lha bsrun 
(bSod nams rgyal po) 
| 
Tse dban | | 
wife of ih gyal mo Dun dkar Nan so Don grub sgyal po bKra Sis rab brtan 
it : or bSod pa wife of the sDe srid [ts53] (of sKyid 30d in the life 
ah Yon regyas (contemp. of the Zabs of Yon tan rgya mts’) 
drun of Gon dkar Nag 
dban grags pa) gYul rgyal nor bu 
| 
| I 
bSod nams Yid biin C’os te 
rgyal po nor bu 
| 
| | 
mGon po rDo je ram = =— Cos rje mTs’o 
rab brtan tgyal skyes rdo rje 


TABLE XV —- LHA RGYA RI 


they descend from King 
dPal ak’or btsan 


5; el 
Lha dgra las rnam rgyal 


Lha ajig rten dban p’yug 


| 
Lha byan pa rab brean 


| 
Lha yul ak’or dban p’yug 
| | 


Lha bsod nams rab brtan 
! 
Lha dga’ Idan dpal abar 


Blo bzan mt’u stobs 
(bSod nams rab brran) 
| 


Lha nag dban p’yug dGa’ 
Idan rab tu brtan pa 
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A) DPON C’EN 


Sa kya bzan po 

Kun dga’ bzan po 

Zan btsun ‘ 

P’yug po sgan (fifth Dalai Lama: 
dBan) dkat po 

Byaa c’ub rin c’en 

Kun dga’ gion nu 

gZon dban . 

Byan c’ub rin cen 

Ag len . 

gZon dbah again 

Legs pa dpal 

Sen ge dpal 

‘Od zer sen ge 

Kon dga’ rin c’en 


SA SKYA PA 


Yon brsun 
‘Od zer sen ge 
rGyal ba bzan po (Yien sbib, 
chap. 32, year 1333 elected 
Hsiian wei sbib) 
dBan p’yug dpal 
bSod nams dpal 
rGyal ba bzan 
po again 


against Byan 
eub rgyal 


é mts'an 
dBan brtson e 


Nam mk’a’ rab brtan 
Grags pa rgyal mes'an 
dPal abum 

Blo c’en 

Grags pa dban po 


- C’os rje C’os kyi bies giien, b. c’u bya, 1453, t feags byi, 1549, 


zur b2ug viz. as supplementary abbot. 
Rin c’en ‘od zer, b. c’u bya, 1453, t Ieags byl, 1540, zur bug. 


- Pan c'en bSod nams grags pa, b. sa k’yi, 1478, t Ha stag, 15545 


zur bzug. 


. C’os skyon rgya mes’o, b. cu shrul, 1473, t s0 p'ag, 1539. 
. tDo rje bzan po, b. Icags p’ag, 1511, in the year me ria, 1546, on 


the throne, f Jin stag, 1554. 


. tGyal mts'an bzan po, t sa sprew, 1548. 
. Nag dban c’os grags, b. Icags bye, rsor, in sa sprew, 1548, on the 


see, f leags p’ag, 1551. 


20. C’os grags bzan po, t sa lug, 1559. 

21. ‘Ol dga’ Gyan gsar dGe legs dpal bzan, b. Fit glen, 1505, f me 
os, 1567. 

22, dGe adun bstan pa dar rgyas, b. c’u glan, 1493, t 5a abrug, 1568. 

23. Ts'e brtan rgya mts’o, b. lcags abrug, 1520, ¢ me bya, 1576. 

24. Byams pa rgya mts’o, b. me byi, 1516 on the see in the year fin p’ag, 


Don yod dpal 


B) THE sGOM C’EN OF ABRI GUN 


Sa kya dar 


rDo rje sen ge 
Rin c’en grags 


5a kya rin c’en 


Byan ie Ye Ses dpal 

Byan cub Rin c’en rdo rje 
sPan ras Kun dga’ rin c’en 
C’os sen ge Sa kya bzan po 


Rin c’en sen ge 


C) ABBOTS ON THE SEE OF RTSE TAN 
(efi. DT, ba, pp. 96-106) 


1351, the monastery is founded. aJam pai dbyans $a kya rgyal mts‘an 
at 13 on the see, at 26 goes to the palace of sNeu gdon. 

1365 (iA sbrul), Grags pa tin c’en at 17 on the see. 

1367 (me lug), he dies. 

1368 (sa spre), sLob dpon aJam snon pa. 

1368 (about the end), bSod nams grags pa, at 10 on the see. 

1381 (Icags bya), he goes to the palace. Grags pa rgyal mts’an at 8 on 
the see. 

13B5 (gin glan), he goes to the palace. Byan c’ub rdo rje on the see. 

1428, Grags pa abyun gnas at 15 on the see, 

1432 (c'w byi), he goes to the palace. 

1444 (3in bya), Kun dga’ legs abyu gnas becomes sant so of rTse an. 

1448 (sa abrug), he passes to the palace. Sans rgyas rgyal mts’an, as nati 
so, cules on Tse t'an. 

1457 (te gla), he dies, 

1467, Do cje rin cen dban gi rgyal mts'an on the see. 


D) ABBOTS OF pGA’ LDAN 
(ftom Vai di rya ser po, p. $8 ff.) 


- Tson k’a pa 

2, Dar ma tin c’en, rGyal ts'ab, b. sia abrug, 1364, on the throne in 
year sa p’ag of the seventh cycle, 1419, t cw byl, 1432. 

« dGe legs dpal bzan po, b. fin glan of sixth cycle, 1385," ¢ sa rta, 1438, 
Za lu pa Legs pa rgyal mts’an, b. i yos, 1375, t lcags rta, 1450. 

+ Blo gros c’os skor, b. sa sbrul, 1389, f c's lug, 1463. 

. C’os kyi rgyal mes‘an, b. cy rta, 1402, t cw sbrul, 1473. 

- Blo gros brean pa, b. c'u rta, 1402, t sa k’yi, 1474. 

- sMon lam dpal, b. Jit rta, 1414, opposes Don yod rdo rje of Rin 
spuns, t Icags p’ag, r4gr. 

9. Blo bzan fii ma, b. sa lug, 1439, ¢ cu byi, 1492. 

To. C’os rje Ye ies bzan po, b. Hn lug, 1415, T 5a ela, 1498. 

tr. aDar ston Blo bzan gtags, b. sa bya, 1429, t Icags lug, 1511. 

12. aJam dbyans Ses rab dan legs pai blo gros, b, Icags rta, 1450, in the 

year Icags lug of the ninth cycle, 15t1, on the sec, t leags stag, 1530. 


earawpuw 


1575, t leags stag, 1590. 

25. dPal abyor rgya mts’o, b. me k’yi, 1526, in sa glan, 1589, zur bzug, 
in rGyal mk’ar rese, $ 54 p’ag, 1599. 

26. Dam c’os dpal abar, b. ¢’u lug, 1523, in the year sa glan, 1589, on 
the see, t sa pag, 1599. 

27. Sans rgyas rin c’en, b. Icags byi, 1540, T c’w byi, 1612. 

28. dGe adun cgyal mes’an, b. cu abrag, 1532, t me lug, 1607, zur bzZug. 

29. bSes gen grags pa, b. me rta, 1546, T sa rta, 1618. 

30. Blo gros rgya mts’o, b. me rta, 1546, t sa rta 1618. 

31. Dam e’os dpal, b. me rta, 1546, T lcags spre, 1620. 

32. Ts'ul k’rims c’os ap’el, b. leags bya, 1561, t c’w p’ag, 1623. 

33. Grags pa rgya mts’o, b. fit YS, 1355. T me yos, 1627. 

34. Nag dban c’os kyi rgyal mts’an, b. sim p'ag, 1575, on the see in me 
yos of r1th cycle, 1627, t sa sbrul, 1629. 

3$- aJam dbyans dkon me’og c’os »p'el, b. c’u bya, 1573, T me k’yi, 1646. 

36. Kon po bstan adsin legs, ¢ ii abrug, 1664. 

37. dGe adun rin c’en. 

38. bsTan pa rgyal mts’an. 

39. dKon me’og c’os bzan. 

40. dPal Idan rgyal mes’an. 

41. Blo bzan rgyal mts’an. 

42. Blo bzan dar, f sa ria, 1678. 

43. Byams pa bkca Sis, b. rta, ¢ fin byi, 1684. 

44. Blo gros rgya mts’o, b. Fi pag, 1635. 

45. aJam dbyan ts'ul k’rims dac rgyas, b. cu spre, 1632, in the year 
Jin glan on the thone, 1685. 

46. bSam blo sbyin pa rgya mts’o, b. spre. 


1. In the text wrongly seventh cycle. 
2, Evidently there is a mistake, the dates of C’os kyi bes giien 
being attributed to Rin c’en ‘od zer. 


E) ABBOTS OF aBRAS SPUNS 
(Vai du rya ser po, p. 85) 


1, aJam dbyans c’os rje bkra Sis, b. sa lug of sixth cycle, 1379, t sa 
sbrul, 1449. 

. dPal Idan sen ge. 

. Rin c’en byan c’ub, 

. Blo bzan fi ma. 

. Blo bzan grags pa. 

Sa kya rin c’en. 

. Smon lam dpat legs pai blo gros. 

. Les pa c’os abyor. 

. Yon tan rgya mes’o, b. c's p’ag, 1443, t at 79. 

. dByans can bzad pa dGe adun rgya mts‘o dpal bzan, b. sin Ing, 
1475, f Cu stag, 1542. 

11. bSod nams grags pa, the same as n. 15 of dGa’ Idan. 

12, bSod nams rgya mts’o. 

13. Yon tan rgya mts’o. 

14. Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an, b. leags rta, 1570, t cu stag of the 

eleventh cycle, 1662. 
15. ‘Od zer kem ap’ags dpal brtogs rgyal po (fifth Dalai Lama). 
16. Ts'ans dbyans rgya mts’o (sixth Dalai Lama). 
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F) ABBOTS OF SE RA 
(Vai da rya ser po, p. 112) 


. Byams c’en c’os rje $a kya ye ie. 
. $a kya o'ul k’rims. 
. C’os rje rgyal mts’an bzan po, b. cu p’ag, t Icags rta. 


bKra Sis rgya mts’o. 
Rin c’en blo gros sen ge. 


. C’os rje adul adsin pa. 


Lha p’u c’os rje. 


. dPal abyor lhun grub, b. me lug, + Jin k’yi. 
. Man t’os dPal Idan blo gros, b. Ieags glan, 1421, on the see, t ii 


byi, 1444. 


. aJam dbyans don yod dpal Idan, b. iia glan, 1445, t in spre, 1524. 
. dGe adun rgya mts’o. 

. C’os kyi rgyal mts’an. 

. bSod nams grags pa (dGa’ Idan). 

. C’os grags bzan po. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Wawpeb a 


bSod nams rgya mts’o. 

sTon ak’or c’os rje. 

Yon tan rgya mts‘o. 

dBen sa pan c’en Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mts’an, 
Bla ma Ina pa. 

Tsan dbyans rgya mts’o. 


G) DALAI LAMAS 


. dGe adun grub pa, 1391-1474. 
. dGe adun rgya mts'o, 1475-1542. 
« bSod nams rgya mis’o, 1543-1588, 


Yon tan tgya mts’o, 1589/1616. 


. Nag dban blo bzan rgya mts’o, 1617-1682. 
. Ts'ans dbyans rgya mts’o, 1683-1706, 
. sKal bzan rgya mts'o, 1708-1757, 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX ONE 
BYAN C’UB RGYAL mTS’AN’S PREDECESSORS 


The P’ag mo gru pa myriarchy was one of the 
largest in Tibet and moreover it ruled over those 
places which had been the cradle of Tibetan history. 
According to the census contained in the rGya bod yig 
tai, the P’ag mo gru myriarchy comprised 2438 
families; according to S. CH. Das (A short history of 
the House ‘Phagdu, JRASB, 1905, p. 202) it included 
also Taglung and the land North of the environs of 
Tengri nor. I am not ina condition to verify the 
accuracy of S. Ch. Das, but it is certain that sTag 
lun appears as an independent k’ri skor, although the 
small number of families it contained (s00 in all) may 
have induced the Chinese administration to incorpo- 
rate it with P’ag mo gru. S. Ch. Das’s information 
is perhaps taken from the rGya bod yig ts'an, or from 
some source which followed that text very closely; as 
this information is quite confused, it must be put in 
order in the light of the sources I have collected. 

First of all those relations, as between colleagues, 
which for a long time closely bound the aBri gua 
abbots to those of P’ag mo gru, clearly appear: both 
were the heads of great monasteries hailing back to 
the same mystical currents; united by the same spi- 
ritual descent, they left political power respectively 
in the hands of the sGom pa and of the myriarchs. 

The religious supremacy of the aBri gun conv 
vent over that of the P’ag mo gru also stood, in an 
early period, for political superiority. While the 
P’ag mo gru abbots followed one another, begin- 
ning with Grags pa abyun gnas, according to the 
succession mentioned by the fifth Dalai Lama, poli- 
tical power was entrusted to various myriarchs who, 
like the dPon c’en Sa skya pa and the sGom pa of 
the aBri gun pa, were elected anew every time, chosen 
among the local aristocracy or the families realted 
to it, under influences it is not easy to identify now. 

The first myriarch whose memory has come down 
to us is the one elected, with the consent of Tibetan lay 
and religious communities, by the sGom pa Sa kya rin 
e’en (S. Ch. Das: Gompa Shagtin); he is sGom brTson, 
that is sGom pa brTson agrus (S. Ch. Das: Gom 
tson); hence it is clear that the first P’ag mo gru 
myttatchs had the same title as those of aBri gun. 

sGom E brTson agrus, with the Mongols’ fa- 
vour, would have built the myriarchal house (k’ri 
kan) of Ts’on adus brag k’a (S. Ch. Das: Tshong- 
duagkhar); but his administration having proved 
unsatisfactory, rGyal ba rin c’en had him dischar- 
ged and elected in his place rDo rje dpal, a native 
of tKan bzi in K’ams. According to Das, rDo 
tye dpal was sent to China by the abbot before being 
appointed a myriarch; indeed he is said to have taken 


advantage of his journey to China to obtain the 
Mongol court's favour and receive his diplomas of in- 
vestiture. According to S. Ch. Das, in the year wood- 
tiger he returned from his Chinese mission, we do 
not know which (according to the fifth Dalai Lama 
tDo rje dpal went to China three times). Perhaps 
this was the mission during which he received his 
official investiture. What is the date corresponding 
to that year? S. Ch, Das says that the year wood- 
tiger corresponds to 1192, but this is a double error: 
in the first place the year wood-tiger falls in 1194, not 
1192, and moreover the event is later than rDo rta’s 
invasion in 1240 which took place when Grags pa 
abyun gnas, the uncle of rGyal ba rin po c’e, was 
sitting on the abbatial throne of P’ag mo gru. The- 
refore the year wood-tiger can only be 1254, while 
Grags pa abyun gnas was still ruling the P’ag mo 
gru monastery. rDo rje dpal built the myriarchal 
palaces of Yar kluns and established twelve feuds. 

As S. Ch. Das’s transcription is often arbitrary, 
I think it useful to compare his list of those feuds 
with the fifth Dalai Lama’s lise: 


fifth Dalai Lama S. Ch. Das 
P’o brah sgan Zangri (Zans ri) Pho- 
dang-gang 
Ts’on adus brag k’a Tshong-dui-tag-kha 
sNeu gdon Ne dong-tse 
sNa mo Namo 
Ha la sgan Halayang 
gLif smad in T’ah poc’e Thangpo-chin-ling-me 
P’yos (gi ka) Choi Slukka 
bKra $is gdon in sMon Monkhar,Tashi-dong(con- 
mk’ar sidered as two places) 
rGyal ¢t’an Gyathang 
ICags rtse gri gu Chag-tse-tugu 
mC’od rten glint Khortog-cha? 
C’ad dkar Kardo? 


When rDorje dpal died, the bCu gitis pa Rin 
c’en rdo rje appointed to the office of myriarch the 
former’s brother, gZon nu rgyal mts’an, who gover- 
ned against the P’ag mo gru’s interests and was de- 
posed; in his place the office was conferred, pending 
the imperial approval, to Rin c’en rgyal mts’an, 
the abbot of gSon sde in Lho brag; this is Khampo 
Ringyal, according to S. Ch. Das, who places 
him, however, after sGom brtson; I do not know 
whether this transposition is in the source used by 
Das or must be attributed to an error on his part, 
as seems more probable; after two myriarchs had 
turned out badly, it is logical to think that the chief 
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of P’ag mo gru tried to confer that office on a new 
person who, to judge from his title cf mk’an po was 
already at the head of a monastery. After a, few years 
the latter was succeeded by Byan (c’ub) gZon nu (of 
the Kya-ya dag-cu, family according to Das). Dur- 
ing his administration friction between the aBri gua 
pa and the Sa skya pa became sharper, and it was in 
his times that aBri gun was destroyed by the dPon 
c’en Sa skya pa, Ag len. What the P’ag mo gru 
pa’s attitude may have been in this circumstance is 
not known. According to S. Ch. Das’s source, it 
would appear that Byan c’ub gZon nu did nct side with 
the Sa skya, but he probably did not keep up this 
attitude long, if Ag len condemned him to be burnt 
alive. The sentence, however, was not carried out. 

Byan c’ub gion nu was succeeded by gZon nu 
yon tan (Shon-nu Yontan according to S. Ch. Das), 
a nephew of gZon nu rgyal mts’an. He did not 
turn out to be any better than his predecessors, and 
after holding office six years he was deposed, as a 
consequence of complaints made to the abbot’s 
brother by a Mongol prince, a pilgrim in Tibet. 
S. Ch. Das transcribes this prince’s name as Thumer 
Bukhoi; he is no other than Tamir Bugqa, com- 
mander of the Mongol army which Ag len had called 
to his aid to defeat aBri gun, as we have seen above 
(see above p. 16). And perhaps the pilgrimage al- 
luded to by Das is nothing but this military expedition. 

gZon nu yon tan’s deposition implied a new 
beginning: the myriarch was replaced by a regency 
council. The situation was evidently very difi- 
cult, not only because of the myriarchs’ misrule, 
but also because the abbots had already cast their 
eyes on the myriarchies. But as the aBri gun pa 
were, for the time being, weakened, and old tes 
with that monastery had become slacker, the am- 
bitions of both sects being in contrast, the Sa skya 
pa did not wish to give up control over this part of 
Tibet. Hence in this regency council we see: a 
Sa skya pa abbot, Rin c’en bkra Sis (S. Ch. Das: 
Rin chen Tashi), brTson agrus dpal (2 Tson dui 
Pal according to S. Ch. Das) a kinsman of the 
abbot of P’ag mo gru, Jo bo Grags pa rin c’en 
(S. Ch. Das: Jo bo Tagpa Rin) and a second cousin 
of gZon nu Yon tan, whom S, Ch. Das calls Tagpa 
Pho zer; the latter is perhaps Grags pa ‘od zer or 
Ti 8ri Grags pa ‘od zer, who was in China at the 
Mongol court and whom we have seen interceding 
that the Sa skya pa prince bDag fiid c’en po bZan 
po dpal might be sent home from exile. From this 
point S, Ch. Das becomes inextricably confused: 

“In the meantime, with the sanction of the 
Emperor of China, Taigri Tagpa-hod pa became 
governor. By bringing Gyavo, the brother of 
Chyan na Rin-poche over to his side, he also as- 
sumed spiritual power... On the death of Gyavo, 
the elder brother of Chyan na Rin-poche, named 
Gyal Shonpal, proceeded to Peking and with the 
sanction of Lhaje Phagmodu (Phag-du_hierarch) 
assumed the office of fbi pon. Shortly after he was 
deposed by the Saskya authorities, who placed his 


younger brother in charge of the govern 

him the office descended to “Gyiletine er 
the son of Shon-nu Gyal-ishan. When Disti Ka 
tob-pa proceeded to China, Gyal-tshan Kyab ~~ 
discharged from the governorship. Ritsi_ Wa : 
Gyal po then became ¢hipon and received the tithe 
of Tai Situ. He was succeeded by Sonam Gyal 
tshan, the grandson of Gyal-tshan Kyab, who . 
formed the duties of T’bipon, He was very ae Ww 
lar with his subjects. He was so very resolute hes 
no one could oppose his views or outdo him in 
anything. He brought all Tibet under his sway 
Situ Chyan tshan from his early age, became skill, 
ful in war, literature and religion...,,. 

This summary of S. Ch. Das’s contains not a 
few inaccurate statements. To begin with, I doubt 
that he has interpreted his sources correctly, when 
he states that the Tisri Grags pa ‘od zer (which he 
transcribes once Tagpa Phozer and once Taisi 
Tagpa-hod-pa) became governor, and next assumed 
also spiritual power. Evidently here he means to 
recall the same event alluded to by the fifth Dalai 
Lama, namely the union of temporal and religious 
power in the hands of Grags pa rin c’en, who 
became bla dpon and was invested with political 
authority through the intercession of prince Tamir 
and of Grags pa ‘od zer. 

Grags pa rin c’en is thus the same person whom 
he calls Gya bo, at whose death power passed 
not into the hands of Gyal shonpal, as S, Ch. 
Das states, but into those of rGyal mts’an dpal 
bzan po, who was precisely the elder brother of 
the C’os bzi pa Grags pa rgyal mts’an, and went 
to China on a mission to the imperial Court (as 
the fifth Dalai Lama records on p. 635). Nevertheless 
he was no luckier than his predecessors, and giving 
way to Sa skya pa intrigues, he retired from his 
function. The myriarch’s office was then assumed 
by rGyal mes’an skyabs (Gyal-tshan Kyab, accord- 
ing to S. Ch. Das), a son of gZon nu rgyal mts’an, 
But he occupied office for a short time, being unable 
to hold out against the open ambitions of young 
Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an. The latter in the mean- 
time had succeeded in getting himself appointed 
myriarch by the Emperor of China, obtaining an 
official investiture ftom Kun blo, i. e. Kun dga 
blo gros, a Sa skya pa lama, the son of bDag fiid 
c’en po bZan po dpal, who was coming back to 
Tibet to receive his ordination, but also as a bearer 
of imperial orders. He is the Disti Kun tob pa 
mentioned by S. Ch. Das; his Ritsii Wang Gyalpo, 
who received the title of Tai situ, can be no other 
than Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an. , 

To sum up this long discussion, 1¢ 1s now clear 
that the P’ag mo gru’s political history was, 1n the 
beginning, greatly troubled by strife between the 
heads of the monastery and the political authori 
ties, who, as it had already been the case in Sa skya 
with the dPon c’en and in aBri gun with the sGom 
pa, sought not only to become independent, but to 
overrule ecclesiatical authority. 
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APPENDIX TWO 
ON THE GENEALOGIES OF THE TIBETAN NOBILITY 


1. THE COSMIC EGG 


In another part of this work we have shown that 
the aristocracy of Tibet seems to have possessed family 
records, not very different, in their scheme, from the 
vansavalis of India. In these records pedigrees were 
handed over to posterity and the principal events of 
the families magnified. Some of the most important 
historical works of Tibet are but chronicles of the 
leading families fighting for supremacy when, Tibet 
being under the rule of the Yiian empire, each one of 
them tried to have some appointment from the Mongol 
emperors and then, after the collapse of that dynasty, to 
get the upper hand over their rivals, The importance 
of these documents for the history of Tibet has been 
discussed in Part one. In this appendix I want to 
investigate the mythic contents of the family records of 
the P’ag mo gru pa which boasted of being Lha rigs, 
viz. of divine descent; these records are summarized in 
the Chronicles of Blo bzan rgya mts’ o, translated above. 

This section of the work of the fifth Dalai Lama 
was chiefly based upon the Rus mdsod po ti se ru or 
better the rLans kyi po ti bse ru p’ag mo gru pai sde srid 
byw ts’ul” of which I could not find any trace in Tibet. 

Tt is not my purpose to solve all the questions 
which are laid before us by the investigation of the 
family records of Tibetan aristocracy, but rather to point 
out their importance as sources of information about 
prebuddhistie Tibet. In fact though these Chronicles 
are late and compiled in Buddhist times, they preserve 
many a tradition which has nothing in common with 
Buddhism and rather betrays Bonpo ideas. In other 
words in these records we can get glimpses of an 
ancient world which litle by little gave way to the 
new religion and left small traces in classical literature. 

First of all it appears that they have handed down 
to us fragments of ancient and forlorn cosmogonies: 
as evidenced, for instance, by those passages dealing 
with the creation of the world from the cosmic egg. 
The cosmic egg appears frequently in the prebuddhi- 
stic legends of Tibet and the old cosmogonic myths 
which have been inserted in later Bon scriptures, 
for instance in the largest redaction of “the 100.000 
klu,,. This is a huge compilation which has 
nothing to do with the text published by Schiefner 
ot Laufer. Its title runs thus: gTsat ma klu abum 
and it is divided into three sections: Ku abum dkar po, 
Klu gbum nag po, Klu abum k’ra bo.” The compilation 
is late and shows a great influence of Mahayana 
dogmatics; in fact it contains long lists of the bon, 
viz. dharmas” of the qualities of the gyus dru sems dpa’ 
(corresponding to byan c’ub sems dpa’ of Buddhism), of 


the virtues of the gSen rab analogous to those of the 
Buddha; all these things are literally taken from the 
manuals of Buddhism. But at the same time the text 
has handed down to us a great many ancient legends 
which go back to prebuddhistic traditions, as the fol- 
lowing summary of the most important passages con- 
cerned with the origin of the world will easily show. 

(117 6) From the uncreated being a white light 
originated and from the essence of that very light a 
perfect egg came out: outside it was luminous, it was 
all good; it had no parts, no hands and no feet, but it 
was possessed of the power of motion; it had no wings 
but could fly, it had neither head, nor mouth, nor 
eyes, still a voice came out of it. After five months 
this miraculous egg broke and a man came out. 
This man gave himself'a name. He called himself 
in Zan Zun language: Mig can bu ts’a rdsu ap’rul can; 
in Sum pa language: bsKos mk’an, in Tibetan: Srid pai 
mk’yen, in Bon language Klw. His abode was in a 
continent in the middle of a great ocean. He sat 
on a golden throne. The kiw came to pay homage to 
him and he ordered the universe, regulated the course 
of time, invited gods to the protection of created beings 
and overcame demons. Once he jumped into the 
sea and he was caught in a net by a fisherman; thence 
great calamities befell men. gSen rab suggests the 
appropriate expiation. It is clear that Mig can born 
from the cosmic egg is a demiurge: it is he who dis- 
poses everything in order: therefore he is called bskos 
mk’an “he who arranges and appoints charges ,,. He 
is the same as the bsKos of the Bonpo text published 
by Laufer:® it is from him that civilization begins. 

(1264) In the beginning there was naught; from the 
void s Ton pai gyun drut sems dpa’ abiding in the gywh drun 
originated; from him a light of all colours permeating 
the universe emanated. Then a wind called yos (sic, 
for gyos) kyi du ba tsam, and in succession one above 
the other, the wind rdo rje rgya gram, the circle of fire: 
from fire and wind water and wind, them the sea; from 
this a kind of tent of foam; from this a tortoise was 
derived; it was all of gold; it begot six eggs: one white, 
of rock crystal, one yellow of gold, one blue of tur- 
quoise, one red of copper, one dark of bronze, one black 
of iron. From each egg a special family of klu derived: 


from the golden one: rgyal rigs = royal family; 
from that of turquoise: dman rigs = low caste; 
from that ofiron: bram ze rigs = brahmanic caste; 
from that of bronze: gdol rigs = untouchable caste; 
from that of copper: byol son = animals; 


there is no word about the rock-crystal egg. 
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(1326) From the void a blue light was derived; from 
this the three worlds were covered: a rainbow came out 
of it and from it a vapour: from this vapour a subtle 
splendour emanated; then a wonderful egg; from the 
vapour of this egg vapour and heat; from its skin seven 
golden mountains; from the cream (spris) space, from 
its heat fire, from the watery element in it water and 
the ocean; from the interior of this egg a kiu was born: 

(138 a) Tha dbal mt’on gi rgya mts’o bdag med turned 
into the void; from this, through gradual mutations, 
the wheel of vacuum emanated; successively the wheels 
of wind, fire and heat were derived; and then wind 
again; the nine continents situated in the ocean were 
formed from the cold; from the vapour of the ocean 
a kind of foam emanated, from this an egg was 
born; this broke and a being came out of it with 
numberless limbs and nine heads. This was called 
in Zan Zun language: Bye ba sa ya, in Sum pa lan- 
guage: las dbai “the master of action,,, in Tibetan Strid 
pai klu mo mgo dgu, “the Klu mo of the world with 
nine heads,,, in the middle of her nine heads there 
was a head of crystal upon which a hood grew; from 
this a light emanated which permeated space; from 
the left eye the sun was born; from the right eye 
the moon, from the nose the wind and the four 
seasons; from his eyelids the rays of the sun and of the 
moon; from the teeth the eight planets and the con- 
stellations, from the viscous matter of the eyes ambrosia. 

These passages of the Klu abum which I have 
chosen contain therefore different modulations of 
the same myth concerning the origin of world. 
Four ways of the cosmic creation are here alluded to: 

1. white light’ egg- primeval man who arranges 
the Universe; 

2. void: primeval being - light - elements - tortoise - 
eggs as the origin of different classes of klu; 

3. void - blue light. egg - the Universe; 

4-a primeval being - elements (water) - egg +a 
monster from whose limbs the world is created. 

So, in all cases the egg represents an intermediate stage, 
and, except n. 3, it is the cause of a particular creation, 
either of men, or of Klu or of special parts of the world. 

In some cases, as in n. 4, the real cause of the 
Universe is the primeval being from whose limbs 
the world and its parts are detived. 

The same story is also preserved in other sections 
of the same work (k’a, p. 341 6). 

There we read of a Klu mo born from the vacuum: 
she was called Klu rgyal mo srid pa gtan la p’ab pa “the 
queen of the klu who arrayed existence,,: from the 
ve of her head sky (gnam) emanated, from the light 
of her right eye the moon, from the light of the left 
eye the sun, from the upper teeth four planets. When 
the Klu mo opened her eyes it was day, when she shut 
them it was night, from the other 12 lower and upper 
teeth the lunar mansions Nag ma) arose. From her voice 
thunder came out, from her tongue lightning, from her 
breath clouds, from her tears rain, from the fat of her 
tongue hailstorm; from the holes of her nose wind, from 
her blood the five oceans, from her veins rivers, from 
her Alesh earth, from her bones mountains and so on. 


Though the redaction contained in 
does not mention any sacrifice of the ae fe < Be 
of the universe, as in the case of the Indian pyr, oe 
the Chinese Panku, Western Tibetan een +s 
more explicit on this point. These narrate ho Bs 
hero named Don gsum mi la son mo killed a i a 
ster with nine heads, just like the klu already rected 
to; with his body he built the castle of Gliti and all th 
Glin country, with his head, bones, ribs and arms me 
castle; with the lungs the golden mountain, that i 
the Sumeru, with his stomach the valley of Go a 
with the intestines rGyu ma; with the eyes the Ghia 
Ts’an ya and so on.” We are therefore conlionicd 
with cosmogonic legends, probably connected with 
ancient vegetation rites in which the victim offered 
to the gods was cut into pieces, 

In the same way, the Manasarovar and the lakes 
bordering it are derived, according to the ancient 
Bonpo mythology, from four eggs: the lake Gur rgyal 
lha mo from an egg white asa conch-shell, the lake Ma 
p’am gyu mts’o (Manasarovar), from an egg blue as 
turquoise; the La nag bsil mo (Rakastal) from a golden 
ege, the lake Gu c’u daul mo from a white egg.” 

Other Bonpo legends, contained in the Dra ba 
nag poi bsgrub tabs drag po gnam Icags t'og abebs (p. 2) 
relate how there was in the beginning ‘Od gsal ha 
from whom all creation derived: Lha, Gar, bsTen; 
dMu, bDud, gTs’ams; P’ya, Srod, sKos; aDre, Srin, 
Byur; Mi,sMra, gSen. From gNam gsas dbyins, gYui 
byel ‘u lug rdsi mo was born, who came down from 
heaven upon earth; from the syllables ha and by utte- 
red by that god the essence of the five elements was 
emanated, from these the rainbow gza’ (= gZa’ ts'on) 
and the existence, srid; from the very essence of this, an 
egg which begot Srid pa abyun ba srid pai rgyal po; 
from his spirit four emissions of seed Aowed out, from 
which four syllables derived; these were again absorbed 
in those four emissions of seed and were therefore 
condensed into four eggs: from the first, dMu srid pai 
tgyal po was born, from the second sTag adud ge ta, 
from the third Rin po c’ei kyed srid rgyal po, ftom 
the fourth bTsan gyi rgyal po Hur pa gsod rkyen. 

A similar tradition as regards the cosmic eggs is 
preserved in the nuptial songs of Western Tibet which 
mention the world tree.” It has three points (rése mo) 
and six branches; on each branch there is a bird with 
a corresponding egg: 1) a k’yui and a golden egg; the 
k’yut is called bya c’en, the great bird; 2) the king 
of the birds, rgod po, the vulture, and a turquoise 
egg; 3) the vulture go po with white head (Idad dkar 
[Idad = glad]), and an egg of thecolour of the conch-shell; 
4) an eagle (glag) with a white neck and a silver egg; 
5) a divine bird, the white grouse, and a coral egg; 
6) a white falcon (k’ra skya) and an iron egg. This tree 
evidently signifies the axis mundi and the birds upon 
it are the guardians of the six points of the compass, 
viz. the four cardinal points and the centre which 1s 
double: the one ideally placed on the top and the 
other at the bottom, the conjunction of the two points 
by a line being the world axis.” The correspondence 
of the four cardinal points with four of these eges 
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is also proved by the fact that the colours of the 
eggs agree with the colours of the four quarters. In 
fact in another song, where the doors of heaven are 
mentioned, the colour of each of them is thus given: 


East: king of the birds, vulture bya rgyal rgod po, 
conch-shell, white; 

South: gold, golden sbal, frog, yellow; 

West: turquoise, rma bya, peacok, blue; 

North: iron, p’o rog nag po, black raven, black. 


These few quotations from old Tibetan traditions 
show that these legends on the origin of the world are 
far from being simple; this complexity seems to indicate 
that they have not been preserved in their primitive shape, 
but that they underwent a long process of elaboration 
by which elements of various origin and age were 
blended together. In fact, little by little, to the myth of 
a cosmic egg other speculations were added; they postu- 
lated, for instance, the existence of a primeval vacuum 
which seems to betray Buddhist or generally Indian 
influences; other legends contain a hint at the primeval 
light in which we are perhaps justified in seeing a 
reminiscence of Manichaean theories: the hypothesis 
will not appear so far-fetched when we recall a set 
of stories of Iranian origin to which we shall refer in 
the course of this study. In other places the tortoise 
is considered as a kind of intermediate stage between 
the primeval being or the vacuum and the universe; 
in a few myths, as we saw, the worlds are said to have 
derived from the limbs of a primeval being.” 

It is worthy of notice that these cosmic legends 
introduce as a rule the expiation revealed by gSen 
tab mi bo and meant to appease the wrath of the 
klu offended, at the very beginning of civilization, by 
some mythic being, who taught men to build houses, 
to construct bridges, to cross rivers and seas, thus 
violating the abode of the klu and of the sa bdag. It 
is also interesting to see how in these legends the 
ocean (rgya mts’) plays a prominent part: we are never 
confronted with rivers but rather with big seas in 
which continents are situated. 

The general outlook of these legends does not 
betray any Buddhist origin, though occasionally some 
names of klu or klu mo (k’a, p. $6, ago ri ma = gan 
ri ma = Keurina) may even appear as a corruption of 
Indian names; they rather point to some other source, to 
be traced out most scobably in the direction of Indo- 
china in the proximity of big seas. These mytholo- 
gles migrated therefore into Tibet as the cosmologic 
lore of some tribes: but were later combined with stories 
of different derivation. 


2. THE SIX OR FOUR ORIGINAL TRIBES 
OF TIBET 


_ The same variety of legends we find as regards the 
origin of the Tibetan people and of its tribes. A well 
defined set of legends speaks of a certain number 
of tribes from which the inhabitants of Tibet came 


successively into being. The different clans are said 
in fact to have descended from the four or six tribes 
which, at the dawn of human life, populated the coun- 
try of rather from their respective primeval ancestors. 
It is out of place to refer here to the orthodox tradition 
according to which the forefathers of the Tibetan 
people were a monkey and an ogress. The legend 
1s related with many a detail in the Ma ni bk2’ abum, 
chap. 34° and in the rGyal rabs, chap. 7. But it 
can also be found in the Pad mai bka’ t’an sde Ina 
(blon poi bka’ t’ai, p. 4), where this account of the origin 
of the Tibetan people is said to be the orthodox one 
(c’os lugs) as opposed to the eterodox, viz. Bon po (bon 
lugs), according to which Tibetans are stated to have 
been derived from the Klu. 

This statement of the ancient and authoritative 
cext rNin ma pa therefore clearly shows that as regards 
the origin of the Tibetan race two traditions prevailed 
in Tibet: one was peculiar to the Buddhist schools, 
the other to the Bon po communities. This is true 
for older times, because in later times, when a great 
intercourse between the two religions took place, the 
Bonpos did not esitate to accept many a story from 
the rival sect, as documented for instance by the 
rGyal rabs bon gyi abyun gnas. 

But the fact that the descent of the Tibetans from 
the monkey is generally accepted by Lamaist tradi- 
uon, and that the monkey plays a great role in Indian 
mythology and folklore, cannot be considered as 
a proof that this legend was introduced into Tibet 
from India along with Buddhism, as Koppen was 
inclined to believe. First of all, as shown by Laufer, it 
is no reason to bring forward in this particular case 
the non-existence of monkeys in Tibet as an argument 
in favour of the Indian origin of this myth, because 
in Tibet and chiefly in South and South-East Tibet 
monkeys are well known; we may add that some 
tribes between Tibet and China, for instance the 
Chiang, ethnically related to the Kiang, boasted to be 
descended from a monkey; so did the Chiao yao of 
South West of the Chiang who equally considered the 
monkey as their ancestor") A gser byi spreu “golden 
monkey,, is included also among the gNan, aboriginal 
gods of Tibet that will later be discussed. 

There is therefore no ground for supposing that 
the Tibetans borrowed from India this story of their 
ancestry, though Buddhism, speaking of previous 
incarnations of Sakyamuni as a monkey or of a 
monkey as a devotee of the Teacher and the acquain- 
tance that, through Buddhism, Tibetans acquired 
of the Ramaic legends may have given a wider 
popularity to this mythic ancestor of some tribes. 

Anyhow, though orthodox tradition generally 
admits of this descent of the Tibetan folk from sPyan 
ras gzigs incarnated as a monkey, still there is a great 
diversity as regards the names of the tribes said to 
have derived from him and their number as well; 
in some cases we hear of four fundamental tribes, in 
others of six." Sum pa mk’an po has written a 
resumé of all these traditions and since many of the 
texts which he quotes appear to be lost or, at least, are 
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at present of difficult access, it is necessary to start from 
the lists given by him. According to one theory the 
six sons of the primeval monkey and implicitly 
the forefathers of the Tibetan clans were: Se, rMu 
(dMu) IDon, sTon, Gra, Bru or according to the Bod 
wi k’ri fo cen por’? dGra aBru, IDon, aGa’ (in the 
text: lag), Nu bo, dPa’ mda’ (in the text: dPal mna’). 
On the other side, the bKa’ c’ems ka k’ol ma commonly 
attributed to Sron btsan sgam po, states that the 
ancestors of the Tibetans were only four: Se, rMu, 
IDon; sTon. Their father gave each a territory to 
rule over, where they and their sons settled; each 
clan was thereafter divided into twelve branches. 

A close investigation of the names of these six or 
four tribes shows that they are most probably related 
to the names of gods or demons; this implies that these 
tribes claimed to have a special deity as their particular 
ancestor, whose cult was reserved to the members of 
the tribe itself and who was consequently worshiped 
as the presiding god of the group. dMu is the name 
of a tribe and of a class of gods as well. The dMu 
are malignant; they are placed between the bDud and 
the bTsan; in the gZer myig (Asia Major, III, p. 333; 
I, p. 338) is said that dMu and bDud from heaven 
and all the bTsan are inclined to harass and frighten 
men. On earth, the clan rMu and dMu rules over 
Sam po lha rtse in ‘Ol mo lun rins and their king 
is dMu rgyal lan gyi t’em pa skas. So also in the 
Bon po manual quoted above, (p. 2): dMu, bDud, 
mTs’ams (where mTs’ams is one of the thirteen 
classes of gods). 

_ The Po ti bse ru includes the dMu, (sMu) among the 
gNan and the Klu; so also the Bar do t’os grol bon po 
called I 3 bags dri med mc’og byan bZugs pai dbu p’yogs 

p. 158 6). 

( A special teacher is allotted to them by the Bon 
po tradition: lib dun p’yur, while K’a ste agren 
yug was the one reserved for the bDud, dByar siie 
grim bu for the Klu and T’an ¢’an k’rol pa for the 
gNan (sNan srid mdsod pugs kyi géun dan agrel pa 
ap'rul gyi sgron me, p. 66 a). 

The dMu are said to dwell in the K’ro c’u dMu 
lug mk’ar ' which is located in the dMu yul bran 
Icags apran; their king is dMu dbud kam po Sa 
zan (Aesh eater). In a Bonpo hymn, in which the 
favour of the terrific deities is invoked, he is said 
to be the son of Mi bdud abyams po and of 
dMu Icam mGrin snon ma the daughter of Mu rje 
btsan po. Iconographically he is represented with 
a dragon’s head and a human body: from his mouth 
he vomits hailstones. T’an na dMu mo tan is one 
of the eight messengers (p’o fia mo) of gSen rab; she 
rules over the armies of the dMu; the other goddesses 
of this group are: T’an na lha mo t’an, T’an ha dog 
mo t’an, T’an na bdud mo t’an, Tan na dmu mo t’an, 
T’an na klu mo t’an, T’an na gfian mo t’an, T’an na 
stin mo t’an, T’an na p’ya mo tan, T’an na bged 
mo t’an, (dPal gsas riam pa sku gsuh Cugs kyi sgrub gzun, 
p. 50 ff.). According to the Ri rab brtsegs mdos they 
are divided into two groups: rMu rje and dMu btsan 
and are equally considered as bTsan. 


As demons the dMu are inclu i ; 
classes of the tha srin sde breyad fous sunt 
Perhaps some diseases like dropsy were onde 
to be caused by the dMu and in fact dro si 
called dMu c’u “the water of the dMu y : 
drought is caused by them (rGyal mdos dhar dru dos 
kyi_bea’ tabs Idem bskyed, RC, p'i, p- 4) on = 
traditions show therefore that the dMu were a hae 
of beings who may be noxious to men. The “iid 
not reside in the subterranean world, but in ie 
heaven; they in fact belong to the ster-class of bene 
viz, to those who stay in high spheres (Asia Mace 
IH, p. 33); in their place there was a lake of soles 
metal; this was the abode were the deceased cn 
after death with the help of a ladder or a rope. 
Upon earth there was a class of priests who tsa 
of having the power to lead the deceased there because 
they held the ladder or the rope; these were the dMu 
who peas claimed a descent from dMu teya laa 
t’em skas, one of the ancestors of gSen rab, 

Se, bSe is, in the same way, the name of a 
tribe as well as of a class of demons: Se ap’ant nag po 
is in fact the name of Mal gro gzi can, one of the most 
famous kis of Tibetan demology; he is also called 
Srog dkar rgyal po (bKa’ t'an sde Ina, ca, p. 39). He is 
represented with the head ofa dragon, the trunk of 
a man and the lower part of the body interlaced like 
a snake. Under him are placed: Ts’on dpon nag po, 
white, with five heads of snakes, the leader of the right 
wing, K’ams kyu bya tul, yellow with two dragon 
heads, the leader of the left wing; the other atten 
dants were Gin, sPa gro skyer, the god of the waters, 
K’a rgyal Zva ‘od, with a bull’s head and so on, from 
which it appears that the army of these demons led 
by Mal gro gzi can is conceived on the pattern of 
the Turco-mongol army divided into two wings. 

The Vai di rya dkar po, the great astrological work 
by the sDe srid Sans rgyas rgya mts’o contains a long 
list of Sa bdag and demons connected with the various 
months, days and the periods of the year. Some of 
these sa bdag belong to the class of the “ Se,, as the 
following examples will show. 

(p. 444) Se ba bla mk’yen rtsi mk’an; (p. 445) 
rgyal poi nor srun (viz. custodian of the treasure of the 
king of the year T’e se) se byi; sKu srun mi gsod se 
Sar; Se ba ran, the horse of the king; (p. 446) Se bu 
tta k’rid; Dus adsin se bya; (p. 462) T’ab ha se Sar; 
(p. 466) Se bdud; and so on. 

Some of them, according to the theriomorphism 
prevalent in Bonpo iconography, are represented like 
monsters with animal heads. This name “Se,, can 
hardly be separated from the names of other gods 
which are to be met with in old mythology or in the 
Bonpo tradition; such are for instance the names of 
Ti se-Kailasa (where é is probably Kanawri ti water), 
and of Gyu bse the ancestor ftom whom the aK’on, 
viz. the Sa skya pa claimed to have descended. If the 
information of S. CH. DAS, that se bya is the name of 
a sorcerer connected with the cult of the Sa bdag, were 
true we should find here the same relation as in the 
case of the dMu, between a God, a tribe and certain 
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priests; but probably the statement of S. CH. Das 
is wrong, being based on a false interpretation of the 
passage of the Vai da rya dkar po already referred to. 
The existence of bSve as a class of wizards snags 
pa nag po, real black exorcists (the distinction between 
white and black Bon po is well known and reminds 
us of the white and black shamans, concerning whom 
see B. HARVA, Religiésen Vorstellungen der altaischen 
Volker, p. 482) is proved by our sources, for instance 
by the gSan bdag dregs pa gdul byed las ts’ogs dam srit 
glud mdos, which mentions a bsve Zva, a hat of the 
bSve. Probably the name of these Se, bSe, bSve, 
should be linked with the Hsi hia word: sz Mm 
which, according to the Chinese sources, corresponds 
to MB wu, wizard, shaman.'® (LAUFER, The Si-bia 
language, TP, 1916, p. 68, n. 138). ; 

According to the biography of mK’as grub rje, Se 
was also the name of a clan of [Can ra in Li, viz. 
Khotan. This is perhaps due to the fact that in Li 
yul, called in the Bonpo books bTsan gyi gnas me’og 
“ supreme place of the bTsan,,, the castle bSve ‘od 
abar abode of Yan ni ver, a king of the bTsan was 
located (Dam can rgya mts’oi mk’a’ la ran bzin gyi 
mia’ gsol, p. 3). In the chronicles of Ladakh the Se 
are put together with the Ha Za; Francke wrongly 
considers Se ha Za as the name ofa single people which 
he locates in Lahul. 

As to IDon I know a mountain of this name and 
a demon who is supposed to dwell there (S. CH. 
Das s. v.). In the chronicles of Ladakh they are a 
class of ministers. The name of another tribe, that 
is dGra, reminds us of one of the most popular Gods 
of Tibet, dGra Iha (sometimes wrongly spellt dGra 
bla): according to some texts (Apology rNin ma pa, 
p. 34) he is the btsan of Zan Zun. 

We come to the same conclusion examining the 
legends concerning the origin of the four leading 
clans said to be descended from these six or four 
tribes. These four clans are: 

Ye sans dkar po, Ye smon nag po, sPyan 
k’tig ye Ses: Mon rdsu nag po or according to the 
chronicles of the fifth Dalai Lama (p. 10): Ye sais 
dkat po gnam aju ¢’ag can; Ye smon nag mo k’ro 
cui p’a bon adra ba; sPyan k’tig ye Ses Ihai sgron 
me; Mon rdsu nag po k’yi ria ljan can. There are 
reasons for assuming that this divisions into four clans, 
which recalls that of the Bon po gods into four r# 
“wings ,, had a sacral character. '” 

We may surmise that these four tribes corres’ 
pond to four different classes of priests, each class 
being specialised in a particular method of liturgy 
connected with certain categories of gods and there- 
fore each exercising a special function. This sug- 
gestion is confirmed by two passages of the gZer 
myig; in the first four classes of Bonpo are enumera- 
ted: sna mec’og pai bon, gya Idon bai bon, duu tag dogs 
pai bon, 2al srod pai bon; in the second passage, when 
narrating the events of the marriage of the parents 
of gSen rab, it is said that the gods chanted smon 
lam, the klu did the al bsro, the dMu planed the 
dma t’ag, the p’ya made the p’ya gyan.™ 


From these two passages it is clear that there 
existed four classes Bon priests each related to a 
certain class of gods and implicitly specialized in the 
appriopriate ritual. 


Gods 


actions of the | 


Gods | Bon and their function 





dMu dMut’ag adogs | dMu t’ag adogs pai bon 
‘Bon planting the 
rope dMu,, 


Klu Zal bsto 
P’ya P’ya gyan 


Zal stod pai bon™ 


gYan !don pai bon, fo- 
retelling future 


Lha sMon lam sNa me’og pai bon *? 


This fourfold classification of Bonpo priesthood 
is confirmed by a passage of the Gyal rabs in which 
we read (p. $4 of my manuscript): 

“sPu de gun rgyal took possession of the king- 
dom and his minister was Ru fa skyes. During 
the rule of this king and his minister, the Bon of the 
gYun drun was originated. The teacher gSen rab 
mi bo was born in ‘Ol moi lun rifs in the country 
of the sTag gzig. The law of the Bon consisting 
of the eight K’ams was derived from the country Zan 
Zun and spread all over the country. 

“There are nine kinds of Bon; four are concerned 
with people interested in the cause of realization, and 
five with those aiming at the results of the doctrine.?"’ 
These last five are represented by the followers of the 
supreme vehicle of the gYun drun. They desire to 
obtain a body in a happy heaven, 

“The four kinds of persons practising that part of 
the doctrine which is the cause of realisation are: 

a) sna g Sen who wear tufts of wool on their forehead, 

b) ap’rul_ gSen, who wear coloured threads of wool. 

c) ca gSen (for p’ya, p’yva gSen), who cast lots with 
threads of different colours (aju tag can). 

d) dur gSen, who have weapons 

The first class summon good luck, pray to Lha 
and sMan causing prosperity and glory; they increase 
the wealth of men. The second class throw mdos and 
yas, erect templs (srid) and sacred symbols (rten) and 
expel calamitics, present and future. 

“ The third class teach the path of what is good and 
what is bad and dismiss all sorts of doubts as regards 
being and not being, and destroy all sinful ideas. 

“The fourth class expel all sorts of hindrances of 
the living and establish the cemetery for the gSen, 
subdue the infant-devils (sri), observe the stars in the 
sky, smash the adre upon earth, 

“ All of them used to beat the drum (rfa San): as 
regards power it was of the sgrun and Ide’u,,. 

The classification of the rGyal rabs finds a parallel 
in a passage of the bKa’ f’an yig, in which, after giving 
the list of the nine Bon po vehicles (t’eg), the character 
of each is separately stated. 
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To confine ourselves to the four classes we are 
interested in, the data contained in the two books may 
be summed up as follows. 








bKa’ t’an sde Ina rGyal rabs 
name function name function 
p’ya gen | fto,on which see what | snan gien | p’ya and gyas, prayers 


follows, and dpyad, to Lha and sMan 


the examination of 
signs 


ap'rul géen | mdos and yas; they 
found srid and sav 
ered objects. See 
what follows 


snah gien | gyer, song 22) 


ap’rul gien | beings possessed by a| p’ya gen | ju fig 
god shas gsas rnam 
(see S. Cu. Das, 
rnain bsas, p. 389.4) 23) 
cemeteries and funeral | dur gien | cemeteries 
rites 


stid gien 











Barring some changes of names, although the 
function remains identical, as in the case of srid 
gten and dur gten, and a different order of the names 
within the list, the correspondence between the 
two lists is remarkable; but it is surprising that 
pre and gyant should be attributed to sNan géen 

y the rGyal rabs, when we should expect to find 
these functions assigned to the P’ya géen; thus the 
bKa’ t’ak sde Ina seems more accurate when it descri- 
bes the character of the gp’rul gten, the beings pos- 
sessed by a god, for such seems to be the meaning of 
sbas gsas rham, the mysterious presence of a god, caus- 
ing the person it is possessed of to become restless 
and to breathe heavily. In other words the ap’rul given 
is the real shaman, while the others have specified 
liturgical, sacred and exorcistic functions. 

There is no doubt that a certain analogy exists 
between the classifications of the gZer myig and 
that of the rGyal rabs, although the two texts refer 
to different epochs. 

This appears when we compare the two lists, but 
in an inverted sense; it will then be noticed that the 
first class of the rGyal rabs dealing with the Lha cor- 
responds to the sna mc’og pai bon of the gZer myig. 
In the same way the functions of the second class 
correspond to those of the gYan Idon pai bon. 

But the analogy with the other two classes is not 
clear, for instance in the rGyal rabs there is no trace 
of the dMu t’ag adogs pai Bon; its place is occupied 
by the ju ig, attributed to the p’ya g'en, and ju Cig, as 
Jaschke says, is “a way of drawing lots by threads 
of different colours,,. In short the dMu t’ag, with 
which we shall deal in greater detail further on, is 
replaced by the ju fag, ju tig (ju fig perhaps as a 
contamination with fig, the rope used to draw the 
mandala or to compose the Ito, mdos). This rope 
was used in divination, and to judge from a passage 


of the bKa’ srut ha sa ga rbhai sorub ¢abs 
parnal abyor pa ran don rten Hel nan na oe 
gdams bzab mo (RC, p’i, p. 7b) it was a 5 n fs il 
omen when the cord broke; hence the Bee é 
invoked lest this should happen and lest evil aa 
should be announced (aju t’ag c’ag zlog). Ie heures 
appears that in course of time the rope which uined 
heaven and earth and led the deceased into the king, 
dom of dMu, with the help of the dMu clan's litur, 
gies — ce by a divinatory cord, 
tis diffcult to say what this dMu t’ae orig; 

was, but it is highly probable that its son Tce ir 
found in the strips of cloth called Ha pi zhi used b 
the Nakhi and so well described by Rock, They 
represent a “ bridge for the soul to reach the realm of 
the gods,, (ROCK, Studies in the Nakbi literature 
BEFEO, vol. XX XVII, p. 41). The Bon pos have 
now a Bardo os grol containing the rituals and 
the prayers intended to guide the soul to an after-life 
of happiness. But this book, which is called Zj }'r9 
bar do t’os grol after the pattern of the famous “ Tibe- 
tan book of the dead ,,, does not contain any allusion 
to the dMu t’ag and strictly follows the rNin ma ma 
pa text, of which it evidently is a late imitation, 

To sum up this lengthy discussion, the classif. 
cation of the rGyal rabs, based on a fourfold divi 
sion of the Bon priests, refers nevertheless to a stage 
of this religion more recent than the one alluded to 
in the gZer myig. It takes us back to a late epoch, 
when many of the ancient beliefs began to be for. 
gotten and overcome by new ones (the Grub 'ab legs 
biad el gyi me lon, ed. S. CH. Das, JRASB, 1881, 
p- 190, only knows three classes of aK’yar Bon). Asto 
the sgruf and Ide, they are apart (rGyal pai bka’ t’an, p. 19, 
see GR, p. 150, I. 17, sgrun Idew [in the text, erro- 
neously, fiew) bon gsum and ibid. 1. 10, sgruti Iden bon 
gen po c’e byun); their office was political rather than 
religious (c’ab srid, says the rGyal rabs concerning them). 

Naturally, the Bon po priestly class must have 
been divided into groups even more numerous. 
This is proved by a description of the Bon po sacri 
fice, made in honour of K’ri sron Ide btsan and 
described in the Jo mo glin gsum, p. 62 ff. During 
these ceremonies deer and many other animals were 
sacrificed, and a group of nine Bon mk’as took part 
in the sacrifice: they stood in the middle of the place 
chosen for the sacrifice, having on their right and 
their left nine mi mt'u cen, men possessing great 
strength. In front of them stood the mic’od gyog, 
executors of the sacrifice, grasping the gri ri, knife. 
Next the K’ru bon, with golden ladles (gser skyogs) 
brought water to wash the victims with (ck 1S). 
The Zu bon questioned and answered, i. ¢. proba, 
bly sang, alternatively, songs explaining the pur 
pose of the sacrifice and invoking the gods. At this 
point the gSen bon came forward, seized the animals 
by the horns and cut their throats. Next the bSig 
bon cut the victims to pieces, the bSe bon arranged 
their flesh for distribution; the Grans bon counte 
the pieces of flesh, filled up copper vessels with la- 
dlefuls of blood, and placed them on the skins of the 
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slaughtered animals, while the flesh was placed on other 
skins. Then, as if possessed, they all cried out loudly. 

Although the book from which this description 
of a Bon po sacrifice is taken is rather a late one, 
(see p. 258) N- 202), there seems to be no doubt that it 

reserves an ancient tradition, and anyhow it shows 
us the complexity of Bon po rites and the multiplicity 
of its priests. ; 

The names of its four classes are as we saw, at 
the same time the names of mythical ancestors ftom 
which they pretended to be derived. (The case of Ye 
smon nag po is evident). They moreover contain a hint 
at the symbols by which their members were characte- 
rised as an indication of the deities supposed to be in 
relation with them and implicitly of their functions. 

This is undoubtedly clear in the case of Ye sans 
dkar po gnam gyi aju t’ag can “possessing the hea- 
venly rope,,. They are evidently the same as the 
dMut’ag adogs pa. The sMon nag mo K’ro c’ui p’a 
bon adra ba “similar to a lump of melted bronze, 
evidently claimed their descent from Ye smon rgyal 
po, who even in the genealogy of the P’ag mo gru pa 
is considered as the first king. As to K’ro c’ui p’a 
bon, its being a weapon or a symbol is clearly shown 
by a legend to which exorcists even now refer in some 
ceremonies intended to control certain demons sup- 
posed to harass men. These ceremonies consist in *” 
catching the offender, viz. his will or power, and 
imprisoning it in the horn of a yak, placed upon a 
Lha t’o. The exorcist evokes the fight which in the 
beginning of human civilization took place between 
Ye smon rgyal po and bDud rnam rje btsan po. 

“bDud rnam rje btsan po resisted as an enemy 
against Strid pa Ye smon rgyal po (who ruled) in 
the beginning of human civilization. He rode a black 
fiendish horse with long cheeks. He headed a host 
of many jackals who followed him. He fought with 
the men of aDsam glin. This king Srid pa ye smon 
had as his teacher the Slob dpon dGu t’um and 
caught hold of the Lha rdo of bDud rje btsan po. 
He struck at him with the rdo rje k’ro c’u p’a bon 
{a lump of melted bronze of in the shape a rdo te) and 
hit his feet, arms and head. Then he bound him with 
an iron chain and put him inside the left horn of 
a yak and he placed the horn of the yak with the 
devil inside upside down, in a place where three roads 
meet ,,, From this passage it is clear that the K’ro c’ui 
p’a bon is a mythic weapon, or a symbol probably 
corresponding to the rdo rje of the Buddhist ritual. 

In the gSen rab snan par rgyal ba yid bin nor bu rin 
po ce, p. 34, it is called k’ro c’ui gyad rdo “ the giant 
stone of melted bronze,,; it is the weapon of one 
of the four deities presiding over time. It was a wea- 
pon made with the melted bronze of the K’ro c’u 
lake which, as we saw, was supposed to be in the 
celestial country where the dMu dwell. As to Spyan 
k’rig ye Ses lhai sgron me, “the divine lamp,, and to 
“Mon rdsu nag po k’yi rna ljan can,,, “having the 
dog with green ears,,, (or “the dog with green ears ,, 
as an apposition of Mon rdsu nag po) nothing defi- 
mite can be said, except that the wolf and the dog 


play an important part in the old legends of Tibet. 
In the lists of Tibetan demons in fact frequent men- 
tion is made of the heavenly dog which is most pro- 
sar a guardian of some heavens, as the heavenly 
wolf T’ien lang, guarding the entrance to the Palace 
of Shang ti in early Chinese cosmology. 


3. ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIFYING 
EARLY GODS 


Little by little the four priestly clans above refer- 
ted to lost their authority and came under the sway 
of other rulers. The chronological succession of the 
events as recorded in later literature is the result, 
so to say, of an official redaction, a combination of 
myths and traditions not only of various origin, but 
also peculiar to different tribes. This redaction 
was made when a certain unity of the Tibetan 
people was reached; the most prominent ancestral 
records of the leading clans contributed to this redac- 
tion with their ancient lore. The traditional accounts 
preserved in the genealogies of the nobility were then 
arranged in a new synthesis, in which the different 
strata were amalgamated so as to form an organic whole 
which claimed to be an authoritative story of the 
growth of Tibetan civilization. The Ts’al pa deb 
dmar, for instance, states that upon the descendants 
of the four ancestors born from the primeval monkey, 
gtadually ruled the nine brothers Ma sans, the 25 
and 12 kinglets, rgyal p’ran (kottardja) the 40 sil ma. 
The nine brothers Ma sans are: gNod sbyin, bDud, 
Srin po, Klu, bTsan, Lha, dMu, aDre, aGon po. 

This is one of the many attempts of Tibetan lear- 
ned circles at classifying the extremely rich pantheon 
of their people. Demons and gods were numberless, 
but since they generally possessed certain characters in 
common with others, they could easily be divided 
into classes and groups in which the entities of lesser 
individuality slowly disappeared. One of the Lists 
which enjoyed a large popularity in later Buddhist 
theology was that which considered eight classes of 
gods. I mean the list of the eight Lha srin sde brgyad; it 
officially introduced into Buddhism a host of popular 
demons which the new religion did not succeed in 
cancelling from the experience of the people. The 
Lha srin sde brgyad are so enounced by Klon rdol 
bla ma complete works, ya, p. 12). 


white Ihai sde 

red btsan 

black bdud 

variegated gza’ 

brown din 
srin poi sde cannibals 


rgyal poi sde custodians of the treasure of the temples 
ma moi sde cause of diseases 


This is the official Buddhist list, but the one 
contaned in the Deb dmar seems more ancient; it is 
certainly of Bonpo origin, as even the number of its 
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components shows. Let us examine in detail these 9 
classes of gods, which, we may presume, represent the 
most prominent classes of prebuddhistic divine entities. 

1. GNOD SBYIN. These, as known, usually corres- 

ond in Lamaism to the Indian Yaksas who certainly 
baong to the oldest religious lore of India. But all 
gNod sbyin are not necessarily Indian; in their class 
on the contrary many aboriginal demons are includ 
ed, who appeared to the Tibetans as having the same 
character as the Yaksas. They were equally harmful 
(hence their name), the cause of epidemics and disea- 
ses. They wanted bloody sactifices. Like the Yaksas 
they were turned into faithful guardians of the temples. 

2. The BDUD, as stated above, are demons, though 
like the dMu originally located in the upper spheres: 
they can be obnoxious to men as regards places (gnas), 
body (lus) and action (las). 

Theit king resides in the black castle of the 
bDud, bDud mk’ar nag po. It has nine stories 
or pinnacles. He is surrounded by the bDud of 
water, C’u bdud, those in the shape of birds, Bya 
bdud, of fishes, Na bDud, herbs, Tsa bdud and of 
stones, Do bdud. In his retinue there are the four 
kings, the four sisters [Cam mo, the Dregs, the Rol 
po, the four Ge ta, the seventy Rol mo, the guar- 
dians of the doors, sGo sruns, the officers, Las 
mk’an. This king is called Mi byams pa k’rag mgo 
“the merciless with bloody face,,; he has four sons 
and four daughters, Lus gcig mgo dgu “ one body 
nine heads,,, bDud kyi rfiab pa (for: rfiabs pa = to 
stretch out the hand, to catch), Lag ria (Lag rin ts 
also a gNan who fought against gSen rab; see sNaf 
rgyad a dkar sems kyi me lon by Blo gros rgyal mts’an, 
pp- 5, 6, and ROCK, op. cit, p. 49), T’an gyag btsan 
pos dGra bdud ¢’an po sler, T’in ril ma t’og ap’an ma, 

Dud za gser mgo ma, K’a lcam gdug pat dug mc’u 
ma. The vehicle of a special aspect of this king is 
the abrug k’yun, the k’yun of thunder. His weapon 
is nad kyi k’ram Zags (the leash with knots causing 
diseases) and a bka’ zor like a thunderbolt. Mounted 
on a white lion he went to the castle of the dMu 
(k’ro c’u dmu lug mk’ar) and he married dMu Icam 
mGrin snon (blue neck), the daughter of the ruler 
of the dMu; from this marriage dMu bdud k’am pa 
$a zan was born, having a man’s body and a dra- 
gon’s head, out of whose mouth hail issues. Ic is 
evident that these demons are not chthonian forces, 
but rather hypostases of various aspects of the stormy 
sky, as cheir abode in the sky suggests. This king of 
the bDud made an egg called k’ro c’u dbal to ema- 
nate from a whirl wind and a gigantic iron bird 
was born: the skyun ka, with copper beak and cop- 

er claws, the enemy of the offenders of the Bon; he 
Pecumes the mount of the king of the bDud, of his 
four sons sitting on his right wing, of his four daugh- 
ters sitting on the left wing, and so on. He was 
exorcised by gSen rab and was directed by this 
master to fly against the castle of the enemies of the 
Bon and to devour their men and their riches. 

This skyun ku is evidently an aspect of the 
K’yun and represents the storm as a fiendish force 


which, aptly employed by the magici : 

a defender of the comink ait The hess te Ve 
bird K’yun is not only a solar symbol but S the 
symbol of the stormy cloud (Dra ba nag poi bsov ae & 
drag po gnam Icags t’ogs bebs). In fact ee ‘4 tabs 
other texts the egg from which this bird cia - 
was created in the darkness of a cloud wauake 
storm: rlua sprin ak’rug pai mun rum na; see Gra h fos 
Dra ba) bdud kyi bya nag dbat rgyal gyis bskans mdos ae 

3. The SRIN PO are ogres. They corres ae 
the Indian Raksasa, though this equivalents: - 
secondary and the result of the acquaintance bike 
Bonpos of Buddhist and generally Indian dex . 

4: The oe will be dealt with later on. 

$. BISAN (and T’E) were some of the . 
ful aboriginal deities o Tibet; though many et then 
disappeared after the spread of Buddhism, occasio. 
nally they survive, being included either in the class 
of the gNod sbyin or in that of the bsTan sruq 
“protectors of the Law,, whose chief duty, after their 
conversion to Buddhism, is to punish the offenders 
of the Buddhist Law. As a rule, they are located 
in the bar snah viz. in the intermediate space: bar 
snan mi agyur dkyil ak’or nas btsan rigs (an glin, p. 2 

: ys Slit, p. 25). 
Their sphere coincides therefore with that of the gNan; 
the only difference being that the bTsan are the most 
prominent of the gNan, their rulers; this is confirmed 
by a statement of the legend of Ge sar: giian bdag btsan 
gyi sde ts’ogs (ibid, p. 28). They are innumerable; it is 
impossible to give a list of them; each place may be 
the abode of a bTsan: some attempts have been made 
at classifying them according to the place where they 
reside. So the bTsan gyi mdos p’ran bklag c’og tu bsdebs, 
RC, p’i, p. 3, shows them divided into the following 
groups: gnam (sky) bT'san aP’rul bu; gans (glaciers) 
bTsan Rum bu; nags (woods) bTsan rNam pa; Sul ri 
gya’ “ravine slates,, (no name); klu bTsan drag po; spat 
aBar te Ag se se btsan; brag (rocks) bTsan aBar rje, Tsa 
tsa ram ram, bTsan tin pa, Ye btsan rnam pa. 

Ic is evident that the bTsan can hardly be distin 
guished from the gNan. Anyhow, Klon rdol bla ma, 
in a treatise upon the bsTan srun ma (bs Tan srunt dam 
can rgya smts’oi min grans, p. 14) gives the name of the 
few bTsan who prevailed over the others. One of 
them is: gTsan gi U yug gre mon reputed by some 
Tibetan scholars to be the same as gTsan bTsan 
rdor legs or Ko lon gtsan btsan. Then, gNod sbyin 
tsi’u, red; sKyid Sod rdson btsan; Sum rin gri btsan, 
Kan ka nag gi klu btsan; rTsa la t'og rgyug gin btsan; 
He na bod kyi rje btsan; sKu la Zal gyi btsan. These 
are the so-called 7 bTsan rgod abar ba, But accor 
ding to other lists, the most important bTsan were 
dKar po spyan gcig; gZa’ t’e, green; Bye ba gun rin; 
gNam t’e, white, Yam Sud, red; T’e se, black; Le gu 
lag tin. The characters of these last bTsan are different 
from those of the previous ones. Some of these seven 
deities betray an astrological aspect; such is the case 
for instance of T’e se, known, as we shall see, as the god 
of the year, gZa’ t’e, the t’e of the planets, gNamte, te 
of the sky, but of course we cannot yet say that their 
number had any connection with the seven planets. 
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Be it as it may, we meet here a new class of gods, 
though later included among the bTsan, who are also 
alluded to in a passage of the bKa’ fan sde Ina, upon 
which we shall come in another section of this paper, 
with the only difference that in the text ritii ma pa 
they are not seven, but nine. 

We are here evidently confronted with another 
group of gods which, with a few exceptions, (for 
example fe se), seem to have lost ground in the 
course of time, or to have been identified with the more 
popular gNan and bTsan so that it almost disappeared. 
But generally, as shown by many passages of the 
legend of Gesar, the T’e were located in the three 
regions of the universe: sky, intermediate space and 
underworld. When Sa tam the king of IJan is 
urged by his ancestral gods to wage war against Ge sar, 
gNamt'e white, Sa t’e black, and Bar t’e many-coloured 
appear to him in a dream. The first, as his name 
suggests, dwells in the sky, the second upon earth, 
the third in the intermediate space, (Ian glit, p. 2); 
while the first and the third dwell in a palace among 
the clouds, shining in the case of the gNam t’e and 
black in the case of Bar t’e, Sa t’e came forth from 
the great ocean. Again (p. 34) we read: yar mk’yen 
nam t'e dkar po mk’yen: mar mk’yen sa f’e nag po mk’yen; 
bar mk’yen bar te k’ra bo mk’yen. It is clear from such 

assages that these T’e are in these cases the supreme 
lords of the three spheres into which the universe is 
divided; this makes them the counterpart of the bTsan. 

But under these supreme T’e, there were smaller 
deities: the T’eu ran, which, in fact, the bKa’ fan sde 
Ina mentions in the passage quoted above. The 
T’eu ran resided in the lower spheres of heaven, in 
the atmosphere (gNam Ilha dkar po man c’ad nas /rgyal 
po teu ran yan c’ad kyi/snan srid lha adre “ the lha and 
adre of the atmosphere from the gNam lha dkar po 
down to the rGyal po t’eu ran (may be satisfied with 
this sacrifice) (Ri rab brtsegs mdos, p. 15, published in 
RC, vol. p’i). 

Their character is not defined, but they seem to 
have been above all inclined to do harm, like the 
gNan and the gZa’ (planets): their action can par- 
ticularly be exercised against life, causing premature 
death: teu ran ts’e la rku ba zlog, this prayer is found in 
some texts (rGyal mdos dkar po drug mdos kyi bea’ t'abs 
mdun bskyed, p. 14, RC, pi). The PTY clearly states 
(TOUSSAINT, transl. p. 402) that they harm children. 

The connection of the T’eu ran referred to by the 
bKa’ tan sde lia with the atmosphere is also evidenced 
by the astrological character of their names and chiefly 
from their being the sons of sPu yul mo Gun rpyal: 
Gun rpyal is the god of heaven, gNam. gNam is 
distinct from the mT’o ris, the paradise or rather 
patadises in which the various gods dwell; nor should 
gNam be taken as a synonim of Nam mk’a’, the space 
where the stars and planets are located. gNam like the 
Tangri of the Turks and of the Mongols is the God of 
heaven, X itl! as it is called in the T'ang shu, ch. 196: 
Heaven here, as with the Turks, indicates the deity as 
well as the highest celestial sphere, above all other planes 
and heavens and their very center (gui). This celestial 


god is also simply called gNam gyi gun rgyal (Klu 
abum, p. 103); probably his wife was A p’yi (the grand- 
mother) gnam gyi gun rgyal who by the fifth Dalai 
Lama (life of bSod nams rgya mts’o, p- 181) is iden- 
tified with dPal Idan lha mo: her weapon is thunder; 
she therefore symbolizes the stormy sky. 

Along with these gods the Bon po knew of 
another goddess, of the sky: Nam mk’a’ gyu mdog 
snan srid mdsod: she is called snan srid mdsod because 
she is the origin of the worlds: snah srid, ajig rten ams 
cad kyi abyun gnas (see s Nah srid mdsod p’ags kyi gZun 
dani agrel pa ap’rul gyi sgron me, p. 8). Her otmaments 
are sun, moon and stars; she is the cause of lightning, 
hailstorms, thunder and clouds. 

The athmosphere is like a tent pitched upon the uni- 
verse: “the wheel of the sky is a tent with eight ribs,, 
(Yan glia, p. 7 and passim). The pole of this tent is 
mount Te se, Ti se, the equivalent of Sumeru. On the 
top there is a hole through which the summit of this 
mountain-pole passes. This is the centre of the higher 
plane of the athmosphere. It is a window (dkar k’un) 
and a center, gun. 

This seems to imply that above heaven there is 
the infinite luminous space from which, through that 
very hole, sun moon and stars receive the light; this is 
probably the sPu yul. 

Down below in the shape of a lotus there is the 
earth: while the sky in the vertical division of space 
corresponds to ste#, below earth is the underworld 
(‘og). The first realm is white, the last is black. The 
intermediate space, bar, is of many colours, k’ra bo, 
since it partakes of either nature, Each realm is divided 
into different planes: 13 planes for the sky and 9 for 
the underworld (gnod byed dam sri tams cad ni rim dgu 
sa yi‘og tu son“ all harmful Dam sri went below the 
9 storeys of the earth,,, gSan bdag dregs pa adud byed 
las ts’ogs dam sri glud mdos, p. 18, RC, p’i. This 
intermediate space encircles the pole of the cosmic 
tent, viz. the gyu# drut mountain with nine super- 
imposed planes: ri gyurt dru dgu brtegs (gSen rab rnam par 
rgyal ba yid bin nor bu rin po c’e, p. 2). This mountain 
is guarded by four custodians, similar to the four 
Lokapilas of the Buddhist cosmology presiding over 
a cortesponding point of the compass: their names 
change according to the different strata of the legend: 
in some texts (g&en rab etc.) these guardians ruling 
over the four directions (p’yogs Ia mk’os pa) are a tiger, a 
yak, a dragon, a k’yun (but in some texts the latter is 
on the top of the world: swat srid rtse la; see sNan srid 
mdsod p’ugs kyi gzun dan agrel pa, etc., p. 9). In the 
nuptial songs of Ladakh as well as in the Gesar saga 
(western recension) these custodians are: Sen ge dkar mo 
gyu ral pa can, the white lioness with turquoise mane, 
Bya rgyal rgod po, the royal wild bird, probably the 
k’yun; rGya stag k’ra bo, the piebald Chinese tiger, 
Na mo gser mig, the fish with golden eyes (FRANCKE, 
Hochzeitslieder, p. 35). Then, under the influence of 
Chinese astrology these four guardians became 
definitely: a tiger, a dragon, a bird, a tortoise. 

There was a tendency among certain classes of 
Bon to emphasize the importance of gNam, which 
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once so prevailed that these Bon were called gNam 
Bon (SP, p. 150, Chronicles of the fifth Dalai Lama, 
p. 115) as opposed to other sects; but it is difficult to 
say if we have to see here a chronological evolution of 
the religion itself, as the account of some Buddhist his- 
torians would make us to believe (SP, p. 150), or if we 
are confronted with contemporary and coexisting forms. 

6. LHA. After the introduction of Buddhism the 
Lha have been assimilated with the Devas of Indian 
mythology: but this assimilation is of no help in 
unveiling the essential character of the gods which 
the Tibetans, before Buddhism, called by this 
name. Generally they seem to have been especially 
celestial beings, and more benevolent than other clas- 
ses of demons: they are white as opposed to the black 
bdud (Klon rdol, op. cit, p. 12); but this statement 
cannot be taken as having an absolute value: the 
two deities presiding over man’s destiny and located 
upon the two shoulders, the right and the left, are in 
fact called Lha. 

Many other spirits, which have nothing to do 
with the sky, are equally called Lha, but it cannot 
be excluded that this denomination was partly due 
to the influence of Buddhism and of Indian termi 
nology, viz. that it came about through an analogy 
with the mythical types Buddhism had made known, 
both through the devas of Indian sources and through 
the tien % of Chinese translations and of popular 
experiences connected with them. A treatise (dNos 
grub reya mts’oi c’a lag bsan brian adod dgui rgya mts’o, RC, 
pi, p. 18) gives a list, for instance, of the following 
Lha: P’rag tha, gods presiding over men’s shoulders, 
their vehicle is a k’yun; Ma lha, mother’s gods 
wearing an ornament set with gems; T’ab lha, god 
of the hearth (translated: ¥& # tsao chiin, the kit 
chen-god, in 049 i! & 8 3c #8, chap. 19); K’yun 
lha on a white bull; Nor lha (Kubera); T’son lha, 
market-god; mGron lha, god of banquets; Lam lha, 
toad-god; Zas lha, the god of food; P’yi tha, god 
of the outside; Nan lha, god of inside; aGo lha 
(see S. CH. DAS, s. v.); P’o tha, dGra ha, Ma Ilha, 
Zan tha (the Uncle), Srog tha (god of life). (bSans 
me'od gnam sa snah breyad bdud rtsii sprin p'un dgos adod 
car rgyan, p. 3). 

Nor are Lha so characteristic of the Bon and so 
dominating over other classes of gods as to give its 
name to the Bon religion. This was the opinion of 
Francke who considered Lha c’os as equivalent of 
Bon c’os. The expression Lha c’os is met, there is 
no doubr, in the rGyal poi bk’a’ tai, p. 194, in the 
sense of Bon, but Lha c’os also indicates the bKa’ 

dams pa and their doctrines, as shown, for instance, 
by the following passage of SP, p. 198. Lha fa kya 
t'ub, spyan ras gzigs, sgrol ma, mi gyo ba bzi dan c’os sde 
snod gsum ste Iba c’os bdun gyi bka’ gdams gon mai lugs bzan. 
Anyhow we may surmise that, in a general way, and 
with the exceptions and limitations referred to above, 
Lha are generally supposed to reside in the sky; they 
cofrespond to peavealy phaenomena: such is the case f1. 
of T’og lha or T’og lha ‘od can and T’og Icam ‘ur mo. 
It is clear that the first is lightning itself; the second, 


said to be his daughter, is thunder which : 
lightning. In other cases, as in the Sa gee 
Lha are deities of an indefinite character who dace 
from heaven upon earth as ancestors of certain te 

In general we may state that celestial a 
mena had a great part in Bonpo mythology: becae 
the gods referred to above and the divine ti 
alluded to in the previous paragraph, we know hi 
goddesses of clouds were worshipped: f. i, ‘Prin 
gyi lha mo, Na ro can (the roaring), Grags pa Gah 
(the noisy), C’ar pa can (the rainy), the four Nam 
nam (the goddess of day-break?), the five Lhan than 
the eight ICe ts’ar, fourteen sPrin p’un (heaps of 
clouds), Glog gi sgron bkyag (lightning), aBrug pj 
Ice rdeb (thunder), T’og gi mda’ ap’en (thunderbolt 
Ser bai sna k’rid (hailstorm). (bSahs meod ghan * 
snan breyad bdud rtsié sprin, p. 4). 

It is impossible at present to draw a distinction, if 
any ever existed, between Lha and gNamt’e. The 
Lha were certainly many, divided into many classes 
as many as the spheres of heaven, Bon po texts 
speaking, as a rule, of 13 celestial regions and therefore 
of as many groups of gods. Connected with Lha 
are the sMan. It is difficult to say what really was 
their nature: stan means either medicine or woman. 
The connection between the two meanings is perhaps 
given by the implication that these sMan were witches 
and that they were supposed to be possessed of the 
healing power with which, in shamanism, women are 
not rarely endowed. This seems to be the view of 
R. Stein: but generally sMan may be a honorific form 
indicative of the feminine gender and applied to ladies, 
Studying the evolution of the Tibetan onomasticon 
we find different ways of adressing goddesses or the 
wives of the nobility: cam, jo mo, ma gcig ma, abum, 
btsun mo. sMan had the same meaning. It ts true 
that often, as in a passage of the rGyal rabs (p. 54) we 
read: [ha dat smn: “ Gods and sMan,, as if they were two 
separate classes of beings: but nothing pervents us from 
understanding “ Lha and their wives viz. Lha mo,,. 

So in the legend of Ge sar Ne ne is called Lha 
sman rgyal mo, while in the gSen rab rnam par rgyal ba 
yid bZin nor bu rin po c’e reference is often made to the 
Klu sman and to eight sMan mo; these art the eight klu 
mo and are therefore also called klu Icam, pp. 194/195. 

The equivalence of sMan and Cam is proved by 
another passage of the same text in which mention 1s 
made of the goddess of lightening T’og sman, also 
called T’og Ica (ibid.). 

So sMan is the female of any class of gods or de 
mons: there are Lha sman in which the heavenly 
character is predominant, they are goddesses of 
light; the most important of them is gNam sman dkar 
mo whose four emanations are: Lha dkar po, Lha 
stas rgyal, ‘Od kyi lha mo mdaas Idan ma, ‘Od kyi 
lha mo rab tu ts'im byed ma (sNavi srid mdsod pugs 
ky’ gun dan agrel pa etc., p. 11). But, as I said, there 
are also eight Klu mo called the eight lcam mo, who 
are the younger sisters of the kiw: they are also called 
mts’o sman (ibid, p. 12; on mTs’o sman in the Gesar 
saga sce STEIN, Trente trois fiches, p. 312). Sa sman 
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are also known: they are the same as the Sa bstan ma, 
i.e. sa brtan ma, goddesses of earth (gNam sa snan 
breyad, p. 166). But there was a separate class of 
sMan mo, perhaps identical with the Ma mo (Kiu 
mo, sian ino, dan ku sman. Klu abum, p. 43). 

In Lamaism they lost this character, as it happened 
with all Bon po deities, and were included in the group 
of the bsTan srun. (Klon rdol, op. cit., p. 5. bstan ma 
bes gis ni: bdud mo b2i, gnod sbyin mo bZi,sman mo bzi dan 
ben giiis) or in that of the mK’a’ agro ma “ géso mo yun 
drug man c’ad nas ajig rten dman mo (= sman mo) yan cad 
kyi mk’a’ agro tams cad ma lus kyis bskon,,. “ All mK’a’ 
agro ma, from gTso mo yun drug down to the dman 
mo of the world, be satisfied with this sacrifice,, 
(Ri rab brisegs mdos, RC, p’i, p. 15). The fierce aspect 
which is then attributed to them is but the result 
of their originally being Bon po goddesses: we saw in 
fact that the harmful character is inherent in all sorts 
of primeval Bon r deities. 

7. DMu; see above. 

8. ADRE. These are spirits of malignant character. 
Five classes of them at least are known: a) Za adre 
(on which see WADDELL, Lamaism, p. 494, n. 4 
and R. STEIN, Trente-trois fiches de divination Tibétaine, 
HJAS, p. 354);6) God adre, demons causing loss; 
¢) gSed adre, executioners; d) C’u adre, who according 
to the printed edition of the story of Gesar, p. 13, 
are nine: c's adre spun dgu; e) gSon adre said to cause 
material loss, to rob men of their wealth, (Ner mk’oi 
ger p’ran man nag be bum RC, p’i, p. 1). All these 
demons are considered the cause of mortal diseases: 
they are in a certain sense the messengers of death: 
some of their names, as Za adre, C’u adre, seem to 
imply that they were supposed to be the cause of all 
sorts of troubles: if it was discovered that food (za) 
or water (c’#) were the origin of a particular disease 
hatassing a person, it was thought that that food or 
that water had became harmful on account of the 
presence in them of a aDre; the latter was also named 
after the thing to which it imparted that obnoxious 
character, Everything harmful is a adre, is a pattaker 
ofaadre. So inthe gSah bdag dregs pa adul byed las ts’ ogs 
dam sri glud mdos (RC, vol. p’i) it is written: “ Dam 
sti abyun po and gSon adre began to run over Tibet: 
during the day they ran over the cemeteries, during 
the night they obstructed the vital air of all sorts of 
beings. Their shape was like that ofa sorcerer. Their 
voice was like the voice of the animals of prey,,.7 
_ 9. AGON ADRE are equally harmful, though it 
is difficult to specify in what way they differed from 
the adre. 

This list is an attempt at a summary classification 
of the divine world; under its nine items entire classes 
and cycles of divine beings were recorded. The 
expression “‘ divine beings,, is not exact; we are in 
fact conftonted with vague forces and entities, of 
whose power and agency men are greatly afraid: some 
of them are well disposed, others prevalently mali- 
gnant. But the danger is always impending that 
even a peaceful deity, on account of some involun- 
tary distraction of the believer, turns harmful, because, 


as a passage of the Ges 1 saga says (Ian glin, p. 17, 
quoted also by R. STEIN, Trente-trois fiches, p. 310 n.); 
Lha yan bdud ran yin pas “gods are also demons.,,. 

Another classification of deities quite independent 
of Buddhist ideas divides gods and demons into 
three fundamental classes. gNan, Sa bdag, Klu. This 
division is based upon the three regions of the world 
open which they rule: viz. saan, bar, ‘og: the space 
above, the intermediate space and the underworld, 
already referred to. 

I. GNAN Generally it is said that the gNan reside 
in the space above: the Sa bdag in the har snan, the 
Klu under the earth. But this demarcation is far from 
being so rigid. , 

As a matter of fact the gNan have no fixed place; 
they ate to be found everywhere, the :dwell in the 
supreme spheres, in the intermediate space and upon 
earth. We read in the Klu abum, p. 38; “the fore- 
most of the gNan of the supreme sphere is sPar ba 
dun mgo gyui t’or tsug; but it is not said that he 
does not stay in places other than heaven; sTen gfian 
white, gNan of the sun, gNan of the moon,”” gNan 
of the stars, g Nan of the planets, gNan of the rainbow, 
gNan of the clouds, gNan of mud, gNan of the wind, 
and many others endless as space; on earth they stay 
in the intermediate space; they are endless as the sky, 
they dwell in the mountains, snowy mountains, in the 
rocks and slates, in trees, woods, in the soil, in waters,,. 
Moreover in the text published by Laufer the dif- 
ference between gNan, Sa bdag and Klu is chiefly 
based upon the difference of the elements, or objects 
in which they dwell. The tripartite division of the 
Klu abum is here forgotten: we find there Klu living 
in springs, Sa bdag in four kinds of earth and gNan 
in stones and trees (LAUFER, p. 33). In the nuptial 
songs of Ladakh (n. KX) published by Francke, 
there are four classes of gNan: gNan of sun and moon 
in the blue zenith, gNan of wind in high rocks, the 
hurting (mss. [dab or brdabs) gNan, in the ocean, the 
roaring gNan of running water. The Klu abum 
contains a list (p. 75 b) of gNan which betrays its 
composite character and points therefore to a later date 
of compilation. It has certainly been arranged when 
Bon po had already been influenced by Buddhist ideas, 
as shown by such names as Ratnaketu, Keturatna, 
rTse Ina (Pancasikha), Other gNan are fictitious like 
those corresponding to the four elements. Their chief 
is sPar ba dun mgo gyui t’or ¢’sugs. 


Ra tna ke tu (gNan rgyal po). 

K’ra_bo ru skyogs (gNan rgyal po). 

’U sdon dgras po (gNan rgyal po). 

Dun lus mgo_ man (gNan rgyal po). 

Gon snon (gNan re). 

A adred de (gNan rgyal po). 

aBrug rgyal sman gcig (gNan reyal po). 

Min po (three, five, fifteen brothers) (g Nan rgyal po). 
Srin mo (three, five, fifteen sisters) (gNan rgyal mo). 
K’yun nag ral c’en (gNan rgyal po). 

Bya nag k’a sprod (gNan rgyal po). 

dBan brgyad (gNan rgyal po). 
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gZu b3i (gNan rgyal po). 

rTse Ina (gNan rgyal po). 

rTse gu (sic, for dgu) (gNan rgyal po). 
Mar rtin ham pa. 

rDo sfin rin pa. 

Grags can dar rgyal. 

T’og tog ser spyan. 

Na Sen eta ib: 

K’a sbyan rgyal. 

Ya ts’a tog abebs. 

Ke tu ra tna. 

sTon dal c’en. 

K’ri rje stog geod. 

rLun giian north (green). 

C’u giian west (red). 
Me giian south (blue). 

Sin gfian east (white). 

Ni giian 

Zila giian } east 

gZa’ gfian j 

sTon gsum kun k’yab. 

gNam giian white 

Bar giian many-coloured C’u giian mor ba 


Sa giian yellow Gans giian 
Brag giian Zag pa gYa’ gan 
Sa gfian ston c’en Nags gihan 


According to some texts (bSans me’od gnam sa snah 
breyad bdud rtsii sprin, RC, pi, p. 3), there are four kinds 
of big gNan and 3000 of minor gNan. _ 

Their principal classes are: gNam gNan (of the 
sky) gYu abrug; Gans g. (of the snowy mountains) 
Dun sen (the lion white as a conch-shell); mTs’o g. 
(of the lakes), 1Con mo (the frog); Brag g. (of the 
rocks), gSer spreu (the golden monkey); Sin g. (of 
wood), gZi brjid (the resplendent); Lam g. (of the 
roads), gSer sbrul (the golden snake); 13 kinds of 
aBrog gfian, gNan rje Gon snon; Sar g. (of East) 
Byi ba stag rtse; Lho g. (of South) gYu rtse; Nub g. 
(of West) 1Cags rtse; Byan g. (of North) gSer mgo; 
gNan rGan de pa; Ma sansg. 

The general character of the gNan is harmfulness. 
They are the cause of diseases: many of them ate there- 
fore called nad kyi rgyal po, nad kyi rgyal mo “ kings or 
queens of diseases,, (bDud mo k’rag ral can gyi mdos, 
RC, p’i, p. 2). Their name is connected with fies pa, 
“ offence, evil,, non pa (n+ ya tags = fi; for examples 
sce LOERBER, Morphology of the Tibetan language, p. 123). 
But gNan is homophone with giien “ friend and helper,,; 
this fact permits the name giian to be pronounced 
with no danger of evoking the spirit it designs. 

IJ. SA BDAG. It is difficult to draw a distinction 
between the gNan and the Sa bdag, because while the 
place upon which the Sa bdag rule is the earth, the 
gNan, as we know, can dwell everywhere. The im- 
materiality of the abode of the gNan suggested the 
idea that they can change their dwelling, or that 
they can easily shift from one place to another; on 
the contrary the Sa bdag are bound to that particu- 
lar piece of soil over which they preside. Moreover 
while in the gNan the harmful and malignant aspect 


predominates, the Sa bdag are r indi 
in the sense that they can equilly oun ee 
They become dangerous only when offended or ih ; 
a mistake has been committed in the petforma . 
of the liturgy intended to propitiate them. The have 
therefore the same character as the Kly, There is ae 
place upon earth which is not presided over by hen 
they are the masters of the soil: man is therefore thes 
subject: every human work is accomplished in thei 
domain. . 
They rule over the mysterious connection which 
binds men to a special part of the soil, be it the 
village, the house or a part of the house. When one 
changes one’s dwelling-place the Propitiation of the 
new Sa bdag is the most important act to be perfor, 
med: no work in the fields can be undertaken no 
building begun without the consent of the Sa bda 
of the place. Ic is therefore evident that these Sa bda 
are numberless. Still, certain books like the Kla 
gbum (p. 764), contain an attempt at enumerating the 
Most important of them. 


Four kings of the Sa bdag. 

Four ministers (blon) of the kings of the Sa bdag. 

tGod mjug the officer (sa bdag gi sna), 

Lag c’en. 

rTsan i (sa bdag gi rgyal po) (LAUFER, Siibngedichte, 
p. 32). 

Lha mo bstan ma (called rgyal po, but she is the 
goddess of earth). 

tTsan kun p’ye bo. 

gSer gyi rus sbal. 

Lo lha T’e se. 

mDeu t’'un ma (sa bdag btsun mo). 

gTsan kun (sa bdag blon po) (LAUEER, ibid, rTsan kur). 

Hal k’yi nag po. 

gNam k’ri brtan. 

sTon k’ri gtsug. 

sTon gsum kun k’yab. 

Lus dnos po med par lag pa p’yogs bzir rkyon pa. 

sTon c’en k’yab pa. 

sTag, tawney (Sa bdag of the East). 

gYu abrug, blue (Sa bdag of South). 

aP’ran, black (Sa bdag of West). 

Bya, red (Sa bdag of North). 


If we have to judge from this list it seems that 
some of these Sa bdag were something more than the 
£Zi bdag supposed to rule over a limited area, a rock, 
a ford, a mountain pass, the land were a village or 
a house are built. Though, now-a-days, the word Sa 
bdag is generally taken in the sense of gi bdag, lord 
of a particular spot, the list of che Klu gbum gives the 
Sa bdag a higher rank; in fact it includes among 
them some gods of Indian or Chinese origin, thus 
betraying its later age of compilation. In fact we 
meet here the cosmic tortoise gser gyi rus shal, the 
T’e se, god of year, and rTsan kun of which we shall 
speak later on: sTon gsun k’yab seems to be imagined 
after the Tibetans became acquainted with Indian 
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ology (trisdbasra - lokadbatu); even Ts’ans pa = 
aa Creded among the Sa bdag Cae 
Siihugedichte, p. 32). In later times, after the victory 
of Buddhism, these great Sa bdag fell into oblivion 
or were given the rank of bTsan or gNan: only the 
Sa bdag = gzi bdag remained. 

JI. The KLu do not present a great difficulty: 
their element is water: therefore they abide in springs, 
wells, rivers, oceans, but generally their home is the 
underworld. Like the Sa bdag they are generally in- 
different: or rather some classes of them are good and 
others bad. One should know how to avoid their 
wrath and how to propitiate them. Since Buddhism 
gave a large part to ndga worship, through Buddhism 
a great many Indian ideas about ndgas crept into 
the Bon cult of the Klu. It is therefore not always 
easy to distinguish what is purely Tibetan and what 
is due to Buddhist influence. 

Lamaism could not in fact dispense with the 
cult of those entities; they were so deeply rooted that 
any attempt at opposing them would prove ineffective; 
it would have been even unconceivable, since Bud- 
dhism could not disregard those powers in which 
people believed, to whose agency calamities befalling 
men and cattle were attributed and the control of 
whose will it was a duty of Lamaism to ensure; it the- 
tefore happened that, though belonging to religious 
ideas for which Lamaism had no sympathy and which 
on the contrary it fought, they became the object of 
a complicated liturgy. 

_ The consequence was that these cycles of Sa bdag, 
gNan and Klu were never closed in Lamaism. The 
cycle of Sa bdag and Klu is, in fact, always open to 
new recruits, It was enriched by continuous acquisitions 
according as Lamaism came in contact with other 
peoples, became aware of their religious experiences 
and tried to adapt them to its conceptions: in this 
way, prebuddhistic cults were given a garb of or- 
thodoxy which allowed the maintenance of deities 
and demons who in fact had nothing in common 
with Buddhism or were even repugnant to it. We 
may consider here two interesting instances of this 
kind: first the introduction into the Sa bdag cycle 
of astronomical gods taken from China, secondly the 
acceptance of Mongolian deities when the Yellow 
Church spread in Mongolia after the conversion of 
Altan Khan by bSod nams rgya mts’o. When 
Chinese astrology entered Tibet, some Chinese 
astrological gods crept into the cycle of the Sa bdag 
and on the other hand many of the Sa bdag were 
Biven a place in the new astronomical scheme. This 
fact is clearly pointed out by the fifth Dalai Lama (see 
above p. 136) who states that Chinese astrology, intro- 
duced at the times of the Tibetan Kingdom, was chiefly 
concerned with the cult of Sa bdag. The pictorial 
Tepresentation of the cyclic evolution of time was 
in fact imagined in the figure of a tortoise, the gol- 
den tortoise (gser gyi rus sbal), upon which the twelve 
animals and the 12 series of the five elements are 
located, as the symbol of the rotation of the sexagenary 
Periods: along with the 12 animals and the elements, 


a series of Sa bdag figures in this scheme, which is 
accepted by the learned treatises on astrology (fi. 
the Vai dur ya dkar po) and by their popular interpre- 
tations as well. The scheme in which the promi- 
nent elements are the tortoise and the king of the year, 
t’e se, can be summarized in the following table. 


N 
Beu abyin 
yellow tortoise 
NW NE 
Dran pai mi bo gSer fia bo 
(hrad pai mi bo) y 
3 
W 5 E 
Han p’an 6 T’e se 
ted bird é tawny tiger 
Q 
SW v SE 
Grub sien pi lin 
(lag pa can) p’ar ma 
S 
gTsan kun 


blue dragon 


This scheme is taken from a booklet even now-a- 
days much used by the popular rTsis pa or astro- 
logers called also dbon po (but see also Vai du rya dkar 
po, p. 442, and bSans me’od gnam sa snan breyad bdud 
rtsii sprin, RC, pi, p. 3). This book which is con- 
tained in the mDo man (M. LALOU, Catalogue du 
fonds Tibétain, N. 149) bears the following title: reya 
nag skad du ar ya pa ra yah rgyad rta. Bod skad du ap’ags 
pa gnam sa snan breyad ces bya ba eg pa c’en poi mdo,?* 

It is apocryphal; the title was already discussed by 
Laurer, Tibetan loan words, p. 428 ff. and by BANG, 
GABAIN and RACHMATI, Tiirkische Turfantexte, Ber- 
lin, SBAW, 1934, who came to the conclusion that 
arya is evidently sanscrit arya, para is a mistake for 
Chinese pa A eight and yan for Chinese yang . As 
to the contents, this booklet has nothing in common 
with the other text translated by HUTH and then from 
the Turkish by BANG and his collaborators. It con- 
tains (side by side with a purely Tibetan, more probably, 
prebuddhistic, list of gods) clear influences of China: 
In some cases this influence is quite evident; fi, the 
list of the eight Pa kua. In other cases the Chi- 
nese origin of some astrological deities is less evident 
but equally certain. Let us begin with the four ani- 
mals located in the four directions of the compass: 
tiger, dragon, bird, tortoise: these correspond to the 
green dragon, spring: red bird, summer; white tiger, 
autumm: black tortoise, winter (in the Turkish text: 
black snake) of Chinese folklore. The infAuence 
of Chinese astrology is clear: the k’yun or the yak 
of the aboriginal and older group of four cele- 
stial animals have disappeared. The position of 
the animals differs between the two texts: in the 
Turkish document we have: East-dragon, West-tiger, 
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South-bird, North-snake, but in our text the cycle be- 
gins with the tiger East and continues with the dragon 
South, as in the list of the Sa bdag (given above) etc. 
The names of the principal Sa bdag of the cycle seem 
to point to the same Chinese influence. We have a 
central deity, T’e se, which we have already met; but on 
eight points of the compass other beings are placed. 

The astronomical character of T’e se is clearly 
shown by the designation of “god of the year,, lo 
Iba ¢'e se which appears not only in such a late book 
as the Vai dar ya dkar po but also in the Bon po book 
Klu abum dkar po (p. 76 etc.). He cannot be disso- 
ciated from the 360 Gi k’od who represent the rota’ 
tion of the 360 days of the lunar year round the axis 
of the world. That we must speak of 360 Gi k’od 2” 
and not of one Gi k’od as Doctor Hoffman seems 
to believe, is proved not only by the verbal statement 
of a learned lama, Nam mk’a’ ajig med rdo rje, a 
Bon po priest lately converted to the rDsogs c’en sect, 
whom I met twice in Tibet, but also by the fact that 
our sources often speak of a cycle of 360 gods: f. i. 
P’yag len Mar gsan stags spyi spuis agro lugs zin ris k’a 
bskan, p. 5a: Ge k’od sum breya drug bcu bsaii, “be the 360 
Ge k’od purified,,. Then Klon rdol bla ma in his 
treatise on the bsTan srun (p. 14) refers to “the 360 
me’ed ak’or, the 360 brothers,,. These 360 brothers 
can only be the 360 lunar days whose chief; Dam can 
tdo legs, was subdued by Padmasambhava PTY, 
chap. 90 (p. 245 of the transl. by Toussaint); (so also 
Francke, Lower Ladakhi Version of the Gesar Saga, 
Calcutta, 1905-1941, p. 489). 

The fact that T’e se is the god of the year and 
that astrological gods are subordinate to him, points 
to his being himself an astronomical deity, and the 
center of a cycle. We cannot help thinking of 
Jupiter presiding over a cycle of 60 years in India, as 
well as in China: one might be even inclined to pre- 
sume that there is a connection between T’e se and 
A i ai sui “the great year,, a name given to Ju- 
piter ruling over the cycle of 60 years, but the existence 
in Tibetan mythology of T’e, t’eu ran, as a well-defi- 
ned class of gods, or of the Se, so common in Tibetan 
demonology, might suggest that T’e se was an abori- 
ginal god upon which later astrological ideas, hailing 
from China, were grafted, with the result that he was 
identified with Jupiter. Subsequently T’e se, the god 
of the year, was identified with Te se, Ti se, Sumeru 
the cosmic mountain, since this also is the pole round 
which the rotation of the stars takes place (cfr. PTY 
transl. Toussaint, p. 247). As regards the other 
names of the Sa bdag represented on the wheel of 
Time, we are on a surer ground. Tsan kun is Chi- 
nese Jif 51. Chiang chiin, the general, a name for * 
fi Venus. Han pan is Chinese 34 tif “the yellow 
banner,,, in which Bang proposes to see Saturn; ac- 
cording to the Chinese, the yellow colour in fact cor- 
responds to Saturn. Beu abyin is Pei ch’én dt ke the 
North star. Of the saine origin is another god Gap?” 
referred to in the same book. Gap is Chinese chia 
4! or A, according to SCHLEGEL, Ouranographie, 
p. 532, the “6 étoiles dans Cephée et la giraffe ,,.?” 


As to the second point, viz. the ; 
of the cycle of the Sabie in ee 
Lamaism spread among provinces other than Ce s 
Tibet, some of the booklets employed by the ex ntral 
and dealing with the worship of Sa bda aa 
gNan clearly point to the eastermost parts of Til 
as the at het written compilation; from ‘hai 
country therefore these cults were i i 
oficial Lamaism, RE Meee ay 

I refer, out of the many examples which | could 
quote, to the Dam sri gyag ru dgra ajom, of which 
mention has been made above. It teaches how to 
subdue malignant spirits and to imprison them in 
a yak-horn to be then placed upon those cairns fre 
quently seen on the mountain passes. In this book 
the geographical area is evidently limited to K’ams: 
in fact in the East it locates rGya (nag), China, ie 
the South IJan, in the West Tibet, in the north Hor 
K’ams is therefore the country where the liturgy ean 
nected with Sa bdag as expounded in that treatise was 
elaborated. To the same country we have to look for 
the original place of many local gods there referred to 
even if a Lamaistic turn has been given to them by the 
half Buddhist, half Bon po compilers of this booklet. 

Moreover, from a passage of PTY we desume that 
the T’eu ran, often mentioned in the course of this 
work, were deities of Eastern Tibet, K’ams, where 
Padmasambhava, in his apostolic tour, forced them to 
embrace Buddhism (PTY, chap. LX, Toussaint’s 
translation, p. 406). 

When bSod nams rgya mts’o advised Altan Khan 
to give up many of the traditional shamanic beliefs 
of the Mongols, he realized that an uncompromising 
repudiation of the ancient gods of the Mongols would 
have greatly hampered the diffusion of Buddhism: he 
therefore opened the doors of Lamaism to the most 
important shamanic gods and allowed them to enrich 
the class of the gNan and Sa bdag. 

A good example of this process is afforded by a 
liturgic book written by the third Pan c’en lama of 
Tashilunpo Blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses, which boldly 
includes shamanic gods in the scheme of Lamaistic 
orthodoxy: Yul tha p2i bdag-ak’uns sogs la me’od gtor abul 
ts'ul gyi skor ba. Though this work seems to be a 
general treatise upon the gZi bdag dealing with some 
of the most famous Tibetan entities of this class, such 
as T’an ha, it is clear that its chief purpose is to ratify 
the acceptance of the shamanic deities in the lamaist 
Pantheon. Even worship is influenced by shama- 
nism: kumis for instance, peculiar to the Mongol liba- 
tions, is reserved for these gods: it is called: rta me’og 
‘o mai can or rta can: : 

Bloody sacrifices (4a dmar), an evident survival of 
early cults, are tolerated (p. 26). ; 

It is also interesting that among the offerings 
are included the spyan zigs which, as we know, are 
the stuffed skins of animals suspended in the mGon 
k’an of the Tibetan temples and which remind us 
of a similar practice of the Turco-Mongol tribes. 

These gZi bdag include the largest variety of 
local gods: Hal hai yul gyi yul tha kun, p. 8) and even 
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Gengis khan, the glory of the Mongols, is included 
among them: gnam gyi Je mon btsan po yis /dban bsgyur 
stobs Idan cit k’ir sogs [yul lha gzi bdag ma lus pa/gnas 
adir spyan adren giegs su gsol, p. 27. 


4. RITES INTENDED TO SAVE FROM 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SA BDAG 


The obnoxious character of these Sa bdag and 
gNan implies a series of practices and prayers inten- 
ded to appease them: there is no act in life, no work 
in the fields, no building of a house, no fording of a 
river which potentially may not result in an offence, 
even involuntary, to the Sa bdag and gNan. 

These beliefs are a survival of the prelogical concep- 
tion of primitive Tibetans which attributed desease, 
death and the various accidents of life to the agency 
of mysterious forces, connected with special classes 
of demons. 

Since they are everywhere, potentially there always 
exists for men the impending danger of incurring 
their wrath. Civilisation, as related in the stories 
of the Klu abum, is nothing but a continual offence 
to the Sa bdag and gNan: and therefore it im- 
plies the knowledge of appropriate rites intended to 
appease them. 

In former times, we read for instance in that 
work (p. 39 4), when Srid rgyal bu t’en ge po took 
possession of earth and was invested by Ye mk’yen 
with power over the country, there were reasons of 
enmity and struggle. 2 

“When stones in which gNan had their abode 
were quarried in order to make pillars and build 
castles, there was strife with the gTod, lords of stones: 
when trees in which gNan had their abode were cut 
down with the hatchet, there was strife with the gNan, 
lords of the trees. When the sickle cut the branches 
of the fruit-trees in which the gNan had their abode 
and those branches were placed upon the roofs of the 
huts, there was strife with the gZed, the lords of 
the fruitetrees. When in order to build castles the 
hoe dug up the earth where gNan had their abode, 
there was strife with the spirits of the soil and of the 
earth (fs’on). 

“When the hair of the black wild yaks, the Sa 
bdag, was cut in order to make tents, there was strife 
against the Sa bdag, who are the four guardians of 
the door, When upon earth the pure surface was 
delimited wherein to erect sacred buildings (me btsa’) 
or when the earth was bled (in order to snake fountains 
or irrigation works), there was enmity (with those 
Spirits). When those pure surfaces wherein to erect 
sacred buildings were delimited, viz. when me’od 
rten, temples (lit: castles for the gSas), tombs (mnan 
pa) were built, there was enmity with the Klu, the 
gNan and the Sa bdag. When the earth is bled, viz. 
a pond is dug up in order to draw water, enmity 
1s caused; when water is collected in a ditch and 
it is led into the canals for irrigation, enmity is 
caused with the same spirits ,,. 


Even to-day the exorcists ask the Sa bdag to for- 
give the offences committed by men against them 
in their daily works; the sins whose remittance is 
invoked are almost the same as those spoken of in 
the passage of Klu abum translated above (cfr. Sa 
bdag bag abum). 

The wrath of these spirits must then be placated 
by having recourse to appropriate prayers, regular 
offerings, exorcisms, immolation of victims, dedica- 
tion of scape-goats and so on. These ideas gave 
birth to a vast literature, largely apocryphal and very 
often said to have come from China. I refer here 
to a few of these treatises still very popular in Tibet: 
they are generally employed by the fags pa, rtsis pa, 
dbon po, exorcists or astrologers. 

1. U rgyan pad mas mdsad pai tha mo breyad kyi ts’es 
grahs rtags pa. 

2. aP’ags pa ajam dpal gyi gsuh pai Ito nag mts’an 
mai dgra zor. 

3. Ma moi mdos. 

To these texts the small treatise published by 
LAUEER, Sibngedichte der Bon po should be added, since 
it belongs to the same kind of liturgical literature. 

From these booklets it appears that the two chief 
ways of diverting the danger caused by these gNan 
and Sa bdag and generally by all obnoxious forces 
are the mdos and the Ito: though the pronunciation 
of the two words is almost similar, they refer to two 
different things. Sometimes, instead of Ito, the form 
gto is used (for instance S. CH. DAS, JRASB, 1881, 
p- 194, 1. 11). Another similar rite is the one called 
yas (the same related by S. CH. DAs, p. 190, 1. 3, ya 
stag) which we have already seen to be the special 
occupation of some particular Bon priests. The mdos 
are sufficiently known: a description of them can be 
found in WADDELL, Lamaism, p. 464.39  (Cfr. 
also STEIN, Trente-trois fiches de divination, p. 318; a 
picture of them is seen in FRANCKE, Tibetische Hoch- 
zeitslieder, fig. 14; RIBBACH, Drogpa Namgyal, p. 161). 
As regards the [to, a word which is not found in our 
dictionaries, the fact that some texts, as for instance 
the Lha mo brgyad kyi ts’es gras, >” refer to mdos and 
Itos separately, shows that they are quite different, as 
can be seen from the following table. 





Days in which Name Way to avert the danger 


the goddess is | of the 
obnoxious goddess mdos tto 





1, 917,25 | ‘Od | btsan mdos, Iba nar glud gtsan ot black sheep 
zer ma | gsol, rnamt ajon, | to the North 
rgyal mdos 


2, 10, 18, 26 | bsTan rgyal smdos nar glud black sortounded 
ma by at’eb ky:35) the image of a 
stag or of a sheep on which 
one’s own clothes and shoes 
must be hung is thrown ina 
place where four roads meet 


5 rar glud, 5 c’an bu,36) 5 
at'eb skyw with urine of the 
deseased person thrown in a 
place where four roads meet 


3,11, 19,27 | dKar rgyal mdos 


bsal ma 
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Days in which Name Way to avert the danger 
the goddess is of the 


obnaxious goddess mdos ito 


4,12, 20,28 | gDons | gyal mdos nar elud on whichone’sown 
Idan ma clothes and shoes have been 
hung 

$,13,21,29 | C'ar - Applying black stripes 
ap’ebs upon a black sheep, this must 
ma be carried towards the South 
6, 14, 22 gYo a Image of a bullock to 
byed ma which one’s own clothes and 
shoes must be appended; mak- 
ing the image of a horse of the 
cyclic year (Io rte), it should 
be led to a place when four 

roads meet 
Fe 1S) 23 ‘Od | (nar glid) 0°| Image of an ass on which 


¢’an ma| the same num | one’s own food must be hung 

ber as one’s | and then thrown towards the 

own years must | South 

be offered to 
the bTsan 


8, 16, 24 
full moon 


rgyal mdos Image of a bullock, etc., to 


be thrown towards the South 


sKyon 
byed ma 











Ic is clear that a /fo is an exorcism meant to avoid 
an impending calamity or to remove a disease which 
has befallen a man. Occasionally it may be a mere 
formula and in that case the mantra is called a Ifo. But 
generally it denotes a complicated ceremony whose 
essential character however is to be a glud, viz. a 
substitution by means of which the calamity or the 
disease is tranferred into some other things, in other 
words, a ransom paid to the obnoxious demons and 
accomplished by substituting something else for one’s 
own self. This something else is called rar glud: the 
expression is not found in the dictionaries. S. Ch. 
Das under far registers rar glud but he gives it, pro- 
bably erroneously, the meaning of: hoarseness and 
phlegm. But the comparison of the passages where 
this expression occurs leaves no doubt as to its real 
meaning. This yar glud is in the shape of a man 
(mi glud), the man who wants to get rid of that 
dangerous influence himself. Logic here gives may to 
magic: that image becomes a mediator between the 
diseased person and the Sa bdag supposed to be the 
cause of his illness. During the ceremony the image 
assumes a personality: it becomes the far mi, nar mi bo 
ce, “the ransom man,,. He comes to ask for the 
glud (ransom): and this is given him according to 
his request; not the very things he wants but their 
symbols, which according to the magic mentality 
amounts to the same end. In place of the diseased 
person twenty-one small images of him made of 
barley flour and butter are offered and placed upon 
the nar glud. His requests are in this way satisfied: 
and then the /to, as it is now called, can be taken 
over by the Sa bdag of the various quarters: they 
are compelled to do so because, if they refuse, their 
head or their body, by the curse of aJam dpal splits 
into small pieces. 


The Ito therefore does not consist in a mere pf 
ma, but in a ceremony which in some cases Si 
into a short dramatic performance where a dialo ie 
takes place between the exorcist, Ito mk’an and nad 
fiar mi; this implies that an assistant of the cities 
impersonates the far mi and replies for him. This 
ceremony is described in some manuals, as for in, 
stance in the Ban bon stags pa la sogs pa p’a rol ky; bod 
stod byad k’a p’ur k’a bzlog pai Ito (mss. sto) attributed 
to Pad ma abyun gnas.?” 

But in former times a Ito as practised by the Bon 
pos could also consist in the trasfer of the impen- 
ding calamity from one man to another man as his 
substitute. The demons wanted their victim and 
the ability of the exorcist consisted in substituting 
the man in danger with some other person who 
might be one of his relatives or anybody else. An 
instance of this kind is recorded in the DT and 
is attributed to a Bon po priest hailing ftom Bru 3a, 
viz. from Gilgit. DT, fa, p. 75 a: 

There was in bSam yas-thus the story runs-a 
prince called Zi ba ‘od, whose son fell ill: an exor 
cist from Bru Za was then called who employing his 
mother as a Ito caused him to escape the impend- 
ing danger. Six years later the boy was sick again 
and then the exorcist said that the only way to save 
him was to employ as a Ifo a famous monk the 
spyan sna Grags pa abyun gnas. When he came, 
the Ito was carefully prepared by the Bon po, but it 
proved unsuccessful and the exorcist as well as the 
prince of bSam yas died. 


5. GREAT VARIETY OF GODS 
AND DEMONS 


To sum up this investigation of the various attempts 
of the Tibetans at enclosing in some frames the Auc- 
tuating world of their religious intuitions, it appears 
that these classifications do not cover at all the great 
variety of spirits, ghosts, demons, gods in which 
Tibetans believed. The character of these beings was 
in many cases so vague that it was very difficult to 
establish a demarcation between them. 

They were equally supposed to possess some mys- 
terious powers on account of which they were able 
to interfere with the life of men and to influence the 
course of nature. They were generally malignant, 
inclined to do harm; the most important element 
connected with their cult was therefore an expiation 
or a ransom. 

Even the place where they were supposed to 
dwell is not enough to establish a clear distinction 
between the various classes of gods: for lack of 
individuality these divine groups tended to blend 
together. This explains how, licle by little, many 
categories of spirits came under the general designa- 
tion of Sa bdag or gNan. But there is evidence 
enough to surmise that originally there was a far greater 
variety of spirits, gods, demons, than these lists 
eight, nine or three groups could make us imagine. 
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Here are some other classes of demons, record 
of which is made in the Bon po literature or in the 
manuals of the exorcists.* 

aBywi po: they certainly are the same as the bhita 
of Indian mythology. 

Gri po and gri mo male and female, probably sup- 
posed to kill by means of a gri, a knife, or to be armed 
with that weapon. ; 

Sri: they were of various classes; we know for 
instance male and female sri: p’o sri and mo sri; also 
Cun sri, viz. those who cause the diseases of children: 
the baby killed by them, in so far as it is identified with 
the sri itself, is called sri‘u. P’uh sri is the sri abiding 
in the stones heaped up on a tomb: Dur sri is 
generally the sri living in the cemetery; sri causes 
death. Dam sri is of a dubious character (cft. STEIN, 
Trente-trois fiches de divination, p. 331 and foll.). There 
were also sti of animals: a rta sri f. i. is known (Klu 
bsats bla sel c’en mo dat klu tebs p’an yon beas, p. 4). 

Then we know that the gZed were a special class 
of gNan dwelling in the fruit-trees, while the gNan 
presiding over stones were called gTod. 

But be it as it may, the conclusion seems to derive 
from this excursus on Tibetan demonology, that the 
gods about whom we hear in some Tibetan works 
as being the leading gods of the Bon po are far from 
belonging to the primitive strata of Bon po religion. 
Such are for instance those alluded to by S. CH. DAs 
in Journal of Buddhist Texts Society, 1893, part III: the 
five Lha mo gZi brjid mt’a’ yas ma, aGra dbyans 
mdans Idan ete., the five Lha c’en po, the five gSen 
rab and so on and those referred to by me when 
explaining tanka n. 120. There is hardly any doubt 
that these deities were given a shape after the Bon 
religion had greatly been influenced by triumphing 
over Buddhism and are therefore far less interesting for 
getting a glimpse of the primitive religious ideas of 
Tibet than the demons and gods referred to above. 

The Bon po teligion underwent a long evolution; 
its original shamanic ideas and rites, which were 
floating and vague and did not represent a homo- 
geneous unity, but had infinite local varieties accord- 
ing to the different tribes, were first given a dogmatic 
elaboration by a gSen rab of Zan Zun gSen rab mi 
bo c’e, which is a title not a personal name, just like 
muni in Buddhism, 

His was probably an attempt at codifying the 
religious and magic lore of the Bon po in a written 
corpus. Later, when Buddhism definitely triumphed 
and its philosophical superiority was generally 
acknowledged, many Buddhist ideas crept into Bon 
po. The authors of the new changes of the Bon were 
two gter ston who, anticipating that in future the Bon 
po religion would spread, gave a Buddhist shape 
to the Bon (c’os bon du sgyur ba yin; Apology rNin ma 
pa, p. 48). One of them was Ku sa sman pa, a 
contemporary of Mi la ras pa (ibid). Another gTer 
ston, who discovered new Bon po texts and evidently 
with the same purpose, was Bon po Lha abum (ibid.) 
recorded also by PTY (p. 377, transl. Toussaint) 
who is supposed to have divulgated many gfer ma 


concerning medicine, astrology, Buddhism and Bon. 
This does not mean that all Bon po texts were 
handled in that way; many certainly go back to 
the ancient times, though it is very likely that they 
were revised so as to satisfy the new spiritual situation. 
Many Bon po books, just like the gTer mas of rNin 
pa ma pa, are said to have been buried in the times 
of K’ti sron Ide btsan, when this king definitley ac- 
cepted Buddhism. On that occasion some great 
Bon po teachers as gSen Dran pa nam mk’a’ were 
exiled to the frontier, but the Bon po specialised in 
expelling impending calamities (ajig rten ap’ral rkyen 
zlog) buried the books of the nine vehicles. The 
story goes that after seven royal generations they were 
discovered by three acdryas near bSam yas and then 
sold to Bru za gSen Ses rab ‘od, aDar Sa kya mu 
ne and ‘O mati byan c’ub who thought that those 
books were Buddhist. Two of these masters then 
recognized them as Bon po and threw them away; 
but aDar elaborated them and handed them over 
to his descendant gZa’ skyur. In this way the aDar 
bon school originated, which branched off in four 
sections named after their founders: K’ra ts’an abrug 
bla, sNe byed ne gu, Tsan and Na ro bon c’un the 
contemporary of Milaraspa (Apology, p. $7).”" 

These things are here told to show once more the 
complexity of the Bon po problem and to bring in 
a few new data which may give some hints to future 
research, 


6. EARLY GODS AND MOUNTAINS 


The bTsan deserve special mention among the 
ptimitive gods of Tibet. We saw that they are said to 
be lords of the gNan: somehow or other they prevailed 
over the infinite number of gNan. Their premi- 
nence in the world of spirits brought as a consequence 
their prominence in the consideration of men. They 
appear in fact as tribal gods. They were deities 
located in a particular place, generally a mountain, 
in some cases a whole country, over which they were 
considered to preside. The bTsan was the all po- 
werful spirit under whose sway other demons and 
entities were supposed to be. He therefore was the 
patron of the ethnical groups living in that very 
country: he was a ruler, the spiritual ruler over a 
district and its inhabitants. This means that there is a 
connection between bTsan (gNan bdag, as we saw) and 
bTsan po (or bT sad po), the title given to the first rulers 
of Tibet; the bTsan po (p’o), king, was the reMection 
upon earth of the divine bTsan, his representative in 
the human world, the mediator between him and his 
subjects. That explains why in the titles of the kings 
of Tibet the elements bTsan and Ideu, a name peculiar 
to a class of Bon po (see p. 715), are always met with. 

The story of the favours bestowed by K’ri sron 
Ide btsan upon Buddhism and the building of bSam 
yas have therefore a wider implication. The king, i.e. 
the intermediary between the country and the bTsan, 
the controller of the forces ruling all-powerful, though 
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unseen, upon Tibet, having accepted Buddhism, the 
country remained helpless against those demons; 
this is one of the chief reasons of the hostility which 
Buddhism found in its beginnings. This is also the 
reason why there was strife between the old and 
the new religion; the aboriginal deities overran Tibet 
with all sorts of diseases and epidemics. It was 
therefore necessary first of all to placate the national 
demons and this is hinted at by the rNin pa ma legend 
which tells us the real digvi jaya, the triumph of Padma- 
sambhava over the local demons. This meant that 
the country had changed its patrons; Buddha took 
the place of the bTsan, but the ruler equally remained 
the intermediary between his people and the new 
teligious world. That is why bSam yas was built; 
it was built as a cosmos, with its four great continents, 
glin 6£i, and its minor continents, glia p’ran, it was 
surrounded by a Icags ri, the cakravala, as in that projec- 
tion of the universe which is the mandala. It was a 
new world substituted for the old one; it was a rebuild- 
ing of the universe which did not exclude, but con- 
tained as subordinates, the ancient gods. It centered 
round the king who was newly invested by a baptism 
with water miraculously procured by Padmasambhava. 

The localization of the bTsan is clearly shown 
by the names of some of them and by certain survivals 
which Buddhism could not completely cancel. We 
saw that some of the most famous bT'san are connected 
with certain parts of Tibet. 

The twelve bT'san srun ma referred to above and 
who inherited the characters of the bTsan were 
equally supposed to be the patrons of twelve parti- 
tions of Tibet. They were local deities so ow 
rooted in the religious experience of the Tibetans 
that they survived the decline of Bon. In spite of the 
variety in names and iconographic aspect, they have 
many characters in common, so as to appear as dif- 
ferent forms of the same fundamental intuition; as 
it happened in India with the manifestations of the 
Great Mother, Durga, Kali, Amba, etc., these 
Tibetan goddesses are generally considered to be 
different aspects of dPal Idan Iha mo, the Tibetan 
form of Kali. Like this goddess they are supposed 
to appear in two different aspects one peaceful and 
the other wrathful. Their list according to Klon 
rdol (op. cit, p. 55) is: 


tDo rje kun grags nam mk’a’ p’yug mo localized in 
gNam mts’o p’yug mo in the North; 

rDo rje gya’ ma skyon localized in Lha ri in 
Southern Tibet; 

tDo rje Kun bzan localized in La p’yi gans kyi ra va; 

rDo rje bgegs kyi gtso bo localized in Yar abrog mts’o; 

rDo rje spyan geig ma localized in Lha p’u gans ri; 

K’a rag k’yun btsun localized in Jo mo k’a rag 
(between dBus and gTsan); 

tDo rje klu mo localized in Byan stod and dMar mts’o; 

tDo rje drag mo rgyal localized in rMar ri byams 
or rMa ri c’en spom ra; * 

Kon btsun de mo rdo rje, Bod k’ams skyon, localized 
in Bres na ri gdon in Kon; *”? 


bTsan rol pai tdo rje sMan gcig ma in eNal Io ro: 
sMan btsun tdo rje gyar mo sil localized a Jo oA 

gyal in gTsan stod; 
rDo re gyu sgron ma localized in K’ams gyu ri 


The same localization is found for the i 

of Tibet, divided, as known, into jie a 
Leaving aside the sTem, let us consider the seven 
K’ri and the six Legs. The official lists of these 
have been studied by dr. L. Petech,* but it ig 
now necessary to examine them in the light of the 
Bon po traditions.*” These, though considering the 
two lists separately, include K’ri and Legs in a whole 
class, probably in order to reach the sacred number B 
The seven K’ri of the orthodox tradition of the 
rGyal rabs are the seven celestial kings of the Bon po 
(gnam skos lha), while the six Legs are said to be the six 
kings ruling on earth, (sa la dbait po). These kings are 
connected with special localities of Tibet as shown 
by the following correspondence: 


gnam skos gfia k’ri btsad po } descended upon Lha 


»  » TIN 4, 4, yy > ti tgyant’og in Kon 
” » M1 4 ” ” | po 

gnam skos so_ k’ri btsad po \ descended upon Porta 
8 » bya ,, 4, ow J lati of Lhasa 


gnam skos Ide k’ri btsad po | descended upon Sam 
ie » gti gum ,, ,,{ po la in Yar kluns 


These seven kings are therefore divided into three 
groups, each one of which descended upon a patti. 
cular region or, to be more exact, a mountain. Some 
of these mountains are known to us from other le 
gends: Sam po la is the same where gNa ro t’o ti 
descended (or gSen rab according to the rGyal rabs 
was born); so is Lha ri sacred to the bsTan srun ma 
rDo rje gya’ ma skyon. 

In the same way ‘O de gun rgyal (see below, p. 733) 
evidently the same as ‘O de spu rgyal, the god who 
descended from heaven upon earth is said in the same 
sources to be the g#i bdag of Nan po ‘ol pa. Another 
text identifies him with Yar lha §am po, the mountain 
near Yar kluns (dNos grub rgya mts’o ca lag bsan 
brnan adod dgui rgya mts’o, RC, pi, p. 6). This means 
that there is a very strict relation between this god 
considered as the forefather of the Tibetan kings 
and the mountain where his terrestrial epiphany took 
place. He never lost his original character of a zi bdag. 

Tt is interesting to note in this connection that 
though the mountains in the region of Gyantse (Indo 
Tibetica, LV, part I, p. $3) are now considered to ke holy 
places of Buddhism, their original character of sacred 
places of the Bon po is proved not only by their number 
(they are thirteen), but also by some of their names and 
by the tradition according to which Padmasambhava 
was the author of this change; it means therefore that 
even in this part of Tibet, local records have been in¢ 
spired by the theme, so common in the legend of Pad- 
masambhava, of the subjugation by this exorcist of the 
Bon po deities, mostly demons, ruling over mountains. 
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These stories are preserved in the PTY, to whose 
translation by Toussaint we may refer (p. 244 ff.). 
Their fundamental traits should here be recollected 
and compared with other redactions of the same legend. 
Near the Don la in Man yul the goddess dGra tha 
Mu tsa med of Zan Zun tries to kill Padmasambhava; 
changing therefore her body into two mountains she 
tries to squeeze the Indian magician between their 
rocks, but the exorcisms of the guru subdue her and 
she is converted to Buddhism and assumes the name 
of Gans kyi yum c’en rdo rje gyu bun ma, In gNam 
van in Byan the goddess gNam sman dkar mo hits 
Padmasambhava with lightning, then she flies in 
the dPal mo dpal mts’o (RIBBACH, dpal mo dart dpal); 
but this lake is dried up by Padmasambhava, the 
ogtess looses an eye and her flesh is eaten up by a 
magic fire. She is converted to Buddhism and assu- 
mes the name of Sa med gans dkar rdo rje spyan 
geig ma. 

Near ‘U yug the brTan mas try to press him under 
the mountains, but these remain motionless on account 
of the exorcisms of Padmasambhava. The rocks 
of ‘U yug are rolled down upon him, but he send 
them up again to their original place; then all slates 
(gya’ ri), the rocky mountains, the snowy mountains, 
all places where the brTan ma dwell are destroyed; 
at the end the 12 brTan ma, the 12 sKyon ma, 
the 12 Gya’ ma were subdued and became the 
bKa’ srun ma. 

In 'U yug bye ma rdson, rDo rje legs with his 360 
brothers came to meet him; in 1Ce pu Sam po luna 
and in Yar Iha Sam po that demon turned into a 
white yak, huge as a mountain, emitting Hames and 
lightning from his mouth; then he changed his 
body into that of a boy with a white ribbon and was 
subdued. The image of gNan c’en t’an tha described 
by STEIN, art. cit, p. 305, is on a mountain. 

These deities are therefore generally connected with 
mountains, being either the mountain itself or the spirit 
dwelling in it. This shows the sacred character wich 
mountains had in the prebuddhistic religion of Tibet; 
in their inaccessible rocks, in the shining solitude of 
their snowy peaks unapproachable entities were supposed 
to reside. The mountain was therefore a place where 
sacrifices were rendered to the god, who in many cases 
was the ancestor or the patron of a clan dwelling in 
the district. The ancestor of P’ag mo gru pa, as we 
saw, ascended the mountain sacred to a gNan po and 
offered a sacrifice to the god abiding there. The sacri- 
fice is concluded with the theophany of the spirit in 
a rainbow of light; this sacrifice was celebrated in the 
first month of the year. Though it is attributed to 
a mystic ancestor, it is evident that the legend was 
inspired by a usual practice of the clan, shifting to 
the distant past a normal feast of the religious calendar 
of the P’ag mo gru pa. 

_ Though the archaeological exploration of Tibet is 
sull in its very infancy, from the few facts noticed 
by travellers it appears that on the mountain passes 
there exist occasionally megalithic monuments of 
evident sacral character. Some interesting examples 


have been recorded by G. ROERICH.*’ J also noti- 
ced traces of them in the Kanzam la on the border of 
Spiti *? and on the top of a mountain towering over 
the road ftom Doptra to Saskya. Megalithic monu- 
ments, usually called rdo ris, are occasionally found 
in other places: one of them was photographed by 
me in Doptra (rDo k’ra in south western gTsan) 
another one is the center of a great festival yearly cele- 
brated at Po” in Bashahr state bordering Tibet. 
In this case the ritual known to us through the songs 
which are chanted during the festival (dGra tha glu) 
shows that the surface enclosed within a circle of 
stones with the monolith in the center is the symbol 
of cosmos and that the ceremony is intended to assure 
a regular course of the season. 


“On the top of the eastern mountain, the king 
mountain, 

there are sun, moon and stars. 

May the sun not be covered by a storm, 

may the moon not be caught by the eclipse, 

may the stars not vanish!,,. 


There is hardly any doubt that the [ha t’os usually 
seen on the mountain passes and to which flags are 
appended by travellers are connected with this pri- 
mitive cult of the local deity now turned into a Bud- 
dhist Sa bdag. The prayer still recited after having 
placed a stone upon the [ha f’o, when the pass 1s 
crossed, refers to a Lha: tha so so lha rgyal lo. 

After so many centuries of Buddhist rule thinsg 
have not changed very much: the only difference is 
that the mountains are now said to be ruled over or 
to be the abode of a Buddhist god or of a Sa bdag 
converted into a faithful bsTan srun. The Gurla 
Mandhata in Western Tibet is considered to be the 
paradise of gSan ba adus pa (Guhyasamaja); the 
Kailasa, on the other hand, is the heavenly palace of 
bDe mce’og (Samvara); the Jomolhari is presided over 
by a goddess called Jo mo, a form of dPal Idan lha mo. 

So when Buddhism triumphed, these primitive 
deities did not disappear: some remained as the ances- 
tors of the nobility, as for instance in the case of the 
family of Yar kluns or of the P’ag mogrupa. Others 
turned into Buddhist gods and by an ideal conversion 
were given the charge of protecting the temples or of 
presiding over the sanctity of vows. The example 
of Padmasambhava was followed by other saints 
of Tibet whose prominent work consisted in the 
conversion of the aboriginal deities. Their biography 
relates in detail how they subdued these aboriginal 
gods, thus showing that the struggle between the 
old and the new religion lasted for a long time 
and that the aboriginal cults had a great vitality. 
This struggle was often very hard and the conten- 
ding parties, the Bon and the Buddhists, vied with 
each other in magic and thaumaturgy. The fight 
between Padmasambhava and Pe kar was the model 
upon which other legends were exemplified and, as 
it happened in this case, the story gave birth to 
poetical narrations, which are real attempts at epic 
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literature. I may quote the conversion of Bran k’a by 
Atifa, of sKar c’un rgyal po by the bKa’ brgyurd pa 
master sKyer sgan pa from Sans, of Ka rgyal by Rin 
e’en bzan po, of T’an lha by Sab kyi ba ra pa nag 
po of Ko brag pa. 


7. THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND 
AND SOME IRANIAN INFLUENCES 


Let us now come back to the origin of mankind 
and to the stories of the early peopling of Tibet 
according to the Tibetan tradition. 

While the Buddhist official texts speak of the 
descent of the Tibetan people from the primeval mon- 
key, other legends trace out the origin of celestial and 
human beings from Ye smon rgyal po (whom we 
met) born in his turn from the cosmic egg. In this 
way they linked together very complicated genealogies 
which have been summarized by the fifth Dalai Lama 
in a passage of his chronicles and by SP in the 
following way: 


dBan Idan; 

sKyes geig; 

the three brothers of the human generation (mi 
rabs me’ed gsum); 

the four brothers: mGur lha; 

the six classes of Yab lha; from the four wives 
of ‘O de gun rgyal, the youngest of these gods, the 
following gods derived: 


35 brothers 
| 
from Lha from gNan fromtMu from Klu 
mo: 8 Ilha mo:ogNan mo:9rMu__bza’: 8 Klu 
c’en(inclu- 
ding their 
father 9) 


from the youngest of these 35 brothers, sNe k’rom lag 
k’ra, La k’a rgyal po was born. He married Lun 
k’a hril mo; mT’in gi was born: he married Lha leam 
dkar mo; Bod ajons was born (in SP po erroneously 
Por ajod): he married rMu bza’ mT’in bsgril; she 
bore: rGya k’ri lo Zan (SP la zan); the three royal 
brothers and their descendents and K’ri rje giian t’an. 
The latter’s son was A mi mu ji k’ri do: he married 


Srin bza’ 
two sons 


rMu bza’ 


one son 


gNan bza’ Sa mig 
three sons 


in all six sons are born to him; they are called Bod 
miu gdon drug, the six ancestors from whom eighteen 
clans derived. 

In this catalogue there is no mention of the six 
tribes as being descended from the monkey: the mon’ 
key is here ignored. We are confronted with a 
different cycle definitely Bon po. The six tribes in 
this list are given as the result of a long evolution in 
which, without apparent logic, we sce human beings 


alternate with gods or demons; the Mi rabs me’ed 
gsum for instance come first and are followed b 
the mGur Iha. In this genealogy which is a theogo : 
as well, are also included well known tegends Like 
that recording the origin of the kings of Yar Kluns, 
as narrated in the orthodox chronicles, According 
to these chronicles the ancestor of the princes wie 
were to become the rulers of Tibet, is ‘O de gun rg aL 
but he forms with his sons a group of nine aie 
(srid pa c’ags pai Ika den): 


Yar kluas yar tha Sam po Se umk’a’ ri 
Byan gi gfian c’en t’an Tha sKyi §0d Zog ha 
. ; P'yug po 
rGa stod jo bo agyog cen Nod 5 yin gan 
ba bzan po 


Sar gyi rma c’en spom ra — 
Jo bo gyul rgyal cam 


(bsTan srun ma dam can rgya mts’or min grans, p- 148), 
So ‘O de gun rgyal, who already appears in the Lhasa 
edicts as the ancestor of the Tibetan kings, is in fact 
a god, the prominent god of a whole cycle, from whom 
the Yar kluns princes as well as the P’ag mo gru pa 
claimed their descent. 

Moreover we notice the same fact above stated: 
these nine gods are connected with particular places: 
the sacred mountain Yar kluns Sam po the birthplace 
of the dynasty, Byan the northern planes, sPom ra in 
K’ams, Seu mk’a’ ri also in the eastern part of Tibet, 
sKyid Sod near Lhasa; gNod sbyin gans bzan was 
also located in a mountain between dBus and gTsan 
(Indo-Tibetica, IV, part I, p. 48). 

These 9 Lha c’en cannot be separated from the 
4 mGur lha with which they form a group of 13 
deities; the four mGur tha being: Jo bo mc’im tha, 
Jo bo nies sum, Jo bo gya’ span and Jo bo lha beas. 
Beside these gods the twelve sDe dpon sbas kyi srog 
are named, that is the chiefs of the various armies of 
demons and gods.* There is no trace of the later 
attempt at dividing gods into three different categories: 
kings, queens and ministers, as it certainly happened 
after the etablishment of the dynasty. At that time, 
perhaps under Chinese influence, the divine world 
was imagined after the pattern of the human, This 
was the case of the T’e se and his court; the same 
happened with the gods connected with bSam yas: 
five gods: Pe dkar, Mon bu pu ta,dGra tha skyes gcig, 
(see preceding genealogy), brGya sbyin rgyal po, gNod 
sbyin $in bya can; five yum mo: bDud mo ro lans, mDses 
byed, Pad ma skyes, San ti ro zan, gSer gyi spu gri ma, 
bDud bza’ smin dkar; five ministers (blon po): Bya k’ri 
mig geig, rDo rje grags Idan, Srog bdag bka’ yi bya 
ta ba, Bya rgod T’an nag, Pu tra nag po (ibid, p.13).” 

Other stories concerning the origin of man ind 
certainly show forcign influences other than Indian. 
We read for instance in that work (p. 106): “In the 
beginning, existence did not exist; there was nothing 
which could be perceived as existent and there was no 
appearence of which one could say that it was or that it 
was not. From that principle a man was miraculously 
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bom: he called himself, the master of the existence 
(Srid pai bdag po) Yan dag rgyal po. He became the 
master of all things; neither the revolution of sun and 
moon nor the rotation of seasons were yet known; there 
were no houses, no huts, no bad influence caused by 
demons infested the earth; diseases were unknown, there 
were no colours, day and night were not yet distingui- 
shed. Suddenly two lights were born, one was white 
and the other black: they were not greater than a grain 
of sesame. From these two lights two men came 
out; a black man from the black light and a white 
man from the white light. The black man was 
armed with a spear and he was the master of non- 
being, of non-eternity, of killing and of destruction; 
his name was Myal ba nag po “the black pain,,. 
He caused the noxious influences to abide in the con- 
stellations, he created the demons, he was the cause 
that the rain does not fall in its proper time, he 
made lightning and thunder and with them all sorts of 
calamities caused by fire, wind, water, and the 84.000 
kinds of diseases; he inspired hatred which moves 
man against man. Then the sickle cut the herbs, 
the hatchet cut the trees down, gods knew unbelief 
and the mischief done by the aDre, the Srin, the aByur 
the gDon. He caused sudden death and harvest was 
destroyed by winds; horses, yaks, cattle were killed 
by the epidemics which he created. 

“The white man was born from the white light; 
he called himself sNan srid sems can yod par dga’ bai 
bdag po a Zan Zun language: ‘Od zer Idan; in the 
Sum pa language: sNan srid gsol abyor; in that of 
Tibet the country of sPu rgyal: Yod par dga’ bai srid 
pai bdag po). He mitigated the heat of the sun, gave 
the moon the brightness of its light and regulated the 
revolution of the seasons. He taught men the path of 
virtue and advised them to build temples, to copy 
the sacred texts, to make bridges and roads, to respect 
masters etc. Gods were then honoured again, aDre, 
Srin, aByur, Lha ma yin were subjugated. Epidemics 
of cattle disappeared together with the diseases of men: 
trees were not cut down,,. ” 

The importance of this legend is clear. It has 
nothing to do with India: the parallelism with Iranian 
ideas concerning the creation of the god of evil and 
of the good god is so evident that we need not dwell 
upon it. The principle of evil is anterior to the good 
one, as in the mazdaic tradition; both spirits are 
also derived from a being anterior to them, as in the 
zervanic conceptions. 


8. THE FIRST KING OF TIBET 


_Let us now pass to the origin of kingship in 
Tiber: in this case the relation with India is more 
evident. Of course many a tradition spoke of a 
first king as being che first man, like Ye mk’yen rgyal 
po, Ye smon rgyal po, sPu rgyal of whom mention 
has been made. 

But with the diffusion of Buddhism another 
legend spread among the Tibetans and connected the 


origin of kingship and civilization in Tibet with 
India. Since this story gave higher prestige to the 
Tibetans, it enjoyed great popularity and litle by 
little superseded more ancient and aboriginal myths. 
It is therefore not surprising to find it even in the 
orthodox literature of the Bon. That the legend was 
of Indian origin is proved by the fact that it is 
contained in an Indian book, the commentary upon 
the Devatifayastotra by Prajiiavarman (bs Tod, ka, p. $2). 
Buston took the same story from that text. The legend 
goes back to the war between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas fought in Kuruksetra. The king Ripati 
fled from the battle with a part of his army and dis. 
guised as a woman took shelter in Tibet. In Buston 
and in other historical works * this legend is opposed 
to the Tibetan tradition (Bod kyi gtam rgyud) of the 
descent of the Tibetans from the monkey. This story 
of Rapati with all probability is a learned attempt at 
connecting Tibet with India after the contacts with 
Indian civilization had increased; it was certainly 
patronized by the Indian pandits, The lamas who 
concocted the genealogies of the early kings of Tibet 
inserted in the old lists, composed under Bon po in- 
fluences, the mention of an Indian ancestor in order 
to substitue for the native ‘O de gun rgyal an Indian 
ptince. But in spite of their efforts, ‘O de gun reyal 
was not completely cancelled from historical records. 

As to the person of this Indian ancestor different 
theories were held by the Tibetan historians. Some 
of them stated that he was the fifth son >” of Prase- 
najit; others the fifth son of the younger son of Bimv 
bisara; others the son of Udayana king of Vatsala. 

In the chronicles of the fifth Dalai Lama (p. 10 5) 
he is said to be the son of dMag brgya (Satanika SP, 
p- 149: dMag rgya pa ac’ar byed, Udayana). Since 
the boy was ugly, his father afraid lest the prophecy 
of the astrologers turn true, put him in a basket which 
he threw into the river; but the boy was saved by some 
shepherds. When he was grown up, he crossed the 
Himalaya and came to the country of Yar kluns. 
The Bon pos seing this newcomer thought that he 
was descended from heaven and saluted him as their 
king. He was gNa k’ri btsan po, the ancestor of 
the kings of Tibet. 

This legend survives in the Bon po tradition which 
tells that Pandu and his wife Karsna having no sons 
offered a sacrifice to heaven according to the advice of 
an ascetic, .A son was then born to them of very ugly 
aspect: he had the mark of the svastika on his ears, the 
eyes of a bird, hands like those of the goose. His father 
was ashamed of him and shut him in a box and 
threw it into the Ganges. But he was rescued by the 
inhabitants of Vaisali. Once, when he was grown up, 
hearing that Duhéasa, who meanwhile lad ascended 
the throne after the death of his father, was approach- 
ing with a great army, he Aled into Tibet, where, in 
accordance with an ancient prophecy, he was elected 
king.” This legend belongs evidently to a later period 
of the Bon religion, when, after many contacts with 
Indian culture, it had been influenced by Indian lore, 
in the same way as the ritual was greatly affected by 
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the Buddhist and Hindu pajd._ The Bon po legend of 
the Indian origin of the king gNa k’ri btsan po, which 
betrays a knowledge of the Mahabharata cycle, is parallel 
to the Buddhist tradition; the only difference being that 
the ancestor of the royal family is no longer a descen- 
dant from a family in a certain way connected with 
Buddhism, or much spoken of in Buddhist legends, 
but a hero of the Indian epics anterior to Sakyamuni. 
But either redaction of the legend, the Buddhist as well 
as the Bonpo, is an encroachment upon the aboriginal 
story; in it gNa k’ri btsan po has no connection 
whatever with India, but descends from heaven, quite 
in keeping with the usual scheme of the genealogies 
of other families equally boasting a divine ancestor. 
In the bKa’ tan sde lia very important references are 
contained to the first king of Tibet. These references 
having recourse to the well known Buddhist theory 
of the double meaning, the literal and the esoteric, 
clearly betray the two different elements of the story, 
the aboriginal kernel and the subsequent, Buddhist 
loans; according to this book there is in fact a triple 
account concerning gNa k’ri btsan po, the one Bud- 
dhist or esoteric (born from a king) the other commonly 
accepted or exoteric (sgrags), and corresponding to the 
Bon po theories (Bon Ings; born from a Lha) and a third 
extremely secret (born ftom the T’eu bran). Accor- 
ding to the last tradition gNa k’ri btsan po descended 
from heaven and is therefore called gNam lha babs 
“he who came down from the heavenly gods,,. He 
resided in the fifth celestial plane gNam sa rim pa Ina.” 
From the fifth celestial plane gNa k’ri btsan po descen- 
ded upon earth invited by the Tibetan kinglets (rgyal 
pan) who where harassed by the four kings of the 
four parts of the world: China, India, sTa gzigs and 
Ge sar. This is therefore a theophany provoked by the 
prayers of the oppressed; but upon this story the theme 
is added of the redemption of the world overcome 
by darkness and sin, frequently met also in Bon po 
hagiography and chiefly in the legend of gSen rab 
who came upon earth to spread the teaching of the 
svastika and to expell sin. 

KT, ea, p. 7: “sPu yul mo btsun Gun rgyal gave 
birth to the 9 T’eu bran. The youngest was U pe 
ra; from the latter he was born. It is difficult to tell the 
heavy task he undertook. gNa k’ri btsan po was the 
son of K’ri rgyal and of Dri dMu tri btsan. He was 
born in_a day of full moon (fia) and was therefore also 
called Na k’ri btsan po. At that time Tibet was ruled 
over by some kinglets and could not resist to the great 
kings of the four points. Two clever men among the 
three Zan, the four ministers (blon), the six clans of 
male subjects (yab abats) went to search for a lord. 
But rJe skar ma yol sde said: “ There is a divine son 
called gNa k’ri btsan po who dwells in the fifth 
storey of heaven.* He is the chief of the dMu and 
therefore invite him to come,,. 

“gNa k’ri btsan po said that (in Tibet) there were 
six causes of fear: fear of theft, fear of hatred, fear of 
enemies, fear of yaks, fear of poison, fear of curses. 
But rTsibs lha skar ma yol sde said: “ Against theft 
there are reprisals, against hatred love, against enemies 


expedients, against yaks weapons, apai : 

medical herbs, desi curses fees by which 
can be freed, Then (gNa k’ti_ btsan po) ca 
pron cat with the ten things of the dMu 3 on 

The same story is narrated in an * 
(rGyal po bka’ vain p- 18) of the Se L 
Tibet, the mountainous country of the nine eae 
before sPur rgyal, there were six kinds of ace 
first of all the country was possessed by the black o 
gNod sbyin nag po; the country was then called i 
country of the demon (bDud) k’a rag mgo deu; it 
was characterized by the gNan po and bTsan. ‘Then 
it was possessed by demons, bDud, and by witches 
Stin mo, and was called the country of the gods and 
of the witches; it was characterized by the cannibal 
demons, Sa za, the red gDon. Then it was possessed 
by the Klu and bTsan and was called Bod, the coun 
try of the nine parts (glin); it was characterized by 
a white child who walks upon the water (dkar by c’y 
Ia spyod pa). Then it was possessed by the nine bro- 
thers Ma sans and was called Bod k’ams gya’ drug; it 
was characterized by the origin of arrows, spears 
and weapons. Then it was possessed by the six 
Za ram skyes and was called the country of the 
18 chiliarchies; it was characterized by the art of 
riding horses and by wearing eartings. Then it 
was possessed by the 12 kinglets and was called the 
eight Sva ka. It was characterized by the art of 
greeting and uttering honorific expressions. Then it 
was possessed by sPur rgyal rgyal po and was called 
the country of the four wings (r# b2i). That bTsan 
po of Tibet ‘O de spur rgyal came down ftom the 
heavenly sphere as a master of men. From the hand 
of Ts’ans pa derived the nine T’en celestial gods, viz. 
the T’en of heaven, the T’en of clouds, the T’en of rain, 
the nine T’en; it was characterized by the four bro- 
thers, the sons of Val val. One of these princes was 
the father of the six bDal. From them the seven 
sons, seven excellent brothers, were born; one of them, 
Bar lha offended his brother, the seventh, and his wife; 
therefore he was sent into exile by those two in the 
country of sKor Bon Zan po. This is the_genea- 
logy of the Srid Iha up to the time when gNak'ri, 
the son of dMu bzas (gza’) Da me btsun and gSos 
pa was born,, ; 

“This prince gNa k’ri btsan po came into Tibet 
in order to benefit the black-haired people and all 
sorts of beings. While he was in Dog he procreat- 
ed the sons of the royal lineage: the seven gods on 
heaven, the six Legs upon earth, the seven Sil ma 
and the five bTsan po,,. 

To sum up gNa k’ri btsan po is called in these 
legends dMu yi dban po, the lord of thedMu. He 
resided in the fifth heaven from whence he descended 
upon earth accepting the invitation of sKar ma yol 
sde and taking with him the ten things of the dMu. 

As regards the first king of Tibet there are theres 
fore many traditions; some of them are aboriginal, 
others betray an Indian origin and are naturally later 
than the spread of Buddhism. No universal agreement 
as regards the first ruler was reached in national records; 
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this chiefly depends on the fact that the leading tribes 
or families had each their own ancestor whom they 
could not forget and therefore, when political unity 
was reached, different persons were considered as 
being identical, as various aspects of the same entity; 
others did not find a place to be inserted in. The 
primeval king in the Lhasa inscription (cf. DT, fia, 
p. 108 ab) is ‘O Ide spur rgyal; this is the same as ‘O 
de spur rgyal who according the rGyal po bka’ f’ani, p.18, 
descended from heaven upon earth and became the lord 
of men. Evidently he is the same as ‘O de gun reyal 
mentioned above. The chronicles of Ladakh place 
as first ancestor sPu rgyal who is evidently the same 
person. On the other hand the fifth Dalai Lama as 
well as the Sa kya rnams kyi rgyal rabs begin cheir list 
with Na k’ri btsan po and the fifth Dalai lama 
states that ‘Od Ide is the same (don gcig) as Na k’ri 
btsan po. On the other hand sPu gun rgyal is by the 
same author identified with Bya k’ri which is impli- 
citly the opinion of the author of the Sa kya rams 
kyi rgyal rabs rigs since he knows a single Ide# (for the 
usual sfe#), while Ladakh chronicles and Buston dis- 
tinguish between them. This sPu rgyal can hardly 
be separated from sPu yul mo btsun gun rgyal whom 
we already met and is probably related, so far as his 
entity is concerned, with gNam gyi gun reyal the 
heavenly space. As regards this name I think that 
sPu is the same as p’# viz. che upper part i. ¢. of the 
sphere of existence. 

It therefore corresponds to guf, this being the 
middle, but the middle, as we saw, of the cosmic tent, 
viz, the top of existence. 


9. THE HEAVENLY ROPE AND 
THE ROYAL TOMBS 


This descent from heaven upon earth whence 
gNa k’ri btsan po was called gNam Iha bab is accom- 
plished by means of the rope rMu ¢’ag or the ladder 
Mu skas.*? This was the normal communication 
between earth and heaven and the means by which the 
deceased of the nobility, kings and notables ascended 
to heaven. That is why the old kings of Tibet were 
called at’en ba (see S. CH. Das s. v.) though the 
name av’en ba appears as that of a special class of gods. 

It is therefore evident that there is a certain simi- 
larity between these Tibetan ideas and those of the 
eatly Chinese who also thought that there was a 
bridge between sky and earth (see MASPERO, Légendes 
mythologiques, JA, 1924, p. 94) and those of the black 
Tai tai (ibid. p. 9$); it is worthy of notice that also in 
Gilgit, viz. in a country where Bon flourished for a long 
time, the story of a golden chain linking heaven and 
earth has been handed down up to modern times, in 
spite of the conversion of the country to Islam.™ 

As the link between earth and heaven in the ancient 
Chinese cosmology was cut by Chung li, so also in 
Tibet the rope or ladder joining the two worlds was 
once cut in some way and then the two worlds were 
definitely separated. As to the reason why it was 


cut, there were different legends; according to the 
bKa’ tan sde la (k'a, rGyal poi bka’ t'ah, p. 19) the king 
sTon ri ston btsan married two wives rMu bza’® 
and Klu bza’ and therefore there was a struggle 
between the king and his subjects; then the rope 
between heaven and earth was cut and tombs were 
built. This story seems to imply a struggle between 
two religious currents. 

But according to the rGyal rabs gsal bai me lon 
(p. 52) the story runs quite differently. King Gri gum 
btsan po (in Sa kya rnams kyi rgyal rabs: K'ti gum) « it 
says - was possessed by a gDon: he then proposed to 
his minister Lon nam (fifth Dalai Lama, p. 115 Lo 
nam), custodian of horses, to fight with him. The latter 
obeyed and the day was fixed for the duel. The king 
sent to his minister his faithful dog in order to know 
what were his intentions, and the minister, in order 
to deccive his master, said that if the king wanted to 
kill him, Lon nam, he should have tied a black tur- 
ban on his head, placed a mirror on his forehead, 
hung the corpse of a fox on his right shoulder and 
that of a mouse on the left, whirled his sword, placed 
a bag full of dust on a red bull. Next morning, which 
was the day of the fight, the king did so: the bag 
broke and the eyes of the king were blinded by dust. 
On account of the impurity caused by the two corpses 
placed on his shoulders, the two gods presiding over 
him, the dGra lha and the P’o lha, disappeared and 
thus blindly whirling his sword the king cut the dMu 
tag, while the minister aimed with an arrow at the 
mirror upon his forehead, Gri gum btsan was killed 
and the heavenly rope was cut. 

This story certainly has a meaning; most probably it 
has preserved the record of a solar myth and of a 
popular feast akin to those of ancient China in which 
an image or rather a man was hit with arrows in 
order to bring down the sun, ey at the end of 
winter. The symbolic value of the mirror placed on 
the forehead and of the black bandage is so evident 
that it need not be emphasized. 

But according to other stories the rope was cut 
as a result of the jealousy of a husband; so we read 
in the genealogy of the family of gYu tog, the 
famous physician of king K’ri sron Ide btsan. This 
genealogy shows a blending of ancient Bon po trav 
ditions with legends of Indian origin, which, follow- 
ing the example of the kings of Yar kluns, the nobi- 
lity introduced in their family records. But Indian 
influences were not able to cancel out completely 
the primitive strata of the legend. 

In a country -so runs the story - called Pad ma 
siiin po, corresponding to the lotus in the middle 
of the nine lotuses forming the surface of India, a 
devaputra called Dam t’og descended upon carth. He 
was seen by the wife of a shepherd who, admiring his 
beauty, fell in love with him and had from him two 
children: rDo rje t’og abebs and Ses rab gyi ral gri. 
Once, when they were grown up, she left her sons 
to look after the cattle and went to pay a visit to her 
lover in heaven by means of the rmu t’ag, She spent 
seven days there and on coming down she brought 
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to her sons two golden vases. This she often did, but 
once her husband got jealous and cut the rope. The 
lineage of that god spread over India and later 
on, in order to fulfil its mission, it came into Tibet. 

The blending of aboriginal legends with the new 
Indian element 1s not very clever; not only one per- 
ceives that the rMu t’ag has nothing to do with India, 
but the names of the god and of one of his sons point 
to the old Tibetan deity of lightning: ¢’og. 

This rope was a kind of umbelical cord, perhaps 
the rainbow, as SP himself admits, stating that one 
ascended to heaven by becoming aja’ Ius, that is assum~ 
ing a body like the rainbow. 

Anyhow, as already stated, the cutting of the rope 
implies not only a revolution in religious ideas, most 
probably a sect being superseded in prestige by ano- 
ther, but also a change in the disposal of the dead 
in the aristocracy. The story of the cutting of the 
ru fag coincides in fact with the first erection of 
royal tombs. 

Formerly before Gri grum btsan po, the kings 
pulling the rmu t’ag dwindled away in the sky like 
a rainbow and their tombs were stated to be in the 
sky; they assumed a celestial body leaving no corpse 
upon earth, But after Gri gum btsan funeral customs 
changed and tombs were built (rGyal rabs, p. 52). 

A description of these royal tombs is contained 
in some ancient documents, abstracts of which are 
preserved in later works, such as the rGyal rabs and 
the gTam gyi ts'ogs t'eg pai rgya mts’o (p. 124 foll.). 
This text relates: “According to the Yig ts’an rfin pa, 
when Sron btsan sgam po died: 

In the middle of the tomb they made a round hole; 

they placed the body of the C’os rgyal 

on mud to which silk and paper were joined; 

Then, carrying the corpse on a carriage, 

they deposited the body inside the tomb with 
accompaniment of music; 

the hole inside was then filled with riches of 
every kind 

and on the four sides walls were erected ,,. 

The same facts are narrated with greater particu’ 
lars by the dKar c’ag (of bSam yas) attributed to the 
minister mGar; it is there said that the tombs of the 
seven K’ri were in the sky, where they dwindled away 
like a rainbow, leaving no corpse. The tombs of the 
two sTen were in the abysses and in pitchers; of the 
six Legs near slabs of slate; of the eight !De in the rivers. 

The last eight kings erected the tombs in the coun- 
try itself. Sometimes, as in the case of the tomb of 
aBron gnan sde, record is found of three living ser- 
vants being placed inside the tomb itself: that tomb 
was therefore called gSon bead Idem po (the tumulus 
where living beings had been killed). 

These tombs are said to be made according to 
the rMu lugs, the system of the rMu, which proves 
again our surmise that the rMu were a class of priests 
ot a clan claiming to be connected with the gods of 
the dead; they were therefore in charge of funeral ritual. 

If it were necessary we could also quote a passage 
of the PTY (Toussaint transl., pp. 311-312) from 


which it appears that the Bon as stat 
were eae in building me ro (P-7153) 
So also the fifth Dalai lama: “all the seve : 
k’ri dwindled away in the sky with the ae of Me 
ag and therefore there were no tombs,,. When Gri 
cut the rMu t’ag the corpse was put in a copger bes 
(gal) with iron nails; then they threw it in the rates 
but the river Kon swelled up (rlag tw bya ba) a 
the c’u srin Bye ma lag rin took it and offered it to 
the Jo mo; then he took (the corpse) out of that box 
and built a tomb in Dar t’an in P’yin yul. This 
was the beginning of the construction of the tombs 
At the time of the two sTen, tombs (gTam gyi bogs 
Vig pai rgya mts’o, p. 125) were built in slates and clay; 
at the times of the six Legs’ in places between states 
and meadows; at the times of bee eight [De in the 
valleys along the rivers (cft. Chronicles, pp. 11, 12) 
But the account of the rGyal rabs does not mean 
that tombs were reserved to kings only. The exis. 
tence of a class of Bon priests whose work was requi- 
red, as we saw, for building tombs seems to point 
to a large use of funeral monuments of the same 
type as those illustrated by Roerich; but this does not 
exclude the contemporary existence in Tibet of the 
exposal of the corpse to animals, as now generally 
practised, by other classes. 


10. FAMILIES OF HOR DESCENT 


Some families claimed descent from countries 
other than Tibet. One of the most conspicuous 
examples is that of the princes of aP’yon reyas in 
whose family Blo bzan rgya mts’o was to be born. 
Their genealogy is contained both in the Chronicles 
by the same Blo bzan rgya mts’o and in his biography. 
The first has been translated above, I shall translate 
here that contained in the last work since it is an am- 
pler redaction and therefore easier to be understood, the 
difficulties of the text consisting in allusions to facts 
not sufficiently known. 

(Complete works of the Fifth Dalai Lama, vol. ca, 
p- 125); “In the old records of the family is written 
that Dharmapala himself came into Tibet from China 
and that the hermitage where Pe kar resided is loca- 
ted in the country of Za hor. On the other hand the 
statement contained in the rNin mai rtsod by the bla ma 
Sog bzlog, viz. that: the lineage of Za hor of the princes 
of sTag rtse is not from Za hor of India, implies that 
there is another Za hor in China. But both stories are 
a foolish talk with no foundation at all (because Za 
hor is not in China but in India, while Dharmapala 
of Pe kar did not come into Tibet from India). 

“Tf one admits that the hermitage of Pe kar was in 
India, one would contradict the story of the image of 
rNam t’o’ sras in the country of IJar; in the records 
there is no mention of the story of another Za hor in 
China different from Za hor of India. Bhangal in 
Eastern India and China are strictly connected and 
there are many travellers such as merchants etc. who 
cross the ocean with boats. Therefore even Dharmapala 
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having gone in China settled in the hermitage of 
Bha ta hor. Then, after some generations, during 
which his descendents increased, one Dharmapala 
was contemporary with K’ri sron Ide btsan, king of 
Tibet, the same who invited the Abbot (Sintiraksita) 
and the acarya (Padmasambhava). This king built 
in bSam yas the temple Mi agyur lhun grub, on the 
pattern of that of Otantapuri. Since a guardian for 
this temple was necessary the great acarya asked the king 
of the Klu, Zur p’ud Ina for advice. The latter said: 
‘We sleep in winter and during that time we remain 
unconscious; but there is a king called Hu who des- 
cends from a Klu, in the family dMu. He can pursue 
anything as small as a needle, covering in a day the 
space for which a vulture employs 18 days. Such is 
the guardian you should appoint’. Shortly after the 
prince Mu rug btsan po” killed the son of Zan rgya 
ts’'a Iha snan. Then since the great minister aGos 
rgan tried the case 6) he went to guard the northern 
boundaries. Then the great acarya evoked rNam t’os 
sras with his eight horsemen and actually showed them 
to the king and the ministers and gave him orders. 
Then a barbarian (litt. a man living in the boundary) 
called mGon brtson painted that god on a flag as he 
had appeared, and into that flag rNam sras really sank 
with his acolytes. The prince then with the army 
went to gYar mo t’an; Zan Ilha bzan klu dpal coun- 
ted his army which had appeared in rGya zam: there 
were 100.000 soldiers eri hawk heads in the East, 
100.000 soldiers of Grul bum rkan rtse (with the point 
of their feet like that of the Grul bum = kumbhanda) 
with feet of horses and asses, 120.000 soldiers with 
human body and the tail of a mouse, 130.000 with 
human body and the ears of an ass. With such a num- 
berless army he plundered China, Hor and Gru gu. 
The king Pe kar was afraid and Aed away changing 
his body into that of a vulture. But a gNod sbyin hit 
him with an atrow on his wing; so he fell down and 
was caught by rNam t’os sras and led to bSam yas. 
At that time the prince saw numberless ugly beings, 
viz, the messengers created by magic by rNam t’os sras 
and taking them as a model he drew them: this was 
the image of rNam t’os sras of IJan,,. 

“Since Pe kar caused by magic madness and epi- 
demics, the great Acatya compelled him to fly away... 
Be it as it may, the Abbot, the acarya and the king 
agreed in sending a messenger in order to invite 
Dharmapala of the royal lineage of Za hor, so that 
he might come from his hermitage of Hor. Pe kar 
was very affectionate to him: he therefore took a 
self-made image of the ascetic made of turquoise, a 
mask called se abag (‘the leather mask ,,°) and a lion of 
tock crystal and said: ‘ You are invited as a guardian 
of bSam yas; I as a god will go with you, a man’. 
So he went to bSam yas riding a wooden bird,,.© 

All this story does not only show the pretension of 
the aP’yon rgyas family to be of Hor descent but also, 
as rightly suggested by prof. Thomas, Literary text, 
P. 296 it points to a foreign origin of the cult of Pe 
dkar, dPe kar, dPe har. The story concerning his 
flight from bSam yas, of his changing himself into a 


bird and of his having been shot down by a yaksa 
belonging to the retinue of rNam t’os stas was con- 
tained in the legend of rNam t’os sras as it circulated 
in the IJan country. 

This story is very interesting; it is a point of contact, 
as rightly pointed out by the Tibetan writers, between 
the Vaisravana cycle and that of Pe dkar. We are 
here confronted with a theme not rarely met in Central- 
Asian paintings. I refer £. i. to the famous Vaisravana 
crossing the ocean of Tun huang (Thousand Buddbas, 
plate X XVI) in which we see an archer of the retinue 
of Vaisravana preparing to shoot a bat-like demon in 
the air (Serindia, p. 875). The theme is a also a fre- 
quent motif in the Turfan frescoes (GRUNWEDEL, 
Atbuddb. Kultstatten, p. 83 and index), This bird is 
here taken as a Garuda. It is difficult to say if the 
legend is but an interpretation of a painting more 
or less akin to that published in Serindia; the thing 
is highly probable since the Tibetan story, as we saw, 
definitely speaks of a tanka of Vaisravana painted at 
the time of the expedition of Mu rug btsan po, which 
was then brought in Tibet and preserved in the temple 
of C’os lun ts’ogs. But this does not prevent us from 
supposing that a blending between the Vaisravana cycle 
and a local deity of unknown origin and character had 
effectively taken place in Central Asia where Vaifravana 
was assumed to the rank of a patron god. This would 
again point to a Ceatral-Asian origin of Pe dkar. 

We are therefore again confronted with cultural ele 
ments originated in the North-Eastern marches of Tibet. 

In later times a real epic cycle was formed, of the 
same type as the one concerning Gesar, which had 
a literary formulation of its own; in fact the Tibetan 
tradition knows a dPe dkar ar gtad lo rgyus, the story 
of dPe dkar’s tribulations. It is a gter ma, disco- 
vered by Grva bsgon c’os kyi rdo rje (rNift ma pa 
Apology, p. 70). It is an epic cycle, which finds its 
counterpart in a local tale [Jan yul mai lo rgyus, con- 
nected with rNam t’os’s sons; both of them have their 
centre in two cycles of parallel legends, equally cele- 
brating rNam t’os sras’s victory over dPe dkar and 
relating the origin of a celebrated representation of 
rNam t’os sras, who succeeds in overcoming his 
tival and antagonist. 

The story told of the fight between a tribal god Pe 
dkar and rNam t’os sras, from which this god came 
out victorious. Pe dkar appears there as a foreign 
tribal god later imported into Tibet and compelled 
by Padmasambhava to accept Buddhism. But he was 
always considered a bGegs (srog bdag rgyal po man cad 
nas, dpe dkar rgyal po yan cad kyis, bgegs rigs ston p’rag 
breyad Cams cad; gSan bdag dregs pa dul byed las ts’ogs dam 
srii glud mdos, RC, pi). He remains connected with the 
North: byan p’yogs p’rin las rgyal po; his wife is bDud gza’ 
smin dkar “the white pupil of the demon planet,, 
(cfr. Pe dkar c’os kyi rgyal po bskan gso dregs pai sde 
dpon mites byed zla ba gsar sad miiams dgra dpun ajoms byed 
dati dga’ gdon yon tan rgyal poi sprul pad dan bka’ sdod 
bzan moi btsan rgod kyi gsol me’od, n. 960). 

I cannot say whether the connection of Pe dkar with 
this goddess goes back to the early times of the legend 
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and if therefore it represents a primary character of the 
myth; in that case one should feel inclined to consider 
dPe dkar as a planetary god and then, following the 
suggestion of Thomas that Pe dkar is probably 
derived from a Chinese (3 pai, meaning white, as 
Tib.: dkar, “dPe, the white,, to suppose that it may 
correspond to Pai ti & wf “the white emperor ,, viz. 
the planet Venus which from ancient times was 
considered as a symbol of warriors. 

But it is also probable that under the name Pe 
har, dPe dkar, Pe kar, may be hidden the Turkish 
Bag or its derivates. However, according to other 
traditions, independent from the one recorded by 
the fifth Dalai Lama, which has become orthodox 
(Indexes of the bka’ agyur, SP, p. 172, etc.) Pe kar, 
dPe har, is the son of gNam gyi dkar po and Sug 
Icam rgyal mo; he was also called brGya sbyin dkar 
po, and settled among the Hor, garrisoning the 
temple of Bha ta hor and assuming different names: 
gNam lha dkar po, the white god of heaven, Srog 
bdag dkar po, the white lord of life. From his 
father’s name and from his own name, the god’s 
heavenly character is clear. 

The princes of aPyon rgyas claimed, then, a des- 
cent from Za hor of India through a provisional 
settling in Bhatahor. Za hor in India has been dif- 
ferently located. The Tibetans held different opi- 
nions regarding this place: European scholars on 
the other hand are inclined to identify Za hor with 
Mandi (see LAUFER, The Bruza Sprache, p. 29, n. 8, 
where the old bibliography is given) JASCHKE s. v. 
and FRANCKE, Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 65 were of 
the same idea. On the contrary B. BHATTACHA- 
RYA, Introduction to Sddbanamala, p. XXXVI, identifies 
Za hor with Sabhar in East Bengal. The Tibetans 
seem to hold two different views. The dGe lugs pa 
consider Za hor as the birth-place of Atifa and on 
the basis of a very authoritative source, contemporary 
with that teacher, place Za hor in Easten Bengal, in 
the Vikrampur district. 

Tson k’a pa in his Lam rin ¢’en mo (Tashilunpo 
ed., p. 3%, vol. pa of his works) quotes from a hymn in 
honour of Atifa, written by the great lotsiva Nag 
ts’o. This was the Tibetan sent to India to invite the 
famous pandit to come to Tibet. He therefore was 
very well acquainted with the biography of Atifa. In 
this hymn is written: “In Eastern India in a famous 
place called Za hor there is a great town called Za 
hor; in this place there is a royal palace called gSer 
gyi rgyal mts’an (Swvarnadbvaja) ,,. The same infor- 
mation is contained in the biography of Atisa: 
Jo bo rye tha gcig dpal Idan rnam car bla mai you tan c’os 
kyi abyun gnas sogs bka’ gdams rin po c’ei glegs bam, p. 1 
(see also the bKa’ gdams gsar rin gi c’os abyun yid kyi 
mdses rgyan by the C’os rje bSod nams grags pa, p. 3.4). 
Even the fifth Dalai Lama places Za hor five months 
to the East of Bodhgaya in a country called Bhangala. 

So the opinion of the dGe lugs pa is well founded 
since it can be traced to the times of Atisa himself. 
On the other hand the rNifi ma pa and, depending 
on them, the bKa’ brgyud pa pleced Za hor near 


Uddiyana on the basis of what is written j 
of the PTY, “Near the North-Eastern Neda ur 
Uddiyana, in the center of the capital of Za ho 2 

But from this passage no definite conclusion ji 
be drawn. Uddiyana (= Swat) being in the le a 
of Padmasambhava a great kingdom, it is ima ned 
to extend to the extreme ends of India. In re : 
XI, that same text locates Za hor to the Souheas of 
Bodhgaya while Kamaripa (Assam) is placed ¢ 
the North-East; in this case Za hor would roughly 
correspond to Orissa. But this division of India has 
no great geographical value: India is for this text a 
mandala whose center is Bodhgaya; it is a kind of 
miracolous lotus, four leaves corresponding to the 
four cardinal points (Uddiyina = West, Bengal = East 
Kashmir = North, Baiddha = Vaideha = South) and 
four other leaves to the intermediate points, 

So there is hardly any doubt that the dGe lugs 
pa placing Za hor in Bengal are right. The Tibetan 
tradition does therefore fully support the identification 
Za hor = Sabhar of B. Bhattacharya. As to Bha ta 
Hor I agree with Thomas that Bhata Hor is = Bhadra 
Hor, a sanskritization of the name of some nomadic 
tribe located near lake Baikal (p. 299). 

Anyhow it appears that the fifth Dalai Lama 
tries his best to connect his family indirectly with 
India establishing a link between Za hor = Sabhar 
and Bha ta Hor through an early migration of a royal 
ptince from India. But the pretended connection 
with Bha ta Hor was not less ambitious: this people 
in fact settled according to the Mongol tradition near 
the Burqan Qaldun, the mountain sacred to the 
family of Gengis Khan. Sothe princes of aPyon rgyas 
boasted of descent from two places, one of which 
was in the holy country of Buddhism and the other 
the birth-place of an ancestor whom all Mongols, then 
bestowing their favours upon the Dalai Lama, most 
revered. There are also some indications which 
seem to show that this legend was given a shape by 
learned circles which had some knowledge of Chinese 
sources, The name of the Klu whom Ts’ur p'ud 
Ina advises to appoint as guardian of bSam yas is 
Hu: this word is evidently Chinese: iff to protect, viz. 
pala. Though all this legend may be fanciful and 
concocted in order to increase the reputation of the 
family, it is quite possible that the aPyon rgyas had 
not lost the memory of an ancient nomadic origin 
to be sought for outside the border of Tibet proper. 

The example of this family was followed by many 
others which elaborated their genealogies in such a 
way as to claim a descent either from India, the coun 
try of the Holy Law, or from those parts of the world 
which might prove the relationship of that nobility 
with the leading powers of the time. To quote a 
few instances: the Zur pa, a family in which many 
great religious personalities were born, boasted to 
be descended from bDe byed gzon nu (Sanka- 
rakumara) who, on the occasion of the war between 
the Gods and the Asura came down from a corner 
(zur) of the heavenly palace, won the battle against 
the Asura and then became the ancestor of a family 
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which settled in India and then from India migrated 
i ibet. 

ir Za lu pa, as we saw, left in the background 
their pretended origin from a Bon po god, possibly 
thunder, and emphasized their connection with two 
sons of that god who ruled over Persia and China. 
So it appears that lictle by little the primitive records 
of the aristocracy which connected the human lineage 
of the leading families with Bon ideas, were modified 
according to the new religious and political situation. 
In this way many old myths and legends referring to 
particular families and places were definitely forgotten. 


11. THE MIGRATION 
OF TIBETAN ARISTOCRACY 
SOUTHWARDS AND WESTWARDS 


Another important conclusion can be drawn from 
the study of the genealogical legends of the leading 
families of Tibet, at least of those which survived 
after the collapse of the royal dynasty and came to the 
foreground during the period of the second introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, being the builders of the medieval 
history of Tibet; these families as I anticipated above 
(p. 6) generally hailed from North-Eastern Tibet. 
In the records of these families we therefore find the 
memory of a wave of migration of nomadic aristocracy 
coming from the East or the North and litle by little 
spreading southwards and westerwards, subduing the 
aboriginal population and imposing upon it their 
language. This fact is clearly evidenced in Ladakh 
where the Dardic and the Mon element and their 
language, were ruled out by the Tibetan invaders and 
settlers, The same thing happened in Spitiand in high 
Bashahr where Kanawri dialects slowly disappeared 
or in Guge where the Zan Zun language, used as a 
literary language by the Bon po, was equally cancelled 
by Tibetan. 

This nomadic population was divided into clans 
called rus “bones,,: it is the same as the division into 
yasun which we find among the Mongols. 

The names of some of the most prominent clans 
have been preserved. They are contained in a list 
of the bKa’ tan sde Ina, ca, p. 7; this text, referring to the 
five kinds of ministers, records the following clans: 


gNubs — bla ma k’yen man btsan pa 
btsan po de ri man btsan 
k’ri do re mt’on po 
skyes to re man snan 

sBas — k’ri gzigs Zan giian 
k’ti gsum rje stag sna 
zan bier bla btsan 
ap’ags te re bzi c’e ba 
rgyal rta ra stag snan 

aBro = — aBro c’un bzan fo ra ma 
k’ro ma gsum re stig snan 
gtsug sba lha snan 
btsan pa stag ts’ab 
k’ti rje ne Sam 


eNags — giiags k’yim bu bdud kyi rje 
' bal gsum sgra ya mdsad 
an pa ya t’an re 
giiags rgyal Ito ri gal 
K’yun = — ‘yu yar zun ts’e 
yuns rta rin po 
mi rin sos dkar 
mGar = — mgarsron (corr.: ston) btsan yul gzua 
k’ti abrin btsan grol 
btsan sfia sdom bu 
k’ri tog rje a nu 
k’ri sgra zin lun 
mC’ims — mar bier han pa po 
btsan bier legs gzigs 
rgyal gzigs Sud t’on 
tdo rje spre c’un 
sNa nam — rgya ts’a lha snan 
man sfia bse btsan 
ma Zan k’rom pa skyabs 
btsan pa ‘u rin 


aGos = — k’ri_ bzan_yab lhag 
yan gon bla ma 
tha gro 


C’og ro —~ skyes bzan rgyal ma ‘og 
legs sgra lha Idon 
c’og ro p’o gon 
Myah = — myaf smon to re tse gu 
myan me’og rab gzu ‘o 
myan man po Zan snan 
T’u - abrin to re a nu 
t’u mi rgyal mts’an snan 
t'u mi klu man dred 
Ts’e spon — na gad 
se 
A second catalogue has been preserved in another 
passage translated by Thomas, Literary Texts, p. 277 ff. 


in which the territorial and military division of Tibet 
at the times of K’ri sron Ide btsan is contained. 


BANNERS (RU) 


GTSAN 


Supplementary banner: 


FAMILY CHILIARCHY COMMANDER 
fi 1 Man gar 
upper , aBroy 2 Ki dgons | aBro 
side aBro {3 Grom pa . 
: | 4 Lha rtse | 
FAMILY CHILIARCHY COMMANDER 
iswe f aDre 5 Nan ro a 
ae. K’yun po 6 K’rit’a { aDre 
. aGos 7 Gad bkram } 


Under-chiliarchy of sGro. 
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Right wing: 


FAMILY CHILIARCHY COMMANDER 


{ K’yun po 1 Upper Yons high } 
upper | Sans 


side | i 63 Lan mi | 
, Pa ts’ab 14 Pod dkar ( K'vur 
fs Dran cen 
'Lans { a : 
lower , | 6 gNen dkar 
side 1 C } 7 Yel rab 
tgs | 8 high Zom is 


Under-chiliatchy Rif sle bya of Sans. 


DBus 
Central wing: 

FAMILY CHILIARCHY COMMANDER 

| 1 aBrin 1 

Pp’ 4 
vane | Cog ro { 3 been pa \ sNa nam 

| 4 Upper Zom , 

(Ma and { 5 Dor de \ 

lower; Kaba |6sTeajam , Skos 


side | 7 Upper sKyid 
cae { 8 Lower sKyid | 


Under-chiliatchy Bran k’a: Yel Zabs. 


Left wing: 


FAMILY CHILIARCHY COMMANDER 
° gNags t Yar kluns } 
upper, Ts'espon 2 P’yi klun ; : 
side 1 Myan 3 Wan kyan ! Myas 
.SNanam 4Lun pa; 
‘mC’ims 5 gNal } 
lower , Siii ba 6 Lho brag ( C’ims 
side } IDon 7 Nan me 
i_mC’ims 8 Dags po | 


Under-chiliarchy Spran ston Ri bo. 


From the last catalogue it appears that Tibet was 
once divided into four rv: in these there were 17 
families ruling over the 34 (at the end of the chapter 
erroneously 44) ston sde viz. chiliarchies. 

This fact is very important because it shows that 
at the umes of the royal dynasty, there was in Tibet 
a military administration akin to that of the Turks 
and the Mongols. The territory was a military 


entity which was bound to supply, in case of w. 
a certain number of warriors under the responsibility 
of the clan settled in it. ‘ 
The army was divided, just as with the Turk 
and the Mongols, into sections of 10.000, aoe 
100, 10. , 
This army, so to say, was facing south. In fact I 
would suggest that in the above-quoted catalogue 
“1H » does not mean, as translated by Prof. Thomas 
brigade,, but “ wing,,: dBus and gTsan were 
divided into 4 wings, one in the centre, one to the 
tight and one to the left, to which a supplementar 
wing (rw lag) was added. References to these ru 
often met with in Tibetan literature, J quote here 
some of these references taken ftom old sources, even 
if some of them are found in modern compilations: 


bKa’ fan sde Ina 


Id., ca, chapter ka, p. 8 .; 
k’a, chapter 17 


k’a, chapter 47, p. 65 b 
{gyas ru 
| gyon ru 


dBus | pi xu 


. f{ gyon ru 
gTsan ‘tu lag 


pyas ru (f. 1. sTag nag, Safs) 

tu lag (fi. aBri mts’ams, Nan stod) 
dBu ru (f. i. Mal gro, sTod lua) 
gyon ru (f. i. Dvags po, gNal, Lo 10) 


gTsan 


f dBu ru 
dBus { gyas Tu 


Klon rdol bla ma (‘a, p. 4 5) 


, /gyas ru gYon ru (Naf c’u) 
gTsan (ee ru ru lag (Sab agyed) 


'dBu ru dBuru (sKyid Sod) 
| gyon tu gYasrtu (Nam Sod and Lho k’a) 


Biography of Blo gsal rgya mts’o grags pa, vee 
of the fifth Dalai Lama, vol. ta, p. 196): dbu ru, 
gyo ru, gyas ru, ru lag. 


dBus 


From these lists it appears that gYon ru was in 
eastern dBus and gYas ru in gTsan; for ru lag of 
gTsan in some catalogues is substituted gYon ru 
in imitation of dBus. Bue this is certainly due to 
a mistake of later sources because gTsah and dBus 
form a unity and it would be impossible to speak of 
a central wing (dBu) without taking the territory of 
the two provinces as a whole. Moreover the expla- 
nation of Klon rdol bla ma on the second list leaves 
no doubt on this subject; it is therefore evident that, 
as I said, we are here confronted with a southward 
direction of the 4 wings, as we find among the Turks 
or the Mongol tribes. 
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NOTES 


1. See above p. 689, n. 156. 

2. S. Cu. Das, Dictionary, p. 51. I possess two editions of this 
book: one from Derge (sDe dge); the other bears no indication of the 
press, The real title of the work, as it appears from the colophons added 
to some sections was: Bon rin po c’e ap’rul nag bden pa gtsan ma klu abum dkar 
po (nag po, k'ra bo) gyun drun eg pa c’en poi mdo. The references in this 
paper are to the Derge edition. : 

3. The equivalence Bon = Dharma is shown by the following exam. 
ples which I choose out of the many: bon t’ams cad ston pa fiid etc., p. 39, 
ak or bai bon dan tar pai bon ec. 

- 4. Stbugedichte der Bon po. It is from him that civilisation begins. 

5. FRANCKE, A lower Ladakhi version of the Kesar saga. Prelude n. 5. 

6. aDsamn glint gans ti sei dkor c'ag ts’ans dbyans yid ap’rog dgos adod, 


. 64. 
E Gur rgyal Iha mo is che small Kurgyal-tso lagoon under the Pundi- 
gonpa in the plain to the north of the Manasarovar. 

Gun c’u dnul mo is the Gunchu-tso, a saltwater lake without 
outlet to the cast of the Manasarovar. Kawaguchi spells this name 
Kongyu-itso and the guides of Sven Hedin (Southern Tibet, II, 
n. 264) Kunkyu-tso. The Gunchu-tso had been identified by Atkinson 
(Himalaya Districts of the North-Western Provinces of India, Allababad, 1882, 
II, p. 285) with the Arunoda lake of Indian cosmology. According 
to the Shui tao ti kang (Outlines of Hydrography, chap. 22; compiled in 
1762; translated in Sven Hedin, Southern Tibet, I, p. 121) the Gunchuaso 
has an underground outlet into the Tage-tsang po, and hence into the 
Manasarovar. But according to Sven Hedin (Southern Tibet, II, p. 0) 
it is impossible that in 1762 the Gunchuso could have belonged to the 
Satlej basin. On the lake issued from an egg, see J. F. Rock, The 
birth and origin of Dto-mbas Shielo, Artibus Asiae, VII, p. 15. 

7. FRANCKE, Tibetische Hochzeits-lieder, Darmstadt, 1923, nn, VIT and 
XV. The Tibetan text of these songs is being edited by me and 
Doctor Petech along with other popular songs collected in Ladakh, 
Spici and Western Tibet. 

8, Such a myth was not unknown to the Manichaeans; see REITZEN- 
STEIN, Weltuntergangsvorstellungen; Kyrkoh. Arskrift, Upsala, 1924, p. 1975 
Harva, Die religiosen Vorstellungen der altaischen Volker, pp. 110 f. 

9. WENZEL, The legend of the origin of the Tibetan race in Festgruss 
Roth, pp. 70-172. On this subject see Laurer, Uber cin Tibetisches 
Geschichtswerk der Bon po, T'OUNG PAo, 1901, p. 27, N. 11. 

to. EBERHARD, Kultur und Siedlung der Rand-vilker Chinas, p. 79. 

11. Ibid, p. 144, cf. pp. 330 and 332. 

12. THomas F, W.,.A Ramndyana story in Tibetan, Indian studies in 
honour of Ch. R. Lanman, p. 193. 

13. In fact the rGyal po bka’ t’at says: “each clan has its own 
account,,. 

14. I follow the spelling adopted by the fifth Dalai lama in the 
biography of bSod nams me’og Idan rgyal mts’an; there was a great 
variety of spellings of these names in the sources, as it is proved by the 
quotations from the Yig tsa of sPyan sha Lha gzigs contained in the 
biography of bSod nams me’og Idan: dga’, Idont, abru gsum: dgra dat b2i, 
nu bo dpa’ mda’ giiis ste drag tu gsun. To resume, the various spellings of 
the names of these tribes are as follows: se; mu, rmu, dmu; Idon; ston; 
eta, dgra; bru, abru; dpa rda, mda’; nu bo. 

These same stories are contained in a long inscription written by 
Blo bzan rgya mts’o for aBras spuns (vol. tsa, p. 136) (but dpa’ rda for 
dpa’ mda’). This author says that according to the Ka k’ol ma there are 
four clans: according to the Bod k’rit’o Cen po six according to the Ts’al 
pa deb dmar 9 Ma sans, 25 and 12 rGyal p'ran, 40 Sil ma. 

15. But k’ro cu is also the water which instills hatred in the soul 
of the gods when fighting against the Asura See: mK’a agro me Ice 
aber, bKa’ agyur, vol. Ze, p. 330. 

16. According to J. F. Rock the Ssu is the “ancient ancestor of 
a family whose spirit has joined the realm of the gods, and who has him 
self become a demigod ,, among the Mo so (att. cit., p. 45, 0. 2). 

17. Asia Major, vol. I, p. 397, dpal gsas, at’or gsas, tha ok’or, sian ak’or. 
Francke translated; “‘clan,, but if there is no mistake in the text (rus 
Instead of ru) the meaning of ru is: wing. 


18. Ibid., pp. 267 and 270 text (pp. 321-323 transl.), 

19. Francke translates: consecration; more probably Ze! trod, Zal 
bsro means an offering of warm food. 

20, Bon who introduced the service? Cfr. saa bon S. Cu. Das, 
s. v. and the Snan gSen of the rGyal rabs quoted below. 

21, A reference is here contained to the nine vehicles of the Bonpo. 
See HorrMan, Zur Literatur der Bonpo (reprint), p. 171, 0. 4, bKa’ an 
sde Ina, ca, p. 45. But the doctrine of a division of the Bon into a part 
considered as the cause and a part considered as the effect is evidently 
based upon the classification of Buddhist Tantras into hetw-Tantras and 
phala-Tantras (anuttara class). 

22. “A man able to chant,, is a man able to ‘perform a ceremony 
to suppress demons, according to the Mo so (J. F. Rock, art. cit., p. 38). 

23. But gsas raam pa is a god of terrific nature; his voice are 
thunder and hailstorm, Zi k’ro dgons pa kun adus t’os c’og ran grol c’en mo 
yid 6Zin nor bui gter mdsod, p. 23. 

24 Dam sri gyag ru dgra ajom attributed to Padmasambhava. 

25. Quoted inthe biography of bSod nams me’og Idan written by the 
fifth Dalai lama, p. 6 4. spreu dan srin mo las me’ed pa ma sans spin dgu rgyal 
p’ran fii iu rtsa Ina beu gis sil ma b2i beus rim kyis dban byas, Cf. Chronicle 
of the same author, p. 76 6. 

In Sum pa mk’an po, p. 148, it is written: de lar ap’el bai ma sons 
Spun dgu rgyal p’ran iter Ina dan beu giis sil ma bzi beus dban byas zer; “it is 
said that their subjects were ruled over by the nine brothers ma sans, the 
25 and the 12 kinglets and the 4o sil ma,,. The paraphrase of S. Ch. 
Das of this passage is untenable. 

26. The aDre are the Dsa‘ of the Mo so. See the article already 
quoted of J. F. Rock, p. 33, n. 1. 

27. According to Western Tibetan traditions, the gNan of sun and 
that of moon were imagined in form of birds: Bya k’'yun dkrun fii ma, 
Bya fi ma k’yun run, for the sun; Bya mo dkat mo forthe moon. But 
in some parts of Tibet they believed, as in China, in the existence of more 
than one sun. In the Ladakhi nuptial songs 9 suns are recorded, 
Cfr. FRANCKE, Tibetische Hochzeitslieder, p. 35. 

28. Viz. without a body, stretching the arms in the four directions. 

29. In the book itself the title is interpreted in the following way: 

gram means that on the four sides of the Sumeru situated in the 
middle of the ocean the light of the ocean coming up reaches the sky; 

Sa means that in the middle of the ocean there is an island; ftom 
the middle of this big ocean on the four sides four islands burst out and 
appear; 

sNan means the beings dwelling between gram and sa and there 
born, moving, living; 

brgyad means the eight classes of Lha ma srin ruling over them. 

30, On the Gi ot Ge k’od I know one book included in the sacred 
lore of the Bon po: it bears the title Lha rgyal bdud adul. According to 
this book Ge k’od is said to protect the believer from the Dri za in the 
East, from the gNod sbyin in the North, ftom the Klu in the South, 
from the bDud in the space above, from the Sa bdag, Klu and gNan 
underneath, This Ge k’od is the stormy weather, the storm; his weapon 
are in fact hail, snow storms etc. In the said liturgical text he is called: 
Zon Zua smad gyi Iba “the god of lower Zan Zun,, But it is clear 
from many passages that the Ge k’od are also cycle: at p, rr we read 
of the dGe k’od rtsa ba tha, “ the primary god dGe k’od,,, of dGe k’od 
Tha ts’ogs, “the cycle of dGe K’od,,. On the number 366 cfr. also 
Rock, op. cit., p. 39 ff. 

31. Gap is not equivalent in this case with the first letter of the 
cycle of the ten stems: in this meaning we meet in the astrological works 
the expression gab tse 1 <-. The Tibetan form shows that this word 
was borrowed by the Tibetans in early times when the final labial of EB 
was still pronounced, thus confirming the statement of the fifth Dalai 
Lama on the introduction of Nag rtsis, Chinese astrology, at the times 
of the Tibetan kings. 

32. I take this opportunity to give a short resumé of the most im- 
portant passages of this book; they are, as a rule, interesting in so far 
as they show the blending of religious idea of various origin: side by 
side with astrological gods introduced ftom China, there are occasional 
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references to Indian deities, for instance Visvakarman, brGya byin (Indra), 
Kartika ete., though, as a whole, these are in the background; the pro- 
minent part is played by the purely aboriginal pantheon gNan, Sa 
bdag ete. The fact that a king of blacksmiths viz. mGar yug pa is 
invoked deserves special mention. 

The genealogy of the mGar ministers of the first emperors of Tibet 
is not known to me except by the short resumé given by Blo bzan rgya 
mts'o and therefore I cannot say if this family of the oldest aristocracy of 
Tibet had any connection with metal work. This invocation anyhow 
seems to prove that in some parts of ancient Tibet metallurgy was the 
privilege of some tribes supposed to be patronized by special gods as 
was the case in ancient China and among the Turks. 

We find in this book the invocation of the 8 spar k’a (pa kwa) and of 
the twelve animals of the cycle of the year combined with the five 
elements. 

The sa bdag T’e se rgyal po, T’e k’yim btsun mo, Han (in the xy). 
han ni han) p’an (~Han p’an),the son rTen so, the minister gTsan kun, 
the great lama Se Sar, the custodian Se lo “‘sweeping the earth,,, Se’u 
spreading the carpet, Bya ra ba taking care of the horses and riches, Hal 
k’yi keeper of the time, dKar Sam, sBal ¢’e, the blue dragon on whose 
body there are yellow and black lines, the white tiger Han bu skyans 
can; the heavenly executioner, Gap pa god of thunder, Byi lam with pig’s 
head, the god of the moon and that of wind, Bla sdos, the king of earth 
(Sa rgyal); then Sa sman Sa yi bstan ma, Nan lha, rGan rgon the sa 
bdag; Sa zor, Byi lam with a sMan mo, the gNan aP’ar ma with nine 
heads, the nine gods, the five gods kings of earth (cfr. BANG GABAIN, 
RACHAMATI, op. Cit., etc., pp. 60-92-97, n. 7, but in the text published 
by LAUFER, Svibngedichte, p. 32, 5¢ bdag gi rgyal po ni | sa sna Ina la gnas, 
the king of the Sa bdag, abiding in the carth of five kinds), ‘On 
account of this great Ito (on this word see later) of heaven and earth may 
everybody be happy: you, Sa bdag, be satisfied; the great gNan of the 
rocks may not try us, the great Sa (bdag) may not tear us asunder; the 
great Sa (bdag) of water may not overflow us; erratic stars may not roll 
upon earth; Aames of fire fall not upon earth; violent hailstorm fall not 
upon earth. Do not send (you spirits) diseases to men, diseases to cattle, 
epidemics; do not send hail and famine. May the red K’yun shake not 
his wings (and cause wind); may the blue dragon close not his mouth 
(and cause draught); may the yellow monkey dance not (and cause earth. 
quake), May the white fish not shake his tail. The turquoise mouse 
may not bark as a dog; may not the many-coloured boar be agitated; may 
not the black snake shake his tongue. May the brownish yak sharpen 
not his horn, May the young bullock through the hatchet perish not,,. 

The list of astrological Sa bdag beginning with T’e se is the same 
as that contained in the Vai du rya dkar po, p. 442 (I-hasa edition) which 
is but a catalogue of the household and the retinue of T’e se loi rgyal po. 
The differences are chiefly in spelling; rten so in one text instead of 
te so of V.K., se lo sa ap’yar instead of the faulty se lo sa ac’ar of 
V.K,, dkar fam in V.K. is called daughter of T’e se, sBal te is the 
bridegroom. 

33. The mdos can be of various kinds (p’a, rus, spyi, sgos are the four 
fundamental classes; gTsug lag snan srid spyi skon gi mdos c’o ga, p. 1) and 
have different names according to the deities under whose protection they 
are placed or the kind of demons which they are supposed to expel or 
the purpose for which they are meant. The RC contains some dozens 
of treatises dealing with this subject. As a rule the mdos in placed 
upon four square ban rim, basements, made of straw and grass in 
decreasing order; then on the upper basement a mast is placed which is 
crossed by a transverse bar: threads of various colours are then interlaced 
between the arms of the cross so formed. 

This is the Za! yas k’ai, the palace, where the gods invoked are sup- 
posed to reside. In a second moment images of various Sa bdag and of 
the deities presiding over the cycle of the 12 years are made out of the 
zampa by means of the zan dpar, a piece of wood upon which these dei- 
ties are engraved so as to form a mould. These images are then placed 
in the lower basement facing the exorcist. 

From the symbolic point of view it is interesting to notice that this 
mdos is supposed to represent the world: and the mast or mdos Sin is the 
ri rab, Sumeru, the mountain (called also ri rab rgya mdud consisting 
in knots disposed in form of a cross), supporting the sky. The four 
basements are said to be the four continents. ‘On the top of the mdos 
there is the canopy of the mdos which represents the sky of the celestial 
tent with eight ribs,,. It is surmounted by sun and moon, Glin 524 spyi 
mdos kyi zin bris ra ga a syas mdsos,RC,p’i, p.2. In other cases it is called 


ri rab bum pa, the pot, the Sumeru (mK’a’ agro glis bSi srid nai en. 
‘mate Teg Seed 2 nn 
vited to descend (gitgs su gsol). It is therefore a cosmos ehh is hen 
built and upon which the exorcist makes the gods or demons e a 
so that he might controll them. (In fact if they do not compl: to. eval 
orders their heart will splice in many pieces). The cannes bee 

n of the 
mdos cannot therefore be separated from that of the tuc’od rten, th 
stuza: the scheme of the mdos and of the stapa being determined bi i 
same symbolism, This is a fact which may contribute to the studi ike 
evolution of the stpa so well investigated by P. Mus in his Bek : 
Barabodur. The mdos go certainly back to ptebuddhistic tim ba 
fag sna srid spyt skon dos co fa the invention of some of them is attri 
buted to P’yva gien Bon po T’od dkar of Zan sun. The book contains 
some parts which are purely Bon po and belong to the P’yva section of 
the Bon scriptures. 

34. These goddesses have nothing in common with those of the 
Kumaratantra. On the Ravanactantra and the eight ma mo, matrka, see 
Fiiutozat, Le Kumaratantra de Ravana, Paris, 1937. 

35. at'eh kyu, at’eb skyw = S. CH, Das wt’eh kyu “A g ; 
bling a finger which is placed with the ‘raise Pe eee 
Minor Tibetan texts, p. 19; in the text instead of S2gs, image, as in the 
following cases there is gzug (= the tenth part of a slaughtered animal), 

36. can bu “the dough of barley-Alour squeezed or pressed within 
the hand coming out between the fingers given to the ghosts, 5. CH 
Das s. v. 

37. This ceremony is very interesting from many points of view: 
first of all it shows the vitality of prebuddhistic beliefs and practices 
and secondly it sheds a new light upon the relation which Tibetan magic 
established between men and the much dreaded world of their Primitive 
mythologie lore. It is therefore worth while to summarize the various 
moments of the ceremony itself in order to get a glimpse of the ritual 
by which the Sa bdag and their bad influences are warded off. 

I. Preparation of the sar mi. This nar mi can be of three sizes: 
great, one cubit (k’ru), intermidiate, a span (mt’o), small a k’yd. It is 
made with grains of five sorts: its head should be red, the upper part of 
the body black, the lower part yellow; on its head 2§ small images of a 
man made of dough are placed and other 25 in each hand and on 
the back; the 12 animals of the cycle of the year should be placed round 
him: a hundred of mt’eh kyu (see above), k’ott bu, c’att bu (see above), offe- 
rings of food; on the right hand 10 white dots (11a mk’a’) should be put 
then on the head rr yellow dots, on the right hand 10 white, on the left 
hand to black, 10 blue on the back. The same as regards the rgyatt by. 

II, Invocation to aJam dpal so that he may favour with his bles- 
sings the ceremony of the Ito and impart power to the exorcist Ito mk’an. 
Then many gods are invoked. Lha c’en, Ts’'ans pa (Brahmi) on the 
Sumeru (ri rab c’en po), sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokiteivara) on Potala, 
P’yag na rdo rje on 1Can lo can, Kon tse rgyal po on the Ri bo rtse Ina 
(Paficakita, T’ai shan) of China, the men of China (rgya) and Tibet, 
(spirits) abiding in red cliffs, in the depth of the ocean, on the snowy 
peacks, in temples, houses, cross-roads, caves, springs - the golden 
turquoise, the 12 animals of the cycle, the 12 gods of the earth years, the 12 
gods of the iron years, the 12 gods of the wood years, the 12 gods of the 
fire years, old mk’en (4% ch’ien, heaven) the father, old ak’on (hp kun, 
earth) the mother; the eight spar k’a /\ Eh. They are called after theit 
Chinese name: k’yen (4% ch’ien), kam (tk k’an), gin (iL ken), zin 
(Giz chen), zon (JE sun), li (ff li), k’on (Sif) kun), dva (48 tui); the 
nine sme ba (on which see WADDELL, Lamaism, p. 457); the seven stacs 
of the East, the seven of the South, the seven of West, the seven of 
North; the 28 mansions; the eight great planets, T’e k’yim bisan mo, 
the black dog of the sky, the black dog Hal sa bdag, the eight Lha c’en, 
the eight Klu, the four rGyal c’en; the great bkor bdag (dPe dkar), rDo 
rje legs, the Lha srin sde brgyad. 

IIT. The exorcist adresses the glvd kyi mi c’en, glia b2i har mit he asks 
him to accept the 25 small figures of men placed upon the image as 
ransom for the life of the noble man (mi ya rabs) in whose favour the 
ceremony takes places, the 20 dots as substitutes for his clothes, the 20 
rgyah bu as ransoms for involuntary causes of misfortune. — 

IV. Invocation to the effect that there be no mistake either on the 
part of the Ito mk’an in presenting nor on the part of far mi in accepting 
the offerings. : i ra 

V. The far mi replies to the exorcist. He calles himself a nar gy? 
mi bo c’e, “the great far mi,,, he states that he has come to take a ransom 
from the man for whose benefit the ceremony has been undertaken. 


es: in gTsug 
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VI. The exorcist teplies: ‘In your right hand there is the ransom 
for the consciousness (i. ¢. the vital principle) which you want: they are 
eight dots made of precious copper: I offer them to you as a ransom for 
the life of the religious (c’os byed) man; the yellow rgyan bu I offer to you 
as a ransom for the life of the great man. These 25 images of men 
I offer to you as a ransom for his wealth,,. Then prayers follow to the 
effect that all bad influences may be warded off by the nar mi, after he 
has accepted the afore said offerings. 

VII. Reply of the tiar mi: he says chat having come in order to get 
the ransom for that man, he wants the rgyatt bu with white dots and gtor 
ma of flesh. 

VIII. Reply of the exorcist: “Since you have come in order to get 
a ransom for that man, take for his ransom the 25 images of men placed 
in his left hand, the 25 rgyan bu as ransom for his clothes,,. 

IX, The ar mi answers that he wants nine kinds of pure seeds, 
nine kinds of food, 20 small red men, 20 dots of precious copper. 
If he gets all these things he can go. 

X. The exorcist offers all these things, begs the other to accept them 
and expresses the wish that everything turns out well, and every action 
is successful, In this way the exorcist of Ifo is efficient. 

XI. A litany of ghosts pernicious to men and to their limbs and 
a list of the corresponding parts of the gtor ma intended as equivalent ran- 
som follow: Nag pa an yan, Ma bdud p'un sri, Dri mo lag dkar, Srin 
mo (an yan, Ses rgyal srog geod, bTsan rgyal ya ma, K’rag rgyas dmar 
po, Nag po min stin, gSer mo stog gcod, K’ram bdud nag po; each one 
of them causes a particular disease; prayer to the effect that disease of the 
father, mother and sons, all troubles to the house and to the fields, omi- 
nous signs such as that of the crow crying in the night, etc., evils pro- 
duced by exorcists of India, of Zan Zun, brahmans, heretics, all sorts of 
diseases, all dGcgs, Drag po, P’o fia may in this way be expelled. 

XII. The Sa bdag of the four points of the compass who want to 
take cheir Ito are requested to take it and to go away, if they do not want 
it. The gods enumerated in n, XI are notified that if they do not take 
this Ito, their head, by the power of aJam dpal will split in 7 pieces and 
their bodies in a thousand pieces, 

Ic is clear that the text published by Laufer is a Ito - treatise in which 
the efficacy of the rite is emphasized having recourse to an old story. 
At the beginning of mankind the king sKos, the author of civilisation, 
offended Klu, gNan and Sa bdag when he built castles and houses, 
and taught people the works of the fields. Those demons were there, 
fore angry and caused many diseases. A woman expett in casting lots 
was called by the king and she explained the cause of those epidemics 
sent by the irritated Klu, gNan and Sa bdag;, the Ito was therefore made. 
In some places the text uses the same expressions as our treatise: Laufer 
did not always catch the proper meaning: p. 35, vv. 137-151, it is 
always the sorceress who speaks: (You) have been bound by Klu, gNan 
and Sa bdag: you have been bound by diseases. You must be liberated 
from the bounds of the Klu, gNan and Sa bdag; so she said. + v. 154, 
Ito mk'an bon po sied: does not mean, “so viele essende Bon po da sind,, 
but “there ate here many Bon po who can make the Ito,,. « v. 162 “Da 
sprechen die cssende T’an po und die Gefliigelten ,, - “then the maker 
of the Ito T'an po giog po said,,. At page 36 the preparation of the Ito 
is described very often with the same technical terms as in our treatises, + 
v. 257, nams kyi gut rgyal is gNam gyi gun rgyal, the god of heaven. 

This text gives an idea of the composite character of these rési 
books used by the astrologers and exorcists; local aboriginal intuitions 
and practices are blended with foreign ideas, China has certainly exerci 
sed a great influence on this litcratute introducing into Tibet many prin 
ciples and gods of her astrology. In the Dag pa gser gyi mdo tig rgya nag 
shad du: gtsug lag ap’rul gyi agyur résis srid pa which is not a transcription 
but a wanslation: Lbai skad du (a compromise with the Bon po): kon tsi lin 
tsi mir ma rol ma: bod skad du: gza’ skar gsati bai zu rlsi bskol gyi mdos) side 
by side with aboriginal gods like Srin po, bTsan, rMu rje, rMu btsan ete. 
we find the tha Ina, “the five gods of the five elements ,, according to 
Chinese geomancy: East wood, South fire, West iron, North water 
intermediate point carth; turquoise heaven ( gyn’ yi gnam) is the father 
of all and the golden earth is che mother of all (different from lha mo 
brTan ma); the tortoise upon which the universe rests is a magic body 
of aJam dpal; the book is attributed to Kon tse lha yi rgyal po: there is 
mention of the nine vehicles of the Bon po, but the seven planets and 
the 28 naksatra are according to the Indian system. 

38. Cft, £ i, U rgyan Pad ma abyunt gnas kyis mdsad pai dam sri gyag 
ra dgra ajom. 


_, 39 This Bon corresponds to the bsGyur Bon of the Grub mia’ 
fd fyi me lon, JRASB, 1881, p. 191: but the names of the masters are 
ferent. 

40. The image of this god can be seen in J. F. Rock, The birth and 
= of Dtormbas Shiclo the founder of the Mocso shamanism. Axtibus Asiae, 

» P. 85. 

41. The list of the twelve brTan ma (bsTan ma) is found also in 
the Bon po Bar do t’os grol: Zik'ro tos c’og ran grol c’en moi dban gi las byan, 
P. tt, but it is slightly different: gYun drua kun grags ma, gYun drun 
ma skyol; gYun drun kun tw bzan mo (gsan bai yum ¢’en); gYun drun 
bGer kyis gied (abrog c’en ak’or adul); gYun deun srid gcig ma (éa 
med gans dkar): gYun drun dpal gyi yum (k’a rag k’un besun); gYun 
drun tlun mo tpyal (gter cen mk’a’ Idin); gYun drun rlun ma gyogs ma 
(tma ti rab byams); gYun drun bed k’ams skyons (rkon besun sde mo); 
gYun drun sman gcig ma (btsan la rol pa), gYun drun dbyal moi bsil 
(ma btsun k’ug c’os), g Yun dru lo sman (Byan gi tin tin). 

42. Op. cit, p. 19. 

43. aDsan glin gans ti sei dar c’ags dbyars yid ap’rog dgos adod, p. 30 6. 
Perhaps the fact that the K’ri are seven has an astrological meaning. 

44. This mention is very important since it shows that the mythos 
logy of the dGra lha is very complex. There are dGra tha male and 
dGra lha female; in other words we should speak of dGra has and not 
of a dGra ha. In (act there is a group of nine dGra lhas; their names 
are preserved by Klon rdol bla ma in his treatise upon the bsTan srun 
ma, p. 14 6: dPa’ brtan dmag dpon c’en po, sNan grags abrug Idir (roar- 
ing thunder), Drag rsal t’og abebs (lightning), sDan bai stog gcod, 
sKyes bu ran c’as, Bya k’ra ston mi, dGra sman éog rtsal. The last one 
is evidently a female. We notice also that some of these gods represent 
athmospheric phaenomena; others have the aspect of birds. As to their 
number nine it is well known that Bon po deities are often divided into 
gtoups of nine: © i. aGon po spun dgu, T’eu ran me’ed dgu, Ma sans dgu 
ete, See rGyal mdos dkar po drug mdos kyi bea’ t’abs mdun bskyed, RC, p'i, p. 4. 

45. The animal style omong the nomad tribes of Northern Tibet in Sky- 
thika, n. 3, Praga, 1930. 

46. Tucct-Guarst, Secrets of Tibet, p. 22 ff. 

47. FRANCKE, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, I, p. 21 ff 

48. These gods are classified by Klon rdol bla ma according to the 
five-old division of Buddhism: sku (body), gsi (words), t’ugs (spirit), yon 
tan (virtue), ap’rin las (activity). Buc it is evident that this is an addition 
of the learned Buddhist commentators dealing with the old folklore of 
their country. 

49. So also the 13 mGur lha have 32 blon po, ministers. 

50. This legend is followed by the story of the building by the same 
man of a castle and of the epidemics which ensued on account of the 
offences done by the artisans to the Klu; it introduces therefore a myth 
on the rites of foundations. 

$1. Ru pa ti Zes bya ba rgyal po dpunt gi ts'ogs gcig dan beas pa gyul ap'yed 
(agyed) pai ts’e, bud med kyi c’a lugs su byas te bros nas ri k’a ba can gyi ri 
k'rod du Zugs la gnas pai rigs las dri gat na you bod c’es bya bar grags pa yin, 
Cfr. fifth Dalat Lama, Life of Zur t'ams cad mk’yen pa c’os dbyins 
ran grol, p. 7. In Mani bka’ abum, p. 18, the same story is narrated, but 
there is no name of the prince; he is said to be the son of a king of the 
last of the three clans: Sakya, Licchavi and Ri dvags. 

52. BUSTON, p. 123 a: sras Ina ts’igs; rGyal rabs, p. 51: brgyud tra ts’igs. 
Obermiller translates gzugs can sitin pos sras c'un stobs c’utt gi sras Ina ts’igs 
as “the fifth descendant of the youngest, feeble son of Bimbisara,,, 
but I believe that stobs cui is a ptoper name Ksudrabola. According to 
Pad ma dkar po the king who came into Tibet and was called there 
gNa k’ri bzan po was a Licchavi prince. The various theories have 
been summarized SP, p. 149. On the value of ts’igs “‘ number of a 
generation,, (Jaschke) eft. this following passage DT, da, p. 5 b, dam pa 
sgor ni yab dan yum gis kyi sras sna ts’igs su c’en po stag la k'runs. Inthe 
Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 29, sras lita mna’ pai bar pai ‘the middle of the 
five sons,,. 

53. In the Ts’al pai deb dmar quoted in the biography of K’ra ts’an 
pa blo gros me’og, p. 67 he is said to be an incarnation of sPyan ras 
gzigs; for the benefit of Tibet he descends in the family of dMag brgya. 
The place where he appeared is called in different ways by the various 
sources: according to Pad ma dkar po “‘Lha ri gyan,, so also in the rGyel 
rabs bon gyi abyuh guas, LAUFER, T’oung Pao, 1900 (Chronicles of fifth 
Dalai Lama: Lha ti gyan €o); in the rGyal rabs, p. 32, ‘Gar lha Jam 
po, in the Mani bka’ abum: Yar klun tha ri yol pa; in Buston (OpER- 
MILLER, p. 182) Lha ci yol ba; in the Ts’al deb dmar Yar lha sam po. 
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This place is, in spite of the contrary opinion of Klaproth (KoxPrEN, 
Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche, p. 50) is in Yar kluns as one may de- 
sume from the rGyal rabs itself the Chronicles of Blo bzan rgya mts’o 
and S. Cu. Das, Journey, p. 231. But if we are to follow the fifth 
Dalai lama there are three different mountains or peaks of the same range 
corresponding to three different moments of the descent; the reason is 
either to reconcile the different traditions or rather to comply with local 
legends considering those places as particularly sacred: “' from the top of 
the Lha ri gyan t’o where he had arrived, he looked down and saw that 
the country of Yar klun appeared so pleasant as if the qualities of Heaven 
were descended upon earth and that the Yar tha Sam po ri was so 
beautiful as the mount Sumeru embraced by the full moon, the lord of 
candrakanta. He therefore went on the top of the Lha ri rol pa and then 
descended by the heavenly ladder,, (p. 11). 

$4. gNam sa means regularly heaven-earth: but it seems to me that 
sa should be taken in this case as bbumi: stage and that it refers to the 
heavenly spheres 

$$. Out of the nine storeys. Even in ancient Chinese mythology 
the celestial planes were 9. V. MASPERO, Legendes mythologiques dans le 
Chou king, J. A., 1924, p. 29; So also among the Turks, THOMSEN, 
Alttiirkische Inscbriften aus der Mongolei, ZDMG, 1924, p. 31. 

56. Cfr. BusTon, p. 123; OBERMILLER, p. 182, wrongly translates 
“The Bén po priests who came from the Mut-hag and Mu ka declared 
that he was a god,,. The right translation is: “the Bon po priests thin- 
king that he was descended by the dMu t’ag or the dMu skas said that 
he was a god,,. 

$7. rMu tag, rMu skas ate equivalent, cfr. the passage of Bu ston 
quoted above. 

58. CROOKE, Folklore, KKV, 1914, p. 397. 

$9. In the texe wrongly: sMa gza’. 

60. This passage is also quoted in the rGyal rabs, p. 122. 

61. Another name of Mu tig btsan po; on this story, cfr. rGyal 
rabs, p. 134; PETECH, A study on the Chronicles of Ladakb, p. 74; THOMAS, 
Tibetan literary texts, p, 268. 

62. Zal gtso adar gsum dan dga’ gsum bead. This obscure sentence 
refers to the able way by which aGos rGan na so tgad avoided a dan- 
gerous resentment among the subjects as a consequence of the murder 
committed by the prince, at the same timc giving satisfaction to the minis- 
ters and saving the life of the prince. He put the same questions twice 
viz. if a prince guilty of the murder of a subject was punishable and 
by whom; each time the question was formulated in three different ways 
so that the king, the ministers and the subjects in turn aembled (adar) 
and rejoiced (dga’). Mu ru btsan po had killed the son of the minister 
because the latter had forbidden him from entering the room where the 
king was having a council with his father (Apology ritin ma pa, p. $4)- 


63. On that occasion, according to the Apolo fs 
went to subue K’yi tan viz. the Kian of Chins the io a ae 
submission of the frontier by Mu rug btsan po was written b i ay 
tse man (So k’a t’ams cad mu rug btsan pos btul pai fo reyus, Thi aie 

64. Viz. the leather mask of gNod sbyin brTse dmar. Ibid, P. $4) 

6s. This same story is contained in the introduction ae cid 
sNar t'an edition of the bKa’ agyur, the link between the two t : 
being the legend of Pe dkar, which appears in cither cases ne 
introduction has been translated by F. W. THOMAS (Tibetan a 
texts, p. 300); this dispenses me from giving it again. In a few ae 
T would suggest a different rendering: “ basis and superstructure 7 
rten dan brten; rten is the temple itself and brten the images and other 
religious objects placed in it. ; 

“A council of teachers, disciples and the religious was held 
mk’an slob c’os, This sentence is abbreviated for mk’an po, slob dpon, Cos 
rgyal viz. Santiraksita, Padmasambhava and K’ri sron Ide besan, “a 
retinue of eight horses,, it refers to the rfa bdag the cight acolytes of 
sNam t’os sras mounted’ on horseback. “soldiers of various services 
igo brien is “‘of monstrous aspect,,, Instead of “The tutquoise-sage 
himself arrived ,,: read: “ the image (of the Buddha) made of turquoise 
miraculously created ,,; raf byon is the usual term for things created by 
the agency of the gods. 

“The ice tadpoles,, el is not “ice, but: crystal, p. 302. 

“ This being the first time that the names ‘ Dbas, race and ‘ Outer 
aBrog regiment , came to be known, according to a reccived tradition 
Dbas Ses-phrug came to be pronounced as the race name,,, rather: “this 
family originally belonged to the clan dBas; these being distinguished for 
having received by royal order the investiture (on this technical expression 
see above p. 688, n. 117) upon the external aBrog, that clan was called 
aBas Ses ap’rug,,. 

66. It is noteworthy that the title of the book dealing with Pe 
dkar, Pe dkar ar gted should contain a word: ar gad, ar la gtad pa 
(Jaschke, quoting Schiefner) ‘to be reduced to extremities, to extreme 
misery,,, which is most likely Turkish. This word seems to me to 
be connected with the Turkish arta (verderben), artat (vernichten), 
Gasain, Grammatik, s. v. 

Anyhow, it is clear that Pe dkar too is fundamentally a fiend who 
took the form of a bird, evidently the same one appearing in the Central 
Asian pictures quoted above. In the rNin ma pa Apology we have 
often quoted and in the Dalai Lama’s account, translated above, he is 
transformed into a vulture Bya rgod, and as such he fights against rNam 
tos sras's army and is laid low by the latter, One of his symbols is the 
Sin bya, “the wooden bird,,, which was preserved in bSam yas. In fact 
he is often called Sin bya can, “the who holds a wooden bird,, (Padma 
abyun gnas skyes rab dri ma med, mss., p. 97). 


TIBETAN TEXTS 


THE EDICT OF THE C’OS rGYAL OF GYANTSE 


99 1 BPRS | ga gee seraga nr ascqaerg§ B58 m5 | Sy | ac'apsaay) 
era HAS | HAAS | BH SPITS | AD ARCS a | Fc ae | FHA ayMs-aeygg Fog 5a 
ar} GC GN SAIN | ON SRT SS HARE | KOGA TAS ae | HHS Aergc: 1 aban Sas 
mar Ba'dia'aac ry BL ARNaergnayacerpaasys kee dayaks adie’ Se a¥ac mIQ5 
exe par Rey | Hf guar DSS yeep | Ae er AR sa | Saenger geese gc | AEA | 
ACA HN DIVA AAR AAT AIE'S | OYS'AES SIT ARTA] Zataaq age Hy aargc gy ay 
FARCOS | ATH ACHS Corde Han | AQT a aser ya AGE RC | Heras a.qy 
gowredsn | Sah aderapa dS nek erayrs | He e¥n | age nan | AqTAamAT RATT | 
Bearer nest aaepqyarargg serge aa aasarans ae'sc sTTaaarsygara y <cxca ay 
FFAG INT SA ATE | RES ES ! RAC AAA RAG HAS TRAN AAC ! aR a 1 3545" 
Bayergar gard ake eragare:gavera¥s Gc 1gaagay RR ay gearg are gage sea aeraac’ 
AST RC | HRS RC'AY RENE | AGC] agaer gary RerqsepaaraS ah -as | NCAA HN SFOS 
RN HT TTS FON | RUS IN ATA | AA gserys | Sergqcaraes qa -aae Farsraayy 
RT ENT AN | RegceryR Sara gS | EAT EAT HN HT ANTES | FAAS | BQ] HY AY Y 
Aayaeey | YTN FAA | FAT RC INC'S | SINS aN 9 Ma ARAN TANS" | RV aC aE 
aR5E | sa mQe RAVE AGA RSAC | SRTAIINEC | ar ygae AGS AGT Ea | 
9a ey Reese crane gas; sag erdis Gc Pan hr greke ad) Oey: 
AUR AFIT | SAINTS ASYHS | NOR QE asy gay | BAaarqsc as qa saga 1 8c" 
AER IST ARR | BB sa a aM HS Sao gay ayo Rey ! Ray yc Says -geyR yay aye qay sey el rar 
SNH IST NG Gy AO YIR “AAS | BREF HAS TRS YT AAC { I SE 
ARTA | TGR CTA AS TRAN AGC HC NC Ya Paar gaargersrayay | GN NST ATL SC | BQN" 
cramer | agesafs qa Reser | ABRAM He APoraraas | xe: Fer} 
mar Scary [aT HAAS | Ravers | AQT IGS TararACy | HAG ARCA AR ayer sy 
ay Acar Riay adie» nrge'4 1 He Yara \ Bx 855m Agar jrge | abs Ae Mapa aye 
HAE Raa SARC | MEAT TSS HAHN AC | ASH IC PANS pacar Ay aaa EA Mar Sar 
MORES | A FOr TRS ANAS | TFL ACAN | TG T AIAN | QCA Haag G5 cra 


1. Ms. reser - 2. Ms. kyi - 3. Ms. bstan - 4. Ms. agrel — 5. Ms. edor - 6. For: ts'an mar - 7. Ms. gril - 8. Ms. spro ris ~ 9. Sic: abrim. 
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saa Ase | Kear AHI. SU | STO! NET IR Ry age 
5) HHS) TH Qe a | UR y mr | ws | Re Se3 Woergn Ry Hog SAN | 9508 Ker dey 
Bar Sages aga Rar GaGara | Her gan Garr ywls SS Aas Ray Aer Yeqac: 
SA BAHT | TENT ZTIC ANSE HS RENT Rare sr a5 | FSFE DN WEE ae: 
BR NARAN THT TI INAS | Woergn HA ara Rar gay | Frcs ais: Aer gaara 
BNA IS NAGS ICAO | TRACI: FSARV AR arse a aay BTA ARS sea 1 aeyg 
ARR: SAS | SIGE MTT AN ARRAS HAS ANSE | FRAN AR SINAN T BET CIS Ha Sarai ggay 
SHAE [ACTA AS NHS | SST WR OY AE: Sowa ATR RC | BR oar: VEAS< Qa? Hea 
BASIE S55 GRY NSS | BV BV HSS TT YT Ears gge | Fag aMepsysr sc | Ray aay Tsay 
AT STAY | STATA ANC STANTS | PTH AH gars adqn | Wa Peraky wR: 
REGe aaa adaararg | war Sc maar | RSH FAAS KR | HAG IR: aR grays | Raver 
gay are gy age fp araracNs’ 94 55" QIN TY ER’ gaa" Ba] gy Nn: RNA Rava an: 
RG BA raver epee ar Als A AIST Ig A QE Re SAN | GAR AC aS Ay BN] Foeray Hey Fay Hey 
POY gre gNrse | VS eparacoerer snr ay | Way sg'es | RATS EAN AR | HEA HE: 
SAT SE | AR BEITRAG AID RG | ers HAGE RH | Hing | BHR e garner, 
FSTEC | BR Ye HCH RG | yargHrer gary Hy Arar AR | BBR: SNe a Fe" 
AE | STARS Eyre a9 | Rarer Qear ay Wee garg gy sary Roe Ae Gea’ 
io RE ayo Baraca gacrs aga? radia Rare aids" BAT RBA wc | yagassras 
RATES AER | QIN YS Bare anerar ar asoy Sma Raper gs |as7 5c" PR Qe gay gaarycar 
AAAS HAAS SAN TS | YR Say S hm ayers] C1 3 ANA | aa Aa sC | SIN As ger ajar 
TORE RE SBA QIN AAAS ART SHA ATSC: Bary | BAAS TAA SA | 85.73 
crap Reyeraig gs Aaya sy | Ra Fa SA TANS AA ar eT | F85 Harare gay.ga | Agger 
BRC | Rav spar ge’ Ajay y qay5 aS yay cay a Say Gg" VTA PES AST ANT AS 
AERRN | YONA REN TIGL SAIC ONST AAT ATS | STAR AR Qa | QA 
NAAR OS RAN IARC AGS TAFT ANS HS | BAIN EQ BGs Fac hs Sarg a gy ss 
arersyqray any | 


1. Ms. gian ~ 2. Ms. vil — 3. Ms, agro - 4. Ms, rdor - 5. Ms. ston - 6, Ms. c’ug - 7. Ms. biu - 8. Ms. kyi - 9. Ms. sor - 10. Ms. mton - 


ar. Ms. sha - 12. Ms. grag ~ 13. Ms. gzan - 14. Ms. yin pas ~ 15. Ms. at’un. 
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ZA LU DOCUMENTS 


I (fig. 124) 
Sos} HAAR gear Aer ka dq5-Q8 50 | NRA gar garye gar Gary aay RC | 
Bqrene | RRgserarayie | | Gan Fargcarse ae | aT georerge desc 
QANTAS SN AHN TS IMT IGS | HF RAIS HN | NALA Sas coy ahaa | AerayR se wes 
apieargsce | Reach yars Be | Raed gergnergeragansayan | TAR saryc | 
Byaiferadig Seat | grayed garages | qaersg FRc ae ak Fan aanras Year gga 


gerade gy Aa Qaeras | wpa gras as eres | Qc are qc GR Gas way | 


II (fig. 125) 


S29} GN AR ge Rery p geysrer Has 5-AA 5a) Gages gargs aes | Sa ACN] | BT 
acd, | Harney ayy <q Fale y ges peg] Hy WR erarsier ay aR eC HS | ARS: 
Brqaevoraye y aa geeray Bea | WATTS | ARV NTAT AN | HPS TCT THOT 
arargaameragg | pee Hargrave daa | aire acarsycopags | HPs ys gaya 
yg gnaraarar eras ayes paar harge | Cx aera Ss 4a | PAS RC | Og 
ar Gwrsgn 1 ag BAR aes gnerertfer age pamersc drags garargaes | FRCS 
HAP sry e aneragerss Hos | wy raaqegas seravagea | Pye say qe FS y | 


III (fig. 126) 


N29] AAR garding | Re Reger sisal BA Ga | JO KC HINT ATS NA A HTS | SATA | 
gayi y gorge | Berareyss RRC AR AEGLS | PANS | MENS | AE GANT | FCs | 3 
PAD gareraraza | KE sac yy args Gara ag Sperry ge | AY | TAA | R 
N, Say Seteanra y s-Fend garage | Ce SC PAGS Ags | PRAHA Qa Ay 
mer srg | ROSANA NES SINS | B'S | TaN YT AEN AS | Sarg AS ya'Qac 
oR a BRK | TRA RAH ITAT ARG NAS | IONE | AVFEAIA ROSE | HESS 
qv aEE | Rg anraea 8 dra} Ba ewig | Sapo separ gargs. 95 FATS | ae aynco 


AWS Asay Aaeracarad gargs ager ha gee aah gyre qe se Guras oy | 
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IV (fig. 127) 


TT HVE Qe] pstcargersaar SAR aay | Seep ses | Savy y Baereyss j ie: 
eT S| YAN RRS | War NENT | ag | ARTS | YY RC | ADAH APN | geyser 
AeraharB aneraserai ds SCT Sc Ags AS HS em | ae pacaas Rasy RaRC | 35-9 0975 
AG | PRGA TARY | SCRA SARR | RC RC ROIS ASR BANG | AE BINS | may 
sgrumparar aks | yang gage se | ARNG AAG | Raa SRC | HPC TE QS ay 
BS | Rows agergac ah Geman | TET IWNATT SS | Sear gasrarayy | sada | ye 
RSNA ARR 1G 'KC" \ RaC'a'A9R \ aR an He gp agu seats gaara Geers ara: ads 
epergers Me's Qaraars'< Bry agryecig | AA aarge | Sra ae Bs: BN | Rasrgccamarg’-g-g 
args | grit garage ah Berga sey | HQC SA SAGA | FSF AR Gara wa 


V (fig. 128) 
SS] GUAR geass raya ergy saa gaara B85. AR my se sgeraicy Ray 
Haar a TNA A STs | Say RAS | Savy sy YTS“ GST ER ACI am gs a9 '95'y | AEH 
SRN MT | AE | SWNT y srr ares | SPaswraraya 1 90 aaa y 8° aye 
Raa | ALA YR Be | VATS My | AH Ss No A ga Ga ys Fa asa gary gear 
Bo QIN SSAA AHS eval) SAC" aN | MNORAOS Hearse y mar Bay ay ans | ae: FAN 
ONS | Po Sas aris ryara FeaRa gs He 5 ayaa aaraka: SBE) ays | aay sigc'ag a May 


argyage’s | Rear gears Fy Tag TA AS | aR gar ye Spay O15 35 gar GN gC pT 
Bs | Aga garage Reragga | Hea AGA GA TR j Gora | 


VI (fig. 129) 
9] HN AR edn | nase Aaergaraaagearasc HS Aga | FoF RTA gH 
Sea | Saya | ac WRG aa | Gaaryss y qseya y yorye | BERe Agr aga gs 


ahaa y | Pails Qe Sg ageegavarazay range quads Heyl BR N'A'S 
RAN | STN | Huy Ng | Haye y Sw] Fas p qaqa ss] Sesh A] TNS BS | 388 


na 


SARA RELY | BAAR HEART A SVT OA ge | AD | SHA | START | FEMA 


; 


en 


1, For: agrul. 
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AANNGS | ER ALAA ON |S AUQT AAS | SAR | aS | PROPER AREAS Hee 
ager yer ays | Syrasyerarg aka args | Ag areng | Fagsy RAHA | Eye aks ay 
OA FE NG Rows | HAR STAT YS | peg agrage garage 1 stay anya 
Bas | BSBR TNH AAC BS AV AGS He HR TAT | | SACS AHO BARE y arms | gh 
as 857 | anes QA Sear ss | PARE aga Mergers A yas | Rowe 
RARrgeARTASS | 9A FTAA Saray Hera | Wa Ra LAR AAT ReHE. 


Rea a yy 


VII (fig. 130) 


sn AN 


“OS ] | HAAR Qesiny MA STVA A gv alas carga AS Aas | Ra FAR A SHs aapey 
Sa 1 Sera | Qagregerae acerca | AATEC ARG | Serge | ger | He | x: 
SAN PERS] Aes | ARAYA | TERIA | SRSA ARITE TS | Age y | Fa'qahy 
RAND BOGS | NANG NESS AR gRrreTO | Aan] Wey asc | gay | KP 
gaccgsya gaan ' BY Aang soy aera gargs PES Rargqeayerqdsergarygaea 
GTS ACS FAITE RIC Vy A CMT AAS Saran gaa Ya PACE E SIC gst SNS oR Aver crus: 
BRAN RAN KC Darga TTT gS PPA NA Hogs ATA Varga aks af Harada 
epergers type als | MCA FTAs Soraya | Hege'Ss 58 58 Garg fay ay tt 


VIII (fig. 131) 
SHAT F edie agra garaaa gaa ase FS G8 pa qe gga Ns TNA ANG 
seWRaIR a HATA F GH] SITAR Aw Swed | eer | gD HTT] RY SEA 
ReBeaAany | Bake | avec ame ye | Fests | goa a gas Hoahu Fw 
SANTA TRAN | PR | Qeaygc’ pana aeyRaraeyy as | MearyARarsac j Fe RCA 
GON HAY AS HAST ALTA | FAC LS QTE RET TST | BY ICIS | A 
ARR | WARS | IE RCRET aH Rg | ARON Hrasragaary ary agungaderergerss ye 


IX (fig. 132) 


a 


“Sd | | eee eae ANY TAC | Peer em re ete me te ewes | cen ee ras: y Saya a.qar 
94 | SHE RG Raa | Eq Herahs Rare erry | HY HANA HCH IVC ATT STAG | 
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XIb (fg. 134) 


RK BR 
WE tt 
mo Ht RRR KARR SY YD tl Be 
*e RAB HBAS EUR BY) 

+ + RM Hs He Re Hb RR 

— HRP RRRRAHRDA te 

A @#mMP@aARMRRRE A 

no KrAeEBREPFR EMMY 
DkhRE ERR KHA BRS! 

A @b mm eh Be BR 
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NARTHANG 


I 


TS] PF aS APA Garky Saas | 
RIN AIS a CYA AY SATS | 

gard sy Qo Baar ge Bags | 

Nga AA BF ge gars aE ANTEC || 

yl aaa: gr {ena Ea ae 

AR Ns PCI SS ISN '! 


Binds A555 34HR HS SAR | HYNES Ba REA ROCA EHS GAS | SUVS S ACH 
aR EST {WATS Soy 5: BAN CIs BR ASAT AEA HERE TA | Rear} Paar gg yay 
Saar ged P SUNNY ATS ASC Aaya gay AG MSY SA NNN | YASS RUGS: 
Horse gqer dy IRC Rea | ACH sq aE nds gy sacaragaery AIA} 1 R35" 
POA SAN Ns YMA AAC AA Keay Gay aay | FASTA HSN GS RAY SAYA TA 
S51 | SEa°56 | HEPAT RAP AA HT RANA S | 555 F gmp siice BA gaa gC | 
WERE HVAT ES AAS AHS IS TES | STAT RCSA ASFA OWA CS aR Ys NT 
ayer aha 45'5 PAN Far By aes HH 85 Ss A aGcery BA Aa As | SNR AC aa ACT 
Grace sy ay Roa ya cye | RBI ROCA Saar mse) AA ANY 1 ft Ac Heyes aren 
INS HA AY RAT RIG PS AOA] ISS AYE SA CA YS | ! Oy ayes ASS SYS TS | 42 


II 


OD] | THAT TI ! BIER HSS ROT ONT AC NGS AES ARG AQ GN AAAS | 
BRN AQE'S ay gag Boag a RATT WATTS 5H AA BSAC || 

Fa Hear qr sy gr gaara §e Fa HTS | 

MATA ASA RG SAH ACY HVS ASAT YT ASA || 

Bila ARC Rey Ry 519 Ya gay ah dary ara ge nsAar gs Be Kara yw YS TaN | 
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ag NS EN EIN ST IES OI AINE ASCaT TIN Has Boga, HTIS YLT || 
MARA BAN ARS a ys ere a gay a gs Sey BA g ANAT S 88 Fray | 
gaara Om 454 BITS Y AES BATA NAT ASAT gN ICANN gay ICN HGH | | 
AiR SRT ASA A SILT AT AY ACO Bg EAA | 

ga eg er Gers ser ses 9 NS SHor ape ag OC 1) 
garpanar {rags Rea axwe Res aifal Xs neK eR , 

BARR BEA ARG NS ICA ANC SANA RAT S}ATT ISIS tf 
ROrq gc Hypa gs ass | : 

Big 5a SNF S Ter AIT AYA AN i! 

ails er ggg 84H ASAT S'S 

Fe He gv As soar aga ags |] 

gorge gr IVe yay AGAR 

Sq erqyarg Reararsaragar ac || 

np Ga aka ARS SINS Gor | 

gasp assay Ae Searcy Bayer ey ags || 

aiepagarsaraigey Qc Aer say agca 3595 A \ 

ayyarar 35 59 9 qr aT aga TA Saar HAT a SAC |] 

Renae sa ee akeage hays aca Hag aas 

Bas Sipe ga gan a NAAN Ys Ha HIT HAT NE Ae " 

3a AR Foyer gar ae NGS PAROS AAC SAAR | 

Aerangs TIAA PSST SAGA GOTT AANA BN || 
Rae garage ax GaSe IGS FF NST IAN TAT ACA | 

p84 Sh AAT RRCN ESN AS HANI INE IN GANGCA |] 
Reyer gtg AS SINAN | AS ANAC AC | 

Agaerel sejcer spar gS FG HBS AES || 

Faye ays: aay FA aF Arse NGS | 

Ena aye ay Sa REN NS I AEC | 

NEN HN GAYA SS THA NAN YN AS | 
srerayargs ace Grane SISA | 

AT A.GS BRAN SA ATTA SINS HAS | 

HVA YTS REBT INSANE | 
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agers ga 94 Bags Faas mS 5 Brags Ay YY 
So Gegaohagsryc aoa " 

cig ARO eS ab yeas fgera 

ARIA aI AIAN GS TIT IC BS NEA NATAS AGA ' 
gaa QC aT Gar H Nc Nes BH SFA STAT AACN || 
apes Harags ga Four jeral gas | 

Rawr siph Beerah ae aN 1 

SFoagana age FATT AA 

Ra AAS RRA AHR SAGAS BC " 

Sek aaRaNrAeer eR: TRAE WT RE gh ya's6 | 

RGN He gcH Sy Say FqgT ASCAN AYN AA AC || 
aR Rey Aga args Searlek 

mac gaya ARG Sa g ARG YN ASAE ASH SC T 
Roa arnac Hera yag gga ys | 

aac tf geygeagaray Sam aerac || 

GS Rap HONS RT SATAN A | 

Yar Nig Roper Reyer ys Seer AyAN 7 

BRS g ASS er aa ae aia 

Raa gs Sage serge a i 

FHTW THAIS HATA ASS | 

Par ayaa sqaryqaerags ses | 

R Garey raed Meas Hered gc gia 

HSER IN ARG 24 5G FAG NTH SHINS || 
FARR TAT AGS ART ANT HTA IA HACIA | 
CaS ARG AR RRA agCArAL SHA CAT syRA Har gS ATG || 
RES SF NY GN ACA ATA AE | 

ngreayaine dy aatesraks || 

ae Pgs ay say 


av 


1, Verse defective; one syllable missing. 
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ciawradfnsdaral gas Beata aye gs a8 pear ade | Rea Ferg Feage-gs: 
| Ger y Nae ys | 


Il 


yu ANG va aia oF Sear gags) fe gs ase ages Ag sa 


‘ 


N95 | ete aes: 
gar ger aC | 

Pom AS HIS FTIVAC AAS YTS WAH TWAT AG ACIS || 

aay FHL QIN ES Bs Herge seer asia dy FR gens oe | 

QR RA gar ANN AE ASA GAO A ARMAS Fa R85 BA AA NN | 

afares' 53 aan ce 5S goer Rapac aaa Wa-4.S0y 9 Xaraly 

RGR ay Her A] I HN IGA HQC SG ACUTE INS 5 RENTS AGE || 

Aaerger agg Bar g sg IASG j QINEA Ha Ge'g RaGoery sera ss 

AGS HNN YR Gay Wear aay qr5AC' Ba AA Rey RAT AAA Re HER I 

QT HAC H QE MINAS REA | 

Nastia da tga qs aac ter sqcn || 

Ke Rayman gary ses IsF's | 

gray aes aR aga sgn ay gs " 


Ya Hearsay BRABANT AGA AY IA SA TNA SY AARC Se | 
Rg AR ARR gS A CPL SG AT a YT AIG AST ASS ' 

Fa Rear shy Farqqe gh paar gy yaya HIN Ss Ayes YT ye 8s | 

niES Sea ORC ANA aH Marae TyTN SINR SS AAT AES TT 

aa Sarna Garden ater Fy garage mA Aes CaaS Hg Ts aH AT AAA | 

SBR Yo HRepey er Gcar gra Hs HY AAAS GASATA BH 4 STEN | 

Raa aang Ene gar Roper me UN AR GaRT AAT AS NaS GON NGS ES | 
HU YN EAC HS G0 By ges HITS | 

ge Raerya aa Ha gha Ra Sq Sr T AGC || 

Sa Raypymarey Farag gay gy ag gs { 

RECA AES RAR RA Resi s0 It 


1, For; sdud. 
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SS 


~SOS] | saeyean PAYAL TAMAS Garg TROER a aay ra sg: 
§aRqerg7s Ha Yoh Fee saa A Aggy t! 

mga Ra gara agar aac dargq waraga Beara ge gS ay 
FWe ay TACT AP TANT YS Bao AVIS SA] || 
Barge neers Ge AesergqywRs Ra eBay gq] 84 ayy | 
g Saarags fey Fa wea tery? ger Ser Gerais: tt 
arya HAN ahscg ane" Rac gan Rey aes qu 
SPST HAA HIN HA IGS QUIS Ver ay ST HEAT |] 
ga Ge RAST ASIA S ARAB ACA | 

Hagia da ya gyre Her sy an qcn || 

grr a pla Garde pawraseeaR 

xs Mare AEST HC ITNT SAS 1] 

RAAT HA NST AMETIS YIN NGA | 

qe grega eas Sacha] 

Hag R PTT RG 5) 


Hayes 


~~ 


“OY STRAT AAT 
RSME TILA ATRT IIT THC EA Ga atia's5 | 

Ra Ropers 9 Hier Fa AOS AAA HSH |] 

Qa Aa RSA ga Qala ayaa BN AS 5a | 
FINN I YT TCT AY AT NSN HS ]NG A/V IST I] 
Pgs ater’ Ba Geter gi hy 85 og ag S784 LAN | 
g Savage Boys Hs Heres AReNTR Gq a HAAS: t 
sry Naar gh company sac gaa Repay Sar 
Bey yae gegen Gere gagachderagysy ew] 
gerade maar aRs-gagac'g “meray 

Heargtig aa ea yy gan ess dy aqcn || 

qo RAC SINAN may qc’ PRN ag’ ay afin: asa aay 
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an qa RAC" ASIA BT ISG i 
ee 2 grass) 


NOS] [FANN TSN 

B Gar garner AA] 

RNR Wag AQAA || 

AGN AS AISA JIA SS 1 

MEAG ASNT AGT ASAT 

BFS MOTTA ARS 5S Hager gs Gog Kaye | 
Ra a Qoa Ay ayy aGa yA A5 aR [A ]RA ASS I 
Rayga gh Barer Sac gy AERA ACA INA AGT AST SS | 
MAAC HN YAS ARK BAe Ay VIN TATA AT IA 84 |] 
NEN HN HEAT AT AS | 


a Bpoas ! | 
RENTS NF YT AIC TN AAC | 
SPAN HHS ROAR 1 

ZA LU 
OS] PGS SEN QarNse Wa NNN | 


SEAT HAT AYA ESS AS ''AA I | 
YG 85g Aare Sy AACN ! 
QRH HH gar amaqac Heras || 
BING CaS RATA ARE STNG | 
PV QC ARNT A Ages NaC Hagan || 
AT 
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K’RO P’U 


ae — 


S8]  BE YB SHC KA gaa aq FE Ws | Heras qceraarge gaara'gg CNA Tag: 


R56 | Rf SG gay eBay cays IR YO QS SC Far ag NS HOS RCN NC NAAT He ac ET: 


xayag eX] TYR HSE AT HS TT SS 

8] [HesWa gu de mai sargy | RPS arggerge Ya goer Sar Fer gs ge 8 1 
NOR 

~SOS] | SANA erga Fay age gy Rey gga aC wR ARS AR GA Sey AC HAC 


Rasa ANSE HS [45 "BANAT RUA AAC AAT BT SACRA B'S | GR Geena age 
RAN Hara YN Aaya | | 


GNAS cSAR 


ww Aw 


SAIC Sa ails Bey Acar AE IS AN || 
Hh RF ASIA STS 
FIAT SS TAT SHS I 

a8 cH ge gaan gcs yh HN 1 

BR FY yA RAN IS IIT AAR CT ANTE | 

He Rarer ase 's'9q AN | | 


samy taraac me 
ge X gear Hy qyeragy AW gs AW YT HT EN IF oS 
aSarpaah i aE -AR ' 


Rs Hey qarag ca sacar eer 9ey | | 
ae Heya Reysrne'ss Ha asyn Ya gywaqen I 
Ref aaarg AGC EIT NS A || 
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Il 
TAS] | AMEISTED ST REY TNRY | | 
EE Geer PgR Sy Sa || 


ams -a gars | veces | 
N { bg ei ahs | 
aIUEE | 
guaran ** ate Taq garg sa age seh EE aay | 
aarsararg : 
THAR AN AGS efe-'s Gore 
fe ees 
a5'qqN rere es 
way | ei(ot teeleree 
NOR BUI K’YUN rTSE 
~eoy RT 


yy SATS APA ACANIA GR SAASS | 

KPA HONG 24 STATIN AN | | 

BAS HV ST TASS SAS ATA | 

INA IEF AA AC YT RA ASE ! 

Rng Re rage gee ager | 

ANT RE Hae ge CN ASy ASIN || 

jae srgaramyeR ag rawr AEA 


SPOS K’ AN 


N99] [YSRC QA Ly Zameyypad ga BRAGS AS PAI gH ASA VTE S AT 


INDEX 


All words are listed according to the order of the English alphabet. 
entered according to this principle. 
disregarded; e. g. rDo rie is to b 


A adred de, 721 

abbasa, 234 

Abheda, arhat, $70 

Abhayadattaéri, A bhayaéri, 227 

Abhayakara, 412 f. 

Abhayakaragupta, 132, 160, 
412, 416, $99, 6$7 

Abbidbarmakosa, 133 

Abhirati, 347 ff. 

Abbisamayalankara, 119, 121 

abbiseka, 316 

abbiseka, three higher, 247 

abbiseka, seven lower, 247 

Abhiyuktapada, $85 

abbyndaya, 133 

abin, 704 

A Blon, dPon c’en, 635 

abol rgan, 255 

abrog, 56 

absolute, three moments of, 240 

ac'ad, 96 

Acira, 635 

Acirya, 635 

alar ap’yar, G80 

aDas log, 95 

Adbisthina mabakala, 585 

Adhyatmavidya, 94 

Adibuddha, 236, 371 

Adinapunya, 493 

alod cu, 705 

adorli, 433 

adra ghag portrait, 278 

adren byed, 683 

adren dpon, 35 

adul ba, 94 

adur, 704 

Advayavajra, 349 

agama, 97 

Ag cen t'an, 254 

Ag len, 20, 21, $7, 670, 683, 
685, 687, 710; sce An len 

Ag len, life of, 687 

Agni, 589 

agnicayana, 313 

ago bai Iba, 696 

A hor §a, $61 

aja’, aja’ ma, 268 

gjam, 13 

ajam dpon, 13 

Ajataiatru, 44, 456, 626; story 
of, 486 

Ajita, 569 

Ajitacandra, 680 

ajnana, paurusa, 237 

ajol ber, 586 

ajus kor, 705 

aju tag c'ag zlog, 716 

A kai dai cin, 59 

Akanistha, 347 

akasa, symbol of, 300 


A ke ra dsa, Nep. artist, 277 

A Kon, 13, 251 

ak’rus, 716 

Aksalila of Uddiyana, 87 

Aksobhya, meaning and fig. 
of, 332, 347 

Aksobhya, paradise of, 347 

Aksobhya, symbolizes vijiiana, 
222 

Ala, 632 

Alaka, 221, $71 

Alakamandi, 632 

Glambana, 239 

alankara, 104 

Alchi, 273 

dlidba, 298, 308 

Altan Qaghan, Altan Khan, 
43. 464, 255 

Amaradsati, Nep. art., 278 

Ambi, 216, 728 

Amdo, 13 

A mes, 659 

A mes aBum bstan, 658 

A mes c’en po, 659 

A mes c’en po Sans rgyas, 661 

A mes c’en po Sans rgyas ye 
Ses, 659 

A mes dban p’yug, 630 

A mes dGe adun bzan po, 658 

A mes grags rgyal, 630, 652 

A mi byan c’ub adre ak’ol, 634 

A mi mu ji k’ri do, 632 

Amitabha see ‘Od dpag med 

Amogha rnam gyal, 254 

Amoghavajra, 222, 224 f. 

Anandagarbha, 232 

dnandas, cortesponding to four 
bodies, 243 

Gnandas, four, 243 

Anantaprabha, 348 

androgyne, Vajrasattva, 263 

Angaja achat, 569 

angula, 296, 297 

Aniko, Nepalese painter, 277 

An len, 628, 631, 652, 654 

antarabbava, $49 

antarabbava and Bhaisajyagutu, 
361 

Amitiyuh, see Ts’e dpag med, 
349 

Anuttaratantras, 221 ff 

anuyoga, 88 

An yig, 657 

(Nan c’en) aP’ags pa, 663 £ 

(Nan c’en) aP’ags pa dpal, 664 

ap’an cen, 317 

ap'an gdugs, $97 

ap’ ba, 130 

ap'rul gSen, 715 ff. 

ap'yatt ap’rl, $97 


A p’yi gnam gyi gua rgyal, 719 

rand, 355 

A rdan hver, 615 

Arhats, 16 and 18, 555 ff. 

Athats, in Khotan, 616 

Athats, cycle and Chinese in. 
fluence, 563 

Arhats, cycle of, introduced 
into Tibet, 557 f 

Arhats, iconography of, 562 

Arhats, located in various pla, 
ces, 566 ff. 

Arhats as ¢’os skyoa of the bKa’ 
gdams pa, $56 

aristocracy, Tibetan, descended 
from North and North-East, 
6, 7370. 

"Ar lug, 658 

Ar mgon, 13 

Ar mgon Do u nu gan, 689 

army, Tibetan, 37 

Ar re gtsug gsum, 633 

Ar sa lin, 655 

Arslan, 60, 167, 256, 700 

ar tad, ar la gtad pa, 695 

Arthadatta, 528 

artists, foreign, 327 

artists, Hor, in Tibet, 280 

Aryadeva (Siddha), 214 

Aryagarbha, 232 

sana, various kinds of, 308 

Asanga, 220 

As dpal no yon, 255 

A seh, 634 

A ser, 634 

Afoka, offers the earth, 512 

Asokdvadina, 437 

Gsrayaparavetti, 234 

Assam, cft. Kamaripa, 736 

Asura, 217, 640, 736; see Lha 
ma yin 

Avadharma, 684 

ASvaghosa, 104, 273 

asvapati, $74 

Atanata, 571 

Aténatikasytra, $76 

Atvaka, $76 

Aisa, 83, 88, 257, 660, 730, 736 

Ata and Tara, 390 

atijunya, 240 

atiyega, 38 

atmapuja, 249 

A to sa dat kan, 254 

Atteya, 291 

Atreyatilaka, 291 

ats’er, 705 

Atulyavajra, 91 

Avadana, 151 

Avadanakalpalota and Tibetan 
painting, 440 
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| t. Also Sanskrit and Tibetan words are 
Prefixed letters (printed small) in the initial syllable of Tibetan names are 
e found under D, g Yu drut under Y, etc. Numbers refer to pages. 


Avadanakalpalata, author and 
characters, 437 ff. 

Avadhatipa, see Advayavajra, 
242 

Avalokiteivara, fig. of, 537 

Avalokiteévara, meaning and 
origin of the name, 612 

Avalokiteévara, with rt heads, 
fig. of, 361 

Avaracimara, 617 

avesa, 248 

avidya, 237 

avidya, cause of the world, 240 

Avatamsake, painted in Lhasa, 
612 

A wang ta shih ta pa chien 
tsan, 693 

‘A iva, 658, 701. 


ba bla, 269 

sBad geod, 665 

Bad sai bu (arhat), 569 

Bag, 736 

Bagchi, 215 

bagdar, 595 

Bag dro, artist, 208 

Ba glan bdag, 500 

ba glan rva, govisana, 505 

Ba glan skyon, Gopalaka, 494 

Baiddha, 612, 736 

Bakula, 569 

Ba lan skyon, $70 

Balin, see dBal le 

dBal le (Balin), 213 

Bal mo, 632 

Bal po, 625, 632, 652 

Bal srid, 632 

Bal ston, 632 

dBal te, 252 

Ban bon snags pa la sogs pa p'a rol 
kyi bod stod byad k’a p'ur k’a 
bzlog pai Ito, 726 

dBan brgyad, 721 

dBan breson, dPon cen, 21, 
622 ff, 636 Ff, 644, 652 

dBan c’en Idan mo, Mahen- 
dravati, 494 

dBan c’en sde, Mahendrasena, 
got 

dBan dar, 648 

bandbe, 14 

Ban dkar, 628 

dBan gi lha mo, 584 

dBan Grags abyun gnas, 646 

dBan Grags pa abyun gnas, 


642, 644 

(Gon ma sde srid) dBan Grags 
pa rgyal mes’an, 641 

dBan Grags rgyal mts'an, 628, 
653 


dBan hu (wan hu), 659 

dBan hui k’rims la dban, 659 

dBan Idan, $76, 730 

dBan mdor bstan pai agrel byad don 
dam pa bsdus pa, 164 

dBan mdor bstan pai agrel pa zab 
moi don mt’a’ dag gsal bar byed 
pai fi ma, 129 

dBan Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an, 
628 

dBan rNam sras rgyal mts’an, 
628 

dBan po, $76 

dBan po byin, 227 

dBan po breya byin, $50 

dBan poi sde, 378, 632 

dBan p’yug, 636 £ 

dBao p’yug c’en po, $52, 599 

dBan p’yug dpal, 629, 652; 
dPon c'en, 635, 663 

dBan p’yug mdses (sTon ma), 
193 

dBan p’yug mgon po (Pad- 
masambhava), 379 

dBan p’yug rdo rje, 682 

dBan p’yug rgyal mts’an, 158, 
253 

dBan p’yug rin cen, 644 

dBan rdo re, 90 

ban rgan, 687 

dBan rgyal ap’ags pa, 664 

ban rim, 255, 740 

ban rtsa byas nas, 69t 

baptism, 312 

Ba ran k’ar, $9 

aBa ra pa sect, 91 

Bar bai glin, 617 

Bar do, 130 

Bar do t’os grol, 115, 220, 361, 
714 

bar gaan, 722 

Ba ri, 625 

bar k’yam, 177 

Bar lha, 732 

Bar lo, 656 

Ba sis dKon me’og, 646 

bar snan mi agyur dkyil ak’or nas 
btsan rigs, 718 

Bar t’c, 719 

rBar te Ag se btsan, 718 

sBas, 737 f. 

dBas clan, 688 

Basgo, 169 

Bashahr, 729, 737 

dBas Ve na A dar, 688 

dBas Ve ne ap’an t’og, clan, 
688 

aBau abar giier, 429 

bea bu, bea’ tse, 34, 702 

beu dpon, 37 

beva tse, 691 

bdag skycs, 410 

bdag po, $9 

bde legs can, asana, 308 

bdud kyi k’ram sin, 582, $85 

Beato Angelico, 286 

aBre aGar rdo rje, 676 

Beg tse, $79 

Beg tse, fig. of, 407 

Beg tse, icon., $95 

Beg tse, originally Mongol dei- 
YY, $95 

dBen pa, 637 


Be ri, 251, 650, 655 

Be ri Don yod, 650 

Ber nag can, 647 

besetments in Vajrayana, 249 
Beu abyin, 723 f. 

Be'u bun sho po, 99, 132 

bgrod byed, 698 

Bhadra, arhat, $69 
bbadrakalasa, 319 

Bhadrakalpa, Buddhas of the, 


bbadrasana, 308 

Bhaisajyaguru, 360 

Bhaisajyaguruvaidur yaprabbarajasa- 
tra, 360 

bbande, 50 

Bhangala, 736 

Bha ra dva dsa bsod siioms 
len, $69 

Bha ra dva dsa gser can, $69 

Bha ta Hor, 110, 735 f. 

Bhatraghata, 227 

Bhiksuvarsagraprecha, 88 

aBhimala, see Vimala, 332 

Bhiruka, 482 

Bhrin gi bhi ha ra, 336 

Bhuiijati, wife of Vaisravana, 
$71 

Bhitadimara, 246, 403 

Bhitan raids, in Tibet, 73 

Bhitan, war with, 68, 70 

bittk, 624 

Bimbisira, 731 

Bin dmar, 657 

bindu, 242 

Binyon on Ch’ien tu fu's 
Tibetan image, 282 

birds and world tree, 612 f. 

bi ri, 10 F. 

Biri, 10 f., 61, 63 ff., 251. See 
Be ti 

Bit palo, 272 

bka’ abum, 95 

bka’ agrel, 97 

bka’ gdams, 96 

ba’ 50g, bea’ bu, 691 

Bla bran k’an gsar, 662 

Bla c’en, see dGons rab gsal, 83 

bla dpon, 20, 630, 652 f. 

Bla ma, 576, 673 

Bla ma spyan ras gzigs rgyud sde 
rgya mts’o sgrub t’abs dnos grub 
kun abyuh, 362 

Bla mai rnal abyor zab k’yad can 
cos kyi rgyal po tson k’a pa c’en 
pos mk’as grub Cams cad mk’yen 
la gcig brgyud kyi ts'ul du gnan 
ba, 399 

Bla na med rgyud, see Anuttara- 
tantras, 221 

Bla na med rgyud, list of, 262 

Blo blans lha kan, 173 f 

Blo bran bzan po, artist, 208, 676 

Blo bstan adsin pai rgya mts’o, 
256 

Blo bstan adsin rgya mts’o (Lha 
besun), 59 

blo bur, Jot 

Blo bzan from aBron rtse, pain 
ter, 208 

Blo bzan ajam dbyans, 408 

(Lhai btsun pa) Blo bzan bran 
pa, 662 


Blo bzan bskal bzaa rgya mts’o, 
362 

Blo bzan bstan adsin rgya mts’o, 
joo 

Blo brah bstan pai fii ma rgyal 
mts’an, 72 

Blo bzan c’os ap’el, 256 

Blo bzan c’os kyi fii ma, 260 f. 

Blo bzan c’os kyi rgyal mes’an, 
72, 73, T31, 170, 310, 365, 
413 Off. 

Blo bzan don grub, author, 
131, 408 

Blo bzan dpal Idan bstan pai 
fii ma, 582 

Blo bzan dpal Idan ye ses, 73, 
413 ff. 

Blo bzan grags pa, see Tson 
k’a pa 

Blo bzan mtu stobs, 137, 649, 
656 

Blo bzai p’rin Jas rnam rgyal, 
160 

Blo bzah rab brtan, c’os rgyal 
of Guge, 611 

Blo bzan rdo rje ac’an (Tson 
k’a pa), 408 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, $7, 59 ff, 
651, 711, 734 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, as author, 
133 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, as histo- 
rian, 145 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, biography 
of, 164 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, death of, 
74; kept secret, 76 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, title con- 
ferred upon, 68 

Blo bzan rgya mts’o, controls 
monasteries, 69 

Blo bzan sbyin pa, 656 

Blo bzan ye Ses, 73 

Blo bzan ye Ses, Pan c’en, 161, 
fig. of, 413 ff. 

Blo bzan ye Ses dpal, author, 
124 

Blo bzaa ye Ses dpal bzan po, 
76, 791 132, $84; fig. of, 387 

Blo e’en, 652 

Blo gros abyun gnas, 98, 102 

Blo gros bzan po, 675 

Blo gros bzan po grags dpal, 
188 

Blo gros bzan po gtags pai 
dpal, 676 

Blo gros dban p’yug, 628 

Blo gros dbyans, Matighosa, 


486 

Blo gros dpal bzan po p’yogs 
las rnam rgyal, 261 

Blo gros yans pa, 703 

Blo gros legs bzan, 261 

Blo gros me’og, 165 

Blo gros pa, see gTum ston, 170 

Blo gros rgyal mts’an, 626, 628, 
683 

Blo gros rgyal mts'an of Ra ba 
stod, 256 

Blo gros rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan, 626 

Blo gros rgyal po (Zur mk’ar 
pa), 130, 135 


768 


(K'ri pa) Blo gros tgya mis’o, 
656 , 

Blo gros rin c’en, 687 

Blo gros sbas, 337 

Blo gsal byan cub ye es, 107 

Blo gsal pa, 660, 661 

Blo gsal rgyal mis'an, 155, 371 

Blo gsal rgya mts’ Brags pa, 
738 

Blo gsal rgya mts’o Btags pa 
rgyal mts'an dpal bzaa po, 
165 f. 

(Slob dpon) Blo gsat pa, 

Blo Idan bkra aires o 

Blo tdan me’og sted (Padma, 
sambhava), 397, 540 

Blo Idan Ses rab of rNog, 99 

Blon po, 35 

Blon po bka’ ah, 112, 114 

blos blans, mandala, 183 

Blo shyon, treatise, 99 

Blo sbyon begs sel, 123 

Blo sbyon don bdun ma, 99 

Blo shyon gi bai mdsod, 123 

Blo sbyont ts’ig rkani brgyad, 99 

blo t'ub byas nas, 706 

Bo abor sgan, 671 

Bod, 732 

Bod ajons, 632, 732 

Bod c’en, 692, 699 f. 

Bod c’un, 692 

Bodhgaya, 632, 657, 662, 736 

Bodhibhadra, 164 

Bodbicaryévatara, 99 

bodbicitta as the absolute to be 
reintegrated, 242 

bodbicitta as cause and effect, 243 

bodbicitta, essence of man, 211 

bodbicitta, liberation of, 240 

bodbicittotpada, 221 

Bodhidharma, legend of, in 
Tibet, 61s 

Bodhidharma tala, $60 C. 

Bodhidharmottara, 615 

Bodbimargapradipa, 99, 132 

Bodhisattva, 611 

Bodhisattvas, how reprensented 
in the tankas, 307 

Bodbisattvabbumi, 99 

Bodbisattvavadanakalpalata, 103 

bodies, four, and equivalences, 


244 
Bodies, three, of Buddha, 234, 


295 

Bod k’ams gya’ drug, 732 

Bod k'ams skyon, 728 

Bod kyi gtam rgynd, 731 

Bod kyi jo mo ye Ses mts’o rgyal 
gyi mam par t’ar mdsad tul 
gab pa mhon du byw ba, 258 

Bod kyi rgyal rabs, 140 

Bod mi k’ri (’o c’en po, 714 

Bod miu gdon dug, 730 

Bo don, 423, 632, 637, 653 

Bo don pa, 631 

Bod rgyal ‘od, 659 

Body, is a mandala, 239 

bon = dharma, 71% 

Bon, iconography, 71§ : 

Bon, Iranian influences in, 737 

Bon, nine kinds of, 715 

dBon brgyud, 630 

Bon gon pa, $8 


Bon gron, 648 
Bon lugs, 612 


Bon po, 49 i 
Bon po against Buddhism, 4 


Bon po and Buddhism meet, 82 

Bon po gods, classification of, 
717 £. 

Bon po, masters, 731 

Bon po priests, 715; four classes 
of, 716; symbols of, 717 

Bon po, sacrifice, 716 

Bon po, sects, 720 

Bon po rgyal rabs, 4 

Bon pos strong in Guge, 7 

dBon po, 631 

Bon ra, 258 

Bon skyon A bse rgyal ba, $54 

Bon skyon c’en rgya mts’o, $54 

sBos mo, 615 

Brag, 654 

Brag dkar, 254,637, 639, 641 ff, 
645 

Brag dkar gsan snags bde c’en, 
692 

Brag dkar po, 688 

Brag dkar po, dGe §es of, 99 

Brag dmar, 642 

Brag dmar bya skyabs ts’al, 542 

Brag giian Zag pa, 722 

Brag lha klu sbug, 630 

aBrag ram, 660 

Brag ti, 654 

Brag ti c'u skor, 59 

Brahma, 404 

Brahmaputra, 546 

brabmarandbra, 296 

bral, 705 

Bram ze gzugs, 603 

Bran bu, 657 

Bran gyog mc’ed bi, 592 

Bran k’a, 730, 738 

Bra ‘o in Lho brag, 430 

aBras dkar, 632 

aBras kyi p’ren, $52 

aBras mo, 636 f. 

aBras spuns, 40, 654 ff. 

aBras spuns, founded, 39 

aBras spuns, spyi so of, 41 

aBras yul, 642 

aBre, 677 

aBre, family, 4 

aBre Nan bzans, painter, 207 

Bres na ti gdon, 728 

brgya dpon, 37 

brgya bskor, 14 

Brbatsambita, 291 

aBri, 652 

aBri c’u, 254 

bridge between sky and earth, 
637 

bridges, 38 

aBri gun, 628, 637, 646, 652 f, 
799 

aBri gun against Sa skya pa, 
16, 21 

aBri gun A p'yir, 630 

aBri gun bKa’ brgyud, 631 

aBri gun mr‘il, 652 

aBti gun pa, 628 ff, 637, 647, 
651 ff, 673, 710 

aBri gun pa, sect, 90 

aBri gua rin po c’e, 630, 688 

aBri gun tel, 630 


97 


aBri gyag, 607 

aBri mts'ams, 646, 658 ff, 
668, 738 

aBrin, 738 

aBrin sde, 647 

Bris skui rnam brad mt’on ba don 
Idan, 293 

aBro, 737 

aBro bza’ Ye ges mts’o, 634 

aBrog dbur, 669 

abrog gfian, 13, kinds of, 722 

aBrog gnas, $76 

aBrog gnas (Atavaka), 355 

aBrog mi, 91, 625; see Sa kya 
ye Ses 

aBrog pa, 629, 631, 665, 667 ff. 

aBrog pa, different from Bod 
pa, 6 

aBro Idog bza’, 634 

aBrom ston, 97, 99, 608 

aBrom ston rgyal ba, 134 

aBron ri snon, 648 

aBron rtse, 41, $6, 162, 661 

aBron tog, 677 

brisom, 96 

aBrug gi Ice rdeb, 720 

aBrug pa, 641, 644, 648, 654 ff. 

aBrug pa, sect, founded, 90 

aBrug pa ro sitobs kyi rnam biad 
ku mu da, 127 

aBrug rgyal sman geig, 721 

Bru §a, 378 

Bru Za, 612, 690, 726 

byad bka’ adsin, 90 

bsdus grva, 137 

bsil ma ts’al, 690 

bskon ¢’a, 696, 702 

bskor gyan byas pa, 691 

bsiiel, 702, 705 

bso k’a, 694 

bsre, 433 

bstan jus, 692 

bstod, 122 

bisan btsun, 69 

Bu, 714 

Bu c’os, 689 

Buddha, five (theory of), 240 f. 

Buddha, ontological concep- 
tion of, 234 

Buddhas (six) 240, 331 

Buddhas, 35, of che confes- 
sions of sins, list, 358 

Buddhaearita, 104 

Buddhagupta, 164, 552 ff. 

Buddhaksetra, 287 

Buddhaéri, 370 

(dPon mo) Buddhastiheru[ka], 
659 

Buddhism, survives Glan dar 
ma’s persecution, 84 

Buddhist, revival in K’ams, 83 

bu dga’, 10 

Bug, 534 

Bug ras, 49 

Bu k’rid, 645 

Bu k’rid dpal adsons, 692 

dBul po, Durgata, 485 

dBu ma ajug pai rnam byad dgons 
pai don rab tu gsal bai rgyan, 124 

4By mai p'yi don, 123 

dBuy mai rtsa bai ts’ig leur byas pa 
Fes ra bzes bya bai rnam biad rig 
pai rgya mts’o, 118 


dbu mats, 704 

dBu ma pa, see dPa’ bo rdo je 

dBu ma pa, 86, 343, 429 

aBum brtan, 661 

aBum dar, 661 

aBum grags, 637 

aBum mo c’e, 630 

bum pa, 183 

bunt pa, in mandala, 319 

bum pa bzait po,in mandala, 419 

aBum po c’e, 652 

aBum re Sel mig, 633 

aBum sde, 631, 653 

aBum sde mgon, king, 611 

aBum skyid, 635, 687 

Bum ¢an, 71 

Bun, 615 

Burqan Qaldun, 736 

Bur sgom pa, 688 

bu rta, 702 

dBu rtse, 657, 658, 688 

dBu rtse (Sa skya), 173 

dBus, 628, 631, 636 ff, 641, 
644 ff., 647, 650 fF, 654 F., 
658, 663 ff., 669 f., 672, 
676, 728, 7318 

dBus, five masters of, 82 ff. 

dBus and gTsan considered as 
a whole, 680 

dBus dgar, 643 

dBus glin, 630 

ABus gtsan gi dge bai bics giten 
rams sprin pa, 103 

dBus p’u ru ba, 659 

Bu ston, 109, 212 ff., 661, 666, 
73%, 733 

Bu ston, fig. of, 372 

Bu ston, as author, 104 

Bu ston Rin c’en grub, 672 

Bu ston rin po c’e, 660 ff, 663 

Bu ston sea ge ‘od, 659, 661 

Bu ston, invited to China, 706 

Bu ts’al gser k’an glin, 113 

Bu yan, 627 

Buyantu, 108, 685 

Bya, 640 ff., 644, 653, 722 

Bya ba, 647 

Bya bdud, 718 

Bya bKra (sis) bzan, 653 

Bya bKra is dar rgyas, 647 ff. 

Bya bzan, 669 

bya cen, 712 

Bya C’os kyi ka ba, 647 

Bya C’os rgyal dpal bzan po, 
647 

Bya gdon can, 641 

Bya Jo stas, 647 

bya k’ra ma, 696 

Bya k’ri, 733 

Bya k’ri mig gcig, 730 

Bya k’ri rdo rje dban, 657 

Bya kva, 49 

Bya k’yun brag, 49 

Bya kyus, 657 

Bya ma Ses, Akrtajia, 486 

Byams c’en rdo rye, 49 

Byams dpal bzai po (K’ro 
p’u lotsava), 162, 336 

Byams glin, 49, 108 

Byams pa, 649; fig., 363 

Byams pa bsod nams Ihun 
grub, 628 

Byams pa c’os mc’og, 256 
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Byams pa dpal, 134 

Byams pa glin, 432, 642, 644 

Byams pa glin pa, 598 

Byams pa rab brtan, 644 

Byams sems do rje, 25 

Byan, $7, 628, 631, 638, Or, 
5$4, 665, 673, 730 

Byan against P’ag mo gru, 22 

byan, byan by, byah mo, 114, 702 

Byan abrog, 652 

Bya nag k’a sprod, 721 

Bya nag tan, 49 

Byan c'ub, 631, 652 

Byan c’ub abum of rGyan ro, 
107 

Byan c’ub abyun gnas of rNog, 
563 

Byan c’ub adre ak’ol, 634 

Byan c’ub dpal K’u gad, 134 

Byan c’ub grags pa of rGya 
dmar, 99 

Byan c’ub gzon nu, 653, 710 

Byah c'ub lam gyi rim pai dmar 
kerid ams cad mk’yen par bgrod 
pai bde lam, 132 

Byan cub lam gyi sgron mai rnam 
bsad p’unt byun biad pat dga’ ston, 
132 

Byan cub lam pai rim bla mai 
brgyud pai rnam par tar pad 
ma dkar poi ap’ren ba, 132 

Byan c’ub lam rim pai dmar k’rid 
tams cad mk’yen par bgrod pai 
myur lam, 133 

Byan c’ub ‘od, 7, 336 

Byan c’ub ‘od, as a writer, 158 

Byan e’ub rdo rje, 85, 634,639, 
652, 682 

Byan e’ub rgyal mts’an, 110, 
$99, 635, 643, 649, 651, 
653 ff. 673, 691 

Byan c'ub rgyal mts’an (of 
P’ag mo gu), 20 ff. 

Byan c’ub rgyal mts’an elected 
T’ai situ, 22 

Byan c'ub rin c’en, 628, 652 

Byan c’ub rtse mo, 632, 639 

Byan c'ub sems dpai rtogs pa brjod 
pa dpag bsam gyi ak'ri Sin, 437 

Byori c’ub sems dpai rtogs pa brjod 
pa mdsad brgya dpag bsam ak’ri 
Fin blun rmoris byis pa ran nid 
go Ide ba, 44t 

Byat cub sems dpai sdom pa gsal 
bar ston pa slo ka ai Su, tor 

Byan cub sems dpai spyod pa la 
ajug pat rnam biad reyal sras 
ajug dogs, 119 

Byan c'ub sen ge, 95, 261 

Byan dmar, 617 

Byan gi gfan c’en t’an Tha, 
730 

Byah gzon, 635 

Byaa k’ar, 637 

Byan la, 637 

byan mdsod, 114 

Byan Nam rin, 632 

Bya Nor bu bkra Sis, 648 

Bya Nor bu rgya mts’o, 648 

Byan pa rigs Idan c’u, 136 

Byan po, 586 

Byan P’yi c’os lun, 648 

Byan rdor, 628, 652 


Byan rgyal, 663 

Byan sde pa, 164 

Byani Se, 631 

Byan sems, cfr. Ma gicg mk’a, 
agro abum 

Byan sems bzan mo dpal, 664 

Byan sems bzan na pa, 666 

Byan sems bzan pa, 668 

Byan sems cen mo, cfr. Ma 
gcig mk'a’ agro abum, 659 

Byah sems c’cn mo Ni ma 
k’ye dren, 669 

Byan sems kun dga’ rgyal mo, 
668 

Byan sems Rin c’en pa, 668 

Byan sems zla ba rgyal mts’an, 
668 

Byan sgra t’ag, 646 

dByans snaa, 337 

Byan stod, 728 

Byar, 630, 647, 6$4 

Bya rgod gyi gdom can, $93 

Bya rgod T’an nag, 730 

Bya rgyal rgod po, 719 

dByar gyi rnam pa, Varsakara, 
456 

Bya rgyud, see Kriyatantra 

Bya rgyud, list of, 261 

Bya Rin c’en, 649 

dByar kyi rgyal mo, $92 

Bya rog, 627 

Bya tog gdon can, 629 

Bya rog gdon mgon po, 603 

Bya rog rdon, 16, 654 

Byar po, 629 

dByar sfie grim bu, 714 

Byar ts'an, 658 

Bya sa, 645 

Bya Sa ka, 649 

Bya Ses, Krtajfia, 486 

Bya sgan, 659 

Bya ts’e dban rgyal po, 647 

Bya t’ub dpal, 647 

Bya yul, 652, 654, 687 

Bya Zu nag po, 634 

Bye ba gun rin, 718 

Bye ba sa ya, 612 

sByed byed, Gopaka, 570 

Bye lin, 670, 705 

Bye ma lag rin, 734 

aByer ajig, Purandara, 474 

Bye rdsi ts’ogs, 663 

Byes, 643 

Byi ba stag rese, 722 

Byi c’un, 635 

dByid kyi rgyal mo, $92 

dByid t’ig gi agrel pa nes gsan rgya 
imts’oi sniin po, 131 

dByig gi go ca, Hiranyavar- 
man, 493 

aByim lotsava, 688 

aByi nag bsod rgyal, 648 

aByin ajig, Purandara, $14 

Byi ri stag rese, 648, 692 

Byi ‘u lha bzo ba, 293 

aByor Idan es cab, 337 

aByor len, Bhavila, 478 

aByug pa, 482 

aByug snon po, $89 

aByun ba rin cen kun adus, 136 

aByun gnas brtson agrus, 629, 
652 

Byutt po, 298, $86 


aByun po, 403, 727 
Byur, aByur, 712, 731 
bza’, 679 

bza’ btsun, Jot 

bza’ pa, 703 

bzan poi adug statis, 308 
bzi t'og, 686 

bz0, 94 

bzo rig, 97, 293 


C’a, monastery, 680 

C'ab mdo, 426 

Cabral, 62 f. 

C’ab ts’an, 433 

C’a bu, 683 

Cacella, 62 F. 

ea é’en, 297 

C’ad dkar (in Ron), 254, 634 

C'ad dkar rdson, 649 

C’ad dkon, 709 

aC’ad k’a, see Ye Ses rdo rje, 99 

C’a dkar, C’a k’ar, 49, $0, 60, 
61, 650, 657 

C’ad po Ts’a ba ron pa, 549 

ag cu, 704 

gCag gnas, 643 

Ca gken, 715 

1Cags kyu ma, 603 

C’ags me’og tsal, 379 

ICags pa, 646 

Cags p’ab, 703 

1Cags pan, 671 

1Cags po ti, 655 

1Cags rtse, 634, 722 

ICags rtse gri gu, 709 

1Cag t’ag mgo sbrel, 642 

Cahat, see C’a dkar 

cakras, four, 244 

Cakravartin, 675 

Cakravartin’s city and man- 
dala, 320 

Cakravartin’s mythology, 306 

Cakravartin, mythography of, 
and Buddhism, 295 

Cakravartin, symbols of, in 
mandala, 319 

Camara, 617 

Cambui Qatun, 683 

1Cam bu sgom, 679 

Cam Hor mo, 627 

C’am mdo, 49 

1Cam mo, 679, 716 

Campaka, 453 

Camparam, see Tsam par rna, 
210 

1Cam srin, 588 

1Cam srin, fig. of, 594 ff. 

Cimundi, 218 

gCan ap’ran, 380 

Candali (channel in man), 
24t £, 615 

Candana, 576 

Candidas, 226 

aC’an dkar, monastery, 91 

Candrakitti, 295 

Candrakirti (the siddha), 214, 
231 

Candrapa, see Candrak:tti 
(Siddha) 

Candravairocana, 360 

ICan Idur, 643 

1Can lo can (Tantras revealed 
in), 213 


1Can ra, 254,663 ff., 670 ff, 702 

1Can skya, 656 

Ca p’ran, 297 

caps of Siddhas etc., 307 f. 

ca ra ma mdsad, 691 

aC’ar byed, Udayana, 478 

C’ar pa can, 720 

Carpati, 232 

Caryatantras, 221 ff. 

C’as pa sgo drug, 629 

C’a tao so, 672 

C’a’u, 623, 627 

Caurima, 615 

ICe, 656, 661, 673 

ICe abum, 661 

ICe abum adar, 658 

ICe aBum mi, 658 

ICe aBum pa, 658 

1Ce A mes abum, 658 

C’e bai p’ren, 656 

ICe ban c’en, 657 

1Ce bKra Sis rtsegs, 661 

Ce Blo Idan sgom pa, 661 

C’e c'e, 634 

1Ce (Dar) rgan, 656 

ICe dKon po, 657 

1Ce mDo sde sen ge, 661 

1Ce dGa’ bai dpal, 661 

C’e gsal c’en mo, 687 

ICegs lun pa, 670 

1Ce rGyal k’ri bzun, 657 

ICe Jianasiddhi, 657 

ICe Klu mes, 661 

ICe K’ri bzan Iha sbyin, 661 

ICe K’ri skyes, 661 

1Ce K’ri snan, 661 

ICe K’yi abrug, 661 

1Cei snags ac'ah abyun gnas 
bzan po, $90 

celestial phaenomena in Bon, 
720 

ICe Man ts’an stobs bzan, 657 

ICe me lo, cfr. Nan lo, 656 

cemeteries, eight, meaning of, 
615 

cemeteries, in mandala, 319 

1Ce sMon te re nu mda’, 657 

ICe sMon te ri nu pa, 657 

gCen, 632 

ICe nag po, 109 

C’en ap'ebs ma, 726 

1Cen btsun Ses rab abyun gnas, 
657 

C’en han, 640 

ICe fii zer, 656 

C’en po, 703 

census of Tibet, 13 ff. 

censuses, before the Mongols, 
681 

census of monasteries under 
fifth D. Lama, 69 

censuses by Mongols, 251 f 

Centres, physical, 244 

ICe pa, five, 657 

ICe pu Sam po lun, 729 

1Ce rin, 625 

©e 5a, 639, 694, 703 

1Ce sgom, 109 

ICe sKyes ts’ul ac’o k'ri, 657 

ICe stag bier brean k’ti, 657 

ICe stag gi rgyal mts’an, 657 

C’e ston ts'ul, 683 

1Ce sto re na ta nu, 6$7 
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ICe ts’ar, eight, 720 

et btsun, ee i 

Ce gTsug pa dpal, 6 

1Ce btsun Ses rab aes gnas, 
657, 661 

ICe g¥u abum, 657 

ICe bZan k'ri bzan, 657 

ICe bZan sto re nu fie, 657 

cha fu, 34, 691 

Chag tse tugu, 709 

Chamdo founded, 39 

Ch’an, (dhyana) schools in 
Tibet, 615 

Chang Chii cheng, 255 

Chang ho hsi, 693 

Chang yang sha chia chien 
ts’ang, 692 

chao mo, 33 

chao tao shib, 33 

Ch’a pi huang hou hung chi 
lich, 683 

Cha shih tsang pu, 693 

Ch’en Ch'eng, 255 

chen fu, 33 

Cheng tsu, 686 

chia, cf. gap, 724 

Chiang chiin, eft. Tsan kun, 
724 

Ch'iao Lai hsi, 686 

Ch’ien fu tung, Tibetan image 
in, 282 

chien yiian, 33 

Chih kuang, 692 

chib sbib, 33 

chib yin, 691 

Chi la ssi pa chien ts’ang pa 
ts’ang pu, 692 

Chi la ssii pa yung nai chien 
ts’ang pa ts’ang pu, 697 

China, wars with, 690 

Chinese artists in Tibet, 276, 
278 

Chinese Embassy to Tson k’a 
pa, 160 

Chinese enter Lhasa, 80 

Chinese influence scanty in 
W. Tibet, 274 

Chinese messangets in India, 
330 

ching li, 33 

Ching te ch’van teng lu, 615 

Ch’o chi wo hsich erh, 686 

Choi slukka, 709 

Cholana, 385 

chalga, 687 

Chiieh ting p'i ni ching, 357 

Chu Lii yen, 223 

Chung li, 733 

Ch’ung“é, 64 

chin nin wan hu, 25% 

Chu T’ing tui, 693 

Chu Yung, 253 

aC’i bdag nag po giin tie, 
$83 

mC’ il mo, 643 

aC’i Itas brtag grub rgyal lugs kyi 

* tse dba la brten nas ts’e bsrin 
tabs etc., 122 

Ci lun pa, 688 

Cilupa, 212 

aC’i med rab rgyas, 261 

mC'ims, 662, 675 ff, 737 

mC’ims Blo gros bzan po, 674 


mC’ims sNan grags bzaf po, 


676 
mC’ims sNan gtags bzan po 
dpal, 674 ff. 


mC’ims pa, 674 

mC’ims p’u, 380 

Cinggis, cfr. Gengiskhan 

Cin gis, 652 

cins bdag, 696 

Cin svi 'v tsi, 706 

Ginvat bridge, 553 

Citra, naga, $01 

titrakara, 281 

Citralaksana, 291 

citta, its meaning, 303 

cittapratyaveksana, 225 

mC’od, 629 

Codes, Tibetan, 37 

mC’od ‘os, Arcitodaya, $16 

mC’od pai Ilha mo, 185, 199, 
216, 538 F. 

cod pan, 307 

Cod pan mgtin bzan, $93 

mC’od ten, 670 

mC'od rten dkar po, 252 

mC’od rten glin, 634, 709 

mC’od sred, 219 

inc’'od you, 680 

ICog, 702 

mC’og dpal bzan po, 432 

mC’og gi dan poi sans rgyas 
mam par bye ba gsan la 
t'ams cad b§ad pai mdsod, 
126 

mC'og grub bzan po, 661 

C’og ro, 737 f. 

Cog ro (lotsava), 381 

ICog ro bza’ Lha gnam, 634 

Cog ro span na, 658 

mC’og sgrub dPal bzan po, 
661 

C’og tu, 650, 655 

col k'a, 13, 636, 651 ff., 659, 
687; three, list of, 680 f. 

bCo Ina tin po c’e, 631, 653 

Colour, meaning of, in tankas, 
289 

Colours used for painting, 269 

Com Idan adas dpal kyai rdo rje 
tha dgui dkyil ak’or c'o ga bde ba 
cen poi ajug dogs, 12k 

Com Idan adas git je gitd poi 
dkyil ak’or rab abyams ..., $96 

bCom Idan adas rnam par reyal 
mai sgrub dkyil ac'i med bdud 
rtsii bum bya, $79 

bCom Man adas sku gzugs kyi 
mts’an Aid mt’o bert, 292 

Com Idan adas tub pai dbat poi 
midsad pa mdo tsam brjod pa 
mt'on bas don Idan reb tu dga’ ba 
dan beas pas dad pai itin byed 
p’yogs breyar ac’ar ba, 141, 354 

C’om rkun, 615 

bCom pa, 738 

bCom rlag (Mathura), 356 

ICon mo, 720 

Consecration of tankas, 309 

Con ston, 632 

cos abyun, 141, 612 

C'os abyun (of Bu ston), 142 

C’os abywt (of Sa kya tha 
dban), 150 


C’os abyutt bstan pa gsal byed, 144 

C’os abyun bstan pa rin po ce, 144 

C’os abyutt mig byed ‘od ston, 140, 
146 

C’os abyun mk’as pai dga’ ston, 150 

C’os abyun rin c’en, 586 

C’os ak’or glin, 630 

C’os ap’el = Dharmatala, 560 

Cos bal, 706 

C’os bla ma, see dGe ap’el 

C’os bzan, 96 

C’os bzan, Sudharma, so05 

C’os bzan ap’rin las pa, 51 

C’os bzi Grags byan (c’ub), 
653 

C’os bzi pa Grags pa rgyal 
mts'an, 638, 710 

C’os bzi gsar ma, 644 

c's bzi pa, 26, 85, 635, 638 

C’os dbyans rgya mts’o, artist, 
208 

C’os dbyins ran grol, 166 

C’os dbyins rdo rje, 682 

C’os dpal, 54, 429, 706 

C’os dpal cin svi‘u tsin dban, 
672 

C’os dpal mgon po, 703 

C’os dpal rgya mts’o, 73 

C’os dpal ye ses, 682 

C’os giier grags pa, 55 

C’os gitis rin po c’e, 645 

C’os grags dpal bzan, 632,653 

C’os grags rgyal mts’an, $60 

C’os grags rgya mts’o, $3, 642, 
648, 695 

C’os grags rgya mts’o of Ron, 
160 


C’os grags ye ses, 682 

C’os grva gron mk’at, 647 

cos gzi ka, 691 

C’os kyi abyun gnas, Si tu, 
123 

C’os kyi blo gros, see Mar pa 

C’os kyi dban p’yug, 539 

C’os kyi dban p’yug, Zva 
dmar, 52 

C’os kyi don grub, 682 

C’os kyi grags, 640, 643 

C’os kyi grags pa, 29 f, 254, 
656 

C’os kyi myu gu, 87 

C’os kyi ‘od zer, 621, 686,729 

C’os kyi p’o fa, Dharmaduta, 
478 

C’os kyi rgyal mts’an, 73, 
628, 683 

(aK’on ston) C’os kyi egyal po, 
168 

C’os kyi rgyal mts'an pa, 662 

C’os kyi rgyal po hai ts’ans 
pa, 48 

C’os kyi sen ge of P’yva, C’a, 
102, 257, 680 

C’os la ajug sgo, 100 

C’'os lam rin pa, 255 

C’os Idan rab abyor, 160 

C’os Ina grags abyun, 653 

C’os Ina Rin po c’e Grags 
pa abyun gnas, 640 

cos lugs, 613 

C’os lua, 429 

C’os lun (‘Ol k’a), 343 

C’os lun ts’ogs, 134, 664, 735 


C'os luf ts’ogs pa, 663, 702 

Cos mgon blo gros, artist, 208 

Cosmic consciousness, 233 

C’os miton mdsod kyi ram brad 
cos mitou rin c’en adren pai Fin 
nla, 133 

C'os mon pa mdsod kyi biad pa 
agrel pa, 126 

cosmography, Bon po, 719 

C’os ‘od, 662 ff. 

C’o8 rdo tie of Nag, 90 

C’os rdson, 637 

C’os rgyal, artist, 208 

C’os rgyal (Lha bzo ba), 193 

C’os rgyal ba, 660 

C’os rgyal Ihun grub ttse, 111 

C’os rgyal mts’an, 156 

C’os rgyal p’yi sgrub, fig. of, 
$82 

C’os reyal ral pa, $39 

C’os rgyan rgya mts’o, 682 

C’os rigs, 222 

C'os rje brTson agrus bzan po, 


255 

C’os rje bSod nams grags pa, 
736 

C’os rje glin pa, 490 

C’os rje P’yogs las rnam rgyal, 
666 

C’os rje raf abyun, 103 

c’os sde, 252 

C’'os sdins of Sera, 432 

C’os sen, 652 

C’os sen ge, 631 

(mNa’ bdag) C’os sen ‘od, 649 

C’os skyabs, 418, 430 

C’os kyi grags pa, 29 

C'os skyob, Dharmatrata, $60 

C’os skyon, 647, 657, 677 

C'os skyon, their place in 
tankas, 305 

C’os skyon ba (Dharmapala), 
169 

C’os skyon Bya rog gdon c’en, 
635, 638 

C’os skyon bzan po, 425, 647 

C’os skyon pai rgyal po sron btsan 
sgam poi mdsad pai rnam t’ar, 
143 

Cos $ras, 647 

C’os sred Dharmaruci, 522 

C’os stan ma, 671% 

C’os ts’ogs k’an, 617 

C’u adre, 721 

cu ajam, 685 

C’u beal, clan, 158 

C’u bdud, 718 

Cadapanthaka, $63 

bCu geig Zal, 361 

Cu giian, 722 

C’u giian mer ba, 722 

bCu giiis pa Rin c’en rdo re, 
709 

C'u tha, 404, $76, $86 

Cullapanthaka, 569 

C’u mig, 335, 427,433,627 F., 
642, 6$2, 658 Ff, 673, 699 

C’u mig gsar pa, 41 

C’u mig edsin k’a, 687 

Cundi, 216 

Cun sri, 727 

C’u skyes, Udaka, 480 

C’u so k’a, 648 
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C'u iol, 648 

C’u spubs su lua pa, 657 

c’u srin (part of mandala), 319 

C’u stin byis pa gsod (Siiu- 
mata), 156 

C’u srin gdon can, 592 

C’u stod, 661 Ff. 

C’u ul, 642 

C’u jul Lhan po rise, 690 

C’u gur rdson, 692 

C’u w’an k’a Zabs, 649 


aDab bzan, 647 

Dad pai go abyed, 168 

bDag c’en, 628, 646, 665 

bDag ¢’en Don yod regyal 
mts’an, 663 

bDag c’en Kun dga’ bde legs, 
628 

bDag c’en Nag gi dba p'yug, 
628 

dDag c’en rNam reyal grags 
bzan, 632 

bDag c’en po, 635 

bDag c’en Rab brtan kun 
bzan ap’ags pa, 646 

bDag ¢’en rDo rje ac'an, 628 

bDag c’en rin po c’e, 633 ff. 

bDag c’en t’ai bsvi tu, 664 

bDag med ma, 601 

bDag med pa, 369 

bDag mo bsTan adsin rgyal 
mo, 660 

bDag jiid c’en po, 627, 651, 
658 EL, 685 

bDag fid c’en po bZan po 
dpal, 636, 710 

bDag po, 642, 648, 660, 665 

bDag po dBan Nam mk’ 
legs, 666 

bDag po dBan pa, 665 

bDag po Kun dga’ legs pa, 
640 

bDag po Kun dga’ rin c’en, 
663 

bDag po P’un sum, 646 

Dags, 630 

Dags pai cos bzii nam biad skyes 
bu gsm gyi lam fin mor byed 
“pa, 126 

Dags po, 738 

Dakarnavatontra, 21 

dakini, 216; five, 581 

Dakinicagnijibvajvalatantra, 218 

Dikinimandalopayika, 88 

bDal, six, 732 

Da lai Han, 656 

Dalai Khan, see Ratna 

Dalai Lama, filth, 709, 711, 
719, 732, 736; see Blo bzan 
rgya mis’o 

Dalai Lama, fi(th, and the rNin 
ma pa, 406 

Dalai lamas’ incarnations, 134 

aDam, 72, 636, 647, 673 

damaru, 368, 585 

dam bu, 691 

dam can, $82 

Dam c’os rgyal mts’an, 412 

Dam c’os yar ap’el, 73 

dam giter, 35 

dam k’a, 34 

dam (k’a) giier, 45, 691 


aDam ma ti, 16 

gDam sag rim Ina gsol sgron giy 
shin poi gnad kun bsdus pa zab 
don gsal bai fii ma, 132 

Dain pai c’os kyi abyun ts’ul etc., 
145, 331 

Dam pa safis rgyas, 92 

Dam pa, sect, 92 

dam sbrags ma byed pa, 691 

Dam sti, 719, 727 

Dam sti gyag ru dgra ajom, 
724 

Dam t'og, 733 

aDan, 634 

Danagila, 335 

1Dan c’os ak’or glin, 49 

Danda, 482 

Dandin, 103, 639 

IDan ma, 634, 653 

1Dan ma dban rgyal, 662 

Dan p’ag, 541 

gDan sa c’en po... sa skyai gtsug 
lag k'an dat rten gsum gi dkar 
cag, 156 

gDan sa mil, 691 

gDan sa rel, 108 

gDans can (Ghosila), 356, 
478 

mDaas Idan ma, 602 

1Dan stod, 688 

IDan ts’a c’os abum, 684 

WDan yul, 662, 696 

darak’ac’e, 11, 637, 672, 692 

Dar c’en tig le, 134 

mDar, clan, 57 

Dar dkar gsal ba, 144 

Dar gan, Da tgan, 656,700, 704 

aDar lotsava, 74, 130, 137 

Dar ma grags, 652 

Dar ma gion nu, 629 

Dar ma mdo sde, 90, 366 

(Tai si tz) Dar ma rgyal mes'an, 
673 

Dar ma rin c’en, see rGyal 
ts’'ab, 119, 430 

Dar ma seni ge, 634 

aDar p’yar, 626, 680 

Dar p’yar p’a btsan, 680 

aD’ar p’ya ru pa, 680 

Dar rgan ru ba, 659 

Dar rgyas, artist, 208 

Dar rgyas bkra Sis, 318 

aDar Sa kya mu ne, 727 

Dar t’an, 734 

Dasabala pandita, 335 

Dasagriva, 218, 649 

dagakarmapluti, 489 

Dafaratha, 695 

dafatala, 296 

Dasatalanyagrodbaparimandalabud- 
dbapratimalaksena, 291 

aDas log, 95 

brDa sprod pa dbyans can gyi mdo, 
130 

Da yan han, Dayan khan, 71, 
72, 74s 656, 698 

Dayan noyan, 49, 255 

dban, 97 

dbon po, 725 

dbu Cun, 417 

dbu rgyan, 307 

dbu rtse, 688 

dbu t’og, 688 


dbyig adsin, 688 

De Andrade, 62 

Death, god of, 582 

bDe ba bzan skyon, 543 

bDe ba can, see Sukhavati, 
348 

bDe ba can, monastery, 426 

bDe ba can brdal, cemetery, 
542 

bDe ba can gyi Zin bkod kyi Zin 
meog tu abyed pa, 365 

bDe ba can gyi Zin du t’ogs med 
par ajug pai myur lam, 365 

bDe bar giegs pai sku gzugs kyi 
ts’ad bstan, 292 

bDe bar giegs pai sku gzugs kyi 
ts'ad kyi rab tu byed pai yid bin 
gyi nor bu, 293 

Deb dar, 717 

Deb ter rgya mts’o, 150 

Deb t'er snon po, 141, 142 

bDe byed gion nu, 736 

De bin giegs, 682, 683 

De bzin gitgs pai sin po, 104 

De bzin giegs pa Cams cad kyi 
yum sgrol ma las sna ts’ogs 
abyun ba, 390 

De biin giegs rigs, 222 

De bain giegs t'ams cad kyi bgrod 
po gcig pai lam c’en gsuh hag rin 
po cei bla ma rgyud pa roam 
tar, 1$7, 367 

bDe can rdo rje, 158 

bDe c’en, 254, 648 

bDe c’en, in Nan stod, 429 

bDe c’en brag dkar, 55 

bDe c’en brdal (cemet.), 377 

bDe c’en glin, 649 

sDe dpon sbas kyi srog, 730 

debalabdhangula, 296 

deification of the sacrificer, 310 

deities invoked in war, $4 

De gus bho ga, 103 

De ko na itid gsan sgron rgyud, 
212 

bDe Idan ma, Satyavati, 452 

bDe Idan rnam reyal, 364 

bDe legs, 539 

bDe legs bkra sis, 628 

bDe lun pa, 635 

bDe me’og, 218, $37, 635, 729 

bDe me’og, fig. of, 332 

bDe mc’og, king, 538 

bDe me’og, mandala of, 603 

bDe mie’og bsdus pai rgynd kyi rgya 
Cer byad pai don kun gsal ba, 
117 

bDe mc’og bstod cen dios grub 
abyun gnas, 130 

bDe me’og bstod c'en gyi rab agrel 
plan bden rgya mts’o, 130 

bDe me’og dus sfiin, 378 

bDe me'og lui pai lugs kyi mrion 
par rtogs pai bsgom pai rim, 257 

bDe me’og nag poi lugs kyi bla ma 
brgyud pai lo rgyus, 100 

bDe imc’og nag po Zabs lugs kyi 
sgrub abs rnam par byad pa etc., 
130 

bDe me'og fun nai rgyud, 218 

bDe mc'og rnam rgyal, 364 

bDe mc’og rtsa rgyud kyi agrel 


pa, 213 


bDe me’og rtsa rgyud kyi mnam 
b¥ad gsa bai de k’o na atid geal 
bar byed pa, 106 

demiurge, 611 

bDen pa brtul Zugs, 492 

bDen par dga’, Suryarata, 492 

sDe pa, 37, 43, 641, 649 ff, 
653 ff. 

sDe pa gYul rgyal nor bu, 
649 

bDe skyid, 645 

bDe skyon ye ses skyon mdsad 
dbyins kyi yum, $47 

Desideri, Father, 78 

sDe srid, 34, 67, 631, 640 ff, 
646 

sDe srid Gon ma c’en po, 638 

sDe srid P’ag mo gru pa, 628, 
631, 644, 649 

sDe srid Sans rgyas rgya 
mts’o, 714 

mDeu tun ma, 722 

Devacandra, see Padmavajra 

Devapala, king, 232, 272 

Devapunya, 337 

Devaputra, 627 

Devaputramara, 303 

Devatisayastotra, 731 

Devendra of rLans, 690 

bDe yans, 663 

dga’ ston, 251 

Dhanakara, 337 

Dha na ko $a, 377, 612 

Dhanamitra, 391 

Dhanika, 524 

Dhanyakataka, 212 

dharani, as epitome of the sutras, 


223 

dharani, first kernel of the Tans 
tras, 224 

Dharmabhadra, see C’os bzan 

dharmabbanaka, 440 

Dharmabodhi, 378 

Dhar ma de vo, Nep. artist, 
278 

Dharmadhara, 291, 292 

Dharmadhvaja, 628 

Dhar ma dkon c’og, 687 

Dharmagafija, 213, 612 

Dharmakara, 611 

Dharmakara (a monk), 360, 370 

dharmakaya, 234 ff. 

dbarmakaya and its relations to 
other bodies, 295 

dbarmakaya, its meaning, 300 

dbarmakaya to be reintegrated, 
244 

Dharmakirti, 119 ff. 

Dharmamandalasutra, 318 

dharmamudra, 244 

Dharmapala, 643, 687, 734 £ 

Dharmapala, grammarian, 123, 
jor 

Dharmapala, king, 87, 214, 272 

Dharmapala, master of vinaya, 


134 
Dharmapalabhadra, 391 
Dharmapala, aP’yon rgyas fa 

mily’s ancestor, §7 
Darmapilaraksita, 25 2, 627, 658, 

684 
Dharmaraja, 643 
Dharmarajikapratistha, 509 
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Dharmatuci, 522 

Dharmasimha, 586 

Dharma tala, arhat, 403,556; 
originally a dge bsfien, $58: 
in Central Asia, ibid, 561, 
615 

Dharma ta la, different from 
Dharmatrita, 560 f., assimi, 
lated to Bodhidharma, sor 

Dharmatrita, $56 

Dharmottara, 615 

Dhi man, 271 

Dhyana, see Ch’an 

dhyana, before painting, 285 

dhyana in Tibet, sex 

diksa, 247 

IDin gsum gYu srin, 635 

Dinnaga, 119 f. 

Dipankara, 609 

directions, four, and symbols, 
627 

diseases caused by aDre, 625, 
and gNan, 626 

Divyavadana and Avadénakalpa, 
lata, 438 

dkar ag, 153, 734 

dkar me, 704 

dkar rtsis, 136 

dkon mar, 704 

dag dpon, 37, 58 

dmag k’ral, 705 

dinag rags, 691 

dmar k’ye, 704 

mDo, 628, 652 

1Do bdud, 716 

Do brag dpon mo, 639 

Do brag ma Rin c’en ats‘, 
638 

Do bug pa can, 646 

mDo bya, 134 

aDo’ dgon pa, 671 

aDod k’ams dban p’yug ma, 
218, $91, $93 

aDod pai gtso, 576 

aDod pai rgyal mo, $53 

sDod po kun adus, 136 

sDog, 658 

Dog lun pa, 637 

rDog po, 638 

Dohakosa, 98, 128 

mDo k’ams, 25 f., 626 ff, 662 

Dol, 669 

mDol byun, 663, 665 

aDol ¢’un, 666 

aDo le, 627 

Dol lhun grub, 256 

brDol pai rgyal mts’an, $76 

Dol po pa, 128 

sDom gsum gyi rgyan, 128 

sDom pa gsum gyi rgyan ces bya 
bai raya cer agrel, 128 

sDom pa gsum gyi rnain par bzag 
pa nidor bsdus te gfan 1a dbab pai 
rab tu byed pa t'ub bstan rin po 
cei byi dor, 121 

gDon, 391, 733 

IDon (tribe), 679, 712, 738 

Don byin, Arthadatta, 490 

IDon bza’ K'ri sgron, 634 

gDon dkar, 254 

gDon, 57 

Don gtub, 644 

Don grub ap’ags pa, 646 


Don grub dar, 663 

Don grub ma, queen of Guge, 
6IL 

Don gtub ‘od zer, 683 

Don gtub rdo rje, 27, 254, 
642, 644, 654 

Don grub rgyal mgon, 662 

Don grub rgyal mts’an, 629, 
689 

Don grub rgyal po, 44 ff., 631, 
648, 694 

Don grub rgya mts’o (sMan 
bla), 293 

Don grub rin c’en, 425 £ 

Don grub rtse brtan rdo rje, 
641 ff. 

rDon ka, 611 

Don la, 729 

gDon mk'ar rdson (in sKyid 
Sod), 692 

sDon mo t’an, 628 

Don reyal ba, 660 

(dPon) Don rta nag, 652 

gDons Idan ma, 726 

IDon sras, 634 

Don yod dpal, 629, 652 

[Don] yod grub, 677 

Don yod rdo rje, 29 ff, 44, 
$3» 254, 640, 642, 646, 6ST, 
653 ff. 

Don yod rgyal mts’an, 627 ff. 

Don yod rgya mts’o, 73 

Don yod rnam rgyal rdo rje, 
646 

Don yod sgrol ma, 644 

Don yod Zags pa, 362 

Doptra, 729 

Dor de, 738 

tDor dkar, 156 

mDo rgyud zab moi c’os kyi lui 
tjes gna dbat k’rid Cob yig ... 
pundarikai apr’en bas spud, 124 

rDo re, 630 

rDo je of aBre, artist, 208 

tDo rje abar, 643 

tDo rje ac’an, fig. of, 409, $37 

rdo rje ac'an, title, 288 

tDo rje ac’an yab yum, fig. 
of, 579 

tDo re ac'an, adiguru of the 
Yellow Sect, 408 

Do rje ac’an c'en poi lam gyi rim 
pa ete., 117 

rdo rie adsin, 288 

Do re adsin pa, 679 

rDo rjc ajigs byed, 246 

tDo re ajigs byed, cycle of, 6u1 

Do tje ajigs byed, icon. of, 583 

tDo re ajoms, 633 

tDo rje bdud ajom, master, 
544 

Do rie bgegs kyi gtso, $93, 728 

tDo re bkra Sis, 647 

rDo rjc bgad pa, 332 

tDo rjc c'os rab, 377 

tDo rje dban p’yug, 623 f., 647, 
6$7, 659 ff, 670 fT. 

Do rje dbyins, 660 

tDo rje dgos dkar mo, 648 

tDo rje dpal, 335, 631, 635, 
6$3, 697, 699, 709 

tDo rje dpal bzan, 660 

Do rje dpal dpon, 19, 634 


tDo tje dpal gyi yum, $30 

tDo rje dpal, Mi fiag chief, a 

rDo rje dpal mo, 593 

tDo tje dpat gesan pa, 134 

tDo rje drag mo, $93 

rDo rje drag mo rgyal, 728 

Do rje drag po rtsal, 377 

tDo gfe dril bu, 603 

Do rje dril bu gzugs legs ma, 
$93 

rDo rje dur k’rod ma, 589 

tDo rje glin gsar, 73 

rDo tje glin pa, 648 

tDo rje grags, rDo rje grags 
Pa, 630, 643, 652 

(Do rje grags Idan, 730 

rdo rje gri gug, $85 

tDo re gro lod (Padmasam, 
bhava), 377, $40; fig. of, 546 

rDo rje gsal ba, 643 

rDo rjc gsod byed, 589 

tDo tje gtsug tor Ses rab, 625 

rDo tje gtum mo, 589 

rDo rje gtum po, king, Vaj- 
racanda, $30 

1Do rje gtun, 589 

rDo tje gya’ ma, $93 

rDo rje gya’ ma skyon, 728 

rDo rje gyu sgron ma, 728 

Do re gion nu, 588 

rDo rje gzon nu, 332; fig. of, 
579 

1Do rje klu mo, 593, 728 

tDo re k’ri btsan po, 657 

tDo sje kun bzan, 728 

rDo rje kun bzanh ma, 593 

rDo rje kun grags ma, 593 

rDo rje kun grags nam mk’a’ 
p’yug ma, 728 

rDo rje k’yun, 588 

Do je Icags kyu, 603 

tDo rje Icags sgtog, 603 

Do re legs, 647, 677, 729 

rDo sje mda’, 589 

tDo rje mgon po, 634, 653 

rDo rj¢ moi bu, Vajriputra, 
$69 

rDo sje nag gi dban po bKra 
Sis grags pa, 653 

1Do sje nag po, 596 

Do tie p'reh bai dkyil ak’or cen 
po bzi beu giiis kyi sgrub t’abs 
vin cen dban gi rgyal poi p'ren, 
132 

tDo sje p'ur bu, iconog., 588 

rDo rye p’ur pa, 625 

rDo rje ra ba, 318 

rDo re rgyal (P’ag mo gu), 
18 

Do rje rgyat mts’an, 159, 258, 
660 

tDo rje rgyal mts'an (gTsan 
byams pa), 155 a 

rDo re rgyal mts’an, Son 
lotsiva, 103, 441 

rDo sje rgyal po, 643, 653, 688 

Do rje rigs, 222, 223 

rDo tje rin c’en, 426, 625, 
643, 672 

(dPon) rDo rje rin c’en, 695 

rDo rje cin c’en dban gyi 
tgyal, 648 

Do rje clun abyin, 589 


rDo we rnal abyor yi rid vig 
mé’on ba don Idan yi lban tobs, 
129 

Do tje rnam ajoms, 332 

tDo rje rnam rgyal, 649 

tDo rje rtse brean, 642 

1Do je sder mo, 589 

tDo sje sems dpa’, 550, 600, 
643 

tDo rje sems dpa’, figure of 
and meaning of, 331 

tDo rje sems dpa’, with sekti, 
331; identical with Akso- 
bhya, 331 

rDo rje sems dpa’ (kt’o bo), 
$84 

rDo re sen ge, $9, 630 F, 652 

tDo rje sgeg mo, 589 

Do rje skul byed, 589 

rdo sje skyil k’runs, 308 

rDo rje sman geig ma, $93 

tDo re sfiin pos rab tu ajoms 
pa, $80 

tDo tje spyan geig ma, 593, 
728 

rDo re tog abebs, 733 

tDo te ts'e brtan, 670 

(Hor) rDo rie ts’e brean, 644 

Do rie ts'ig gi sin po bsdus pai 
dka’ agrel, 164 

tDo sje Zags pa, 603 

rDo tta nag, 9, 19, 634, 690; 
invasion of, 709 

mDo rtsa bai rnam biad adul ba 
rgya mis’oi sin gsal byed, 106 

do Sal, 307, 585 

mDo sde, 683 

mDo sde dpal, 436 

Do sol (mount), 218 

mDo smad, 649, 657 

rDo shin rin pa, 722 

Do shon, 63$ 

Do su A nu gan, 13 

rDo t'am, 646 

dpa’ boi adug stants, 308 

dpag bsam Sin in mandala, 319 

Dpal Idan bzan po, 662 

dpa’ moi adug stans, 308 

dpon sa, 687, 695 

dpon yig, 155 

dpunt rgyan, 307, $85 

dra ba, 319 

dra ba, dra p’yed, 319 

Dra ba nag poi bsgrub t'abs drag 
po gnam Icags t’og abebs, 612, 
718 

Dra ba bdud kyi bya nag dban rgyal 
gyis bstans mdos, 718 

drag btsan, 39, 691, 704 

Drag po ak’or lo, 598 ff. 

Drag poi mig, Rudraksa, 448 

Drag po rdo rje ajigs byed 
nag po, 217 

drag ris, 691 

drag Zan, 39, 691, 704 

dran, 118, 738 

Drat tes abyed ut pa lai ap'rent 
ba, 123 

Dran nes dha’ agrel dgoris pa gsal, 
124 

Dran pa dan nes pai don rnam par 
p'ye bai bstan beos legs biad snin 


po, 118 
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Drah pai mi bo, 723 

Draft pai nam mk’a’ (Bon po), 
554 

Dra srom a rii bus mdsad pai yor 
dag par rdsogs pai sans rgyas kyis 
gsuns pai sku gzugs kyi mts’an 
fiid kyi rnam agrel, 292 

Dran sron bltams, 337 

Dra tii nags, 607 

aDre, $21, 634, 690, 712, 717, 
721, 731, 737 

aDre ak’ol, 690 

Dred mo, 615 

Dregs, 718 

Dregs pa bii, 592 

Dri ma med ‘od kyi rgya Cer biad 
pa de ko na wid snan bar byed 
pai Snin po bsdus pa yid bzin nor 
bu, 132 

Dri med Idan, 552 

Dri med rsa (world), 375 

Dri dMu tii btsan, 732 

Dri za (Gandharva), 217 

Drug poi lha mo, $92 

Drun ak’or, 35 

Drun pa, 706 

drum yig, $3 

Dsa, 643 

Dsa (king), 695 

Dsai sin na (Jaysingh) Nep. 
attist, 278 

Dsa ka ris spa gor, 657 

aDsam bu c’a klun, 614 

aDsam bu glin, 677 

aDsam glin, 676, 717 

aDsam glin byan p’yogs kyi t’ub 
pai rgyal ts’ab.., sa skya pai 
gdun rabs etc, 154 

mDsa’ poi bu mo, Maitraka- 
nyaka, 525 

rDsa rgyab, 664 

Dsagobhara, 611 

Dsa so dha ra, 336 

Dsa ti nags glin, 617 

Dsayanagara, 338 

Dsa ya pu ri, 337 

mDses byed, 730 

mDses dga’ bo, Nanda, 454 

mDses Idan, Kantimati, 444 

mDses ma, Kanta, 456 

mDses pa, Sundaraka, 528 

Dsi na mi tra, 586 

aDsin dga’, $76 

rDsin ji, 343 f, 429 

aDsin pa, 76 

rDsin p’yi, 41, 168, 654 

Dsivanti, 74 

mDsod Idan, 615 

aDso ge A sen bla ma, 47 

rDsogs c’en, 88, 109 f, 724 

rDsogs poi sans rgyas me'og gi 
sprul pai skui p’yag ts’ad sman 
tan pas mdsad pa, 293 

mDso mo mk’ar, 49 

rDson c’un pa, 658 

rDson dmar, 648 

rDson ji bSod rin, 631, 652 

rDson k’a pa, 640 

rDson p’yi, 645, 699 

mDso sri, 646 

aDsum lan, 74, 257 

Dsungatian Empire, 76 

Dsyo bhan, Nep. artist, 278 


bDud, 712, 717 ff. 

bDud adul rab brtan, $7 

bDud adul rdo rje, 682 

bDud adul rgyal po, 645 

Du dben ia, du dben 3, 16, 33, 
696 

bDud bza’ smin dkar, 728 

dud c’en, uh, 14 

bDud gza’ smin dkar, 735 

bDud k’ram nag po, 219 

bDud kyi riiab pa, 718 

bDud mgon, 592 

bDud mk’on nag po, 718 

bDud mo, Remati, $92 

bDud mo ro lans, 730 

bDud rnams rje btsan po, 717 

bDud rtsii ak’yil ba, 589, 603 

bDud resi dkyil ba, 550 

Dud sol ma, 591, 593 

bDud za gser mgo ma, 718 

gDugs dkar mo, 387 

Diigiirang, see Du rin, 49 

Duhsasa, 731 

aDul adsin, 661 

aDul adsin dpal, 659 

aDul bai lag len gyi c’o ga dri med 
pret ba, 106 

aDul bai sin po rab tu gsal bai 
gai smad kyi byad, 134 

aDul ba spyi rnam rin po c’ei mdses 
rgyan, 106 

aDul ba ti ka rin c’em ap’ren, 
122 

aDul c’un, 646, 657 

gDul dka’ abyun po adul 
mdsad pai mtu stobs ap'rul 
byun gsan bai bdag, 403 

duli, 433 

Don, Sankha 462 

Dun bza’ dnul mo, 632 

Dun can, 576 

dui cen, 588 

Dun dKar, 648 

Dundubhiévara, 390 

Dungi k’a, Sankhamukha, 505 

Dun gyi mdso mo, 633 

gDun gyi rgyal mo, $92 

Dun lus mgo man, 721 

gDun rabs, 155 

Dua ren, 663, 702 

Dun sen, 722 

Dun skyon ma, 218 f. 

Durga, 728 

dur gien, 715 ff. 

Du rin, 49 

Dur k’rod ma, 615 

Dur k’rod fial ba, 257 

Dur k’rod pa, Kalika, 569 

Dur sri, 727 

Dus adsin se bya, 714 

Dus ak’or ba, 660 

Dus ak’or ¢’os abyun rgyud sdei zab 
don, $98 ; 

Dus ak’or c’os abyun rgyud sdei zab 
don sgo abyed rin c’en bees pai 
sde mig, 106 

aDus ak’or me’od lha, 197 

Dus ak’or tugs dkyil gyi mrton 
rtogs, 2$7 

Dus bii lha mo, $91, $92 

Dus kyi ak’or lo, 598; see also 
Kalacakra 

Dus kyi zag pa ma, $82 


Dus gsum gyi bde bar giegs pa ma 
lus pai no bo k’yab bdag mi c’en 
bsod nams mc’og grub bstan pai 
rgyal mts’an dpal bzah poi rnam 
Var ny 166 

Dus gsum reyal bai mk’yen rise... 
bSod nams mc’og Idan bstan pai 
rgyal mts’an dpal bzan poi rnam 
ar... 107 

Dus Idan, Kalika, 569 

Dus ma, 657 

Dus me’od lha bran, 687 

Dus mts’an ma, Kali, 582, 591 

Dus mts’an mo nag mo (Kili), 
217 

bsDus pai rgyud me tog p’ren adsin 
gyi ts'igs bead, 599 

Dusprasaha, 445 

dus ston, 683 

dus ts’egs, 137 

Dvags, 629, 654 

Dvags Ilha sgam po pa, 90 

Dvags po, 638, 647, 649, 6§2, 
738 

Dvags po pa, 647 

dyarchy in P’ag mo gru pa, 29 


E, 41, 629, 636, 640, 647, 649, 
653 

E c’en ti sgo, 649 

Egg, cosmic, 611 

eges, cosmic, five, 372 

eggs and world tree, 612 

E gNal, 643 

Eight aspects of Padmasam- 
bhava, 540 

eight Bodhisattva, 580 

eight cemeteries, 542 

eight dangers, 390 £. 

eighteen arhats, 556 ff. 

eight mc'od pa Lha mo, 581 

eight perils, 390 

eight snakes, 407 

eight well-omened signs, 679 

Ekadagamukha, 361 

Ekajata, 389 

Ekajata introduced from Tiber, 
215 

Ekaémga, 502 

ekavira, 343, §83 

Elephant, story of, 528 

Eleven heads of Avalokiteév., 
symbol of, 362 

E ma can gyi mts’o, $40 

envoys, Tibetan, to the Man- 
chus, 65 

epiphany of truth, 235 

Er ke jai san, 61 

E ti ‘ur, 430 

Evam c’os Idan, 677 

Evam dga’ k’yil (monastery), 
163 

evocation of gods, 311 

exorcisms against Sa bdag, 
gNan cte., 629 


Fa Chiu, $60 

families, ancient, disappeared, 4 
families (six of Buddhas), 240 
Fan chu erh, 689 

Fa wang, 683 

Seng, 696 

Feng t’ien palace, 682 


five mystical families, 540 

Fo pao kuo shih, 25, 685 

Fo tu ch’eng, 223 

foundation-charts to monaste- 
ties, 36 

four classes of Tantras and 
Yellow Sect, 408 

four kings of the earth, 59 

Fu chiao wang, 25, 686, 693 

Sa shib, 33 


dGa’, 648, 714 

(dPon) dGa’ ba bde, 630 

dGa’ ba can, 606 

dGa ba gdon, 432, 658 

dGa bai gon bu, Priyapinda, 
$29 

dGa’ bai sde, Priyasena, 449 

dGa’ bai ts'ul gyi dur k’rod, 
542 

dGa’ ba rdo re, 377 

dGa’ bde, 652 

(Tre pos) dGa’ bde bzan po, 
630, 688 

dGa’ bde dpal, 629 

(dPon) dGa’ bde mgon po, 629 

dGa’ bo, 576 

dGa’ byed, Nandana, 525 

dGa’ byed, Priyamkara, 457 

Gad bkram, 737 

Gagin Qoiila, 687 

Gagana, 370 

Ga gla, 634 

sGal, 46 

dGa’ Idan, 640 f., 644, 648 ff, 
653 Ff. 

dGa’ Idan c’os abyut, 43, 150, 160 

dGa’ Idan, founded, 39 

dGa’ Idan heaven and Tson 
k’a pa, 407 

dGa’ Idan, princes of, 30, 44 

dGa’ Idan, princes of, faithful 
to the Yellows, 45 

dGa’ Idan hun t’ai gi, 656 

dGa’ Idan rnam par rgyal bai 
glin, 254 

dGa’ Idan rNam par rgyal 
glia, 642 

dGa’ Idan, the Dsungar, 76 f. 

dGa’ Idan Ts’e dban dpal, 
169 

mGal dgon pa, 49 

Gam pa, 663, 667 

sGam po, 654 

sGam po brdar, mount, 549 

sGam po gron, 645 

sGam po pa, 128 

sGam po pa, as a writer, 98 

Ganapati, 217, $85 

Ganapati, cft. Ts’ogs kyi bdag 
po, gNod sbyin dban po, 662 

Ganapatisamayagubya sadbana, 214 

Gan ba bzaa po, $76, 730 

sGan bza’ Ilha mo, 634 

Gandavyuha, 182, $52 

Gindhari, 215 

Gant din gu iri, 660 

sGan drug, 63 

Ganeéatepari, 74 

Ganga, 205 

Ganges, 731 

Gan gos, 317 

gonjira, 177 
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sGan jug pa Iba, 58 

sGan k’a spel, 643 

Gan po, $76 

dGafi ra gTsug tor tine’en, 657 

Gans ba bzan po, 664, 703 

Gans bean gnod sbyin, 665 

Gatis ¢ an yo by sa la spyod pai 
miso vis kyi reyal blon &tso bor 
brjod pai deb t’er rdsogs Idan gzon 
nui dga’ ston dpyid hyi rgyal moi 
glu dbyans, 260 

Gans dkar po, 646, 664 

Gans dkat rnam teyal, 648 

Gans dkar 3a med, 545 

Gans gitan, 722 

Gans kyi yum c’en tdo re 
gyu bun ma, 729 

Gap, 724 

Gar, 712 

mGar, 648, 737 

sGar, 651, 654 

mCGar, family; 688, 740; black, 
smiths?, 688 

dG2’ rab rdo the, $50 

Gar bha ri pa, 369 

Garbhavakranti, 613 

sGar c’en, 49 

Gar mi yon tan gyun drun, 4r 

dGa’ ron, 426 

Gar log, tribe, 83, 257 

sGar pa, 654 

sGar pa, rebelled to fifth D. 
Lama, 67 f. 

mGar rgyal ba abyun gnas, 
629, 652 

Gar spe, 668 

Gar §a, 612 

mGar sTon btsan yul, 629, 688, 
737 

mGar sTon mes k’ri c’ags, 629 

mGar T’og dar rgyal, 629 

mGar Ts’e nam ts’a abrug, 629 

Garuda, 533, 735 

ga dal, $92 

dGa’ siiin po(Tsonk’a pa), 434 

Ga Sod, Gau Sod, 384 

1Ga stod jo bo agyog c’en, 730 

at, 67, 208 

Gauti, 595, 601 

Gauri ma, 61§ 

Gavampati, 500 

Gayadhara Lha k’an (Lha 
tse), 205 

Gayadharma, 549 

gazelles in mandala, 319 

geod, 92, 257 

gaan, 412 

gdon dpon, 35 

gdon, 297 

du bu, 307 

gdugs, in mandala, 319 

gduti ma, 319 

gdun reyud adsin pa, 28, 695 

dGe adun ap’el, $38 

dGe adun bsrun, Sangharak- 
sita, 506 

dGe adun grub, $8, 134, 162. 
642, 644 

dGe adun grub, as author, 122 

dGe adun grub, spreads cult 
of dPal Idan lha mo, $91 

dGe adun rgyal mts’an, $1, 
55. 676 


dGe adun rGyal, see rGyal po 
dar, 207 

dGe adun rgya mts’o, 40 ff., 44, 
72, 124, 134, 162, 649, 654 

déGe adun rnam tgyal, 168, 
256 . 

dGe adun sgan, 254, 663 

dGe adun ts'al, 629 

dGe adun ¢s’al pa, 629 

dGe ap’el, 91, 662 

dGe ba blo gros, 107, 630 

dGe bai blo gros, see Kun 
dga’ rdo rje 

dGe blo gros of rMa, 292 

dGe bies, 662 ff. 

dGe bies dGe adun regyal 
mts’an, 662 ff. 

Ge gan, 685 

bGegs, 312, $90, 735 

bGegs, expulsion of, 312 

dGe gsar, 668 

dGe Idan, 651, 653, 655 

dGe Idan brgyud rin po c’ei bka’ 
srol p’yag rgya c’en poi rtsa ba 
reyes par biad pa yan gsal sgron 
ma, 132 

dGe legs, 655 

(mK’as grub) dGe legs, 412 f. 

dGe legs bées giien, painter, 
204, 207 

dGe legs bzan po, 45, 652 

dGe legs dpal, 123, 665 

dGe legs dpal bzan po, 159, 
161 

dGe legs Ihun grub, 52 ff. 

dGe legs lhun grub (bZu 
k’an rab byams pa), 167 £ 

dGe legs pa, 654 

dGe lon pa, 647 

dGe lugs, 654 ff. 

dGe lugs pa, 631, 641, 650, 
655, 736 

dGe lugs pa, expansion, 39 

dGe lugs pa’s, history, 92 

dGe lugs pa, masters of Tibet, 
66 

dGe lugs pa, monasteries of, 
compelled to change the 
cap, 44 

dGe lugs pa, rising, 30, 42 

dGe lugs ts’ogs Sin, 408 f, 534 

dGe mdsas byan e’ub, 257 

Gems, seven, 302 

dGe mon, 625 

Gengis Khan, Jingis khan, 8 ff., 
623 f, 725, 736 

Gengiskhan as a sa bdag, 628 f. 

sGer, 641 

dGe rab gsal, 83 

Gerbillon, 64 

Ge re, 657 

sGer gru, 645 

dGer tgyas dpon, 254 

sGer Si kya abum, 641 

Ge sat, 74, 646, 662, 718 ff, 
732 

Ge sar Ne ne, 720 

dGe sdins, 659 

dGe slon gi bslab bya c’en mo, 122 

Ge ta, four, 656 

dGe ts’ul gyi ts'ul keris rnam 
bad, 122 

Ghasmari, 615 


Gho lun Pa, 705 

Ghormuha, 616 

Ghosila, 478 

Gi gan, 627 

Gi k’od, 724 

Gi k’od, Ge k’od, 724, 739 

Gil git, 726, 733 

Gin, 604, 617, 714 

slag, 712 

glen cen ri, 320 

Glan dat ma, 3, 654 

Glan dar ma’s persecution and 
its effects, 83 

Glaa dpal gyi sen ge, 684 

Glan lun, 667 

Glan mgo can, $82 

Glan po can, Hastaka (Hasti- 
kaz), 489 

Glan p’u, 41 

Glan ci fan pa, 99 

alin log, 689, 699 

Glia ras pa Pad ma rdo rje, 90 

Glo bur rgyal po, 649 

Glog gi sgron bkyag, 720 

Glon ¢’an sgron me, 49 

glu, glu bzad, 138 

glud, 630 

goant skos tha, 728 

gnan bkod, 695 

gnas skor, 152 

gas t'ul, 68 

glied dod, 706 

Siler pa, 36, 37 

gnosts, five, 240 

Go c’a rlans pa, 690 

rGod, 653 

God adre, 721 

Go dan, 9, 64, 653 

mGo dkar, 650, 655, 704 

rGod Idin, 634 

tGod mjug, 722 

tGod po rin e’en, 687 

gods, families of, 636 

gods, projections of, 305 

tGod ts'an pa, mGon po tdo 
rye, 90, 158 

mGo gies, 691 

sGo gsum, 668 

Gokula, 137 

Gokula pandita, 75 

Gokulagriva, 74 

gold, in tankas, 269, 288, 317 

aGo l|ha, 720 

Go log, 257 

Go ma, valley, 612 

Go ma de vi, 643 

sGom brtson, 634, 709, 729 

sGom c’en, 253 

go mdsod, 73 

sGom pa, 630 ff., 689, 710 

sGom pa dpon po, 652 

sGom rin, 630 

sGom Se, 645 

Goh, 700 

aGon adre, 721 

mGo nag, 645 

mGon brtson, 735 

dGon ¢’en, 664 

Gon dkar, 21, 43, 48, 108, 
637 ff., 641, 645, 647 

Gon dkar (in gYo tu), 128 

mGon dkat yid bzin nor bu, 
387 


mGon k’ah, 629, 647, 657, 659 

mGon k'an, description of, 320 

mGon k’an, tankas of, 320 

mGon leam dral, 91 

Gon ma, 631, 639 ff, 694 

gon ma, title of the P’ag mo gru 
pa, 28 

Gon ma c’en po, 640, 646 

Gon ma c’en po Mi p’am Ts’e 
dbaa, 648 

Gon ma sde srid, 647 

Gon ma si tu, 643 

Gon mk’ar, 669 

aGon po, 717 

mGon po, 635, 642, 677 

mGon po ap’el, 659 

mGon po ben, Yi dam of 
Kar ma pas, 91 

mGon po dpal, 658 ff, 661, 
670 

mGon po gdon, 653 

mGon po klu sgrub kyis mdsad pai 
rim pa Inai rnam par biad pa 
zutt ajug bui ban mdsod, 132 

mGon po leags pa, 332 

mGon po p’yag bii, 584 

mGon po p’yag drug, 584 

mGon po p’yag drug, icon, 
of, 584 

mGon po Rab brtan, 649 

(dPon) mGon po rgyal, 635 

mGon po rGyal mts’an, 634 

mGon po skyabs, 292 

mGon po Zal bzi pai sgos bskans pa, 
$96 

Gon ri dkat, 641 

dGon ri dkar po, 45 ff. 

Son $a, 697 

Gon snon, 721 

dGons pa rab gsal, 97, 557 

Gopaka, athat, $70 

Go po, 712 

Goraksa, 231 

Go rams, 642 

sGo rum, 6, 2$1 

sGo rum gzims spyil dkar po, 
687 

mGo rum sen ge, 634, 690 

aGos, 4, 737 Ff. 

dGos adod kun abyut, 158 

Gosala Mankhaliputta, 270 

gos bz0, 317 

aGos lotsiva, 410 ff; see gZon 
nu dpal 

aGos rgan, 735 

sGo srun, sGo stuns, 201, 718 

gos sku, 317 

Gos shon, 658 

Go tan, see Go dan 

Govindaniatha, 74 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, 286 

Gra, 714 

dGra, 714 

dGra adul, 52 

dGra bdud t’an po sler, 718 

dGra dags, 636 

dGra dbyans can, 609 

aGra dbyans mdans Idan, 727 

Gra dol, 629 

sGra gean adsin, 569 

sGra gean adsin, iconogr., 596 

sGra gean adsin k’yun, 596 

Gra gor, 254 
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Grag gion pa, 661 

Grag pa, 636 

(Gon ma) Grags abyunt, 645 

Grags abyun pa, 641 

Grags adsin ma (Yasodhari), 
35$ 

Grags brison, 664 

Grags byin, Yaioda, 500 

Grags can don rgyal, 722 

Grags dban, 652 

Grags pa, 599, 645, 657, 664 

Grags pa abyua gnas, 19, 29, 
23, 366, 639, 709, 726 

(Gort ma) Grags pa abyun gnas, 
647 

Grags pa abyun gnas rgyal 
mts'an dpal bzan po, 694 

Grags pa blo gros, 628 

Grags pa brtson agrus, 634, 
646 

Grags pa byanh c’ub, 26, 26, 
638 Ff, 645 

Grags pa bzan po, 635, 645 

Grags pa can, 720 

Grags pa dar, 632 

Grags pa dpal, 665 

Grags pa dpal bzan, 645, 692 

Grags pa gzon pa, 659 

Grags pai bies giten, Yaio- 
mitra, 526 

Grags pa ‘od zer, 252, 710 

Grags pa ‘od zer Ti Sri, 670, 684 

Grags pa rgyal mts’an, 24, 28, 
85, 140, 177, 291, 292, 340, 
623 f, 625, 629 f., 635, 639, 
644 ff., 648, 652, 676, 687, 
694 

Grags pa rgyal mts’an, as 
author, ror, 122 

Grags pa tgyal mts'an dpal 
bzan po, 26, 640 

Grags pa rin c’en, 20, 635, 
638, 710 

Grags pa sen ge, 626 

Grags pa §es rab, 630, 635, 
643, 652 

Grags pa ye Ses, 635, 643 

Grags pa ye Ses of aBri gun, 
683 

Grags rgyal, 673 

(Gon ma) Grags rgyal mts‘an, 
114 

Grags tin pa, 653 

Grags ses rab, 632 

sGra la ajug Ses bya bai bstan bcos, 
102 

dGra lha, 720, 733, 741 

dGra lha, fig. of, 406 

dGra Ilha Mu tsa med, 729 

dGra lha skyes geig, 730 

Gral Ina, 647 

Gram pa Sar, 644 

dGra mt’as (Parantaka), 356 

dGra nag, 635 

Gran bo lun, 676 

Gran k’an ga ra, 38 

Gran k’an, loc., 254 

Grans bon, 716 

Gra p’yi, 637 

Gra rgod adon btsan, 662 

dGra rgod Idan btsan, 646 

sGra sgrogs (Rauraka), 355, 
481 


dGra stod yar c’en, 113 

Grdhrakéta, 295 

Great Mother, 728 

sGribs rnam bsel, 370 

Gri gum btsan po, 733 £ 

Gri gum btsan po, fight of, 
againts his minister, 637 

Gri k’u, 634 

aGrim agrul, 705 

Gri mo, 727 

mGrin snon, 362 

Gri po, 727 

gi ri, 716 

ari Pogs, eight, 595 

sGro, 737 

aGro bai mgon po, 641 

aGro bai mgon po gtsan rgya ras 
pai rnam par t’ar pa fo mts’ar 
dad pai rlabs ap’ren, 260 

Gro bdud la, 669 

Gro bo lun pa, 625 

Grogs po rgya rtse, 646 

sGrol, 670 ff. 

sGrol dkar yid bzin ak’or loi sgrub 
tabs bum c’o ga rjes gna gsal 
byed dati beas pai skor rnams, 
391 

mGrol gon, 254 

sGrol ma, fig. of, 534, $37) $38 

sGrol ma, cult of, and Atifa, 
387; meaning, 388 £; history 
of her cult, 388 f; Literacure 
on, ibid. 

sGrol ma rgyud kyi byon kus geal 
bai byed pai lo rgyus gser gyi 
p'ren ba, 389 

sGrol ma skyid, 636 

sGrol Vig dgons pa ran geal, 111 

aGro mgon, 628 ff, 635 

aGro mgon of Zan, 688 

aGro mgon, see rDo re rgyal 
Po, 19 

aGro mgon ap’ags pa, 626, 629 

aGro mgon P’yag na, 659 

aGro mgon rin po c’e, 630 

aGro mgon bSod nams, 628 

Grom mda’, 647, 654 

Grom pa, 62§, 737 

gron jug bka’ ababs, 90 

mGron lha, 720 

Gron smad, 700 

Gron smad nas, 61 

grub bka’ adsin, 90 

Grub bii, 434 

Grub c’en nag po spyed pai do bai 
agrel pa zab don Ide mig, 130 

Grub cen rin po c’e w rgyan rnam 
Car no mts'ar rgya mts’o, 158 

sGrub me’od glin, 648 

Grub pai blo gros, 379 

sGrub pa fiams su blan pai lag len 
dgos adod abyun bai gter mdsod, 
116 

Grub pai rgyal mo, 266 

Grub sien, 723 

grub tab, 89 

sGrub Cabs rgya mts’o, 130 

Grub vob adar p’yar, 261; see 
aDar p’yar 

Grub Cob breyad bit rtog pai shin 
Po, 227 

Grub t'ob breyad cw rtsa b2ii bris 
abs, 227 


Grub fob breyad ca rtsa b3ii gol 
adebs, 334 

Grub t'ob brgyad cu rtsa bit to 
rgyus, 227 

Grub t’ob brgyad cu rtsa bi rtogs 
brjod do ba agrel pa dat beas, 227 

Grub t’ob kyi sger, 641 

Grub vob, see Siddha 

Gru gu, 257, 641, 695, 735 

Grul bum rkan rtse, 735 

Grum ¢’u, 56, 373 

Grum mda’, 44, 254 

Gru ul, 629 

Gu ¢a la gru, 639 

Gru Za, 252, 658 

Grva bsgon c’os kyi rdo je, 
735 

Grva p’ug, 136 

aGrva p’yi ts’on adus, 663 

Grva spyi bye rdsin (monas- 
tery), 162 

Grva Ts’on adus, 646 

ser gyi spren, 713 

goer gyi rus shal, 723 

str skyogs, 716 

G50 Pat, 317 

$50, 94 

gsol adebs, inspiration of tan- 
kas, 271 

gsol dpon, 35, 58 

gsutt abun, 95 

gter ma, 24 

gter ston, 111, 727 

gtor bum, $70 

gor ma, 372 

gtor ma to bGegs, 312 

glor ma to terrific deities, 596 

glum to, 90, 127, 130 

mGu, Nepalese artist, 327 

guardians, ruling on the four 
directions in Bon po mytho- 
logy, 719 

mGu byed, Radha, 477 

mGu byed sbas Radhagupta, 
$12 

Guge, 171, 252, 737 

Guge, miniatures of, 274 

Guge paintings and Nepal, 275 

Guge paintings, decadence of, 
275 

Guge school of painting, 273 f. 

Guge style differs from Cen- 
tral Tibetan style, 279 

Guhyapati P’yag rdo rje, 650 

Gubyasamaja, 212 ff. 

Gubyasamaja, cft. gSah ba adus 
pa. 729 

guides to sacred places, 153 

Gui gun, 34, 653, 655 

Gunapila, 134 

Gun c'u daul mo, 712, 739 

dGun mk’ar, 669 

Gun min dben hu, title, 251 

Gun van, 627, 629, 636, 652 

Gun ¢’an (in Man yul), 544 

Gur, 663 

Gur dkar, 49, 59 

Gurkha, raids, 73 

Gutla Mandhata, 729 

mGur lha, 632, 730, 741 

mGur mgon, 603, 631 

Gur mo, 628, 636 

Gur mo ts'on adus, 251, 681 


Gur rgyal lha mo, 712, 739 

Gurugubyasiddbi, 214 

Gu iri, 639, 652 

Gu i khan, 61, 63 ff., 406 

Gu éti khan, dies, 70 

(Slob dpon) dGu eum, 717 

Gii yiik, 680 

gva pa, the ass of Remati, 219 

Gya, 647 

rGya, 634, 643 

Gya bo, 710 

rGya bod hor sog gi mc’og dman 
bar pa rnams la sprinyigete., 135 

rGya bod kyi yig ts’an, 14, 139, 
709 

rGya bod lo rgyus deb t’er, 134,260 

rGyab p'ugs, 636 

rGya byin, 586 

brGyad tan sgan, 655 

brGya gron, 664 

rGya k’ri lo Zan, 730 

rGya k’ril Zan, 630, 690 

tGyal ba bzan po, 629, 687 

rGyal ba don grub, 410 

rGyal ba Grags brtson, 652 

rGyal bai bstan pa Ia ajug pai rim 
pa skyes bu gsunt gyi man nag 
ai rid yid bdud rtsi, 130 

rGyal bai dban po... blo bzan skal 
bzan raya mts’o dpal bzan poi 
rnan f’ar ...) 168 

tGyal bai ‘od, Jayaprabha, 442 

rGyal bai sde, Jayasena, 517 

rGyal ba Ina pa, see fifth D. 
Lama 

rGyal ba rdo rje ac’an Kun dga’ 
bzat po rnam par tar pa legs 
bod etc., 157 

rGyal ba rgod ts’an pa mgon po rdo 
tjei rnam tar mt’on ba don Idan 
nor bui p’ren ba, 158 

rGyal ba rgya mts’o, $5 

rGyal ba rin e’en, 19, 634, 
645, 709 

rGyal ba rin po c’e, 634 

rGyal ba rin po ¢’e t'og rdugs 
647, 653 

rGyal ba rnam sras, 661 

rGyal ba Ses rab, 647 

rGyal ba Ses rab adul adsin, 134 

rGyal ba sku Ina pa drug par ap’os 
bskor gyi gtam rua bai geud len, 
148 

rGyal ba ts’ans dbyans rgya ints’oi 
rnam tar gser gyi she ma, 148 

tGyal ba T’og rdugs pa, 647 

rGyal ba yab sras gsum gsun abum, 
122 

rGyal ba yon tan, 332 

rGyal bu ajig rten dban p’yug gi 
skyes rabs, 143 

rGyal bu de gus bho ga la gdams 
pa, 103 

rGyal bu de mur bho ga la gdams 
pa zla bai ‘od zer, 103 

rGyal bu ji big te mur la glam du 
bya ba nor bui p’ren, 258 

rGyal bu jim gyim la sprin, 103 

rGyal bu mam ga la gtam du bya 
ba bkra Sis kyi p’ren, 258 

rGyal byed ts’al, 254 

rGyal bzan (dpon c’en), 21, 
159, 636 f,, 649, G52 f. 
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rGyal bzan po, 652 

tGyal bzah po Yin ti, 660 

rGyal c’en pa, 660 

-Gyal c’en pa of rTse k'a, 52 

rGyal c’en rtse, 41 

tGyal c’en sde bii, 199, 
600 

rGyal C’o jo abar, 653 

rGyal dka’, 599 

rGyal dpal, 636 

rGyal kun adus pai tio bo kyab 
bdag be ru ka... dbats p’yug rab 
brtan bstan pai rgyal mts'an dpal 
bzan poi rtoge brjod pa bdud rtsiz 
Za ma tog, 166 

rGyal la ba, 660 ff. 

rGyal le, 629 

tGyal ha k’an, 9, 251, 260 

rGyal mdos dhar drug mdos kyi bea’ 
tabs Idan bskyed, 719 

rGyal me tog tan, 41, 254, 654 

rGyal mk’ams pa ta sa na tas bdag 
fiid kyi rnam Car tes par brjod pai 
deh ter ..., 163 

rGyal mk’ar tse, 639 ff, 642, 
645 ff, 6st, 653 ff, 660, 
664 Ff, 669 

rGyal mts’an, 677 

tGyal mts’an, artist, 208 

tGyal mts'an bkra Sis, 647 

rGyal mts’an bzan Po, 635, 


5355 


645 

(dPon) rGyal mts’an bzan po, 
662 

rGyal mts’an dpal bzan, 635 

tGyal mts'an dpal bzan po, 
20, 1$9 

tGyal mts'an dpal bzan po 
of aBar ra, 115 

rGyal mts'an ‘od, 600 

rGyal mts’an rdor ba, 668 

rGyal mes’an rtse (aP’yon rgyas), 
254 

rGyal mts’an skyabs, 20, 635 ff, 
653, 710 

rGyal og, 659 

tGyal po ajig reen dban p’yug 
pa, 134 

rGyal po cen po rnam t’os sras kyi 
bstod pa rgyal poi t’ugs rab tu 
mites byed, $75 

rGyal po dar, painter, 207,676 

rGyal po dga’, 647 

rGyal po ho ko la gdams, 103 

rGyal poi bkai tan yig, 113 

rGyal poi bka’ t’at, 720 

rGyal poi mdsad pa fii Su 
rtsa gcig, 143 

rGyal po la gdams pai rab byed, 03 

rGyal po li byin ha ra, $92 

tGyal po t’eu ran, 719 

rGyal po yab sras kyis me’od rte 
bens pa la bsnags pai sdeb sbyor, 
104 

rGyal po yab sras kyis me'od rien 
bens pa la bshags pai sdeb sbyor 
don da ka, 327 

tGyal rabs, 114, 728, 734 

rGyal rabs ap’rul gyi Ide mig, 144 

rGyal rabs bon gyi abyun gnas, 713 

rGyal rabs cos abyun geal bai me 
lon, 140 ff. 

rGyal robs dpag bran You Fin, 140 


rGyel rabs gsal bai me fon, 140,733 

rGyal rabs goal bai me lon, (of Legs 
pai ies rab), 150 

tGyal rgod, 631 

rGyal mse, 646, 653, 665, 668 

Gyal shon pal, 710 

rGyal skyabs, 19 

rGyal sman, 9, 629, 652 

rGyal sog p'u, 343 

rGyal Sri, 158 

rGyal tams cad kyi rgyal po... dus 
Kyi ak’or lo... dri ma med pai ‘od 
kyi rgyo Cer biad de k’o na aiid 
sna bar byed pa, 120 

rGyal t’an, 664, 709 

rGyal ts’ab, 92, 646 

rGyal ¢s’ab, author, 119 

rGyal ts'ab cos tjes tei drun du 
gsan pai miion sam leui brjed byan, 
118 

Gyal tshan kyab, 710 

rGya ma, 41, 628, 645 

Gya’ ma, 12, 729 

rGya dMar pa, 102 

Gya ma (an, 643 

rGya me’od rten, 14, 675 

rGya mk’ar stag lun, 657 

rGya mk’ar t’og, 643 

rGya mis’o, 647, 659 

rGya mts’o blug gan, 647 

rGya mts’o giiis, 670 ff. 

rGya mts’o gron, 647 

rGya mts’o rnam rgyal, 538 

rGya mts’o, Sagara, 488 

rGya mts’oi sde, 680 

rGyan (sku abum), 179 ff. 

rGyan gon, 335 ff, 657 ff, 
666, 668, 703 

fgyon grags, 14, 682 

rGyan k’yim, 658 

rGyan ri, 658 

rGyan ro, 208, 664 

Gyantse, 662, 666, 669, 728 

Gyantse aids Saskya, 694 

Gya pa, 671 

brGya p’ug, 658 

rGya ti, 43, $1, 649 

rGya ri leog mk’ar, 649 

tGya ri rdsoo, 41, 254, 649 

brGya sbyin dkar po, 736 

brGya sbyin rgyal po, 730 

tGya skor, 658 

tGyas pa kyi lha mo, 592 

rGyas pai bstan beos ts’ad ma rnam 
agrel gyi reya cer biad pa rigs pai 
tpya mt’so, 122 

rGyas pai ri mo, Madalekha, 484 

rGyas rigs, 223 

ayas rol, 308 

Syas ru, 49 

rGya stag k’ra bo, 719 

Gyathang, 709 

brGya ts’o, 650 

Gyavo, 710 

rGya yig ¢s’ah, 260 

rGya zam, 735 

aGyel bées, 704 

Gye re, see dGye re, 255 

dGye re Iha k'an, 254 

Gye re me’og skyon, 332 

dGyes mdsad rdo tje, 363 

dGyes pai rdo rjei lag ten gral ber 
byed pa, 540 


gyin Use, 705 

Gyo dge abyun, 83 

gyon brkyat, 308 

gyon rol, 308 

gyos kyi du ba tsam, wind, 611 

gos pai brkyan, 308 

Gyu bse, 714 

gy Cu ba sgun, 701 

rGyud abum, 88, 109 

rGyud bzii agrel pa gan la p’an 
gler, 128 

rGyud gab pa gnad gzer, 136 

rGyud kyi mnon par rtogs pa Yon 
Cun, 237 

rGyud kyi mion par rtogs pa rin po 
Ce Von Fin, 10% 

rGyud rgyal giin rje gied skor gyi 
cos abyunt rgyas pa yid c’os no 
mts'ar, 131 

rGyud rgyal po dpal zsan ba adus 
pa reya c’er biad pasgron me etc., 
116 

rGyud rnam nes, 258 

rGyud sdei dhar Cag, 257 

rGyud sdei reya mts’o ska gzugs 
kyi p’yag ts’ad kyi rab tu byed pa 
kun las bsdus pa, 293 

rGyad sdei rnam gZag dan rgyud kyi 
miton par rtogs pai ston tun sa 
head, t00 

rGyud sde spyi rnam abrin po rgyud 
sde t'ams cad kyi gsan ba gsal bar 
byed, 105 

rGyud sde spyi enam bdsus pa rgyud 
sde rin po Cei gter sgo abyed pai 
sde mig, 105 

rGyud sde spyii rnam par bag, 100 

rGyud sde spyi rnam par bag pa 
rgyas par biad pa, 121 

rGynd sde spyi rnam rgyas pa rgyud 
sde rin po ce mdses rgyan, 105, 
261 

rGyud sdei zab don sgo abyed rin 
Cen gees pai sde mig, 212, 218 

rGyud stag sna, 136 

rGyud ams cad kyi rgyal po dpal 
gsatt ba adus pai bskyed rim duos 
grub rgya mts’o, 121 

rGyud Cams cad kyi rgyal po dpal 
gsett ba adus pai bskyed rim kyi 
rman byad dnos grub kyi rgya mts’o 
shin po, 132 

rGyul t'an, 635 

aGyur med (rdo sje) rnam 
rpyal, 80, $34, $64 

aGyor med ye Ses ts’e brtan, 
$34 

gzan don, 122 

£2an sde, 696 

gzi ka, gzis ka, 27, 69, 622, 630, 
691 

gzim dpon, 33 

gzu adon, 704 


Ha ho ta bin, 665, 703 

Hai chan, Hiaisang, Qaiian, 
621 ft. 

Hai-cheou, 622 

Ha la ha la, 362 

Hialahalavalokitesvara, 215 

Ha la sgan, 614, 709 

Halha, see Kar k’a, 49, 60, 
655 ff. 


Hal ha C’og tu, 655 

Hal hai yul gyi yul tha kun, 
724 

Ha li ma = Kar ma pa, 682 

Hal k’yi nag po, 722 

halo, its forms, 305 

Ham c’u, 682 

Ha nai, 650, 655 

hands, imposition of, in ritual, 
313 

Han ne, 255 

Han p’an, 723 f. 

Hanumanda, 364 

Ha pi zhi, 716 

barardbabara, 319 

Hare, story of, 477 

Haridasa, 74 

Ha ti ha ri la Zon pa, 362 

Harinanda, cfr. aP’rog byed 
dga’ bo, 626 

Haiti, 457 

Harsadeva, 103 

Hasaraja, painter, 272 

Has po ri, 379 

Hastaka, 489 

Hathayoga and Vajrayana, 243 

Hathayoga, blends with Vaj- 
tayina, 240 

Hatyayogapradipika, 308 

Ha’ u gans bzan, 657 

Hayaghosa, 391 

Hayagriva, 616 

Hayalila of Uddiyina, 87 

Hay4an, 621 ff. 

Heaven, as a god, 691 

He na bod kyi rje besan, 718 

Hen du c’en po, 665, 703 

Heruka, 218, 332, 482, fig. of, 
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Heruka, five form of, 541 

Heruka c’e me’og, 551 

Hevajra, 216, 600 ff. 

Hien tsung, 687 

binendriya, 210 

Hingumardana, 494 

Hiranyakega, 218 

Hiranyapani, 485 

Hitaisin, $20 

homa in the Tantras, 219 

Hor, 256, 651 ff., 657 ff, 663, 
724,735 €. 

Hor, invasion of, 163, 690 

Hor bza’ abum mo, 633 

Hor c’os abyus, rDo rje ts’e 
brtan, 149, 644 

Hor Da dar, 643 

Hor dar (E pa spru sku), artist, 
208 

bor dud, 14 

Hor pa sar, 643, 696 

Hor Sog, 650 

Ho Sod, 650, 655 

Ho $0 t’se, 655 

Houaining, 621 ff. 

Hou hsien, 255, 682, 689, 693 

ho wan, 695 

Hrin svon jin dben, 687 

Hsi hia, 714 

Hsu Yiin te, 685 

Hesiian cheng yuan, 14, 31 ff 

Hsaan wei shib, 16, 33 ff, 681 

Hsiin nan, 693 

Hu, 643 
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Hua kai, 682 

Hu chiao, 693 

Huei ch’ao, 251 

Hu la gu, Hu la lu, 629, 634, 
636, 651 

Ha lan deb t'er, 140 

Humkara, 627 

Hom kara, master, 380 

Hung chiao fo ta chih, 257 

Hun (i ji, 256 

Hu pu, 689 

Husain Beg, 256 

Hu sti, see Gusri, 627 

Hu tou p'ai, 35 

Hu Ying, 253 

Hva san, 84, 276 

Hva ian, as arhat, his history, 
557 ff; his iconography, $57 f. 

Hyen du, title, 703 


I c’e, 703 

I ching, 223, 388 

Ieonometry and painting, 291 

iconometry, its meaning, 294 

iconometry of various classes 
of gods, 298 f. 

iconometric proportions, 296 

iconometric unie, 296 f. 

Iksvaku, 650 

images, symbology of, 246 

images as an artifice, 247 

incarnations of Dalai Lamas, 
$38 

Indra, 629, 675 

Indrabhiti, Indrabodhi, 212 ff, 
215, 231 £,3761., 643, 695 

Invasion of Tibet, 16, 19 

Ifina, 576 

Islam and Kalacakra, 598 f. 

Ivang, 201 


aJad, 636 

aJad rTa mig pa, 647 

Jagaddala, 611 

jagrata, 243 

Jaina, 172 

Jai san gu éri, 61 

aJam, 49 

aJa ma li, aJam ma li, 617, 684 

Jambhala, 372, 573, 576 

aJam dbyans, 638, 647, 674 ff. 

aJam dbyans, fig., 363, 625 

aJam dbyans A ra pa tsa na, 
625 

aJam dbyans bées bsfien bzan 
po rgyal mts'an, 661 

aJam dbyans bzad pa, r50 

aJam dbyans bzad pa, author 
of Tashilunpo woodcuts, 416 

aJam dbyans bzad pa nag 
dban brtson agrus, 260 

aJam dbyans c’os grags, 648 

aJam dbyans c’os kyi rje dkon 
me'og cos ap'el kyi rtogs brjod 
mk’as pai rnam rgyan, 168 

aJam dbyans c’os rje, 363, 612 

(aJam dbyans c’os rje) bkra Sis 
dpal Idan, 100 

aJam dbyans dban po, 208, 317 

aJam dbyans dga’ bai blo 
gros, 124 

aJam dbyans don yod dpal 
bzan po, 660 


aJam dbyans don yod rgyal 
mts’an, 686 

aJam dbyans don yod rgyal 
mes'an dpal bzan po, 659 

aJam dbyans gon ma kyen 
tai, 639 

aJam dbyans gon ma se c’en 
gan, 649 

aJam dbyans grags pa rgyal 
mts’an, 661 

aJam dbyaas grags pa reyal 
mts’an dpal bzan po, 661 

aJam dbyans gu Sri, 24, 638 

aJam dbyans gu Sti c’en po, 
638 

aJam dbyans gu iri sa ka 
tgyal mts’an, 653 

aJam dbyans kun dga’ bsod 
nams gtags pa rgyal mes’an, 
686 

aJam dbyans nam mk’a’ rgyal 
mts’an, 628 

aJam dbyans ‘od zer abar, 
173, 176 

aJam dbyans rje btsun, 632 

aJam dbyans rin c’en rgyal 
mts’an, 684 

aJam dbyans 5a kya rgyal 
mts’an, 694 

aJam dpal, 635, 645, 660 

aJam dpal bies giien, 377 

aJam dpal dbyans, 626 

aJam dpal grags, 628 

aJam dpal rdo rje (Zaa 
mk’'ar lotsava), 168 

aJam dpal rgya mts’o, 343, 409 

(Nan so) aJam dpal se rin, 
645 

aJam dpal ts’e rif rgyal po, 
64r 

aJam dpal ye Ses sems dpa’, 
684 

aJam gsar pa, 659 

aJa’ mo, 150 

aJa mo c’en, 705 

aJam po ak’yil pa, 576 

aJams pai tha k’an (sNar 
Van), 189 

aJan, 644, 650, 655, 684, 696 

Ian, 719, 734 

Janaka, 575 

Janakasla, 214 

lan kyan, 738 

Ian yul mai lo rgyus, 735 

Japa, 224 

Ja sdor, 704 

Jataka, 151 

Jatakamala, 440 

Jaya, painter, 272 

Jayadasa, 74 

Jayadrathayamalatantra, 215 

Jayapura, 611 

Jayasiddhi, 292 

te bdag aid c’en po sogs kyi sku 
brian aga’ Zig gi lo rgyus can 
zad brjod pa mam por ‘os pai 
gtam gyi p’ren ba, 307 

rJe btsun abar ra pa rgyal mts‘an 
dpal bzan poi rnam t’ar mgur 
bum dan beas, $9 

tJe btsun ma, 630 

rfe btsun ma ap'ags ma sgrol mai 
mts’an brgya rtsa brgyad pa, 390 


ve btsun Cams cad mk’yen bsod nams 
rgya mts’oi rnam Car dros grub 
reya mts’oi Hit rta, 167 

re btsun t'ams cad mk’yen pai gsut 
obum tor bu las rje aiid kyi rnam 
Var, 162 

rJe btsun taranathai Zal gdams mgue 
abum gyi skor, 128 

tJe btsun ton k’a pa c’en poi to 
mts’ar smad du byun bai rnam par 
tar dad pai ajug dogs, 159 

Je aGrags pa, 625, 626 

tJe gsan bai rnam Var, 160 

tJe rin po cei gsan bai rnam far 
reya mts’o Ita bu las ¢’a Sas fun 
du Zig yons su brjod pai gtam rin 
po ¢’ti site ma, 161, 340 

rJe ron ma rDo rje Idan, 627 

rJe skar ma yol sde, 732 

rJe Cams cad mk’yen pa dge adun 
grub pa dpal bzan po rnam tar 
tho mts’ar rmad byuh nor bui ap'ren, 
162 

Jetari, 365 

Je tu Bhandari, 74 

lJib dun p'yur, 714 

Jibik Tamir, 103 

aJig rten bstan beos, 136 

aJig rten dban p’yug, 390, 628; 
fig. of, 539 

aJig rten dban p’yug pad dkar 
Ide, 254 

aJig rten dbaa p’yug pad mai 
dkar po, 611 

aJig rten dban.., yon tan rgya 
mts’o dpal bzaf poi rnam 
Car nor bui ap’ren ba, 168 

aJig ren rigs, 223 

aJig rten skyon, four, 583 

aJig rten skyon lha, 403 

aJigs bral p’yogs las rnam 
tgyal, 160 

aJigs byed, 579 

aJigs byed e’en po, nine, 583 

aJigs med grags pa, 669, 697 

aJigs med grags pa of so, 687 

aJigs med rig pai rdo rje, 149 

aJigs med sen ge, 162 

Ji lia, 671 

Jimitavahana, $32 

Jinamitra, 586, 616 

Jin ger, 655 

Jin ghim, 103 

Ji non tgyal po, $9 

Jiramutu, 621 ff. 

Jirtkan-it tolta, 62x £. 

aJi tsam t’on pa, $56 

Jaanakumara, 385, 697 

Jianasattva, 303 

Jaanasiddhi, 673 

Jiianendra, 700 

Jo ak’or no yon, 49 

Jo bo, 630, 654, 658 

Jo bo of ‘Ol k’a, 41 

Jo bo dar ra, 660 

Jo bo rDo rje abum, 659 

Jo bo Grags pa rin c’en, 710 

Jo bo gya’ span, 730 

Jo bo gyul rgyal, 730 

Jo bo k’ye adren, 659, 660 

Jo bo lha beas, 730 

Jo bo lugs kyisgrol ma giter gcig sgrub 
tabs rjes gnan dat beas pa, 388 


Jo bo me'im lha, 730 

Jo bo nd ro pai k’yad cos bsre ap'oi 
gzun agrel rdo re ac’an gi dons 
pa gsal bar byed pa, 127 

Jo bo na ro pai k’yad c’os bsre ap’oi 
kirid rdo rjei Peg pai bgrod pai Fin 
rta cen po, 127 

Jo bo nes sum, 730 

Jo bo rdo ra, 660 

Jo bo rje lha gcig, 660 

Jo bo re tha geig dpal Idan rnam t’ar 
bla mai yon tan c’os kyi abyun 
gras sogs bka’ gdams rin po cei 
glegs bam, 736 

Jo bo Ses abum, 658 

Jo bo stag abum, 658 

Jo bo bTsun mo ma, 659 

Jo dga’ sde srid, 9 

Jolgd 687 

Jo mo glin gsum, 716 

Jo mo k’a rag, 163, 728 

Jo mo Ilhan, 729 

Jo mo nan, Jo nan, 128, 189 ff. 

Jo mo pad ma, 660 

Jo not gi gnas byad, 169 

Jo nan pa, sect, 97 

Jo nan sku abum, described, 
189 ff. 

lon pa, Druma, 502 

jus legs, 696 

jus fies, 696 

ja fag, 716 

ju Vig, 716 

Jvalamukha, 218 


bKa’ gbabs, 131 

K’a abar, 550 

mK’a agro abum, 658, 684 

mK’a’ agroi dban, 379 

wK°a’ agroi Zus lan, 115 

mK’a’ agro ma, 213 ff, 643,721 

mK’a’ agro ma, four, $86 

mK’a’ agro ma me tee abar bai 
rgyud, 218, $90 

mK’a’ agro t'ugs jes kun 
sgrol, Bon po, $55 

bKa’ agyur, 630, 677 

bKa’ agyur, collected, 107 

’a at’or, 252 

ka ba, 319, 616, 738 

bKa’ babs, 131 

K’a bai bzin, Tiktamukha, 492 

sKa ba lotsava, 380 ff. 

K’ab gun an, 107 

bKa’ blon, 35 

k’a bltas, 706 

bKa’ brgyad bde giegs adus pa rgyud, 
115 

bKa’ brgyud, 634 

bKa’ brgyud kyi bka’ abum gsil bu 
rnams kyi gran gig, 127 

bKa’ brgyud pa, 638, 643, 652, 
730, 736 

bKa’ brgyud pa, history of, 
89 ff, 

bKa’ brgyud pa rnam reyal 
ba, 255 

bKa’ brgyud tnam par rgyal, 
641 

K’a byan mdsod kyi Ide mig reyud, 
114 

ka bi po, 640, 694 

K’e dar, 157 
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Kaccha, 87, 257 

a c’e (Kashmir), 215 
face dgon pa pa, 1 

UKa' Cems deb ig és 

od Cems ka Kol ma, 144, 714 
a ce pan cen, see Sakyatey 

bKa’ gdams c’os abyun, 133, 145 

bKa’ gdams gsar ma, 116 

bKa’ gdams gsar riiin gi cos abyun 
yid kyi mdses reyan, 144, 736 

bKa’ gdams pa, 88 f, 652 

bKa’ gdams pa, fundamental 
texts of, 99 

bKa’ eae pa and its rela, 
tions to bKa’ brgyud pa, g 

5K’ gdams pa dan dieu: ete ; 
gst obum mts'an t'o, 98 

Kanha pai do ba or by rams 
kyi agrel pa, 130 

Kailasa, 729 

Kaineyaka, 513 

Ka k’ol ma, 144 

K’al, 14, 70 

Kalabhairava, 217 

Kalacakra, 120, 632, 6$5, 666 

Kalacakra, fig. of, 371 

Kalacakra, see Dus kyi ak’or lo 

Kalacakra, commented upon, 
105 

Kalacakra, interpreted, 92 

Kalacakra (revelation of), 212 

Kalacandra, 335 

Ka la mon, 6 

Kalapa, 598 f. 

Kalapada, 212 

Ka la pai ajug pa, $98 

Kalapasutra, 106 

kalass and immortality, 350 

Kalagodara, 575 

Ka la ts’o, 704 

K’al brag, $46 

sKal bzan c’os kyi rgya mts’o, 
648 

sKal bzaa pa, 645 

sKal bzan rgya mts’o, 656 

sKal bzaa rgya mts’o dpal 
bzan po, 168 

K’a Ieam gdug pai dug mc’u 
ma, 718 

mK’a’ Idia resal, 379 

Kali, 480, 591, 728 

Kalika, 569 

Kaliyuga, 662 

Kalkin, 599 

sKal Idan ma, 634 

sKal Idan rgyal po, 598 

Kalyanakatin, 474 

Kama, 216 

Kamalagila, 615 

bKa’ ma log, 257, 683 

Ka ma tu (Kamatiipa), 87 

Kamaripa, 736 

Kimariipa, see Ka ma ru 

Kamarestha, 576 

K’am lun, 41 

K’am pa k'ra mo lotsava, 136 

Kampilya, 505 

K’ams, 643, 646, 655 1, 664, 
674, 709, 724, 739 

K’ams, School of painting in, 
284 

K’oms gsum gyi adren pa... bsod 
nams dban poi rnam tar etc., 156 


K'ams gsum zans k’an glin, 
113 

K’ams gyu ri, 730 

Kam iin, god, 159 

K’ams ka t’og, 656 

K’ams kyu bya ¢ul, 714 

K’ams mo, 645 

Kanakabharadvaja, 569 

Kanakarvana, 485 

Kanakavati, 532 

Kanakavatsa, 569 

Kanawti, 714, 737 

Kan Chou, 255 

Kafici, 214 

K'ang hsi, 76, 80 

K’an gsat, 652, 659, 662, 668 ff, 
673 

K'an gsat c’en mo, 687 

K’an gsar dpon mo, 628 

K'an gsac glin, 628, 687 

K’an gsat gon, 396 

Kanhu, 98 

Kanika, 338 

Kaniskapura, 611 

Kankali gdon can, 593 

Kan kun dkris, $41 

mKan lun, 657 

K’an pa p'yi ma, 643 

rKani sa, 697 

Kanta, 456 

Kanzam la, 729 

Kao jih wa ch’an po, 682 

Ka pa, 669 

Kapila, 481 

mK’ar, place, 540 

K’a rag, 637, 646 

K’a rag kyun btsun, 163, 728 

Karandavyuba, 695 

dKar begyud gyi pr’et, 157 

dKar brgyud pa, 655 

dKar bsal ma, 725 

K’ar cen, 49 

mK’ar c’un lua, 657 

sKar c'un rgyal po, 730 

mK’ar glin (Mi fiag), 163 

Ka rgyal, 730 

K’a rgyal zva ‘od, 714 

K’ar k’a, 49, 650 

mK’ar k’a, 664 

mK’ar k’a pa, 661 

K’ar k’ye ‘u, 641 

dKar la, 668 

mK’ar lhag do po, 629 

karma (six), 216 

Kar ma ba k3i, Kar ma ba si, 
12, 395, 653, 682 

Kar ma bstan skyon, 37, 53 ff., 
256 

Kar ma bstan skyon dban po, 
651 

Kar ma bstan skyon, killed, 64 

Kar ma bstan stun, 697 

Kar ma C’os grags rgya mts’o, 
654 

Kar ma dus gsum mk’yen, 
682 

Kar ma glin pa, 549 

karmanudra, 244 

Kar ma pa, 29, 69 ff, 648, 
650 ff, 654 f, 665 

Kar ma pa, monasteries in 
dBus, 40 

Kar ma pa, their origin, 91 


Kar ma pa bsTan stun, 651 

Karmasatake, 82 

Karmavajra, 573 

sKar ma yol sde, 732 

Kar ni ka, 694 

dKar po spyan gcig, 718 

mK’ar p’ug, 671 

sKar rgyal bsrun ba, Tisya- 
taksita, 496 

Karsna, 731 

nK’ar sion, 59 

mK’at snon, 49, 51 

dK’ar t’an mar k’ui mts'o, 168 

Kirtikeya, 216 

mK’ar og, 254, 642 ff. 

mK’as btsun, 651 

K’a sbyan tgyal, 722 

Ka Se ru, 460 

bKa’ skyon, 376 

mK’as grub c’os rje, as author, 
120 

mK’as grub dge legs, 413 f. 

mK’as grub rje¢, 86, 160, 646 

Kapiaiijala, 520 

mK’as grub t'ams cad mk’yen pai 
ram far mk’as pai yid ap’rog, 
160 

Kashmir, 173, 736 

mK‘’as pa rgya p’rug, 136 

mK’as pa rnams ajug pai sgo, 101 

K’a spe, 668 

mK’a’ spyod dban po, 158, 682 

mK’a spyod tha k’an (Pun 
ts’ogs glin), 197 

bKa’ stun ba sa ga rbbai sgrub t’abs 
Jin tu bsgrub pa rnal abyor pa 
ran don rten abrel nati na rnams 
bzlog pa gdams bzab mo, 716 

bKa’ stun ma, 729 

K’a ste agren yug, 714 

K’a stod, 668 

Katya, 504 

Katana of Glan, 680 

bKa’ t'an sde Ina, 4, t10, 112 ff, 
143, 716, 719, 732 ff, 737 ff. 

Ka ts’igs en po, 154 

K’aui rdo, 685 

Kauravas, 731 

K’au sKye lha, 254 

Kavikumiara, $05 

Kavyadar¥a, 103, 135, 152 

bKa’ zor, 718 

Kechogotai Pin chang, 252 

Keturatna, 721 f. 

Keurima, $50 

Khandaroha, 332 

Khasama, 236 

Khasamatantra, 108 

Khoshot, 77 

Ki, monast., 437 

K’ien lung, 555 


kila, 588 
Ki la pa, 370 
Ki lito, 611 


King, first, of Tibet, 635 

king, intermediary between the 
country and bTsan, 631 

king of horses, $74 

kin fi, 43 

K’in ting Yuan che yu kiai, 619 

Ki ya t’ai ji, 68 

Kla klo, 212 

Kla klo, in Kalacakra, 537 


Klan ka, 648 

Klogs, 647 

Klon c’en pa, 109 

Kloa rdol bla ma, 149, 717 £, 
728 

Klu = Ch. lu, 252 

Klo, 14, 715, 717 ff, 721, 723, 
730 1, 735 

Klu, their abode, 627 

Klu abum dge, 425, 434 

Kla abum dkar po, 724 

Klu bza’, 632, 733 

Klu dban mgul rgyan, 123 

Klui dban po, 625, 679 

Klui dban po bsrun ba, 679, 
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Klui k’yab ajug, 543 

Klui rgyal ms’an, 544 

Klui sde, 570 

Klu Icam bram, 679 

Klu lun grags pa, 106 

Klu mes, 83 

Klu mes aBrom c’un, $56 f. 

Klu mo stid pa gtan la p’ab pa, 
creator of the world, 612 

Klun jod, 654 

Klu sdins, 643 

Klu sman, 720 

Klu ts’a, 632 

Klu w’a stag po ‘od can, 679 

K’o bo zer dpon, 674, 676 

Ko brag pa, 730 

bKod pa, 281, 327 

bKod pa lhun grub, 377 

Ko eul ma, 65 

Kojarnath, temple of, 157, 274, 
617, 684 

Ko ka t’an dmar gli, 606 

Kékécii, 103 

Kéké Dabtir, 260 

Kéké hoto, see mK’ar snon, 49 

K&ké nor, 13 

Ko li ma pa, 683 

K’ol ma, 254 

K’o lo ce, 51 

Ko lon gtsan bisan, 718 

aK’on, 680 

Kon btsun de mo tdo rje, 728 

dKon cog, 631 

dKon cog legs pa, 632 

dKon cog ‘od zer, 687 

dKon cog p'un ts’ogs, 631 

(aK’on) dKon cog rgyal po, 
625 

dKon cog rin c’en, 630, 636, 
640, 644, 687 

dKon me’og, 653, 663, 702 

dKon me’og bde bai abyun 
gnas, 163 

dKon me’og bzan po, 647 

dKon me’og c’os ap’el, 53 £, 
$8, 256 

dKon me’og c’os kyi fii ma, 682 

dKon me’og grags pa, 123 

dKon me’og legs pa, 653 

dKon me’og lhun grub, 56, 
145, 155, 687 

(Nan so) dKon me'og pa, 645 

dKon me’og rgyal mts’an, 134, 
1$6, 257, 660, 687 

dKon me’og rgyal mts’an, pain 
ter, 409 

(Naa so) dKon cog rin c’en, 644 
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dKon mc’og skyab, 104, 426 

dKon me’og ts'ul k’rims, 661 

dKon k’an tha bran, 687 

K'on po, 67, 631, 649, 651, 
655 ff, 728 

aK’on rigs bla mai gdun robs kyi 
lo rgyus mdor bsdus, 679 

dKon rin, 652 

Kon «we, 136 

sKor Bon Zah po, 732 

aK’or c’ags, see Kojarnath, 684 

aK’or lo rigs kyi ts’e dban, 554 

aK’or ma mo bii, 592 

Ko ron mdo, 629 

sKos, 702, 704, 741 

bsKos, bsKos mk’an, 711 

ko fa, 69x 

Kofacandanadv pa, $43 

Kouan che yin, 624 

K’ra abrug, 380, 612, 643, 646 

K'ra bo ru skyogs, 721 

bKra bsam grub, 644 

K’rag mts‘o ak’ol ma, 617 

hrag Pun, 88 

K’rag un tdo re, 363 

Kram bam nag po, 219 

K’ra mo, 664 

k’ram Sin, 617 

k'ram Zags, 617 

bKra Sis, 649 

bKra iis (Mangal), Nep. artist, 
278 

bKra fis, Svastika, 498 

(Hor) bKra sis abum, 443 

bKra Sis ap’ags, 712 

bKra sis Bagadur, 71 

bKra sis bsam grub, 643 

bKra Sis bsod nams sde, 684 

bKra gis bzaa po (dPon btsun), 
painter, 207, 673 

bKra iis c’os glin, 256 

bKra jis dar rgyas, 644 

bKra gis ditos grub mgon, 684 

bKra gis do k’a, 426 

bKra dis don grub, cft. Man- 
galamoghasiddhi, 662 

bKra iis dpal blo gros, 683 

bKra Sis dpal bzan, 642, 647 

bKra gis dpal Idan, 340, 611 

bKra Sis gdon, 634, 709 

bKra §is grag pa (P’ag mo gru 
pa), 30, 162, 682 

(Nag dban) bKra sis grags pa, 
29, 44 ff. 

(dPal nag gi dban p’yug) bKra 
Sis gtags pa rgyal mts’an, 694, 
700 

bKra iis Ide rgyal po, 684 

bKra Sis Ihun po, 642, 655 

bKra gis Ihun po, built, 696 

bKra Sis ljons, 631 

bKra Sis ‘od abar, 629 

bKra Sis p’un ts’ogs, 61, 631, 700 

bKra Sis rab brtan, 254, 644,648 

bKra gis rab brtan bzan po, 669 

bKra gis rdo rje, Zan ston, 109 

bKra gis rgyal mxs’an, 646 

bKra gis rgyal mts’an dpal bzan 
po, 660 

bKra Sis rnam rgyal, 256 

bKra Sis tse, 641 

bKra Sis etsegs, 3 

bKra iis sde c’en, 255 


bKra Sis sgan, founded, 76 

bKra gis sgo man, 666, 674 f 

bKra gis skyid mo, 644 

bKra Sis stobs, 67 

bKra gis stobs btsan Ide, 684 

bKra gis stobs rgyas, 539, 632 

bKra Sis ts’e rin ma, 592 

K’'ra skya, 712 

K'ra ts’an abrug bla, 727 

K’ren mdses, 625, 679 

K’'ri, seven, 728 

K’'ri bKra Sis brtegs, 649 

K’'ri bstan, sean, 335, 611 

K'ri bier of sBa, 690 

k’rid, 96 

K'ri dgons, 737 

k'ri dpon, 37 

K'rig giog tgyal mo, 656 

K’ri giter k’ti leags, 629 

K’'ri gum, 733 

K’ri mdses, 679 

K’'ri mon, 698 

K’rims don, 698 

K’rims dpon, 37 

K’rims geod, 705 

Krims kyi Kea lo sgyur bai blon, 32 

K’ri Ral pa can, 134, 657 

K'ti rgyal, 732 

K’ri rje gihan an, 632, 730 

K’'ri tje srog geod, 722 

K’ri sde sron btsan, 683 

k’ri skor, 13, 14, 66, 252, 6513 
list of, 680 

K’ri sman sa le ma, 592 

K’ri smon aBum skyid, 635 

K’ri sMon lam pa, 654 

K'ri stron Ide besan, 112, 134, 
379 f1., 608, 625, 641, 643, 
645, 6$7> 727s 733» 73S» 737 

K'ri_ sron Ide btsan, invites 
Padmasambhava, 544 

mK'ris rtsa k’an, 429 

K'ri ston stag gzin, 629 

Kri a, 611, 737 

K'ri te, 252, 611 

Kriydsamuccaya, 293 

Kriyatanuas, 221 ff. 

Kriyatantras, probably the oldest, 
223 

kniyayoga, 88 

K’ri zans dum bu, 629 

K’'ro, see Krodha, 236 

K’ro bo, 312 

K’ro bo, images of, 298 

K’ro bo c’en po bdud las rgyal 
byed, 541 

K’ro boi brgod mt’a’ yas, 603 

K'ro bu hiims mdsad, 589 

K’'ro c’u dbal, 718 

K’to c'u dMu lug mk’ar, 714 

K’ro cui gyad rdo, 717 

Krodha, ten, 588 

krodba, a class of gods, 304 

krodbavesa, 248 

K’ro gier gdon k’ti, 658 

K’tom, 646, 662 

K’rom po, 637 

K'ron pa 11, 637 

K’to p’u, 335 Ff, 676 

K’ro p’u lotsiva, 179 

K’ro p’u me’od rten, described, 
179 

K'ro tgyal, 584 


Kesna, pandita, 104 

Krsnacarya, 300, 303, 369 

Kstnodaya, 74 

krsnasara (in mandala), 319 

Krtajiia, 486 

K’ru bon, 716 

K’runs rabs kyi Zin bkod adri ts’ul 
gyi rtogs brjod k’a byan dart beas 
pa gsal bai me lon, 134 

k’rus dhyil, 312 

Ksanti, 480 

Ksemagiri, 74 

Ksemendra, 103, 437 

Kserrapala, 616 

Ksetrapala, yaksa, 585 

Ksitigarbha, 370 

sKu abum, 670 

Kuang ling, 693 

Kuan Hsiu, 563 

kuan kou, 33 

Kuan ting, 25 

Kuan ting kuo shib, 14, 680 

Kuan wu erh, 692 

Kvan wu liang fo ching shu, 351 

Kubera, 373, $76, 720; eff. Nor 
tha 

Kubera, see Vaisravana, 572 

k'u dbon, 19 

sKu gsun tugs rten gsar bzens rin 
po cei me’od rdsas kan bzah gi 
dkar cag ete., 135 

Ku gsunt tugs rten t'ig rtsa me'an 
agrel can me tog ap’ren ba mdses, 
294 

sKu gzugs kyi p’yag ts’'od rab tu 
byed pa kun las bsdus po, 293 

Kukkuripa, 695 

Ku ku ra dsa pa, 643 

kula (sce rigs), 305 

sKu la ial gyi btsan, 716 

Kulika, 598 

Kulika, river, $52 

Kolika, cfr. rigs Idan, 410 £ 

Kiilik qa’an, 621 

Kiiliik (Qaiian), 687 

Kumirabuddhi, 688 

Kumaramati, 121, see gZon nu 
blo gros 

K’u mo skyid, 643 

Kumudika of Bran, 690 

Kunila, 496 

Kun blo, 636 

Kun blo, eft. Kun dga’ blo gros, 
710 

Kun bsod, 647 

Kun bzan, 254, 652, 654, 673 

Kun bzan ap’ags pa, 669 

K’'un bzan Nad sten, 657 

Kun bzan po, 642 

Kun bzan rab brtan, 162 

Kun bzan rtse, 42 

Kun bzan rtse (in Tse t’an), 46, 
254 

Kun bzan ttse pa, $0 

K’un chai ssi pa, 686 

kunda, in the tantras, 219 

Kun dban, 635 

Kun dban pa, 645 

(aK’on) Kun dga’ abar, 625 

Kun dga’ abum, 658 

Kun dga’ adsom pa, 645 

Kun dga’ ap’ags pa, 646, 663 ff, 
668 


Kun dga’ ba, 643 

Kun dga’ bde legs, 645 

Kun dga’ bde legs dpal bzan 
po, 261 

Kun dga bde skyid, 687 

Kun dga’ bkra Sis, 26, 628, 638, 
686, 705 

Kun dga’ bkra Sis (Sa skya pa), 
372 

Kun dga’ bkea Sis rgyal mts’an, 
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Kun dga’ blo gros, 20, 628, 685, 
687, 710 

Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an 
(mtu stobs kyi dban p’yug), 


707 

Kun dga’ blo gros rgyal mts’an 
dpal bzan po, 253, 664, 671 

Kun dga’ bsam grub, 628 

Kun dga’ bsod nams, painter, 
156, 194, 207 

(Nag dban) Kun dga’ bsod 
nams, 628 

Kun dga’ bsod nams grags pa, 
154 ff. 

Kun dga’ bsod nams lhun grub 
bkra Sis grags pa, 256 

Kun dga’ bzan po, author, 16, 
91, IIT, 124, 157, 600, 627 ff, 
652, 683 

Kun dga’ dban c’en p’un ts'ogs, 
631 

Kun dga’ dban p’yug, 628 

Kun dga’ dban rgyal, 628 

Kun dga’ don grub, 258, 659 ff, 
672 ff. 

Kun dga’ dpal, 261, 702 

Kun dga’ dpal of rTse c’en, 260 

Kun dga’ dpal bzan, 646 

Kun dga’ dpal da rak’a c’e, 664 

Kun dga’ dpal fia dpon, 119, 
426 

Kun dga’ grags, 155, 627 

Kun (dga’) gion (nu), 652 

Kun dga’ legs, 29, 254, 639, 694 

Kun dga’ legs abyun, 628 

Kun dga’ legs abyun gnas, 628, 
6Bs 

Kun dga’ legs abyun gnas rin 
c’en rgyal mts'an dpal bzan 
Po, 694 

Kun dga’ legs pa, 628, 632, 640, 
645, 685 

(Gon ma) Kun dga’ legs pa, 645 

Kun dga’ legs pai abyun gnas 
tgyal mts'an dpal bzan po, 
253 

Kun dga’ legs pai blo gros, 628 

Kun dga’ rgyal legs, 628 

Kun dga’ legs rin c’en dpal, 160 

Kun dga’ lha mdses, $7 

Kun dga’ thun grub, 628 

Kun dga’ mi agyur stobs rgyal 
dban gi rgyal po, 58 

Kun dga’ fii ma, 627 

Kun dga’ ra ba, 659, 671 

Kun dga’ rdo re, 9, 107, 140, 
333, 630, 652, 660, 687 

Kun dga’ rgyal mts'an, 23, 145 
1§9, 626, 628, 638, 645, 647, 
660, 680, 682 

Kun dga’ rgyal mts’an dpal bzan 
Po, 253, 685 
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Kun dga’ tgyal mts’an dpal 

oo po Ti iri, 672 
un dga’ rgyal mts’an pa, 666 

(aPyal) Kun dga’ tgye nw’, 
665 

Kun dg’ tin ¢’en, 27, $6, 111, 
156,172, 176, 258, 628, 631 ff, 
647, 652, 679 

Kun dga’ rin c’en (Sas kya pa), 
$60 

Kun dga’ rin pa, 653 

Kun dga’ sin po, 100, 114, 
372, 628, 660 

Kun dga’ sfiin po, fig. of (Sa 
cen), 333 

Kun dga’ sitin po (Taranatha), 
128 

Kun dga’ e’ol k’rims, 113 

kundika, 372 

Kun grags pa, 635 

Kun gion, 628 

Kun ko chien ts'ang pa ts'an 
pu, 685 

Kung ko lich ssi chien ts’ug 
pa ts’'ang po, 685 

Kung ko lich ssii pa chung nai 
ling chan chien tsan pa cth 
tsang pu, 691 

kung te shib ssii, 32 

Kun rdor, 652 

Kun rdo rje sgom pa, 637 

Kun rig, 660 

Kun rig gi c’o ga p’an ‘od zer, 
257 

Kun rin, 629, 631 

Kun spans Icam mo, 628 

Kun spans pa, 636 

Kun spans t'ugs rje brtson agrus, 
261 

Kaun ster, Sarvandada, 494 

Kun tu bzan, 665 

Kun tu bzan po, 67s f. 

Kun tu bzan po (Bon sku), $54 

Kun wu bzan po, as adibuddha, 
236 

Kuo kung, 34 

Kuo luan lo ko lo chien ts’an 
pa li ts’ang pu, 682 

Kuo shih, 25, 32 

Ku p’ren rim pa Itar byon pa, 412 

sKu ri bya skyus k’a rag, 658 

sKu ril t'og, 664 

Kuruksetra, 731 

Kurukulla, fig. of, 547 £ 

sKu stun mi gsod se Sar, 714 

Kustha, 12 

K’u ston, 689 

Kva baksi, 49 

Kva din gu sri, 638, 680 

Kv’a gdon ma, 333 

sKya abum bdun, 626 

K’yab ajug, 576 

K’yab ajug c’en po, $92 

K’yab ajug sbas pa, $99 

K’yab bdag edo rjei sans rgyas, $$ 

K’yab bdag rje btsun bla ma dam 
pa. Tson ha pa cen poi mam 
far... Ao mtsar nor byi ap'ren 
ba, 160 

sKyab mc’og dpal bzan, 432 

sKyabs, 634 

sKyabs agro bdun beu pa, 295 

sKyabs pa ajig men mgon, 652 


K’yad ap’ags bdun ma, 158 

K’yad par lo ma, 474 

Kya ho wan, 703 

Kyai rdo tje, $37 

Kyai rdo sje, icon., $99 

Kyai rdo rje mion pas rtogs, 6or 

K’yal k’yil mo, 667 

K’yams Idan Ajiravati, 513 

rKyan adur, 335, 611 

rK’yan Cur, 680 

sKya rens k'rag med, a demon, 
625, 679 

sKyed mos ts’al, 642 

sKye gcig, 632 

sKye mt'in ma, 592 

Kyen cun, 639 

mK’yen ttse mNa’ bdag, 661 

Kye rdo re, Gor 

sKyer sgan pa, 730 

sKyes geig, 730 

sKyes rabs c’os abyun nor bui p'ren 
ba, 114 

K’yeu c’un, 379 

sKyid (lower), 738 

sKyid (upper), 738 

k’yi dpon, 35 

sKyid sgron, 71, 73 

sKyid Sod, 30, 53, 629, 642, 
648, 654, 738 

sKyid sod rDson btsan, 718 

K’yi gdon ma, 333 

K’yim mk’ar, 658 

k’'yim stags, 88 

sKyi nag, 637 

sKyi §od %og tha p’yug pa, 
730 

sKyon byed ma, 726 

sKyon ma, 12, 729 

sKyor mo lun, 44, 428, 648 

sKyo ston, 107 

K’yu mc’og byin, Vrsabhadatta, 
$26 

k’yun, 617, 646, 673, 712, 718, 
737 ft. 

K’yon, family, 4 

K’yun c’en bar ba, 617 

sKyun ka gdon can, 593 

sKyun ka, 718 

K’yun tha, 429, 720 

K’yun nag ral c’en, 721 

K’yun po, 737 ff. 

K’yun po Grags pa sen ge, 658 

K’yun po Grags sen ge, 661 

K’yun po rnal abyor, 586 

K’yun po sgra sen ge, 659 

K’yun ru dkar po, 633 

K’yun es’al, 384 

sKyu ra, 630 

sKyu ra rin po ¢’e, 630 

sKyu ru, 688 


labour, compulsory, 36 

labour, exemption from com 
pulsory, 35 

Ladakh, 62, 719, 733, 737 

Ladakh war against Tibet, 76 

ladder made of lotuses, 611 

ladder to heaven, 347 

lag abab, 70 

Lag ¢’en, 722 

lag gdub, 565 

Lag rgyud (Hastaka), 355 

Lag tin, 219, 716 


La gsam rGyal mc'og, 690 

lag yon, 70 

La k’a rgyal po, 632, 730 

Laksmidhara, 335 

Laksmikara, 103 

Lalitapattana, 257 

Lalitasabasranama, $47 

lolitasana, 308 

Lalitavajra, 91, 543 

Lama, 332; ~ lha mo, 215 

lam abras, 698 

Lam abras bu dan beas pai mon 
nag rin po c’e bstan reyas pai fi 
‘od, 125, 260 

Lam abras rgyud, 369 

Lam ap’ran bstan, 569 

Lam bstan, 570 

Lam gyi gtso bo rnam gsum gyi 
rnam byad kun gyi bsdus pa legs 
bied stiin po, 133 

La mk’ar, 545 

Lam lha, 720 

Lam rim, 132 

Lam rim, writen, 425 

Lam rin cen mo, 97, 131, 736 

lam yig, 38 

fam zab rgyud, 369 

La nag bsil mo, 712 

landscape, 283 

Lanka, 649 f. 

Lan ka bresegs, cemetery, 377, 
$42 

Lankaputi, 606 

Lan mi, 738 

rLan nag ak’rugs glin, 617 

Lans, 738 

rLans, 633 ff, 640, 643 

rLans, see P’ag mo gru pa 

rLans dPal sen ge, 634 

rLans k’ams pa Go c’as, 634 

rLans kyi po ti bse ru p’ag mo 
gti pai sde srid byun ts'ul, 140, 
OIr 

rLans lha gzigs, 634 

rLans stod, 634 

La p’yi gans kyi ra va, 728 

La ra, 658 

Lar giin, 343 

La rsa, 629 

La Sa, 378 

Las abras gsal bai me lon, 103 

las bum, 310 

Las kyi srin po, 8 

Las mk’an, 718 

sLas mo c’e, 335 

Las rigs, 222 

La stod, 625, 628, 642,652, 657, 
661 

las Pog pa, $1 

las ts’an, 35, 691 

Las Zva, 680 

Laws, four, of the bKa’ gdams 
pa, 85 

Laws, six, of Naropa, 130 

Laws, sixteen, of Sron btsan 
sgam po, 692 

Laws, Yiian, in Tibet, 37 

Icags bzo, 208 

Ice spyan, $96 

Legs, six, 728, 732, 734 

Legs agtub of gTsan, 690 

legs bris pa, 697 

Legs biad, 102 


Legs biad ‘od zer brgya p’ rag, 
293 

legs byai Zu fog, $2 

Legs don pa, 254 

Legs dpal, 652; dPon c’en, 635 

Legs Idan, 256, 412, 655, 698 

Legs Idan bzart po, $40 

Legs Idan khan, 60 

Legs Idan ku t'ug, 655 

Legs pa bkra Sis, 661 

Legs pa don grub, 254, 392,396, 
660 ff. 

Legs pa dpal, 629 

Legs pai ses rab (rNog lotsiva), 
680 

Legs pai ies rab (bZu k’an pa), 
150 

Legs pa pa, 660 

Legs pa rgyal mts’an, 630, 644 

Legs par rab sad, Suprabuddha, 
489, 498 

Legs Ses pa of Yar kluns, 260 

Le gu lag rin, 716 

letters, golden, conferred upon 
Sa skya pa, 11 

Leu bdun ma 180, 261, 374 

Lha, 634, 712, 715, 717, 720 

Lha, meaning and variety in 
Bon, 720 

Lha abum, 727 

Lhe adre bba’ t'an, 114 

Lha adre bka’ yi t’an yig, 113 

Lha ajig ten dban p’yug, 649 

tha bris, 282 

Iba bris pa, 277 

Lha bsod nams rab brtan, 649 

Lha brsun, 253, 256, 687 

Lha btsun (Mongol chief), see 
Blo bstan adsin rgya mts’o 

Lha btsun c’e ba, 53 

Lha btsun rdo rje sen ge, 685 

Lha btsun skyabs, 163 

Lha brsun, title, 26 

Lha byams pa rab brtan, 649 

Lha bzan, 77 ff, 169,656; killed, 
79; occupies Lhasa, 77 

Lha bzan blo gros, 73 

tha bzo pa, 277 

Lha e’en, 9, 632, 663, 732 

Lha c’en, eight, 600 

Lha c’en dnos grub, king of 
Ladakh, 688 

Lha c’en po, five, 727 

Lha c’os, 720 

Lha c’os kyi bies giten, 649 

Lha dbal mt’on gi rgya mts’o 
bdag, 612 

Lha dban gzi brjid can, 599 

Lha dban p’yug c’en po, 217 

Lha dban rdo rje (Kun spans), 
697 

Lha dga’ Idan dpal abar, 649 

Lha dgra las rnam reyal, 649 

Lha dkar po, 720 

Lha gcig Lha sman, 646 

Lha geig mdses ma, 627 

Lha gcig siian Idem bu, 629 

Lha gen tse, 656 

Lha gzigs gdun rgyud, 689 

Lhai dban Idan, 413, 599 

Lhai dban po, 6ot, 665 

Lhai dban po, from Byan, 703 

Lhai dban p’yug, 599, 644 
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Lhai rgyal po, 538 

Lhai rgyal po Zus pai skal Idan iin 
la, 167 

Lhai srun ba, 332 

Lha k’an bde ba can (Pun ts’ogs 
glin), 198 

Lha k’an bla bran, 627, 662 ff. 

Lha k'an c’en mo, 626,665, 682 

Lha k’an c’en po, 22, 666 

Lha lIcam, $40, 632 

Lha lcam dkar mo, 632, 730 

Lha Idan, 642 

Lhs Idan sprul pai gtsug lag k’on 
gi dkar c’ag Sel dhar me lon, 1395 

Lha legs, 625 

Lha ma gon gyi trun ba, 332 

Lha ma yin, 217, 731 

tha mdun bskyed, 310 

Lha mo, 632, 730 

Lha mo brgyad kyi ts’es grans, 725 

Lha mo bstan ma, 722 

Lha mo c’os skyon, 645 

Lha mo dpal, 662 

Lha mo rdo tje sgra sbyin, 589 

Lha Nag dban p’yug dGa’ Idan 
rab tu brtan pa mi agyur ram 
par rgyal ba, 649 

Lhan gcig p’yag c’en me'og, 


379 

Lhan lhan, five, 720 

Lhan yul, 646 

Lha p’u gans ti, 728 

Lha rdo, 717 

Lha rgod, 687 

Lha rgyal bdud adul, 739 

Lha rgyal dkar po, 663 

Lha rgya ri, 649 

Lha rgya ri pa, 653 

Lha ri, 728 

Lha ri, zal no of, 41 

Lha rigs, 711 

Lha ri rgyan t'og, 728 

Lha rje dge ba abum, 134 

Lha rise, 22, 56, 638, 663, 667, 
692, 737 

Lha mse dgon pa, described, 204 

Lha rsei rdson, 666, 692 

Lhasa, 630, 652, 654 ff, 728 

Lhasa, besieged, $8 

Lhasa, given to dGa’ Idan p’o 
bran, 54 

Lhasa, sacked, 79 

Lha sa rdson, 56 

tha sde, 14 

Lha sdins, 430 

Lha sdins (in gNal), 344 

Lhas k’rim bu, 625 

Lha sman, 720 

Lha sman jo mo, 643 

Lha sman rgyal mo, 720 

Lha sras rgyal, 720 

Lha srin sde brgyad, 714, 717 

tha to, 633, 717 

Lha ro t’o ri giian btsan, 695 

Lha t’o t’o 11 stian dal, 643, 695 

Lha yi sde, Devasena, 485 

Lha yul ak’or dba p’yug, 649 

Lhin ne ‘od zer rgyal mo'an, 
688 

Lhia ne yan t’ub bu ts’ul k’rims, 
688 

Lho, 628, 642, 648, 654, 660, 
665 


Lho abrog, 652 

Lho abrug, 637 

Lho brag, 629, 635, 649, 669, 
709, 738 

Lho byan, 632, 652 

Lho c’en, 8, 583 

Lho dun, 646, 662 ff. 

Lho k’a, 648, 654, 738 

Lho k’ar, 637 

Lho mon, 644, 696 

Lho §el dkar, 163 

Lhum, 637 

Lhun grub, 74 

Lhun grub brisegs, cemetery, 
377» $42 

Lhun grub pa, 645 

Lhun grub rdson, 663 

Lhun grub mse, 638, 642, 664, 
669 

Lhun grub sdins, 627 

Lhun grub sgan, 73 

Lhun me’og, $$ 

Lhun po mse, 256, 637, 642 

Li, 657 

Liang Ch'u, 255 

life, long, in India, 611 

"life,, inserted in tankas, 313 

light origin of the world, 611 ff. 

Lii yul lun bstan pa, 572 

li ji beva bu, 69% 

Li ka ra Sin ap’el, 616 

Likhita, 490 

Lilamitra, 75 

Li lugs, 276 

Li Lung mien, 563 

Li ma k’an, 646 

Lin chen pa eth chi chien tsang, 
689 

Lin c’u rtse k’ab, 680 

lingas (24 of Siva), 217 

Ling chan chien tsan pa eth 
eth tsang pu, 689 

Ling chan pa eth chich chien 
tsan, 689 

Ling chen ta pa, 689 

Lingdan, see Legs Idan, 256 

Ling ku, 682 

Lin hsia, 686 

gLin smad, 634, 709 

Lin t’an, 686 

Lion, story of, $30 

Li tai fa pao chi, 561 

Li ai pin, 84 

Li t'an, 48, 49, 78 

literature, folk, 95 

Liu fan, 255 

Liu Yuin, 48, 255 

Li yul, Khotan, and Tibet, 563 

Li yul c’os kyi lo egyus, $72 

Lo, monastery, 89 

sLob dpon Rin c’en, 660 

sLob dpon sgrub pug, 179 

Lohita, 546 

Lo ka brtsegs, cemetery, 177, $42 

Lokapilas, four, 719 

Lokapalas, iconogr. of, 616 

Lokeévara, Buddha, 370 

Lo lha T’e se, 722 

Lo ma bdun, Saptapatna, 569 

Lo ma gyon ma, $84 

Lon nam, 733 

Lon pa, 656 

Lons spyod ts’ogs k’an, 617 


Lo pan bka’ t’an, 112 

Lo pan bka’ t’an yig, 113 

Lo ras pa dbah p’yug, 90 

Lo ro, 629, 647, 738 

Lo sgrel, 648 

Lo sgyu ma sprul pa ies pa Ilha 
yi rgyal po, 538 

Lo ston, 657 

Lotus, simbology of, 300 f. 

lotus, “solar,, and “‘lunar,,, 304 

lto, 629, 725, 740 F. 

lu, 252 

lun, 15, 97 

rLun, 576 

tLun abyin ma, 603 

lan bstan, 112 

Lun bzan, 689 

rLun giian, 722 

Lun k’a hril mo, 632, 690, 730 

rLun tha, 586 

Lua pa, 738 

Lun po mse, 648 

Lua rig rgya mts’, 72 

Lus dnos po med par lag pa 
pyogs bzir rkyon pa, 722 

Lus gcig mgo dgu, 718 

lus med mk’a’ agro, 90 

Lus nan, Kubera, $72 

lus rig, 136 


rMa, 738 

Ma agag pa, 599 

Macchinda, 231 

rMa c’en, in Tsa ti, 430 

rMa c’en spom ra, 254 

macrocosm and microcosm, ho- 
mology of, 211, 240 

macrocosm and microcosm, in 
mandala, 318 

rMa c’u k’ug pa, 14, 681 

tMad, 644 

Madhiidaka, 493 

Madhurasvara, 518 

Madbyamakavatara, 122 

madbyamendriya, 210 

Madhyantika, 509 

Magadha, destroyed by foreign 
soldiers, 338 

dMag ajam, 14 

dMag brgya, 731 

Ma geig c’en mo, 659 

Ma geig mK’a’ agro abum, 
658 ff. 

Ma gcig Kun dga’ skyid, 626 

Ma gcig lab kyi sgron ma, 92 

Ma geig Lha mo sman, 662 

Ma gcig mk’a’ agro, 627 

Ma gcig Nam mk’a rgyal mo, 
627 

Ma geig Nam mk’argyal mts’an, 
659 

Ma gcig Ni ma rin c’en, 628 

Ma gcig pa, 673 

Ma gcig pad ma, 663 

Ma gcig dPal mo, 646 

Ma gcig sans rgyas dpal Idan, 
261 

Ma gcig Zan mo, 625 

Ma gcig gZon nu abum, 659 

mag pa, 74 

dMag rgya pa ac’ar byed, 731 

Mahabharata, 732 

Mahiabodhi, pandita, 335 


Ma hi de va, 643 
Mahagraha, 575 
Mahakala, 218 
Mahakala, name of Vaiétivana, 
617 , 
Ma ba ma yai mron rtogs rgyas 
pa sgyu ap'rul abyun ba, 106 
Mabamayurt, $73, $75 
mabamudra, 91, 244 
Mahapadmavajra, 87 
Mabdparinirvanasutra, 216 
mahardjalila, 308 
Mabésabasrapramardani, 572 Ff. 
Mahasattva, 647 
Mahasukha, 244 
Mahasukhapadmavajra, 87 
mabasunya, 240 
Mahavairocana, 222 
Mabavairocanasutra, 388 
Mabavyutpatti, 97 
mabayoga, 88 
Mahendrasena, 514 
Mahegvara, 217 
Maidari Qutuqtu, 49 
Mai glen abum, 106 
Maitrakanyaka, 525 
Maitreya, 676 
Maitreya’s prophecy, 461 
Maitreya and Mafijusti, 351 
Maitripa, 91 
Maitripa, see Advayavajra, 232 
Ma k’a, see Me k’a 
makara, 177, 319 
Makarika, 490 
Ma la gnod, Duhkhamitrika, 
456 
Mal gro, 738 
Mal gro gzi can, 714 
Ma lha, 404, $86, 720 
Malika, 456 
Mallas, 461 
Mallas, converted, $29 
Mallika, 478 
tMa lotsava, 381 
Ma mgon, 641 
Ma mo, 721 
ma mo c’en mo, $82 
Ma moi mdos, 725 
ma moi sde, 717 
sMan, 720 
Ma nag, 670 
Minasa, Yid ces, $20 
Manasatovar, 612 
Manasarovar, cfr. Ma p’am gyu 
mts’o, 710 
sMan bla, 638 
sMan bla, see Don grub rgya 
mts'o 
sMan btsun, 633 
sMan btsun rdo sje gyal mo sil, 
728 
mandala and pata, difference 
between, 267, 270 
* mandala and stiipa, 318 
mandala, as psycho-cosmogtam, 
327 
mandala, as the human body, 
418 
mandala, entering the, 318 
mandala, meaning of, 318 
mandala, necessary for abhiseka, 
249 
mandala, parts of, 318 
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mandala, quinary scheme of the, 
223 


Mandara, 377 

Mandarava, 383, 384 ff, 
Manda mes 
Mandi, 736 

Mangal, nep. artist, 278 
Mangala, 103 
Mangala-amogha-siddhi, 662 
Ma ni bka’ abum, 4, 143 
Manibhadra, $76 
Manicida, 444 

matt ja, 69 

Manju c’os re, 50 
Mafijuéri, 216 f. 

Majaijufri of sBa, 690 
Majfijustikartikeya, 216 
Majijustikirti (rigs Idaa), 410 £. 
MafjuSrimulakalpa, 388 

Man Idom stag btsan, 633 
sMan lun, 429 

sMan mo, 721 

man hag sde, 258 

Man fiam, 638 

Maa nan, paintings of, 273 
Manohara, s02 

sMan pai rgyal po, 676 

Man po ¢’e sgro k’a, 634 
Man po sje k’ti, 657 

Mah ttsan rgyal breegs, 677 
sMan rtse, 659, 684 

sMan t’an aJam pai dbyans, 293 
sMan ta pa, 292, 293, 299 
sMan tan pa, painter, 208 
mantra, 241 

Mantrayana, not a system, 226 
Ma nu, indian artist, 89, 327 
Ma aud pa, Alolamantra, 505 
Man yul, 729 

Ma p’am, 634 

Ma p’am gyu mt'o, 712 
Mita, 640, 655 

Mira, four, 303 

Marati, Maratika, 378, 384 
Mar ba, 632 

Ma tgan noyon, $9 

rMa ti c’en spom ra, 728 
Marici, 445 

Markam, 49 

dMar k’ams, 49 

Mar k’ams sgan, 681 

Mar me, Dipa, $22 

dMar mts’o, 728 

sMar nag c’u, 254 

Mar pa, 89 

Mar pa, dates of, 257 
marriage of monks, 83 
Mar rin Iham pa, 722 

Ma tu ttse, 612 

Mar youl, 157, 252, 679 
Ma sans, 625, 641, 717, 732 
Ma sans, ma bzan, 679 

Ma sans gya’ spans skyes, $46 
Ma sans spyi rje, 679 

Ma ston, 632 

Mathara, 505 

Mati, $22 

matrangula, 295 

Matrka, 216 

Matsyendra, 231 
Maudgalyayana, 367 

maya, 102, 237 

Mayajala, 108 


Ma yul, 647 

Ma zans dar po, 646 

Ma Zig pa, 645 

mec’an, 107 

me'od dpon, 35 

me'od gnas, 62 

me’od gyog, 716 

me'od gzis ka, 691 

me'od pai tha to, 216 

me’od sdon, 706 

mda’ yab, patt of mandala, 319 

mdo, 97 

mdo me’od, 97 

mdos, 725 £740 

mdsad pa bea gitis, of Buddha, 
354 

mdsod dpon, 35 

me, 576 

me btsa’, 725 

Me dei c’i, 6t 

Megalithic, monuments, 633 

Me giian, 722 

Mek’a, Mak’a (Mecca), 212, $66 

Me le Idin, 617 

me ri, 318, is 

messanger of gSen rab, 614 

Me skyes (Jyotiska), 356, 452 

Mes skyes (Angaja), arhat, 569 

Me tog lha (Puspadeva), 518 

Me tog ra ba, 671 ff. 

Me tog sde (Puspasena), 521 

mgo, chief, 13 

mgul ryan, 307, $85 

Mi, 712 

Mi, demon, $95 

Mi agyur lhun grub, 735 

Mi bdud abyams po, 714 

Mi bskyod pa, $84 

Mi bskyod rdo rje, 642, 682 

Mi byams pa k’rag mgo, 718 

Mi dge byed (Akalyanakirin), 
474 

mi dnians, 39 

Mig, 703 

tMig, $83 

Mig bzans, 576 

sMig drug, 661 

Mi glin, 14, 251 

mi glud, 630 

mig fie, 704 

Mig pa kun dga’ dpal ba, 663 

Mi pyo ba, $83, 589 

Mi gyo ba bzan ma, $93 

Mi k’rugs pa, $86 

Mi (Mid) la ras pa, 90, 257, 727 

Mi la ras pa (dates), 257 

Mi la ras pa, as a writer, 98 

Mi li byi, 19 

mi mtu c’en, 716 

Mi na, 231 

Mi fiag, 8, 10, 82, 164, 630 ff, 
653 

Min c’en (Mahanaman), 449 

Ming, 25 ff. 

sMin grol no mo han, 692 

Min po, 719 

Min stin, 595 

Mi p'am, 569 

Mi p’am dban agyur rgyal po, 
356 

Mi p’am dga’ ba, 644 

Mi p’yed, 570 

mi rabs me’ed gsunt, 630 


mirror, used in liturgies, 12 

mi sde, 14, 49, 252 

Mission, Catholic in Central 
Tiber, 62 

mi Sul, 704 

Mi Cub ala ba, 625, 679 

Mi yi sen ge, 599 

mi yur, 682 

Mi zad dur k’rod, 585 

mjal dpon, 45 

mik’a’ agro me Ice abar bai reyud, 
218 

mk’an po, $1 

mk’ar las, 36 

mal sritt po, 8 

miiam pai stabs, 308 

mntan bgran ba, 86 

mian pa, 725 

mon mdsod, $1, 114 

tmaon rtogs, 151 

mon sum, 122 

mo dben, 706 

Mohabhairavavajra, fig. of, 570 

Mohammed ibn Qasim, 87 

Mo la da na, 87 

Mon, 6, 251, 652, 654 

sMon agro, 659, 673, 700 

sMon agto aGre ts‘al, 670 

sMon agro dGe sfien pa, 664 

Mon bu pu tra, 730 

Mongka, 687 

Mongols, against gTsan, $8 

Mongols, converted by dGe lugs 
pa, 50 

Mongols, support Yellows, 59 

mongoose, symbol of Vaiirava 
na, $74 

Mon gor, 629 

sMon gtub k’yun mse, 254 

Mon k’a Lugs t’an abrog, 661 

Mon k’an, 661 

monkey, as ancestor of the Tibe- 
tans, 613 

monks, how ordained, 82 

sMon lam, 715 

sMon lam, new year ceremonies, 


40 

sMon lam dpal, sMon lam dpal 
ba, 642, 645 

sMon lam pa, 630 

sMon lam rdo tje, 630, 652 

sMon lam sis brjod brtan bzugs 
sogs kyi ts'igs su bead pa rab 
dkar dye bai c’u klun, 135 

Mon lug, mgo sten, 629 

Mon mk’ar, 629, 634 f1., 637, 653 

sMon mk'ar, 645, 709 

Mon mo, 647 

sMon nag mo k’ro c’ui p’a bon 
adra ba, 717 

sMon po tje me’od, 671 

Mon rdsu nag po, 715 

Mon rdsu nag po k’yi ra Ijan 
can, 715, 717 

sMon te ri nu mda’, 657 

Mos pa blo gros, 342 

mo sti, 727 

Mo t’eng ch’ieh ching, 223 

mountains, sacrifice to, 690, 735 

mountains, early kings and, 734 

mountains and Bon po, 734 

mountains, worship of, 733 ff; 
abode of gods, 733 ff. 


mo yan, 706 

sMra, 712 

sMra bai sen ge, Vadisimha, 481 

sMra po lcog, 254 

Mrgadhipa, stépa, 494 

mrgaja, 355 

mia’, 268, $67 

mil abebs, 704 

mo, 297 

mt'on grol, 287 (. 

mits’an jus, 695 

dMu, 643, 712, 714 f,, 717, 721 

dMu, castle, 718 

dMu, ten things of the, 732 

dMuy, as priests, 714 

dMu, sMu, rMu, demons and 
tribe, 714 f 

rMu, 391, 730 

dMu bdud Ram pa ia zan, 714 

dMu btsan, 714 

tMu bza, 622, 632, 730, 733 

dMu bza’ !Da me btsun, 732 

tMu bza’ mT'in bsgril, 632, 730 

Mudgara, 482 

Mudgara, T’o ba, 482 

mudra, various meanings of, 
242, 244 Ff 

tnudrés, importance of m. in 
painting, 285 

Mugdha, 490 

Mu Hsin, 682 

Mutizzucl-Ansab, 621 £ 

Mu k'ri bzan po, 538 

dMu k’ro cu dmu lug mk’ar, 
718 

Moktialata, 449 £ 

mu k’yad, 320 

dMu Icam mGrin snon, 718 

dMu leam mGrin snon ma, 640 

Mu le, 606 

mule, three legged, 582 

Multan, see Mo la da na 

tMa lugs, 734 

Mun k’e, 651 ff. 

Mun hag ak’rugs, 617 

dMu reyal lan gyi t’em pa skas, 
714 

tMu re, 714 

Mu rye btsan po, 714 

Mu tug btsan po, 735 

dMu sa Idem, 625 

Mus c’en rGyal mts'an dpal 
bzan po, 683 

sMu skas, 733 

rMus mo, 632 

dMu srid pai rgyal po, 712 

Mus ston pa, 155 

dMu tag, tMu vag, 715 f, 
733 ff 

dMu t’ag adogs, dMu t’ag adogs 
Pa, 71$, 717 

dMu t’ag adogs pai bon, 715 ff. 

Mu tig ak’ri sin, Mukealata, 450 

Mu tig btsan po, 382 

tMu ts’a, 632 

Mu tsa med, 545 

dMu yi dban po, 732 

dMu yul bran leags apran, 714 

Myal ba nag po, 731 

Myan, 737 ff. 

Mya nan adas c'uth, 78, 158 

Mya nan med, 643 

Myon Cun, 153 
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Mya ro, 677 

Myan ro rtsis gnas gsar tha k’an 
gi gras bad tos grol no mts'ar 
rmas abyun, 261 

Mya sgom rgod, 688 

Myug rgyal k’an, 687 

myur lam, 89 

Myur mdsad, $85 

Myur mdsad_ye ies kyi mgon po 
Pyag drug pa la me'od bstod 
tugs dam bskan pai rim pa, 583 


na adra ma, 307 

INa ajam pa, 660 

Na ba ron pa, 654 

mNa’ bdag, 647 

mNa’ bdag c’en po, 664 

Na bdod, 718 

sNa bo rdson, 646 

sNa byed nor bu, 123 

gNa c’en A mo gha pa, 660 

Na c’u spom ra, 254 

Nad gton ma, $92 

gNad gtus sgron me, 158 

sNa dkar, 669 

sNa dkar mse, 165, 254, 631 

Nad kyi bdag mo, 592 

nad kyi k’ram Zags, 718 

Na dpon, 260, 703 

Nagabodhi, 214 ff. 

Nagakumara, 497 

Nagananda, 103 

Nag ap’ra, rag p’ron 685 

Nagarjuna, 129, 214, 231 

Nagasena, arhat, 570 

Nag c’u, 79 

Nag c’un, 656 

Nag dba ajigs grags, 135, 254, 
6 


4.2 
Nag dban bkra iis, 640 
Nag dban dge legs, 261 
Nag dban dpal mgon, 78 
Nag dban grags pa, 43, 346, 
359, 611 
(Kar ma) Nag dban grags pa, 
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Nag dban Nor bu, 644 

Nag dban po, 640, 660 

Nag dban rnam rgyal, 40, 45, 
55» 653, 700 ff. 

sNa gdon, 648 

Niagendrakantbabbarana, 123 

Nag gi dban, 26, 640 

Nag gi dban po, 29, 253 

Nag gi dban p’yug, 163, 254 

(Gon ma) Nag gi dban p'yug, 
648 

Nag la ¢’an gyu k’ri, 657 

Nag mo, $82 

Nag mo, Kalika, 490 

Nagnajit, 291 

gNa gnan, 645 

Nag po, $76 

Nag poc’en po, Mahakila, icon., 
590 

Nag po pa, 231, 569 

“ rtsis, 136 

eNags, 737 f 

gNags clan, 45 

Nags giian, 720 

Nags k’rod, 369 

Nags kyi rin c’en, 703 

Nags mo ‘od, 647 


Nags na gnas, 569 

fags po, 725 

Nag ts’o Ts'ul k’rims rgyal ba, 
97 

Nagendra, 679 

Nagendra of aK’on, 690 

Nagendraraksita, 679 

Nairatmya, 369 

Na k’a bslu ba, 705 

Na khi, 716 

gNa k’ri, 732 

Na Ieri abyams sleb, 722 

gNa k’ri btsan po, 729 ff. 

gNal, 629, 636, 640, 647, 653, 
738 

rNal abyor mai bzii ka abyor, 
215 

Nal abyor rgyud, see Yogatan- 
tras 

rNal abyor rgyud, list of, 262 

Na lam, 637 

Nalanda, school of painting in, 
272 

tNa la tse, 218 

Na las nu, Mandhatar, 446 

Nal bsos, Vaisravana, $72 

INa len (Paficala), 356, 376 

Nalendra, 56, 337 

Nalini, 504 

gNal lo ro, 728 

gNal lun pa, 648 

gNam, 669, 719 

Nam abyor, 653 

Nam agrel, 122 

Némasangiti, 124 

gNam Bon, 720 

sNa mc’og pai bon, 715 

names of ladies, 683 

Names (plurality of names of the 
Siddhas), 232 

gNam gfian, 722 

gNam gNan gYu abrug, 722 

tNam gnon, $99 

rNam grags, 22 

Nam grags pa, 637 

Nam gru, 219, $82 

gNam gsas dbyins, 712 

gNam gyi dkar po, 736 

gNam gyi gun rgyal, 719, 733 

gNam gyi k’ri, seven, 734 

gNam k’au, 625 

gNam k'ri brtan, 722 

gNam Ide ‘od stun, 643, 649 

gNam lha, 635 

gNam tha bab, 733 

gNam lha dkar po, 719, 736 

gNam lha lo Cog, 659 

gNam mgon lde, 686 

Nam mk’a abum, 251 

Nam mk’a’ ajigs med rdo rye, 
$53, 724 

Nam mk’a’ bkra Sis, 628 

Nam mk’a’ brtan pa, 34, 103, 
632 

Nam mk’a’ bies giien, 625 

Nam mk’a’ bstan pa, 652 f 

Nam mk’a’ byan c’ub, 646, 662 

Nam mk’a’ bzan po, 123, 155, 
160, 645 ff., 662, 676 

Nam mk’a bzan po (master of 
Tson k’a pa), 428 

Nam mk’a’ dban p’yug, 630 

Nam mk’a’ dmar po, 659 


Nam mk’a’ don grub, 628 

Nam mk’a’ dpal, 436 

Nam mk’a’ dpal abyor, 645 

Nam mk’a’ dpal bzan po, 34, 
685 

Nam mk’a’ dpal mgon, 366 

Nam mk’a’ grags, 662 

Nam mk’? grags pa (mC’ims 
c’en), 170 

Nam mk’a’ gyu mdog snan 
stid mdsod, 719 

Nam mk’a’ legs, 627 £. 

Nam mk’a’ legs pa’ cgyal mts’an, 
685, 686 

Nam mk’a’ Ihun grub, 646, 662 

Nam mk’a’ me’og grub dpal, 
703 

Nam mk’a’ me’og grub dpal 
bzan po, 660, 666 

Nam mk’a’ mgon, 669 

Nam mk’2’ ‘od, 682 

Nam mk’a’ rab bran of Byan, 
258 

Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts’an, 27, 108, 
627 f.,632, 639, 641, 644, 653, 
702 

Nam mk’a' rgyal mts’an (donor), 
194 

Nam mk’a’ rgyal mts'an dpal 
bzan po, 686 

Nam mk’a’ rgyal po, 44, 642, 
646, 648 

Nam mk’a’ rgya mts’o, 123 

Nam mk’a' ri, 643 

Nam mk’a’ rin c’en, 628, 632, 
644 

Nam mk’a’ sfiin po (master), 
370, 381 - 

Nam mk’a’ se dban p’un ts'ogs 
mi dban, 689 

Nam mk’a'ts’e dban rdo rje, 632 

Nam mk’a’ ye ges, 638 

sNa mo, 634 

mNam mo grol ¢’ah, 658 

gNam mts’o p’yug mo, 728 

Nam nam, four, 720 

rNam nes agrel c’en las mts’an don 
zur du bkol ba, 106 

rNam sies agrel cen ts’ig don rab 
gsal, 106 

sNa mo, 709 

Na mo gser mig, 719 

rNam par ajoms, $84 

tNam par rgyal bai glin, 644,650 

rNam par rgyal ma, 584 

tNam par rgyal ma, fig. of, $79 

rNam par rgyal (Padmasam- 
bhava), 541 

tNam par rgyal, Vijayanta, 516 

rNam par spra sgrog, 603 

rNam par snan ba (Padmasam- 
bhava), $41 

rNam par snan mdsad, fig., 391 

rNam par snan mdsad, fig. of, 
580 

rNam par snah mdsad, in con- 
secration of tankas, 310 

mNam rdsis abans, 658 

rNam rgyal, 61, 589, $99, 646 ff, 
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«Nam rgyal dpal bzan po, 660, 
661 

tNam rgyal glin of dGal'dan, 51 


tNam rgyal grags bzan, 653 

tNam rpyal grags pa, 42, 641 

tNam reyal gser k’an, 680 

tNam reyal p’un ts'ogs, 163 

tNam rgyal sgan, 648 

Nam rin, 163, 436, 653, 689 

Nam rin pa, 6 

Nam rins, 62, 128; tulers of, 164 

sNams, 642, 648 

tNams gal Ide, 671 

gNam sman dkar mo, 720, 729 

Nam Sod, 738 

tNam sras, 648 

Nam sea mk’o mr’in Tha k’an, 
254 

gNam ¢’an, 727 

gNam t’e, 719 f 

rNam (os sras, 600, 634, 660, 
735; see Vairavana 

tNam t’os sras mdun dmar can, 
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Nam ial Ina, 629 

Nan, 641, 644 ff, 666, 668 ff, 
738 

gNan, 625, 713, 721, 723, 727, 
739 

gNan, 721 ff, 740 £; harmful, 
721 

gNan of mud, 721 

gNan of the clouds, 721 

gNan of the moon, 721 

gNan of the planets, 721 

gNan of the rainbow, 721 

gNan of the stars, 721 

gNan of the sun, 721 

gNan of the wind, 721 

sNa nam: 737 ff. 

sNa nam bza’, 630 

sNan ba mt'a’ yas, 348, $50, 627 

Nan bai ‘od, 425 

Nan blon, 35, 641, 657 

Nan bran dGa’ Idan, 648 

sNan btsun dmu brgyad, 181 

Nan byun, 382 

Nan bzan, 677 

gNan bza’ Sa mig, 632, 730 

Nan c’en, 35, 663 

gNan c’en t’an lha, $45, 729 

Nan chia pa ts’ang pu, 687 

Nan c’u, 665, 738 

Nanda, 454, 476 

Nandikeévara, 542 

Nandimitra, arhat, 554 

Nandimitravadina, 565, 616 

sNan giian k’on sleb, 634 

sNan grags bzan po, 164, 676 

sNan grags dpal bzan po, $58, 
$67, 615 

Nan k’og, 642 

Nan lam rgya mts’o, 643, 695 

Nan lha, 720 

Nan lo, 656 

gNan mo, 632 

san tag me lon gi dka’ agreldbyans 
can dgyes pai glu dbyans, 136 

sRNan nag me lon las lew giiis pai 
dperbrjod mts'o abyun dgyes pai 
me (og, 133 

Nan pa, 637 

Nan pa, arhat, Hamsa, $30 

gNan po, 732 

gNan po can, 633 

Nan poi bDe Idan, 660 
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gNan Po fia mog k'ri, 632 

Nan po ‘ol pa, 728 

INan ta, 634 

Nan ral, 134 

Nan ral fii ma ‘od zer, 115 

gNan rGan de pa, 722 

gNan rgyal po, cfr. Ratnaketu, 
721 

nan rig, 94 

gNan rje Gon Shon, 722 

Nan ro, 657, 672 f., 737 

Nan sgu, 641 

Naa smad, 642, 645 

Nan 50, 16, 35, 43, 654, 667 

Non so c’en mo, 35 

Nan son sbyon rgyud kyi spyi don, 
257 

sNan srid gsol abyor, 731 

sNan srid mdsod p'ugs kyi gun 
dan agrel pa ap'rul gyi sgron me, 
714, 719 

sNan srid mdsod p’ugs kyigzua 
dan agrel pa ap’rul gyi sgron 
me, 714, 719 

sNan srid sems can yod par dga’ 
bai bdag po, 731 

Nan stod, 640, 646, 738 

Nan ston k'ra ts'an blo gros mc’og 
gi rdo rjei rtogs pa brjod pa unt 
du rnam gsal, 165 

Nan ta, see Altan Khan 

gNan tog a k'rom, 634 

gNan t'sa, 632 

nan zlos, 697 

Na p’u pa, 90 

Narahari, 74 

Narasimha, 74 

sNa rims, 664 

mNa’ ris, 13, 252, 629, 636, 
651 ff. 656, 664 

mNa’ ris, Sa skya pas in, 333 

mNa’ ris, under Mongol su 
pervision, 687 

mNa’ ris grva ts’an, 63 

mNa’ tis skor gsum, 659, 671 ff, 
681 

sNar ma, Rohini, $30 

nar mi, 726, 740 f 

Na ro bon c’un, 727 

Na ro can, 720 

Naropa, 85, 89, 129, 214 

NG ro pai c’os drug, 127 

Na ro ta pa da, 164 

sNar tnam, 662 

Nar sen, 653 

sNar tan, 169, 646, 650, 662, 
665, 673 ff., 676 

sNar ¢'an (sku abum), 186 Ff. 

sNar t’an, monastery described, 
186 

INa risen, $76 

nas, 299 

gNas brtan ap’el ba, 665 

gNas brtan beu drug, 536 

gNas brtan cen po bew drug gi me od 
pa reyal brian adsad med nor bu, 
558 

tNa sgra, 390, 658 £, 661 

gNas gsar, 201, 677 . 

gNas gsar dgon pa, described, 
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gNas gii C’or bu skor, 659 
INa skyon, $76 


(dPon) gNas me’og, 677 

gNas ritin, 645, 664 ff. 

Na ston me’og, 332 

mNa’ an yan rgyas me’ed pa, 
657 

gNa c’o t’o ri, 728 

sNa ts’og dbyig, 664 

sNa ts'ogs gzugs, $99 

tNa t’ub, 378 

navatala, 296 

tNa yab, 383, 617 

INa yi dam Cos bsruns rnams la 
brten pai bka’ bsgo byed ts'ul dar 
tha srin sde rayad kl sogs la c’ab 
fog bka’ bsgoi rim Pt, 584 

1Na yi dge bsfien c’en po, 584 

Ne bai sen ge, 625 

sNe byed ne gu, 727 

Ne gu cos drug, 130 

Ne ka ba, 616 

sNe k'tom lag k’ra, 632, 730 

sNel, sNel pa, 642, 645, 648, 
653, 669 

Ne mar lug rdsi ma, 657 

sNe mda’, 648 

sNe mo, 662 

sNe mo t’on pa, 660 

sNe mo tsag mig, 134 

Ne nag po, $76 

gNen dkar, 738 

gNen Idan, Bandhuman, 489 

gNen Idan, Bandumati, 492 

Nepal, 655 

Nepal, Tibetan relations with, 75 

Nepalese artists, 327; invited, 278 

Nepal, war with, 70 

Ne reg, 313 

Ner sbas, Upagupta, sto 

nes, 118 

nes abyun, 133 

sNe t'an, 648 

Ne tso, 674 

sNeu, 638, 640 

sNeu c’un ba, 293 

sNeu gdon, sNe gdon 28, 40, 
254, 634, 636 1, 639, 642, 
646 ff, 649, 654, 663, 709 

sNeu gdon, submitted by gTsan 
rulers, 56 

sNeu gdon rtse, $3, 128, 644, 
6$3, 692 

sNeu rdson, 645, 655 

sNeu rdson giis ka, 692 

Neu tog, 680 

sNeu zur, 41 

sNeu zur pa, 611; see Yon tan 
grags 

new year’s ccremonies restored, 41 

new year's ceremonies suspended, 
40 

neydrtha, 118 

Ngan hsi attached by Tibetan 
ete., $73 

Ngan tsang, 390 

Ni, 576 

Nien pu shé, 692 

night and day, symbolism of, 
240 

Ni gian, 711 

Ni gsor, 660 

Ni gun, 509 

Ni la, river, 87 

Niladanda, 364 
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Nilakanthavalokitegvara, 215 

Nilimbara Vajrapani, fig. of, 
403 

Nilasarasvati, 389 

Ni ma abum, 628 

Ni ma abum (aJad pa mos ston 
pa), 193 

Ni ma bstan pai rgyal mts’an, 
160 

Ni ma dpal, 441, 628 

Ni ma glia, 646 

Nima Brags, 599 

Ni mai dban p'yug, 677 

Ni ma klon gsal, 647 

Ni ma k’ye dren, 705 

Ni ma lton, 634 

Ni ma ‘od, 539 

Nima ‘od zer(Padmasambhava), 
376, $40 

Ni ma rgyal mts’an, 628, 691 

Ni ma sen ge, 379 

Ni ma kes rab, 629, 652 

Ni ma iin ra, 599 

Ni ma sna ts’ogs gzugs, 599 

Ni ma vaf, 680 

nimbus, its forms, 305 

Nia kun, 648 

tNin mai rtsod, 734 

tNia ma pa, 725, 736 

Nia ma pa, apocryphal works, 
109 

tNin ma pas and Bon pos, 88 

tNin ma pas’ literary activity, 
108 

rNin ma pas’ nine vehicles, 88 

rNin ma pas, origin and history, 


87 

sNitt po don gsam gyi k’rid yigt’'ams 
cad mk’yen par bgrod pai fe lam, 
133 

sNin stobs mc’og, Satevavara, 
492 

sNia tig, 109, 258 

nirmanakaya, 213, 234 

Ni ru ma, 106 

gNis sa med rgyud, list of, 262 

nitdrtha, 118 

sNi es’ar, 638 

Ni la rgya mts’o, pandita, 337 

Ni zla sans rgyas, 549 

fio bltas, 695 

sNo bsans, Syama, 482 

sNo bsans can mo, Syamivati, 
482, $30 

gNod sbyin, 217, 717 ff., 735 

gNod sbyin, iconometry of, 289 

gNod sbyin, images of, 298 

gNod sbyin nag po, 732 

gNod sbyin sin bya can, 730 

gNod sbyin tsi’u, 718 

tNog ku, 643 

tNog lotsava, see Legs pai ses 
rab 

tNog mu ne, 688 

mNon dga’ gzigs snanrtse(P’un 
ts’ogs glin), 199 

sNon mo lun rins, 646 

Non mons med (Arana), 355 

mNon pa kun las btus pai rnam bind 
fii mai ‘od zer, 106 

mNon pa pa, 659, 661 

mNou par dga’ bai zin du adren pai 
suion lam yid kyi Fin rta, 348 


mNon par dga’ bai Zin gi smon lam 
mdo sdei dgons don, 348 

mNon par rtogs poi rgyan gyi shin 
po gsal bar legs par bfad pai rgya 
mts’o las skabs dan poi rnam biad 
132 

mNon par rtogs pa rgyan gyi agrel 
pa rje btsun byams pai Zal lun, 
126 

mNon rtogs rgyan gyi agrel pa dan 
beas pai rgya cer biad pa lun gi 
sie ma, 106 

fo prod, 11 

Nor, 157, 205, 333, 371, 600, 
677 

Nor, Dhana, sor 

Nor adsin, 642 

Nor bu, 68, 70 

Nor bu bkra iis, 641 

Nor bu bzan po, 640, 642 

Nor bui k’yun rise, 56 £., 206, 
669 Ff, 677 

Nor bui k’yun rise Iha k’an, de- 
scribed, 206 

Nor bu rgya mts’o, 135 

nor bu rigs, 223 

Nor bu sde pa, 71 

Nor bzan, 182 ff.,642,651, 654, 
676 

Nor bzan, Sudhana, 497 

Nor bzah pa, 646, 653 

Nor bza rgya mts’o, 124 

Nor can, $24 

Nor can, Dhanika, 488 

Nor c’en po, 642 

Nor k’yun, 660 

Nor Idan, Dhanavan, 492 

Nor lha, 720 

Nor thas byin, $10 

Nor mon, 333, 371, 600 

Nor pa sect, founded, 91 

nor rtsis, 12 

nor skal, 701 

Nor tu bzan po, Yaksa, $76 

sNo ser, 671 

dNos grub, 645 

dNos grub rgyal mts’an, 630, 660 

dNos grub rgya mts’oi ca lag bsan 
brnan adod dgui rgya mts'o, 720 

dNos grub t’ams cad abyua ma, 
387 

dNos grub yon tan, 135 

sNron, 662 

Nu bo, 714 

gNubs, 631, 737 

gNubs k’on lun, 254 

gNubs rgyal ba ye Ses, $90 

Nug, 637 

dNul dkar rtse, 657 

dNul gdun tin po c’e, 649 

dNul mk’ar, 700 

Nus Idan rdo rje, 375 

Nyagrodhai rtog, Nyagrodha- 
kalpa, 500 

Nyagrodhaparimandala, 295 


Ocean and creation of the world, 
612 

‘Od ‘c’ah ma, 376; ‘Od c’an 
ma, 726 

O dan pu ti, see Odantaputi 

Odantapuri, 337, 611 

‘Od bzan, Suprabha, s00 
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‘Od dpag meds descent, 365 

‘Od dpag med, in consecration 
of tankas, 311 

"Od dpag med and Ts’e dpag 
med, difference between, 349 

*O de gun rgyal, 632, 728, 730 ff, 
733 

‘O de spu rgyal, 728 

‘od geal, 130, 242, 644 

‘Od gsal ap'rul, 630 

‘Od gsal Iha, 612, 646, 712 

‘Od gsal sems kyi me lon, 682 

Odiviia (Orissa), 212 

‘Od kyi lha mo mdans Idan 
ma, 720 

Od kyi tha mo rab w ts'im 
byed ma, 720 

1Od Idan, Prabhavati 442 

‘Od ma can (Beluva), 357 

‘Od skyid abar’, 649 

Od sna, 654 

‘Od stun, king, 3 

‘Od zer of Seb, 703 

‘Od zer can, 602 

‘Od zer can (Prabhavati), 355 

‘Od zer can ma, $37 f. 

‘Od zer Idan, 731 

‘Od zer ma, 725 

"Od zer sen ge, 629, 635, 652, 
671, 673 

‘Od zer sen ge, dPon c’en, 643, 
647, 660 

‘og ajal, 704 

“Og gsal lha, 612 

Ogedii, 623, 680 

‘Og pag, 307 

‘O Ide spur rgyal, 733 

‘Ol dga, 640 

Ol dga’ sTag rise, 692 

Ol ja du, 659 

‘Ol Ka, 44M, 67, 429, 638, 
641, 645 ff, 649 

‘Ol ka (dga’), 41, 171, 696 

‘Ol k’a bkra (fis) rgyal mts’an, 
653 

"Ol k’a rdson, 654 

"Ol Ide, 649 

*Ol mo lun tins, 714 

Om, 242 

Om ah him, meaning in litur- 
BY» 315 

‘O mati byan c’ub, 727 

Om kti mi, $95 

Om mani pad me him, 615 

‘On, 433 

‘on ce, ‘on rtse, FOL 

ongén, 48 

‘ont seb, 704 

‘On sna, 629, 688 

Ordos, 60 

O regyan, 634 

O rgyan, see also U rgyan 

O rgyan, artist, 317 

O reyan glin pa, 111, 113 

O reyan gu ru... bkai tan yig gi 
don bsdus gsol adebs nto mts‘ar, 
612 

O rgyan gu ru pad ma abyutt gnas 
kyi ram tar rgyas pa geer gyi 
p'ren ba t'ar lam gsal byed, 111 

O rgyan gu ru pad mai abywh gnas 
kyi skyed rabs rnam t’as, 110 

O rgyan pa, 90 


O rgyan mam tar dpag bsam Ijon 
Sim, 115 

Orissa, 736 

otnaments in the images, 307 

Orod, 650 ff., 655 

Ountapuri, 735 

Oulod, 655 ff. 


dPa’ bo, 634 

dPa’ bo geig, 602 

dPa’ bo rdo rje (dBu ma pa), 86 

dPa’ bo tsug lag, 150 

Pad bkod Ilha k’an (Pun ts’ogs 
glin), 198 

Pad ma abyun gnas, 657, 673, 
726 

Pad ma agro mgon ttsal (Pad- 
masambhava), 379 

Pad ma bka’ yi ati yig Cen mo,114 

Pad ma bha’ yi tan yig rnam par 
skyes rabs reyas pa, 110 

Pad ma bka’ yi t’an yig skyes rabs 
ram par tar reyas pa, 110 

Pad ma brtsegs (cement.), 377 

Pad ma bzin, Padmamukha, 460 

Pad ma dbaa gi ts’ogs k’an, 617 

Pad ma dban p’yug (Padma- 
sambhava), $40 

Pad ma dkar po (Padmas.), 379 

Pad ma dkar po, author, 71, 
125, 162 

Pad ma dkar po, prince of 
gTsan, 641, 654, 697 

Pad ma dom bhi pa, 379 

Pad ma gar dban p’yug, 362 

Pad mai agro bai skyabs, 379 

Pad mai bkai t'ant yig k’ri sron Ide'u 
btsan bka’ c’ems, 110 

Pad mai bk’a’ t’an sde Ina, 713 

Pad mai rgyal po (Padmasam, 
bhava), 540 

Pad mai rtsa, Mrnila, 490 

Padmaka, 502, 529 

Padmakara, 87, 318 

Padmakaraghosa, 88 

Pad ma kua tu rgyu, 379 

Pad ma Idan, Nalini, 504 

Pad ma Idan, Padmavati, 444 

Pad ma mc’og rtsal (Padmasam- 
bhava), 379 

Pad ma mha’ bdag rsal, 379 

Padma nan Idan, 425 

Padmapani, 332, 641 

padmaparyanka,, 308 

Pad ma rigs, 222 

Pad ma rta me’og tgyal po, 647 

Pad ma rtsegs, cemetery, $42 

Padmasambhava, 625, 634, 656, 
724, 728 ff, 735; image of, 
$40 ff., 607 

Padmasambhava, as a translator, 
88 

Padmasambhava, an_ historical 
personage, 87 

Padmasambhava, as rTa me’og, 
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Padmasambhava, in Tun huang 
manuscripts, 88 
Padmasambhava, legend of, 
373 ff; representation of his 
life, 374 ff. 
Padmasambhava, various aspects 
of, 374; popularity of, 375 


Padmasambhava's various na 
mes, 88 

Padmasambhava, eight manifes- 
tations of, 612 

Padmasambhava, forty-eight as- 
pects of, 612 

Pad ma skyes, 730 

pad ma skyil krun, 308 

Pad ma sfiin po, 733 

Pad ma t’an yig, t10 ff., 114, 635 

Pad ma ts’e dban(Bon po), 554 

Padmavajra, 232 

Pad mo can, Padmaka, 520 

Pad mo Idan pa, Puskalavati, 
496 

P’ag, 652 

dPag bsam Ion bzah, 148, 651 

dPa’ geig, 343 

P’ag gdon ma, 333 

P’ag gi gdon can, $93 

P’ag gtu, P’ag mo gru, 628 F, 
635, 637, 640, 645, 651, 653, 
669, 696 

P’ag gru rdo re rgyal, 652 

P’ag mo gru pa, 629, 632, 635 
637, 651 ., 688, 709 ff, 717, 
729 

P'ag mo gru pa (sDe srid, 630) 

P’ag mo gu pa rDo sje rgyal po, 
649 

P’ag mo gru pas, defeated by ru- 
lers of gTsan, 54 

P’ag mo gru pas, rise of, 18 

P'ag ri, 72, 163, 319, 611, 663, 
667 ff. 

P’ag ri rnam reyal, 646 

P’ag sde, 255 

aP’ags grags, 657 

aP’ags gzigs, 629 

aP’ags ma sgrol ma ajigs pa breyad 
las skyob pai mdo, 390 

aP’ags pa, author, 9 ff, 12 ff, 
102, 176, 186, 227, 626, 628, 
647, 651 ff. 

aP’ags pa: titles conferred upon, 
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oP’ags pa ajam dpal gyi gsun pai 
Ito nag mts’an mai dgra zor, 725 

aP’ags pa c’os kyi rgyal po, $5 

aP’ags pa dpal bzan po, 646, 
662 ff. 

aP'ags pa gnas brian rgyal bai bstan 
skyon c’en po rnams kyi rtogs 
brjod pa dsam bui sie ma, 615 

aP’ags pa legs ‘ons (Svagata), 356 

aP'ags pa rgyal, 646 

aP’ags pa rin c’en, 646, 662 ff. 

aP’ags pa rin po c’e, 626 

aP’ags pa sea ge sgra, 362 

aP’ags pa Sin k’un, 49, 253, 645 

aP'ags pa tugs rje cen po Zal beu 
gcig pa p’yag ston spyan ston grub 
brates etc., 362 

aP’ags rgyal (Ujjayin), 355 

aP’ags rgyal dag, Ujjayin, $13 

aP’ags skyes, Virudhaka, 456 

sPag ts’al pa, 657 

P’ag ts'an, 694 

dPag yas snan (Padmasam, 
bhava), 377 

Pai glen abum cen po, 106 

painters, as laymen, 281 

painting, is an evocation, 290 


painting, Central Tibetan, 279 

painting, Chinese influence on 
Tibetan, 283 

painting, outline of, 281 

painting Tib. is liturgical, 288 

painting and vinaya, 438 

pa kva, 723, 

dPal, 634 

dPal abum, 652 

dPal abyor, 661 

dPal abyor ba, 660 

dPal abyor bzan po, 27, 30, $8, 
644, 669, 696 

(Hor) dPal abyor bzan po, 639, 
642, 652 

dPal abyor bzan po (Tre pos), 
630 

dPal abyor Ihun po, 644, 692 

aPal abyor rgyal po, 140, 640, 
646, 648 

dPal abyor rgya mts’, 50, 256 

dPal abyor rgya mts’o, mK’ar 
nag lotsiva, 167 

aPal abyor ye Ses(Sum pa mk’an 
Po), 148 

dPal ajom bu k’rid, 42 

palaka, 273 

dPal ak’or btsan, 643, 649 

dPal ak’or c’os bde c’en, 646 

aPal ak’or Io bde me’og gi mnon 
rtogs rgya c’a biad, 117 

dPal akor lo bde me’og gi rtsa bai 
rgyud kyi ti ka p'ren ba, 100 

dPal ak’or lo sdom pa, 584 

dPal ak'or lo sdom pai rgyud kyi 
nam par biad pa mk’a’ agro dga’ 
ba rgyud sdei sitin po, 127 

dPal ak’or sde, 666 

dPal blo bzah po, 294 

dPal brtag gitis poi agrel pa dag 
cus dan spyi don gsal ba, 102 

dPal brtag gitis pai rnam par bsad 
pa rdo rje mk'a’ agro ma rnams 
kyi gsan bai mdsod, 121 

dPal brtsegs, 626 

dPal byor bzan po, 688 

dPal bzan, 653 

(aK’on) dPal c’en po, 625 

dPal c'os kyi ak’or lo c’os bskor gyi 
byun k'uns ties mk’o ba, 128 

dPal ¢’u bo ri, 643 

dPal dbyans of sBa, 660 

dPal de k’ona iid kyi sgron ma, 213 

dPal dus kyi ak’or gyi ¢’o gai rnam 
par byad etc., 129 

dPal dus kyi ak’or lo, 661 

dPal dus kyi ak’or loi sgrub pai 
tabs bskyed pai rim pa etc., 129 

dPal gsan ba adus pai gnad don gsal 
ba, 116 

Pal san ba adus pa mi bskyod pai 
rdo rei dkyilak’or gys Co ga etc., 
116 

dPal gyi abyun gnas, 634 

dPal gyi rdo je, 634, 643 

dPal gyi ri, 162, 644 

dPal gyi sde, Srisena, 442 

dPal gyi sen ge, 634 

dPal k’an, 644 

dPal k’or e’os sde (Gyantse), 86 

dPal kyai rdo rjei dkyil ak’or du 
bdag fiid ajug pai c’o ga sitin po 
gsal ba, 102 
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aPal kye rdo rjei dhyil ak’or du slob 
ma stin poi byed pai Co ga, 60 

aPal kye rdo jet lus kyi diyil ee 
la rtsod pa spans pa smra ba rhany 
ajoms, 125 

aPal kye rdo rjei sgrub tabs kyi 
rgya cer byad pa bskyed rim gnad 
kyi zla ba, 125 

dPal kyi rdo rje of Lha lua, 
670 

Pal kye rdo te rtsa reynd brtag 
gilis kyi nam par byad pa iti ma 
‘od zer, 257 

(dPon mo) dPal Idan abum, 
635, 659 fF. : 

dPal Idan blo gros bzan po 
(aP’ran k’a pa), 167 

dPal Idan bSod nams abum, 
631 

dPal Idan bzan po, 85, 639, 646 

dPat Idan c’os skyon, 27, 645 

dPal Idan dgon pa pa, 611 

4Pal Idan dmag zor rgyal moi gdams 
ete., $91 

dPal Idan don grub, 157 

(aK’on) dPal Idan don grub, 625 

dPal Idan legs ‘od, 641 

dPal Idan lha mo, 584, 586, 
$88, 719, 728 £; iconogr. and 
history, 590 

dPal Idan lha mo adod k’ams 
dban p’yug ma, 584 

dPa Idan rin c’en, 646, 662 

dPal Idan sa skya pai gser Cos lugs 
kyi ts'e dpag med sprul skui sgrub 
tabs... 350 

dPal Idan sa skya pandita c'en poi 
rnam far, 686 

4Pal Idan Za lu pai bstan pa la bka’ 
drin c’e bat skyes bu dam pa rnams 
kyi rnam Car..., 169, 700 

dPal tha, 632 

dPal lotsava, 162 

dPal me’og rigs, 660 

dPal mgon, painter, 208 

dPal mgon tra ksad kyi ap’ret las 
bskati.... $97 

aPal mii dba poi rtogs brjod pa ajig 
rten kun tu dga’ bai gtan, 169 

dPal mna’, cfr. dPa’ mda’, 714 

dPal mo dpal mes’o, 729 

dPal nag gi dban p’yug, 642 

Pal pad ma dkar poi rdo rje glu 
ap’en ba, 128 

Pal p'ag mo gru pai p'rin las kyi 
rgyan, 630 

dPal po c’e, 625, 679 

dPal p’yag na rdo rje abyun po adul 
byed sgrub fabs, 403 

dPal p'yag na rdo sje ak’or fo cen 
poi dkyil c’o ga srid gsum adul 
byed, 602 

dPal rdo je ajigs byed kyi mal 
abyor dak abul ba ..., $96 

APal rdo rje ajigs byed Iba beu gum 
p'yags mts’an sum cu (15 gHIS omy 
602 

dPal rdo rje ajigs byed rnal abyor 
dant abebs drug cu risa bzii gtor 
cog gi dga’ don Roms gsum zil 
gion, $83 3 

dPal rdo tje gZon nu dkyil ak’or gyi 
co ga bdud ajoms rol pa, 588 


dPal ri bo, 163 

dPal ri bo mdans can, 120 

dPal ri veg c’en glin, 111 

dPal resegs, $44 

dPal sa skya fo tsa bai rnam par 
tar fio mts’ar gsal bai me lon 
dgos adod kun abyun, 687 

dPal sa skya pai gser c'os mk’a’ agro 
sett ge gdon mai rjes guan..., $94 

dPal sbas (Srigupta), 450 

dPal sdom pa abyan ba, 293 

dPal sen ge, 381 

dPal sgra, 657 

sPal skya, 373 

dPal skyon sen ge, 599 

dPal ean, 634 

dPal ye ses kyi tha mo dud sel mai 
50H sgrub ete... $93 

dPal ye kes kyi mgon po p’yag drug 
pai sgrub tabs gtor co ga dan 
beas, $85 

dPal ye Ses kyi mgon po p’yag drug 
pai sgrub t’abs gtor mai c’o ga dan 
bcas pai ap’ rin las gter mdsod, 585 

dPal ye ses kyi mgon po p’yag drug 
pai sgrub tabs rjes gnat dan beas 
pai skor, 584 

dPal ye Ses rnal abyor mai rgyud 
kyi rgyal po, 213 

Pal ye Ses tig lei rgyud kyi rgyal 
po, 212 

dPal za lui gser k’an gi gnas yig 
dad bskor ts'ad pan yon beas, 
169, 261 

dPa’ mda’, 714 

Pad ma don yod Zabs, 379 

P’a mu chu pa, 692 

aP’an, 640 

Pan a chi chiang tung ta pa, 
693 

Paiicakrama, 129 

Paficala (yaksa), 576 

Paficasikha, cfr. rTse Ina, 513, 
721 

Pan cen blo bzan cos kyi rgyal 
mts’an gyi rnam t’ar gsal bar 
ston pa nor bui ap'ren bai smad 
ca, 133 

Pan c’en, no temporal authority, 
53 

Pan c’ens of Tashilunpo, list, 
72 

Pan Cen Sakya sri rnam Car kero 
p's lo ts’a bas mdsad pa, 336 

Paiticika, 577 ff. 

Pandavas, 731 

Pandita, 484 

Pandu, 731 

Panini, 75 

Paninidhatusidra, 74 

Paninivyakarana, 131, 440 

Panku, 712 

dPan lotsava, 135 

sPan ras, 631, 652 

Panthaka, $70 

aP’an yul, 648, 651 

Pa p’ran (2) ra dsa, 74 

Paradises, and tankas, 287 

pardrthanumana, 122 

Paragara, 295 

paratantra, 240 

parikalpita, 240 

parinispanna, 240 


par k’a, eight, $96 

Pa rnam, Pa snam, $6, 62, 182, 
664 

Pa rnam Ihun grub rdson, 692 

Parnasavari, 218, $84, GIT 

Parojaya, painter, 272 

P'ar p’yin p’yi don, 123 

Pa sde, 645 

Passion = compassion, 243 

pala, 224, 267 

pata, in India, 270 

pate, model of tanka, 270 

Pa ts’ab, sP’a ts’ab, 257,643,738 

sPa ts’ab pa, see Ni ma grags pa, 
99 

Patur Hung ¢’ai ji, 61 

Pauranganacaitya, 478 

pebbles white and black for 
judgement, 86 

dPe ¢’os, 98 

dPe har, Pe kar, dPe kar, Pe 
dkar, sPe-dkar, 55, 57, 643, 
669, 729, 730, 734 f., 742; 
story of, 639 

Pe dkar ar gtad lo rgyus, 735 

Pe dkar c’os kyi rgyal po bskat gso 
dregs pai sde dpon mies byed zla 
ba gsar sad maams drga dput 
ajoms byed dan dga’ gdon yon tan 
rgyal poi sprul pad dan bka’ 
sdod bzan moi btsan rgod kyi gsol 
meod, 735 4 

Pei ch’én, cft. Beu abyin, 724 

Pei fang p'i sha men t'ien wang sui 
chiin bu fa chen yen, $73 

Pei fang p'i sha men Cien wang sui 
chiin bu fa ii kuei, $73 

Peking, 710 

sPel mo c’e, 665 

dPe med, Anupama, $99 

Personality, human is equal to 
Jinas, 239 

Pe ta, 252 

sPeu, 669 

pi Wich cb'i, 33 

pi li kung wa, 689, 693 

pi lin p’ar ma, 723 

pillars, in censuses, 252 

pin, 702 

Pindola Bharadvaja, $55, 569 

ping, 702 

Pippalayana, 500 

P’i sha men, $72 

P'i sha men i kuei, $73 

pi she Bib, 33 

Pistis sophia, 211 

Pito, acarya, 212 

Pitrputrasamagama, 178 

Po, 729 

P’o bran dkar po, 160 

P’o bran sgan, 634, 709 

P’od dkar, 738 

Po don, 41, 83 

sPo k’an, monastery described, 
201 

P’o Iha, 720, 733 

P’o lha nas, see bSod nams stobs 
tgyas, 80 

P’o tha tai ji, 656 

P’o lun fu wa, 682 

P’o ma, 664 

sPom fa, 730 

dPon, 634, 641, 650, 661, 668 


p’o fia, of gSin tje gied, 596 

dPon btsun, 676 

dPon btsan, see bKra fis bzan 
po, 207 

dPon bi adsom, 647 

dPon c’en, 34, 628 ff., 642, 652, 
655; cease to exist, 23 

dPon c’en Sa skya pa, 709 

dPon Grags, 653 

dPon grub, 677 

dPon grub, painter, 207 

dPon ma dpal Idan, 660 

dPon mo c’en mo, 664 

dPon mo c’en mo, eft. (dPon 
cen) dBaa p’yug dpal, 663 

dPon mo dGon, 660 

dPon mo dkar abum, 660 

dPon mo Lha leam, 661 

dPon mo mGon, 659 

dPon mo mgon po, 646 

dPon mo Pad ma, 663 

dPon mo rdo ta, 660 

dPon po, 635 

dPon po ri, 625, 628, 687 

dPon Sag pa, 645 

dPonts’'ab t’el gton byed pa, 695 

P’o po gYu t’og sgra gser bzan, 
661 

population of Tibet, 252 

P’o tgod k’yua reyal, 660 

P’o rin, king of, $38 

Po ma la ri, 728 

portraits, 307 

sPos k’an, 170, 201 

p’o sri, 727 

sPos ts’ogs cos sde adi tid pon c’en 
5a kya ri rin lugs sa p’yag btab 
mdo stags bzan abrel gyi to 
IgYUS uy 170 

pot, 694 

Potala, 656 

Potala, heaven, $52 

Potala, how to reach it, 552 

Potalabhattaraka, $52 

Potalakagamamargapattrika, $52 

Po ta ta kat gro bar lam yig, $52 

Potali, country, 377 

Po ti bse ru, 632, 689, 714 

Po to, 41, 89 

Po ton, 98, 205, 682; dgon pa 
described, 205 

Po ton, see Rin c’en gsal 

P’o yon bza’, 643 

Pra ba pu ta, 336 

prabha, Nepalese name for tanka, 
270 

Pra bha ha sti, Prabhahastin, 
376, $42 

prabbdmandala, 305 

Prabhasa, 442 

Pradipoddyotana, 116 

P’rag Iha, 720 

Prajapati, 576 

prajfid, 222 

prajiia = gnosis, 211 

prajia and upaya, symbolism of, 
24l, 243 

Prajiiaguru, 591 

Prajiiapala, 134 

Prajrapdramita, 644 

Prajidparomitapindartha, 263 

Prajavarman, 73% 

prokaranas, 97 
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prakrtiprabbasvara, 234 

Prakrtyavadana, 243 

P’ra ma can, Piguna, 532 

Pramdnasamuccaya, 119 

Pramanasenasaptalankara, 121 

Praménavarttika, 120 ff, 123 £. 

Pramanavinifcaya, 106, 118, 120 

Pramohi, 615 

aP’ran, 722 

pranapratistha, 313 

prdnaprotistha and royal incoro- 
nation, 316 

aP’tan rin, 669 

praparica, 235 

Prasenajit, 731 

Pratimdlaksana, 292 

Pratimamanalaksana, 291, 297 

pratistha, 309 

Pratyabhijfia, 263 

protyaksa, 122 

pratyalidha, 298, 308 

pravesa, 318 

preaching of the Law, 210 

aP’ren can ma, Malika, 456 

Pri ga dha ra (2), 87 

sPrin, Megha, 502 

sPrin gyi bzon, Jimitavahana, 
$33 

sPrin gyi [ha mo, 720 

sPrin gyi tog, Jimitaketu, 533 

aP’rin las bi ma mo, 592 

aP’rin las rgya mts’o, 72, 656 

P’rin las rgya mts’o, sde pa, 74 

sPrin p’un, fourteen, 720 

Priyapinda, 510 

aP’rog byed, Haridrayana, 521 

aP’rog byed dga’ ba, 626, 680 

aP’rog ma (Hariti), 356, 457 

aP’rog rtse, Harigikha, $21 

prophecies in the gTer ma, 112 

sPrul pai sde, 626, 680 

sPrul sku mk’yen rise, 293 

sPrul sku p’ren k'a pa, 293 

aP’rul snan, 649 £ 

sPrul snan gi sgo pa kin, 193 

P’ud res, 642 

sPu gri, 647 

sPug ston, 136 

sPu gun rgyal, 733 

Pu hrans, Pu ran, kings of, 252, 
625, 632, 635, 684 

puja, 219 

pujadevata, 216 

Pukkasi, Gor, 615 

P’ul gyod, 38 

P’u lun 643 

sPun dgos nor bu, painter, 208 

Pundravardhana, 616 

sPun k’yem pa, artist, 200 

P'un sti, 727 

sPuns tan, 158 

P’un ts’ogs, 317 

P’un ts’ogs of Gon dkar, 318 

P’unts’ogs can, 509 

Pun ts’ogs glin, 62, 163, 196 ff. 

P’un ts’ogs glin, monastery des- 
cribed, 196 ff. 

P’un ts’ogs pa, 661 

P’un ts’ogs rab brtan, 254, 646 

P’un ts’ogs rgyal mts’an, 410 

P’un ts’ogs rgyal po, 633 

P’un ts'ogs rnam rgyal, 53 £, 
697 


(Kar ma pa) P’un ts'ogs rnam 
tgyal, 651, 654 

P’un ts’ogs rnam rgyal glin, 49, 
255 

P’un ts’ogs yan mse, temple, 373 

Punyaprabhasa, 529 

punyasambbara, 221, 270 

p'ur ba, 91, 355 

sPu rgyal, 639, 731 ff, 733 

sPu rig, 629 

Parma, 478 

Purnabhadra, 576 

PGrnavajra, 164 

parusa, 712 

Purusasukta, 295 

Puskara, $02 

Puskaravati, 476 

Pugpatara, 388 

pu tao kuan, 33 

pw fog, 704 

Pu ta min srin, 197 

Pu tra nag po, 730 

sPu yul, 719 

sPu yul mo btsun Gun rgyal, 
732 €. 

sPu yul mo Gun rgyal, 719 

P'vya bsans, 583 

P’vya pa, see C’os kyi sen ge 

P’ya, 712, 715 

p’yag bab, 703 

P’yag c’en gyi zin bris, 260 

P’yag dam, 703 

P’yag dmar, 599 

p'yag mdsod, 49 

pyag go, 298 

P’yag na, 9 f,, 626 £ 

P'yag na pad ma, $87, 651 

p'yag far, 298 

P’yag na rdo rje, $87, 643 

P'yag na rdo rje, Sa skya pa, 
684 

P’yag na rdo rje abyua po adul 
byed, 403 

P'yag na rdo rje ak’or lo c’en po, 
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P’yag rdor, 660 

P’yag rdo tje, 637 

Pyag rtags, 671 

p’ya gen, 714 

P'yag ston spyan ston’s dharani, 143 

pya gyan, 71$ 

dPyal aP’ags rgyal ba, 662 

pyam tse, tsa, 680 

aP’yan ba, Lambaka, 482 

sPyan ki gdon can, 530 

sPyan k’rig ye Ses, 715 

sPyan k’rig ye Ses Ihan sgron me, 
715 

sPyan med, king, 376 

sPyan ras gzigs, 134, $52, 632, 
648, 657, 713 

sPyan ras gzigs ka sar pa ni, 
657 

sPyan sna, 630, 631 

p'ye goal, 691, 703 

P’yi blon, 35 

sPyi c’os abyun, 150 

pyi dar, 209 

P’yi klua, 738 

sPyil bu pa, 410 

P’yi lha, 720 

pyi ma, 107 

p’yi reyai blon c’en, 697 


sPyi rin, 679 

p’yi ten, 682 

P’yi sger, 641 

py! 50, 35 

sPyi Cer, 594 

sPyod ajug agrel c’en zla bai ‘od 
zer, 106 

sPyod ajug gi gbral agrel dbu mai 
lam gyi sgron ma, 126 

sPyod med, king, 538 

sPyod rgyud, see Caryatantras; 
list of, 262 

P’yog las rnam par rgyal ba, 
P’yogs las rnam rgyal, 128, 
632, 660 f. 

pyogs k'a = col k’a, 14 

P’yogs las rnam rgyal of Bo don, 
704 

P’yogs skyon, ten, 586 

P’yogs t'ams cad las rnam pat 
tgyal bai glin, sr 

P’yogs t’ams cad rnam par rgyal 
ba, 669 

aP’yon rgyas, 6, $4, 110, 165, 
629, 636 ff, 639, 642 AL, 645, 
648, 692, 734, 736 

aP’yon rtse, 641 

(dPon sa) aP’yon rtse ma, 641 

P’yos, 634 

aP’yos, 629 

P’yos (gzi ka), 709 

pyw bur, 319 

P’yug, 738 

P’yug po sgan dkar po, 652 

P’yug ston, 657 

P’yva bsans, 582 

P’yva sans ‘ol la at’en, 583 


Qai8an, Qayigan, 621;see Haysan 
Qaraéin, see K’ar c’en 
Qubilai, 12, 31, 103, 154, 624 
Quinary, series of Buddhas, 235 
quriltai, 8 


Ra ba, 680 

Rab abyams pa, 654 ff. 

Rab abyor, 412 

Rab abyor bzan po, 665, 666, 
668 

Rab bde, Sufarman, 456 

Rab brtan, 646 

Rab brtan bkra gis ap’ags, 646 

(Nan stod) Rab brtan kun bzan 
ap’ags pa, 639, 653 

Rab brtan bstan pai rgyal mts'an 
dpal bzan po, 166 

Rab brtan kun bzan, 160 

Rab brtan kun bzan ap’ags pa, 
27, 202, 655 ff. 

Rab bran kun bzafi po, 34 

Rab brean ma, s91 

Rab byams, 655 

rab byed, 97 

Rab bzan, Subhadra, 357, 452 

Rab dga’ ba, Supriya, 357, $14 

Rab dga’ ba c’en po, 647 

rab gnas, 319 

Rab gnas kyi rgyud, 309 

Rab gsal, Prabhisa 442 

Rab gsal of Tsan, 83, 84 

Rab rmons, 615 

Rab ts’o ras pa, 647 

Rab tu brtan pa dpal Idan, 669 


Rab tu gnas pai c’o ga lag len du 
aril ba dge legs rgya mts'oi c’ar 
abebs, 310 

Ra dsa, 662 

Rag geig ma, 403 

Rag rtse §ag, 317 

Ra gyu mts’o, 687 

Rahula, 214, $17 

Rahula, arhat, 69 

Raivataka, 532 

Réjaparikathé, 103 

Rakastal, 612; cft. La nag bsil 
mo, 714 

Ra k’o Sin, 651, 692 

Raksasa, 718 

rakta, 242 

Ral geig ma, 539 

Ral k'ri ts’e dban, Bon po, 554 

Ral pa adsin, 641 

Ral pa can (Keéarin), 355 

Ral pa mts’ar dgu can, 582 

Rama, legend in Tibet, 613 

Rama, Ramana, 644, 650, 720 

Riamacandra, 74 

Ramapila, 159 

Ramopakbyana, 571 

Ran abyun rdo re, 682 

(Kar ma pa) Ran abyun rdo rje, 
663 

ran don, 122 

rat Fes, 704 

Ra nu lha bsrun, 648 

Ra sa, 670 

Ras abyun rdo rje grags pa,90,257 

ras bris, 267 

Ras c’un rdo re, 366 

Ras c’un pa as a writer, 98 

Ras c’un p’ug, 256 

Ra sgrins, 653 

Raiidu-d-Din, 621 f. 

ras ti mo, 267 

Ra sog, Ra srog, Ra Sog, Ra 
svogs, 659, 670 f, 701, 705 

Ratna, 77, 656 

Ratnaketu, 721 

Ratnakuta, 178 

Ratnapalaraksita, 658 

Ratnaraksita of sBa, 690 

Rat na rgyal po, 656 

Ratnavitya, $86 

Ra ts’a ma nag, 671 

Ravigupta, 391 

Ravistijfiatia, 613 

Rddhi, wife of Vaigravana, 571 

rdo rits, 729 

rdsi bri, 706 

rdson dpon, 37 

rdson dpons established by Byan 
cub rgyal mts’an, 23; by P’ag 
mo gru pa, 27 

reintegration, four moments of, 
243 

reintegration of Vajradhara in 
man, 242 

religion, branches of, 97 

Remati, 218, 332, $91 

Remati gsan sgrub, $92 

Re mda’ pa, 426 ff; see gZon 
nu blo gros 

res byes, 696 

Revati, $91 

revelation of Buddha’s essence, 
295 
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rgod po, 712 

rgyab giler, 696 

tgyab shon dmag, 696 

rgyan grags, 682 

rgyal mdos, 724 

rgyal poi rol pa, 408 

reyal poi sde, 717 

rgyal p'ran (Kottaraja), 717, 732 

rgya p'ibs, 688 

rgyogs, 697 

Ri bo bde can, 644 

Ri bo c’os glia, 256 

Ri bo dga’ Idan, 644 ff. 

Ri bo dge ap’el, 652 

Ri bo dge ap’el, in Sans ti, 256 

Ri bo dge ap’el, 630 

Ri dvags skyes, 355 

Rig Idan c’os kyi rgyal po nam 
mk'a’ grags pa bzah pa tnam par 
t'ar bsnags Man pai abrug sgra, 
164 

Rig pai dban p’yug C’os kyi 
Brags pa, 649 

Rig pai lha mo, $88 

Rig pa pa, 660 

Rig pa sen ge, 643 

Rig pa sen ge, Pan c’en, 254 

rigs, 305 

rigs (kul), five, 222 

rigs bdag, 305 

Rigs bzi Ilha mo, 593 

rigs Idan, 212 

Rigs Idan, 660 

Rigs Idan cos abrig sgra kyi reyal 
po mam rgya grags pa bzan poi 
rnam tar etc, 689 

Rigs Idan dkyil ak’or kun gyi k'yab 
bdag ... blo gsal rgya mts’o grags 
pa rgyal mts'an dpal bzat poi 
rnan Car ..., 165 

Rigs pai sen ge, U yug pa, 102 

Rigs pa rgyai cod pan sa skya pa 
cen po snags ac'ah tag dban kun 
dgd bsod nams grags pa rgyal 
nits'an dpal bzan poi rlogs pa 
brjod etc., 687 

Ri k’rod ma, 6or 

ril bw spyi blug, 372 

Rim Inai agrel cen rdo rje ac’an 
Cen poi dgons pa, 129 

Ri mnam, $76 

ri mor bkod pa, 289 

Rin c’en (ti shih), 257 

Rin ec’en of aBri gun, 16 

(Hor) Rin c’en, 640 

Rin c’en abyun gnas, 627 

Rin ¢’en abyun Idan, 550; image 
of, 331 

Rin c’en ajam dbyaas, 660 

Rin c’en bkra Sis, 641, 642, 708 

Rin c’en brtson agrus, 38, 683, 
687 

Rin c’en bsod nams me’og gtub, 
702 

(C’en po) Rin c’en bzan, 645 

Rinc’en bzan po, 88, 97, 99s 261, 
437) 660, 730 : 

Rin c’en bzan po and revival 
of Buddhism, 273 

Rin c’en bzan po pa, 660 

Rin c’en dban p’yug, 630 

Rin c’en dpal, 157, 630, 545» 
676, 685 


(sGyur) Rin e’en dpal, 652 

Rin c’en dpal bzan, 633 

Rin e’en dpal kyi rgyal mts’an, 
689 

Rin c’en glin, 254 

Rin c’en grags, 633, 643, 652 

Rin c’en grags pa, 134, 253, 689 

Rinc’en gsal, 89 

Rin c’en gzon nu, 663 

Rin c’en gion nu, Buddha, 332 

Rin cen lhun po, 645 

Rin c’en me’og of rMa, 41, 690 

Rin c’en me’og, lotsava, 332 

Rin c’en mk’yen rab me'og 
gtub dpal bzan po, 662 

Rin c’en ‘od, 638 

(Bya nag e’en po) Rin c’en ‘od, 
647 

Rin c’en ‘od pa, 150 

Rin c’en pa, 660 

(dPon) Rin c’en p’un ts’ogs, 653 

Rin e’en rdo rje, 633, 635, 643, 
652 

(dPon) Rin c’en tdo rye, 638 

Rin c’en rdo rje dban gyi rgyal 
po, 700 

Rin e’en rgyal me'og, 645 

(Hor) Rin c’en rgyal me’og, 641 

Rin e’en rgyal mts’an, 252, 627, 
632, 6$3, 659 

Rin c’en rgyal mes'an dpal bzan 
po, 689 

Rin c’en rgyal mts’an Ti Sri, 670 

Rin e’en rgyal po, 640 

Rin c’en rgya mts’o, 251 

Rin c’en rigs, 222 

Rin c’en rigs adsin rgyal po, 661 

Rin c’en mse, 666 ff. 

rin Cen Far bu, 419 

Rin c’en sen ge, 630, 636, 652, 
691 

Rin c’en Ses rab, 635 

Rin c'en sgan, 635, 649, 659, 
663, 674, 687 

Rin c’en sgrot ma, 645 

Rin c’en skyabs, 635, 653 

Rin ¢’en shin po, 98 

Rin c’en spuns, 642 

Rin cen spuns pa, 136 

Rin cen tse brean, 644 

Rin c’en ts'e dban, bon po, 554 

Rin chen Ta shi, 710 

Rin gyal, 709 

Rin po, $76 

tin po Ce (part of mandala), 319 

Rin po c’ei kyed srid rgyal po, 
712 

Rin reyal, 629, 635, 674 

Rin sle bya, 738 

Rin spunis, 27, 637 ff, 641 ff, 
645 M1, 648, 651 f, 654, 663, 
665 

Rin spuns (Ron), 692 

Rin spuns, chiefs of, chronology 
of, 254 

Rin spuns, decline, 40, 43 

Rin spums, power increasing, 
29 ff. 

Rin spuns, takes mK’at t’og, 640 

Rin spyod, Carayana, 456 

Ri p’ug, 169, 658, 660 

Ri rab brisegs mdos, 714, 719, 
721 


Ri rdson mon, $69 

Ri msi mi, 595 

Ri sgo, 67, 254 

Ri sgo bkta iis c’os rdson, 254 

ris med, 255 

Ri spug, see Ri p’ug 

Ri sten, 254 

Rivalry of clans, 4 ff. 

rkatt, 704 

thats bi, 634, 653, 691, 700 

than gdub, 585 

rkart gdub kyi gyer ka, 307 

rkan glin, 368 

clu sprin ak’rug pai mun run, 718 

rmi lam, 130 

ram byad, 97 

tram rgyal bum, 310 

tam tar, characters and aim, 150 

rma skor, $69 

run Cag, 638 

toad control, 38 

road, swift (Vajrayana), 210 

Rog pa rtsa, 649 

rogs su sbran, 680 

Ro kri mi, 595 

Ro lans ma, 601, 615 

Rol mo, seventy, 718 

Rol pai rdo rje, 123, 682 ff. 

Rol pai rdo rje (ICan skya), 168 

Rol pai rdo je, Kar ma pa, 
master of Tson k’a pa, 434 

Rol po, 718 

Rol skam, 662 

Roh, 650 

Ron byams c’en, 642 

Ro bia’ kye leam, 633 

Ron Idin, 256 

Ron po, 662, 664 

tope, between heaven and earth, 
716, 733 £.,739; broken, ibid. f 

rope, silken, 664, 704 

Ro siiam, 657 

rta ababs, 319 

rta bdag, $74 

tla mc’og “0 mai con, 724 

rla mgo, 14, 687 

tta pa, 37 

ra rmig, 319 

tla sga abog sa, 687 

rta sri, 727 

rten, 412 

rten and brien in mandala, 320 

rten bskyed, 310 

rlen gsum, 315 

risa dpon, 35 

risa zug adebs, 704 

thsis, 94, 97 

ttsis kyi rdo rins, 114, 649 

rtsis len, 13 

rtsis pa, 72$ 

rtsod, 96 

Ru ats’ams, Ru mts’ams, 671, 
703 

Ru ca, 659 

ru dpon, 705 

Rudra, $41, $89 

Radrayamalatantra, 389 

Ra ha, 596 

Ruk ma, Rim, 378, 612 

Rukmavati, 492 

ru lag, 640, 677, 738 

Rum pa c’a reyal (kla klo), 599 

Ropati, 731 


Roping, 332 

ru rta, 12 

Rus modsod po ti bse ru, 689 

mus rgyan, 307 

Ru Cog (in Byan), 687 

Rva bsgren, 9, 652 

Rva geig pa, $04 

Rva grens, 256; Rva sgrens, 
founded, 89; Tson k’a pa in, 
432 

Rva lotsava, 583 

Rva lun, 90, 125 


Sa adres pa, 231 

Sa at’on, 635 

Sab agyed, 738 
abari, 216 

Sab c’u, 637 

Sa bewi mdo, 104 

Sa bdag, 586, 714, 721 ff, 728, 
740 

Sa bdag biag abum, 725 

Sab dge Idin, 658, 700 

Sab kyi ba ra pa nag po, 730 

Sab lha mk’ar, 657 

Sab rtse, 657 

Sa bstan ma, 721 

Saéin C’os rje, 64 

Saéin Hung tai ji, 47 ff, 49 

Saéin Hung tai ji Dayan No- 
yan, 255 

Saéin-qa’an, 623 

Sa ca’ rdson, 655 

Saci, $13 

sadabbarana, 707 

Sadaksara Lokesvara, 551 

Sadaksaravalokitegvara, 367 

sadanigayoga, 105, 214 

Sa dbyun, 664 

Saddbarmapundarika, 348 

Saddbarmasmrtyuposthana, 281 

Sadgatikarika, 231 

Sadhana (Indian systems as), 
212 

Sadhanamala, 130 

Sadhupala, 134 

sa dkar, 268 

Sad mi, seven, list of, 5, 690 

Sad na legs, 657 

$a ga, 661 
a ga li, $82 

Sayan Saéin, 47 

Sa giian, 722 

Sa giian ston c’en, 722 

sag tir Ibam, 586 

Sahila, king of Chamba, 232 

Sai dban gi sde, 680 

Sainhikeya, 698 

Sai sfiin po, 370 

Sai sten agran zla dan hral ba k’a 
ce pan di ta $a kya Sri bbe drai 
mam Car, 336 

Sa ka rin c’en, 630, 653 

Sa kra, 643 

Sa kra, falls from heaven, $13 

Sa k’ti bzan Po, 252, 641, 652, 
682 Ff. 

Sakti, 211, 222, 240 

33 kya, 669 

$i kya blo, 625 

Sa kya blo gros, 643, 659 

Sa kya bies giien, 231, 370 

Sa kya bzan cub, 332 
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$3 kya bzan po, dPon c’en, 626, 
628 

Si kya dar, 631, 652 

$i kya de va, 643 

So kya dge slow blo bzan ye ses kyi 
spyod ts’ul gsal bar byed ‘od dhar 

_ Can gyi pren ba, 161 

Sa kya dpal mgon, 647 ff. 

Sa kya lha dban, 150 

Sikyamuni, fig. of, 351 ff, 643 

Sakyamuni, his life represented, 
ast ff. 

Sakyamuni’s works, 354 

Sakyamuni, of Mar, sTod lun, 
83 Ff. 

Sa kya ‘od, 258 

$a kya ‘od of Guge, 611 

Sakyaprabha, 690 
ak yaraja, 71 

Sikyaraksita, 214 

Sa kya rgyal mus’an, 24, 638, 642 

Sa kya rin c’en, 26, 631,652,709 

Sa kya rin c’en of Guge, 611 

$a kya tin e’en (sGom pa), 690 

&i kya rin pa, 638 

Sa kya rnams kyi rgyal robs, 101, 
140, 733 
a kya sen ge, 628 

Sa kya sea ge (Padmasambha- 

Va)» $40, $41, $50 

Sa kya sef ge (Zur pa), 16 

Sa kya sea ge bSam grub rgyal 

_ mes'an, 628 

Sa kya ies rab, 83 

Sikyaéri, 162, 179, 202 

Sakyasti, biogr. of, 611 

Sakyasti, life and fig. of, 335 

Sakyaéribhadra, 631 

Sikyaétibhadra, see Sakyaiti, 
335 

Sakyatrigariputra, 703 

Sakyasri Satipuera mahasvamin, 

_ 665 

Sa kya ye Ses, 25, 253 

Sa kya ye ies, aBrog mi, 680 

sa la dban po, 728 

Salan tu Siddhi ku ma la dsa 
hu, 74 

gSal ba don gsal gyi rnam biad rtogs 
dkai snan ba, 121 

gSal rgyal, 441 

gSal sgron, 1346 

gSal snan of sBa, 690 

salvation, in vajrayana, 235 

Salvation, process of, 233 

bSam, 640 

Samadbiraja, 118 

samadbisattva, 327 

bSam agrub lha k’an, 103 

bSam agrub rese, 27, 52 ff, 58, 
157, 164, 638 ff, 642, 644, 
650 ff, 654 FF. 

bSam grub rise, rulers of, 697 

bSam agrub rsei rdson, 692 

Samantabhadra, 676 

bSam ap’el rin po c’e, 665 

Samayamudrd, 244 

Samayasattva, 411, 313 ff 

Sambhakita, 611 

Sambhala, 212, $99, 612 

Sambhala, itinerary to, 617 

Sambhogakaya, 234 ff; images 
of, 298 


Sambhota, 647 

Sam bloi rgyud k’an, 656 

bSam briin, 612 

Sambuddbabbasita = pratimavivara- 
na, 292 
am bu rtse dgu, 663 ff. 

Sa med gas dkar rdo rje spyan 
gcig ma, 727 

bSam grub adsom, 664 

bSam gtan glia (‘Ol ka), 345 

Sa mi, 336 

Sa mi, Avantisvamin?, 611 

bSam Idina, 612, 677 

Sampannakrama, 224 
am po, 727 

Sam po la, 726 

Sam po lha rtse, 714 

Sam po lun, 727 

Sam pu tai rgya cer agrel pa shin 
poi de k’o na fid gsal bar byed 
Pa, 106 

Sam pu tai ti ka gnad kyi gsal byed, 
257 

bSam sdins, 62, 128 

Fam tabs, 585 
amvara, see bDe mc'og, 332, 

727 

Samvara, Heruka, fig. of, 332 

samvit, pard, 243 

bSam yas, 191, 379 ff, 385 Mf, 
$46, 629, 643,726, 730, 735 ff. 

bSam yas k’a ts'igs c’en mo, 
261 

bSam yas k’ri sron Ide btsan, 
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Samynkeabbidbarmabrdaya-sastra, 
~, 560 
San, 657 
bSan (city), 377 
gSan adus agrel pa sgron gsal gyi 

byad shyar mt'a’ dag rab tu gsal 

bar byed pa, 106 
Sa nag mar, 699 

a nai gos can, 357 
Sinavasin, 357 $09 
gSan ba adus pa, 363,727 
gSat ba adus pa, Bon po, 554 
gSan ba c'en moi rgyud, 212 
gSan bai sitis poi tikka rgyas pa, 

258 
gSan ba nor bu tig le, 215 
gSan ba Ses rab, $90 
gSan ba shin poi k’og dbu pa, 

258 
gSan ba sin po rgyud tik ka c’e 

ba, 258 
gSan bdag dregs pa gdul byed las 

ts’ogs dan srii glud mdos, 715,735 
San bha ku ta, 337 
gSaa c’en rol pa (cemetery), 377, 


42 

gSan cen Cabs la mk’as pai mdo, 
104 

Sandbinirmocana, 118 

Sindilya, 508 

San do, 159 

Sang chia wa, 686 

Sang eth chia ling chen, 682 

Sang eth chich chien tsan pa 
ts'ang pu, 693 

Sangha C’in san, 683 

Sangharaksita, 506 

Sanghatri, 135, 335 


San glin c’en po, 687 

Saiijaya, $75, 576 

Sankarakumara, cfr. bDe byed 
gion nu, 736 
ankarapura, 611 

Sankagya, 460 

Sanka, 462, 490 

gSan mda’ 637 

San pao, 693 

gSan p’u, 40, 625, 680 

Sah rab kun gyi dran dan nes don 
nam par abyed pa legs biad pai 

: SHIN po, 123 

Sans, 22, 628, 637, 676, 695, 738 

Sans (high), 738 
ans, sect, OF 

San sin, 254 

San §i rat na, 690 

Sanskrit studies, revival of, 75 

Sans K’yunt po, 91 

bSans me’od gnam sa snan breyad 
bdud rtsit sprin, 723 

gSan stags, 655 

gSan sfiin po pa, 258 

(dPon) Sans rgyas adsom, 661 

Sans rgyas ajig rten dban p'yug, 
370 

Sans rgyas ap’el, 642 

Sans rgyas bskyans (Buddha- 
palita), 345 

Sans rgyas daos grub, 652 

(dPon) Sans rgyas dnos grub, 


629 

(dPon) Sans rgyas don grub, 629 

Sans rgyas dpal, 87, 252 

Sans rgyas dpal abyor ba, 660 

(mK ‘as grub) Sans rgyas dpal rin 
pa, 661 

Saas rgyas dpal Ti Sti, 671 

Sans rgyas glin pa, 111 

Sans rgyas gsam ba (master), 87, 
2$7, 381 

Sans rgyas kyi gzugs brian bris pai 
tig ts'ad, 294 

Sans rgyas kyi sai mdo, 104 

Sans rgyas Ihun grub, 632 

Safs rgyas ma, 645 

Sans rgyas mi c’en rgyal mts’an, 
258 

Sans rgyas pa, 660 

Sans rgyas p’un ts’ogs, 145 

Sans rgyas rgyal mts'an, 29, 639, 
640, 645 

Sans rgyas rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan po, 694 

Sans rgyas rgya mts’o, 257, 656; 
author, 136, 148, 164, 359; 
becomes sde srid, 74; killed, 77; 
politics, 76 ff. 

Sans rgyas rigs, 222 

Sans rgyas rin c’en, $, $5, 682 

Sans rgyas rin c'en dpal, 683 

Sans rgyas sai mdo agrel rin cen 
gser gyi me tog, 106 

(sGrub pa) Sans rgyas sems pa, 
332 

Sans rgyas Ses rab, 58 

Sans rgyas skyabs, 9, 644, 694 

Sans rgyas skyabs dpon, 254 

Sais rgyas so lnai mnon rtogs dan 
tha skui p'yag ts’al, 357 

Sans rgyas sum cu so Inai mts'an 
fyi p’an yon, 3$7 


Sans rgyas ye Ses (gNabs), 254 

Sans rgyas zal gyi gdens can 

.. bdag po, 675 

Sans ri bo c’e, 254 

San ston c’os rje, 586 

Santa, a class of gods, 237 

Santa, images, 304 

gSan ta biin, 703 

San ta ka ra gup ta, 337, 605 

Sa nti pa blo gros rgyal mts'an,72 

SAntiraksita, 735 

San ti ro zan, 730 

Santiropa, 87 

Santivarman, 320 

San to 660 

San ye, 635 

Sa pa, $76 

Sa ra ba, or 

Sa ra ba Yon tan gtags, 98 

Saraha, 98 

Sa Ta pa, 188 

Sarasvativyakarana, 75, 130, 137 

sargabandha, 152 

Sar ga bya, 643 

Sar gyi rma c’en spom ta, 730 

Sa ri bui Zus pa, 292 

Sa ri bui Zus pa ts’ad kyi gzun run 
par bya ba, 292 

Sariputra, 632, 703; fig. of, 367 

Sariputrapariprecha, 292 

Sar k’a, 663 

Sar k’a pa, 639, 663 

Sar mda, 647 

Sar pa, 103, 257, 647, 652, 659 ff. 

Sar pa aJam dbyaas gZi t’og 
pa, 651 

Sar pa Kun dga’ dpal bzaa, 677 

Sar pa Nam mk’a’ rgyal mtsan, 


649 

Sar pa Ses rab abyua gnas, 677 

Sar rise, 52 

Sar sgo gdon, 629 

Sarvajfiamitra, 391 

Sarvandada, 494 

Sarvasiinya, 240 

Sarvatathagata - kaya. vak-citta- 
vajta, 331 

gSas, 725 

Sa skya and aBri gua, fighting, 
683 

Sa skya, monastery described, 
172 ff. 

Sa skya blo gros, 661 

Sa skyai c’os grva c’en po, 252 

Sa skya dgon pa founded, 154 

Sa skya gdun rabs ya rab k’a rgyan, 
11g 

Sa skya gsun abum, 82 

Sa skya rGyal bzan po, 630 

Sa skya Kun dga’ bzan po, 657 

Sa skya Kun dga’ siiin po, 625 

Sa skya pa, 635, 637, 646, 649, 
653, 658, 662, 673, 709; at- 
tempt rescue, 56; devided into 
four palaces, 686 

Sa skya pa dBan brtson, 653 

Sa skya pa mGon po, 661 

(dPon) Sa skya pa kun dga’ 
bzan po, 654 

Sa skya Pandita, 631; author, 
9 ff, 82, 101; fig. of, 412 

Sa skya pas, origin, 91; subdued 
by P’ag mo gtu pa, 22 
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Sa skyon, Sa kya tin e’en, 639 
atagiri, $76 

Sa tam, 255, 719 

Sa t’am c’e, 49 

Sa te, 719 

Sa tra bhi ha ra, 336 

sattvaparyanka, 308 

Sattvausadha, 494 

Satyasiddbi Sastra, $60 

Saubhika, 270 
avari-pa, 585 

Samputatantra, 603 

Fa za, 7 
a Za, images of, 298 

shas gsas rham, 716 

sbel ka, 703 

shyor drug, 105 

Schools, early Lamiaistic, 84; 
interrelated, 85 

sciences, ancillary, 94 

sde bdun, 260 

sde bZi, 687 

sde dpon, 51 

sde pa, 37, 43, 641 

sde srid, 23, 34, 67 

sdig pa can, sword of Datagriva, 
218 

Se, bSe, tribe and class of priests, 
714 £724 

Se ap’an nag po, 714 

Se ba bla mk’yen resi mk’an, 
714 

Se ba ran, 714 

Se bdag, 626 

Se bdud, 714 

bSe bon, 716 

Se bu rea k’rid, 714 

Se c'en, 628 ff, 631, 634, 645 
651, 653 ff, 673 

Se c’en and Ts’al pa, 687 

Se c’en Go be lai, 651 

Sects, different, in the same mo- 
nastery, 86 

Sects, meaning of, 81 

goed, 641 

gsed adre, 721 

ged dmar, s91, 644, 696 

Se gron gii ka, 254 

bSe is, 714 

Sekoddesatika, 129 

bSe k’yun abras, 632 

Sel brag, 10, 113, 386 

Sel brag gi t’an yig, 696 

Sel dkar, 69, 162 

Sel mgo, 668 

Sel mk’ar, 637 

Se mo do, 307 

sems bskyed, 310 

Sems can sman Sattvausadha, 


494 ; 
Sems dpa’ pad ma dkar poi rnam tar 
tugs rie Cen po glos gar, 162 

sems dpa’ skyil krun, 308 

Sems fiid fal gso, 696 

sems sde, 258 

Se mts'ur, 671 

gden, 712 

Senasi, 74 

goen Dran pa nam mk’a, 727 

Sen ge, 576 ; 

Sen ge bzaf po, painter, 1945 
196, 207 

Sen ge dpal, 627, 652 


Sen ge dban p’yug [Ce btsun, 
109 

Sen ge gdon can, $30 

Sen ge gdon ma, icon., 593 

Sen ge gdon siton mo gter ak’or gsunt 
nan sgrub, $94 

Sem ge gtags pa (Go ron pa), 82 

Sen ge k’ti, 320 

Sen ge rgyal mes’an, 638 

Sen ge rnam reyal, 62, 76, 256, 
364, 698 

Sen ge ttse ba, 642 

Sen ge sgra, $37, $96 

Sen ge sgra sgrog (Padmasam- 
bhava), 544 

Sen ge sgrogs (Padmasambha- 
va), $40 

Sent gei ral pa can, 576 

gSen rab, 714, 730 

gSen tab, five, 727 

Sea rab brtan (Padmasambha- 
va), $41 

gSen rab rnam (sna) par rgyal 
ba yid bzin nor bu rin po c’e, 
717, 720 

gSen Ses rab ‘od, 727 

Se po, 647 

Se ra, 645, 654 ff; founded, 39 

gSer abum bkra Sis, 626 

gSer abum bkra Sis sgo man, 
682 

gSer ap’ren can, Kaficanamala, 
$26 

Ser bai sna k’rid, 720 

gSer be’u, $69 

gSer can, $32 

Ser c’en, $76 

gSer c’os ajam nag, 373 

gSer glia, 627 

gSer glin (sNar t’an), 170 

gSer gyi ap’ren Idan ma, Kai 
canamilik, 496 

gSer gyi gtsug p’ud, Hemaciida, 
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gSer gyi lag, 485 

gSer gyi rgyal mts’an, 736 

gSer gyi rus sbal, 722 

gSer gyi sa (Suvarnabhimi), 356 

gSer gyi spu gri ma, 730 

gSer k’an, 656, 659, 662 

gSec k’an (Za lu), 177 

gSer, Kanaka, 532 

ser k’yim 69, 92 

gSer lag, 659 

Ser Idan, river, 549 

gSer Idan ma, Rukmavati, 492 

gSer mdog, Kanakavarma, 485 

gSer mgo, 722 

gSer fia bo, 723 

gSer ‘od, Kanakaprabha, 532 

gSer ‘od rgyal me’an, 338 

gSer po mk’a’ spyed, 666 

Ser p’yin kyi lun la ajug pai sgo, 
126 

gSer tgyas, 656 

gSer sbrul, 722 

Ser skya, $76, 625, 638, 644 ff, 
651 ff, 659, 663 Ff. 672 

gSer spreu, 722 

gSer tog, 656 

gSer Cog c’en mo, 682 

gSer t'ub adsin (Padmasam- 
bhava), 541 


Ses bya, 103 
es bya rab gsal, 140 

bSes giien bzan po, 599 

bSes giien, Mitra, s21 

Ses rab abyuh gnas, 658 

Ses rab ap’ags pa, 703 

Ses rab bkra iis, 639, 645 

Ses rab bzan, 646, 663 

Ses rab bzan po, 702 

Ses tab dpal, 207, 676 

Ses rab gyi ral gri, 733 

Ses rab gzon nu, 158 

Ses rab kyi p’a rol tu p’yin pai man 
tag gi bstan bcos mnon par rtogs 
pai rgyan gyi agrub pa don gsal 
bai rnam biad shin poi rgyan, 119 

Ses rab ma, 662 

Ses rab ‘od zer, tro ff. 

(aP*teft mgo) Ses rab ‘od zer, 650 

Ses rab ‘od zer ti Sri, 644 

Ses rab p’a rol tu p’yin pai man 
nag gi bstan beos rnam par rtogs 
pai rgyan agrel pa dan beas pai 
rgya cer biad pai legs biad p’ren, 
118 

Ses tab rdo je, 155, 637 

Ses rab rdo rje of ICe, 99 

Ses rab rgyal, 634 

Ses rab rgyal mts’an, 92 

(tGya gar) Ses rab rgyal mes’an, 

_ 628 

Ses rab rgyal mts’an dpal bzan 

, P% 190, 261 

Ses rab rgya mts’o, 61, 307 

Ses rab rin c’en, 155 

Ses rab ts’ul k’rims, 625 

Ses rab ye Ses, 657, 661 

Ses rab ye Ses, Cen ts’e slob 
dpon, 140 
es rab yon tan, 625 

Jes su c’ug pai aja’ sa, 688 
es Za ma, 657 

Setakannika, 516 

Se t’ar, 625 

Seu mk‘a’ ri, 730 

Seven lamps for seven days, 361 

Sgom tag (yogapatta), 363 

sgo fal, 36, 704 

sgo sdud, 697 

5go sku, 208 

$g0 StU, 201 

Sgrd, 94 

sgyu lus, 130 

Sha lo pa, 103 

Sha lo pa, see Sar pa 

shamanie gods, in Lamaism, 
628 

Shan chiao wang, 23, 683 

Shang chu chien ts'ang, 692 

Shan hua wang, 25, 692 

Shan tao, 351, 365 

Shen Yi kuei, 694 

Shib chia ju lai ying bua lu, 154 

Shih chia ye shih, see $a kya 
ye Ses 

Shonnu Gyaltshan, 710 

Shon nu Yontan, 710 

shu fu, 42 

Shun chi, 68 

Shun i wang, see Altan khan 

Sibi, story, 525 

Siddha, defined, 226; Buddhist 
and Shivaite, 226 


Siddhartha, story of, 488 

Siddhas, 84; list and figg. of, 
227, 333 ff, 401, 403 

Siddha Sen ge, 634 

Siddhi, Nep. artist, 278 

Sidurhu, 8 

bSig bon, 716 

Siksasamuccaya, 99, 3$7 

bSil ba ts‘al, cemetery, 542, 634 

Sil ma, Sili ma, 679, 717; seven, 
732 

Silpa, 291 

bSil pai cs'al, 585 

Sin bu, 704 

Jin bzo, 208 

Sin gha glin, 634 
in gian, 722 

Sin he bzan, 599 

Sinhika, 650 

Sin kun, 139, 659, 703 
in kun (ap’ags pa), 260 

Sia mk’ar lha bran, 687 
in mo a c’os, 425 

gsin the, $83, 586, 651, 655 

gin tje Cos kyi rgyal po p’yi sgrub 
Ta brten pai gtor c’en drug cu pai 
ram gzag lag len dga’ don giy 
rim pa, $82 

gSin rje Cos rgyal, 655 

gSin rje dam sti ma nag mo, 
$82 

gSin rje gied, $89 

gSin rjei lha mt’u can, 219 

gBSin rje mig dmar, 631 

gSin rje_ mts’an mo, $82 

gin rje prebs ma, 582 

gSin tje p’o fia mo, 582 

gSin rje sreg mo, $82 

Sin rta beu pa, 643, 695 

Sin sgo can, 698 

Sin jun can, Valkalayana, 502 

Sin tabs can, 643 

Sin tu brtan, Sudhira, 518 

Sin tu bzod dka’, Dusprasaha, 
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Sin tu dga’, Supriya, 449 

Sin tu sa pa, $76 

Sirascakra, 305 

sirisikd, 456 

Si sti, 727 

Sisyalekba, 103 

Si ti, 643 

Si ta (Tarim), 212 

Situ, see Byanc’ub rgyal mts’an 

Si tu C’an gu, 638 

Situ Dar ma rgyal mts’an, 636 

Situ dGe bai blo gros, 630 

Si tu dGe legs bzan po, 630 

Si tw dge slon, 652 

Si tu aP’ags pa dpal, 660 

Situ dPon po, 635 

Si tu Rin c’en grags, 636 

Situ rin po c’e, 630 ff, 639 

Si tu rin po cei bka’ c'ems, 146 

Si ‘vu 631 

Siva, five aspects of, 223, 263 

Six aspects of Padmasambha- 
va, $41 

six Buddhas of the six gates, 
$so 

sixteen arhats, $55 £ 

shad pa, 702 

skal dgos bzan po, 702 
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skal mon, 6 

Skandhakumara, 612 

Ske rags, $85 

skor, ‘‘about,,, 692 

Skos, 738 

shu abag, 307 

sku abum, 629, 656 

sku Cos, 691 

sku gsun Cugs, 315 

Sku la rdsogs pai dur k’rod, 254 

shu ril tog, 664 

shu Zan, 43, 624 

sku Zan, meaning, 706 

skya bz0, 701 

shya dpon, 35 

skya rkan 704 

skye dgui bdag po, 576 

skye gsum gyi fiams su blan pai byan 
cub lam gyi rim pa, 118 

shyes bdun, 377 

skyes rabs, 151 

skyes ts’ul ac’o k’ri, 658 

shyid, 629, 640 

skyo ‘od abyun, 647 

skyun ku = k’yun, 718 

slob dpon, $9 

Slob dpon pad ma abyun gnas kyi 
skyes rabs Ces abyaun nor bui 
prren, 115 

Slob dpon pad ma abyunt gnas kyi 
shyes rabs dri med pa, 115 

Slob dpon rdo rje, 218 

Slob ma lta bu Survara, 478 

Slon pai yul, 552 

Smasanavidbi, 615 

simon lam, 715 

sha dar, 209 

snags gear, 143 

shags pa, 86 

snam bu, 319 

suan c'a, 585 

sian gon ut pa lai gdens ka, 307 

shat gon, 715 ff. 

siian hags, 94 

Shan rgyan, 307 

stian al, 699 

sia t’og, 631 

Siii ba, 738 

shia ak’on, 32% 

sin tig, 382 

Sodasamudra, 74 

bSod grags, 630, 653 

gSod ma, 582 

bSod nams, 648 

bSod nams of dGa’ Idan, 34 

bSod nams abum, 627 f. 

bSod nams abum of mC’ims, 
painter, 207 

bSod nams bkra Sis, 179, 628, 
670, 689 

bSod nams blo gros, $5, 628, 
638, 687 

bSod nams blo gros rin c’en 
ti shih, 263 

bSod nams blo gros, sPu hrans 
lotsiva, 680 

bSod nams bzan po, 26, 635, 
638, 645, 689, 694 

bSod nams c’os ap’el, 67, 70, 
257, 655 F 

bSod nams dam pa, 665 

(Hor) bSod nams dar rgyas, 
641, 644 


bSod nams dban po, $7, 628 

bSod nams dban po grags pa 
rgyal mts’an, 156 

bSod nams dban p’yug grags 
pa tnam rgyal dpal, 641 

bSod nams dpal, 629, 652, 
665 

(Hor) bSod nams dpal, 664 

bSod nams dpal bzan, 73 

bSod nams dpal bzan po, 336 

bSod nams dpal bzan po, Lha 
btsun, 254, 649 

bSod nams dpal Idan, 644 

bSod nams grags pa, 26, 42, 
$8, 123, 144, 146, 392, 396, 
635, 639, 642 

bSod nams grags pa, Pan c’en, 


254 

(Nag gi dban po) bSod nams 
prags pa ajig rten dga’ bai 
rgyan, 644 

bSod nams grags pa reyal 
mts’an, $1, 694 

bSod nams Idan, Punyavati, 
496 

bSod nams lhun grub, 628, 
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(Nag dban) bSod nams Thun 
po, 646 

bSod nams mc’og grub bstan 
pai rgyal mts’an, 166 

bSod nams mc’og Idan bstan 
pai rgyal mts'an dpal bzaa 
po, 161 

bSod nams me’og sgrub dpal 
bzan po, 661 

bSod nams mdses, 134 

bSod nams mgon po, 644 

(Hor) bSod nams mgon po, 641 

bSod nams mi dman, Adina 
punya, 493 

bSod nams ‘od, 158 

bSod nams ‘od zer, 107 

bSod nams p’yogs glan, 410 ff. 

bSod nams rab brtan, 59, 66, 
649 

bSod nams rdo rje, 599 

bSod nams rgyal mes’an, 114, 
I4T, 146, 145, 260, 629 ff, 
632, 639, 653, 662, 664, 691, 
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bSod nams rgyal mts’an dpal 
bzan po, 659, 685, 686 

bSod nams rgyal po, 80, 564, 
641, 645, 647 Fl. 

bSod nams rgya mts’o, 41 ff, 
134, 167, 60$, 641, 644, 719, 
723; fig. of, 392; visions, 398; 
converts the Mongols, 46 f. 

bSod nams rgyal mts'an, mas- 
ter of Tson k’a pa, 85 

bSod nams rnam pat rgyal 
ba, 644 

bSod nams rnam par reyal 
mts’an, 642 

bSod nams rnam reyal, 646, 
649, 654 

bSod nams rtse mo, 100 

(aK’on) bSod nams rse mo, 
625 

bSod nams sde, Punyasena, 
517 

bSod nams sen ge, 642 


bSod nams stobs, 134 

bSod nams stobs, Punyabala, 
496 

bSod nams stobs kyi rgyal po, 
110, 644 

bSod nams stobs Idan (Mi 
dban), 158 

bSod nams stobs rgyas, 80, 


$64 

bSod nan rgyal po, of sNeu 
gdon rtse, 692 

(Hor) bSod pa, 648 

gSo dpyad rgyal poi dkor mdsod, 
Tor 

bSod rgyal, 659 

g5og bzan, 647 

Sog bzlog, 732 

Sog c’a, 652 

Sog la skya ‘o, 681 

Sog po, 10, 256, 650, 654 Mf. 

Sog po rBad agyel, 634 

Sog po Gu ri Shan or Ge 
ken han, 655 

gSol adebs leu bdun mai lo rgyus 
dinigs rim p’an yon dat beas, 
612 

Sol bla tsam, 663 

gSol debs leu bdun sna, 604 

Somadeva, 103 

gSon adre, 721 

So nam chien tso, see bSod 
nams rgya mts'o 

Sonam Gyaltshan, 710 

So nan chia ssi pa i chien 
ts'ang pu, 692 

So nan chien pa Ts’ang pu, 
685 

So nan tsang pu, 32, 689, 692 
of lotsava, 258; see rDo rje 
rgyal mes'an, 103, 441 

Son na, 667 

gSon sde, 635, 709 

$0 rdo, 219 

gSo rig smon dpyad skyor ba breya 
bai me’an, 106 

Sor mo, 297 

Sor mo p’ren (angulimala), 356 

gSo sbyon ap’ags, Uposadha, 
446 

gSos pa, 732 

So ston, 652 

SoSumba, 460 

Spa agon, 696 

Span ma, 269 

spatial, symbolism of images, 
263 

Spiti, 729, 737 

spo ba, 704 

spo ril, spo re, spor bril, 704 

Spos k’an, 677 

Spraf ston Ri bo, 736 

sprog ris, 704 

Spyan gzigs, 697 

Spyan gzigs, in mGon k’an, 321 

Spyan k’rig ye Ses thai sgron me, 
717 : 

Spyan sna, 19, 690 

spyi dpon, 690 

spyil po, 695 

sran, 47 

bSre ap’oi lam skor gyi Cog mer 
lam dbye bsdus, 127 

Sreg gin (monastery), 680 


Sreg 3im dpon mo, 687 

Sregs Ite, 629 

Sti, 727 

Sri c’od rgyal po, 645 

srid = vyayama, 297 

Stid abyor, Bhavabhiti, 444 
ridevi, $90 ff. 

stid gSen, 716 

Srid lha, 732 

Strid ma bii bu rgyad, 629 

Strid pa abyun ba srid pai rgyal 
Po, 710 

Srid pa gsum gyi bla ma dpal Si 
skya pa... kun dga’ rin c’en gy, 
rnam tar to mts‘ar reya mts’oa 
84, 155 

Strid pai go c’a, Bhavavarma, 
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Stid pai klu mo mgo dgu, 
606 

Stid pai mk’yen, 611 

Strid pa Ye smon rgyal po, 
717 

Srid rgyal bu ten ge po, 725 

Stigiri, 604, 617 

Srigupta, 450 

stii ji dre bos, 632 

Stiman, 492 
Timitra, 223 

Stin, 712, 731 

Srin bza’, 632, 730 

Srin mo, 721, 732 

Stin mo mig, 647 

Srin mo ri, 336 

Srin mos’ lake, 553 

Stin po, 7, 382, $69, $86,717 A; 
iconometry of, 299 

Srin poi sde, 717 
riparvata, 617 

Srigariputra, 665 

Srisena, 442 

Srisimhala, 380 

Sriu c’un, 658 

Srog bdag bka’ yi bya ra ba, 
730 

Srog bdag Ko San, 595 

Srog bdag val ba, 595 

Strog bdud ma, 592 

Srog dkar rgyal po, 714 

510g stig, 43 

Srog tha, 720 

Sron btsan, 644 

Sron btsan sgam po, 134, $37) 
629, 641, 647, 657, 714, 734 

Srun bza’ k’ra mo, 633 

stu k’or, 407 

Stambhini, 611 

stava, 97 

Sthina, 616 

ston bskor, 14 

ston dpon, 37 

storm in Bonpo, mythology, 
718 

Sthavira, 343 

stipas, built, 496 

Subhadra, 514 

Subhakarasimha, 388 

Subbasita, 102 

Subhasitagavegin, 493 

Subhuti, 412 ff. 

Su di sa, 505 

Sudatta, 476 

Suddhavasa, 306 
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Suddhi, 240 

Suddhodana, 674; a constant, 
$33 

Sudhana, so01 

Sudhanakumita, $52 ff. 

suffimenta in Bon Po, 251 

sugatdlaya, mandala is, 249 

Sugatasti, 335, 611 

Sug leam rgyal mo, 736 

sukbasana, 308 

Sukhasribhadradeva, 335 

Sukhavati, fig. of, 364, 
meaning and fig., 348 

Sukbavativyiba, 348 
ukla, 242 

Su k’yi han, 139 

Sul ri gya, 718 

Sumagadha, 526 

Sumati, 522 

Sum bew pa, 123 

Sumbha, 327 

Sumeru (Mount), 675, 712 

Su mi tra, 376, 542 

Sum pa mk’an po, 113, 713; 
see dPal abyor ye Ses 

Sum rin gri btsan, 718 

Sun, 51 

sun and moon in tankas, 306 

Sun chien, 693 

Sundarananda, 454 

Sung Yiin, 615 

gSun rab glin, 642 

gSun ta biin, 665 

gSun tor bu, 122 

Sunya, 240 

Sunyatd, 210 fF; its meaning in 
vajtayana, 233 
urvara, 478 

Suryavairocana, 350 

Susupta, 243 

Sutralankara, 99 

Suu A skyid, 14, 687 

Suvamadhvaja, cfr. gSer gyi 
rgyal mts’an, 736 

Suvarnamala, 611 

Suvarnaprabbasasutra, 626 

Svabhavikakaya, 234 

Sva ka, eight, 732 

Svapna, 243 

svarthanumana, 122 

Svastika, $54 

Svatantratantra, 389 

Svayambhinath, 260 

Svi tu Kun dga’ rdo re, 659 

svon jin dben, 687 

svon vi se, 687 

Swat, 159, eft. Uddiyana, 736 

Syamaka, $29 
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ab dpon, 35 

T’ab lha, 720 

T’ab lha se Sar, 714 

T’ab pa Cai ji, 59 

ta bZin, 665, 686 

Ta ch’eng fa wang, 25, 686 

Ta chich, 693 

Ta chib tu lun, 349. 165 

ta dben, 673 

Ta dben Blo gros rgyal mts’an, 
630, 651 

Ta dben C’os kyi rgyal mes’an, 
630 

Ta dben Gu ri, 632 


Ta dben Gu iti Kun dga’ fii 
ma, 659 

Ta dben Kun dga’ rin abyun, 
628 

gTad dkar agro bzan, 593 

Ta fang kuang man shu sbib fi 
ching, 388 

ta fu, 693 

sTag, 722 

sTag adud ge ta, 712 

sTag blon ru ba, 659 

T’ag bzan ris, $50 

sTag dar po, 662 

T’ag dkar, 638 

tTag dmar rnam, 658 

sTag gi gdon can, $93 

sTag gi egyal mts’an, 657 ff. 

brTag giiis, 638, 694 

brTag giis kyi agrel par mdo rgyud 
kyi lun draws pa rnams kyi biad 
pa fi mai ‘od zer, 106 

brTag ghis pai rnam par biad pa ma 
dag rnams ajom par byed pai rnam 
abrel, 257 

sTag gzigs, 159, 612, 656, 732 

sTag lun, 45, 90, 631, 635, 
6$2, 6$$, 709 

Taglung, 709 

sTag lun pa, 650, 655; sect, 
90 

T'ag ma dal gdon, 687 

sTag nag, 738 

Tag pa Pho zer, 710 

sTag po c’e dar dpal, 634 

sTag rdo rje, 111, 648 

sTag rdson, 159 

STag ttse, 638, 644 f., 649, 666, 
734 

rTags kyi ajug pa, 123 

Tags kyi ajug poi dka’ gnad shin 
po rab gsal gyi agrel pa mt’a’ 
dpyod dans Sel me lon, 123 

sTag smag zor gdon ma, $45 

sTag sna, 645 

tags sa bskrun pa, 317 

sTag t’og, 662 

sTag ts’ab, 634 

sTag ts'al ‘A ol, 632 

sTag ts’an, 92 

sTag ts'an pas, sect, 92 

sTag ts’an ras pa, 608 

rTag tu myos, Sadamatta, $25 

sTa gyag, 642 

1G bun, 255 

Tai bsvi tu Rab brean kun 
bzan ap'ags pa, 668 F. 

T’aichan, 622 

T’ai dben Blo gros rgyal 
mts’an, 663 

Tai Hsing, 689 

Tai si tu, 635, 639 

T'ai si tu, see Byan c’ub rgyal 
mts’an 

Tai situ C’an gu, 638 

Tai situ Dar ma rgyal mts’an, 
673 

Taigti Tag pa hod pa, 710 

tai sui, 724 

Tai tai, 733 

T’ai ting to, 685 

T’ai csung, 68, 139, 406 

Ta jib ching, 388 

Takkadega, 616 


Takkiraja (gSon te), 586 f, 
616 

Ta Kung ch’iieh chou wang ching, 
223, 655 

tala, 297, 655 

Ta lai ba dur, 656 

Ta li ma pa la, 685 

tal mo, 297 

rTa me’og, 548 

tTa me’og k’ab byed glin, 659 

Ta men, 13 

tamya, 624 

tTa mgrin, $41, 658; ~ Haya, 
gtiva, 587 

tTa mgrin dmar, 589 

tTa mgtin pa, 64 

tTa mgrin rgyal mts’an, 647 

1Ta mgrin yab yum, 548 

rTa mgrin yan gsan k’ros pai sgrub 
tabs dan yan gsan smon agrel, 
$87 

Tam gyi ts’ogs t'eg pai rgya mts’o, 
734 

tTa mig, 637 

Ta mo in t’o ho se (king of 
Uddiyina), 212 

T’ams cad Idan, Sarvavati, 494 

Tamir, 20, 32 

Tamiir buqa, 16, 103, 683,708 

bsTan adre brgyad, 181 

bsTan adsin, 631, 653 

bsTan adsin c'os kyi rgyal po, 61, 
650 ff. 

bsTan adsin C’os rgyal, 655 

bsTan adsin dban p’yug, 77 

bsTan adsin dban rgyal, 656 

bsTan adsin nor bu, 293, 648 

bsTan adsin nor bu of Bya 
yul, 162 

bsTan adsin rnam rgyal, 656 

tTa nag, 642 

tTa nag biad grub, 254 

bsTan agyur, 660; collected, 
107 

bsTan agyur dkar c'ag yid bin nor 
bui za ma tog, 258 

bsTan ap’el, 584 

bsTan beos c’en po dbu ma ejug pai 
rnam biad dgons par gsal, 118 

bsTan bcos mnon rtogs rgyan risa 
agrel rnams gsal bar byed pa... 
sgra dbyans, 134 

bsTan beos ts'ad ma rnam ries kyi 
ti ka Cen dgons rab gsal, 120 

bsTan bsrun gyi tje bo c’os skyon 
dregs pa team srin gi gtor bsgrub 
PO wry $94 

bsTan c’os lun gi fi ‘od, 98 

T'ang k’ai, 693 

Tangri, 719 

T'ang shu, 719 

T'an gyag btsan po, 718 

Tankas, applique, 317; clas- 
sification of, 316; embroide- 
red, 317; meaning of, 267; 
preparation of cloth for, 268; 
ptinted, 317; symbolism of, 
286 ff; and Bengali schools, 
272; and Kashmiri influence, 
272; and Khotan influen- 
ce, 276; and story tellers, 271; 
as paradise, 300; of Guge, 
characters of, 273; derived 


from India, 272; why they 
are made, 270 

Can ka, tan sk’u, 267 

T’an Tha, 724, 730 

T’an lhe, 545 

brTan ma, 12, $45, 729 

gTan me klu abum, 611 

tan mt’a’, 268 

T’an ma bdud mo tan, 714 

T’an na bged mo t'an, 714 

Tan na dmu mo t’an, 714 

T’an na dog mo t’an, 714 

T'an ha giian mo tan, 714 

T’an na klu mo t’an, 714 

T’an na lha mo ¢'an, 714 

T’an na p’ya mo tan, 714 

T’an fa stin mo t’an, 714 

bsTan pa, artist, 318 

T'aa pa bkra fis, 90 

bsTan pai fii ma, $39; fig. of, 
43 FF. 

bsTan pai rgyal mts'an, 261 

bsTan pai rtsa ba rab byun dan 
k'yim pa Ia p’an gdags pai las 
kyi Co ga ete., 134 

bsTan pai sbyin bdag bywn ts’ul 
gyi min gi grams, 149 

bsTan pai sgron me, 123 

bsTan pa spyi dan rgyud sde bzii 
rman bzag zin bris su byans pa, 
132 

T’an po c’e, 628 f, 634, 688, 
709 

bsTan p’un (ts’ogs), 373 

bsTan rim, 98, 418, 430 

an Tin, 268 

bsTan skyon (Karma), 637 

bsTan srun, 721, 729; twelve, 
593, 632 

bsTan stuf ma rDo sje gya’ 
ma skyon, 726 

T’an ston rgyal po, 163, $50 

T’an tan k’rol pa, 714 

tan fog, 268 

Tantraloka, 239 

Tantras, 210; (Buddhist T., 
against Shivaite T.), 217; 
(four group of), 220 ff; as 
Indian gnosis, 210; (written 
in the borderland of India), 
212, 215; and Shivaism, 215; 
and foreign native cults, 215; 
and magic, 216 

Tantrasdra, 239 

T’ao chou, 686 

Tao yiian, 615 

Tara, fig. of, 403, 579; and 
water, 389; Tara and eight 
dangers, 381; as Amitabha’s 
emanation, 403; as great mo- 
ther, 388; eight aspects, 403; 
her place in tankas, 306 

Taramulakalpe, 292 

Taranatha, 128, 163 ff, 197 1; 
as historian, 147 

mT'ar byed rdo rje gzon nu, 
g88 

ta rin, 686 

T’ar nag, $41 

T'ar pa, 62 

T’ar pa glin, 672 

T’ar rin c’en, 657 

sTar sdon, prince of, 61 
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T’a ru, 87 

mT’ar yas, $99 

rTas byin, Agvadatta, 522 

Ta shih pa lo ko lo ssi, 682 

Tashilamas, incarnations, 4t0, 
412 Ff. 

Tashilunpo founded, 39 

T’a skar, 661 

rTa ston gzi brjid, 258 

Tathagataraksita, 214 

Tattvasongraha, 105, 218, 603; 
a Yogatantra, 225 

Ta et fa wang, 25 

taxation, 36 

tax collectors, 36 

mT’a’ yas rigs me’og, 395 

ta yin kuo shib, 34 

Ta zig, 378 

Tch’eng hai, 621 

Tchen-kin, 621 

Tc, 718 f. 

sTe ajam, 738 

eb, 70 

rTe ba brean, 68 

eb adsin, 70 

T'eg c’en, 665 

T’eg cen blo sbyon, 123 

T’eg c’en c'os ak’or glin, 48 

Teg c'en glin, 254, 645 

Teg cen po rgyud bla mai ti ka, 
119 ‘ 

Teg meog sgrub pai adus sde, 644 

T’eg pa Cen po blo sbyon gi gdams 
pa, 122 

T’eg pa c’en poi blo sbyon gi ak’rid 
cen zad bsdus pa, 122 

Teg pa c’en poi cig c’ar ajug pe 
615 

T’eg pa cen poi gzi lam, 104 

sTegs k’a mo, 643 

T’el, 28 ff, 639, 641, 649, 653 

tel adsin, 70 

T'el bzan, 634, 690 

Tel pa, 582 

tel tse, 698 

temples, old built, 82 

T’e mur, 653 

T’e mur bog, 635 

sTen, two, 728, 734 

T’en, nine, 732 

bsTen, 712 

T’en of clouds, 732 

T’en of heaven, 732 

T’en of rain, 732 

aT’en ba, 637 

sTen gfian, 721 

Ten gti nor, 709 

tent, cosmic, 719 

aT’en ts'ad, 646 

sTe po, 662 

gTer byan mdsod kyi Ide mig rgyud, 
114 

gTer ma, 23, 382 

gTer mas, 727; date, 114; edi- 
tions of, 115; insertions in, 
114; otigin and history of, 
tog ff. 

gTer mdsod rin c’en sgron ma, 136 

gTer rgyab pa Rin c’en rdo 
te, 634 

gTer ston, 727; list of, 258 

es, 704 

T’e se, 718, 723 ff, 730, 740 


Te se, Ti se, cfr. Sumeru, 719, 
724 

T’eu bran, 9, 732 

tTeu ra, 647 

T’eu ran, 341, 719, 724 

Tha gu Anugan (Das), 252 

Thang po chin ling me, 709 

Tharu, 257 

thought individuated (vijfid- 
na), 241 

three planes, 315; transfer of, 
a1s 

throne, of deities, various forms, 
yoy ff. 

Thumer Bukhoi, 710 

Tibet, invasion of, 9, 12; mi- 
litary division of, 642; under 
China, 8, 80 

Tibetans, in Central Asia, 276; 
origin of according to my- 
thology, 613 

ti choei, 624 

Tieh ku ssi pu hua, see 
Tégiiz-buqa 

T'ien Ch’itan, 255 

Tien lang (heavenly wolf), 
717 

Tiger, story of, 528 

T’ig le (loe.), 254 

Tigs Idan c’en po (Padmasam- 
bhava), 379 

Tilli pa, 214, 630, 652 

T’im, 720 

T'i mur, 645, 654 

Tin adsin bzan po, 645 

Tin adsin bzan po of Mgan, 
109 

mT'in gi, 632, 730 

mT’ia gi zal bzah ma, $92 

mT’in mo, 632 

Tin ne alsin kyi rgyal po, 104 

T’in ril ma t’og ap’an ma, 718 

Tin t'in lo sman, $45 

mT'in zal bzan mo, $89 

Ti p’u, 349 

Ti p’u pa, 366 

Tira hu ti, 634 

Tirtbayatrd, 152 

Ti se (Kailasa), 714 

Ti shih, 14, 31, 66 

Ti Sti, see Ti shih, 31 

Ti sti Grags ‘od, 635, 662 

Ti Sri Grags ‘od pa, 646 

Ti sri Grags pa ‘od zer, cfr, 
Grags pa ‘od zer, 710 

Ti Sri Kun blo, 647 

Ti sri Kun dga’ blo gros, 628 

titles of Tibetan chiefs, 43 

To ba Tai ji, 256 

mT’o beu pai nya gro dha Itar ¢’u 
Zen gab, 292 

T’ob rgyal Lha rtse, 254, 644 

sTobs c’en, 589 

sTobs po c’e, 599 

Tob yig, 95, 124 

T'ob yig reya mts’o, 124 

T’o c’e, 8 

gTod, 725, 727 

T’od ap’ren (Padmasambhava), 
379 

Vod dbyug, 582 

sTod k’yer grub, 600 

STod lun, 41, 631, 644, 738 


T’od pa gyui smin ma can, 
647 

T’od p’ren rtsal, 383 

To eth chih ling chan, 673 

T’o gan T'i mur, 639, 664 

T’og ap’en ma drag ma, $92 

T’o gar, 378 

T’og gi mda’ ap’en, 720 

sTog gyi rgyal mo, $92 

Tog k’a, 631 

T’og leam hur mo, 679 

T’og Icam ‘ur ma, 720 

T’og Ilha, 720 

T’og lha ‘od, 720 

T’og Ilha ‘od can, 679 

mT’o glin, 76, 89 

Tog rdugs, 653 

tTogs byed dpag bsam lhun 
po, 107 

Togs Idan grags pa sen ge, 682 

brTogs Idan pa, 363 

Togs med drag rtsal nus stobs Idan 
pai dam can c’os sun rgya mts’o 
ete., 134 

T’og t’og ser spyan, 722 

T’og ts'a dpa’ bo, 679 

T’og ts’a dba’ bo stag, 625 

Toéguz-buqa, 258 

To kan, 692 

To ling, see Mt’o glin 

T’o lo no yon, 680 

t'o tas, 703 

tombs, royal, 638 

sTon, 714 

sTon ak’or, 650 

mT’on ba don Idan, 108 

aT’on bu mda’, 671 

sTon c’en k’yab pa, 722 

sTon dal c’en, 722 

T’on dga’ Idan rtse, 254 

sTon dge, 634 

mT’on don Idan, 682 

sTon gsum kun k’yab, 722 

sTon gsun k’yab, 722 

T’on ji du dben §a, 7or 

sTon ka zla, 404 

sTon k’or, 49 

sTon k’ri, 634 

sTon k’ri gtsug, 722 

T'on la, 659 

sTon mes k’ris snan, 629 

T’on mi, 696 

T’on mi sam bho ta, 143, 644, 
647 

sTon pa aJam dpal, 645 

sTon pai gyun drun sems dpa’, 
717 

sTon pa te bai seas breyad ak’or 
dan beas dkyil ak’or gcig tu me’od 
cin bags sbyon bya bai c’o ga rgyal 
sras dgyes pai lan ajug, 580 

sTon pa 84 kya dban poi mdsad pa 
brgya pai bris yig etc., 354 

Ton p’rag be gis pa dri ma med 
pai ‘od kyi dha’ bai gnas ram par 
abyed pa, 117 

sTon ri ston btsan, 733 

mT’on sman, 660 

mT'on smon, 637 

mT’on smon lhe bran, 687 

mT’on smon ri Sans, 687 

sTon t’o, 634 

Togon Tamir, 683, 687 


forana, 319 

gTor c’o ga rgyun, $96 

Térgiit, see T’og rgod, 61 

mT’o ris, 719 

T’o rol pai hur, 650 

tortoise, golden, 724; story of 
the, 528 

T’os pai go c’a, Srutavarman, 
$17 

fo su, 689 

Tra ksad, bDud mgon, 586 

Tra ksad nag po, 584 

Tree of Jesse, in Tibetan paint- 
ings, 302 

Tre hos dGa’ bde bzan po, 
648 

Tre pos, 688 

tribes, original, of Tibet; four 
or six, 613 ff. 

Ts’a, 679 

bsTsa adsin, 655 

Ts'a ba, 657 

tTsa ba can, Milika, $30 

Ts’a bai Sod, 379 

Tsa bdud, 718 

ts’ad ma, 94 

Ts'ad ma brjed byan, 119 

Ts'ad mai bstan bcos sde bdun gyi 
reyan yid kyi mun sel, 121 

Ts’ad ma mdo dan sde bdun gyi don 
gtan Ia p'ab pai bstan bcos etc., 
126 

Ts’ad ma mdot rnam byad, 119 

Ts’ad ma rigs pai gter, 102, 257 

Ts’ad ma rigs gter gyi rnan biad legs 
par bsad pai sitin po, 257 

Ts'ad ma rigs rgyan, 122 

Ts'ad ma rnam agrel gyi ts'ig leur 
byas pai rnam biad t’ar lam p'yin 
ci log gsal bar byed pa, 120 

Ts'adima rnam agrel sogs gtam ts'igs 
rig pa las byun bai min gi groans, 
137 

Ts’al, 254, 637, 659; monastery, 
688 

Ts’al Bu ston, 630 

Ts’al gun an, 107 

Ts'al pa, 8, 628 Ff.,637 F.,648, 
651 ff, 687 

Ts’al pa Dar ma grags, 651 

Ts'al pa deb dmar, 140, 260, 717 

Ts'al pa k’ri dpon, 688 

Ts’al pa sMon lam, 659 

Ts’al pa Nam grags, 653 

Ts'al pa dPa’ mo adsum abum 
dpal Sis, 659 

mTs’al pa dPon ka ra, 660 

Ts’al sgan, 681 

Ts’al sgom C’os la dga, 647 

tTsa lun, 680 

Ts'al zur k’an, 254 

Ts’a mo ron, 625 

Tsam par rna, 87 

gTs'ams, 712 

(sPyan sha) mTs’ams bead, 631 

aTs’ams bza’ k'yad k’yud, 632 

Tsan, 727 

Ts’an, lake, 552 

bTsan, 391, $79, $94, 634714, 
717 £, 723, 732; icon., $89; 
located in bar snan, 718; se- 
venty five, 583; not distingui- 
shable from gNan, 718 
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bTsan legs agrub, 690 

BT san, 10, 623,628, 631,637 ff, 
641 £, 644, 647, 650 ff, 658, 
662, 664, 669 ff, 672, 728, 
737 £3 five masters of, 82 ff 

bTsan aBar tje, 718 

bTsan btsun, 69 

bTsan bza’ dGe Idan ma, 632 

Tsan dam ka, 705 

Tsan da na, $76 

Tsan da na glin, 380 

Tsan dan byin, Candanadatta, 
524 

bTsan drag po, 718 

tsang, 624 

ts'an gi, 33 

gTsan gi U yug gre mon, 718 

bTsan gro stod and smad, 254 

bTson gyi mdos p'ran bklag c’og 
tu bsdebs, 718 

bTsan gyi rgyal po Hur pa 
gsod rkyen, 710 

ts’an i, 33 

bTsan k’an, 658 

Tsan kun, 724 

gTsan kun, 722 f 

rTsan kun p’ye bo, 722 

bTsan mk’ar, 616 

gTsan nag pa, see bsTson grus 
sen ge, 99 

bTsan rNam pa, 684 

bTsan pa adab fon, 634 

Tsan pa han, 64 

gTsan pa rgyas ras pa, 90, 125 

gTsah pa Zin giags Ts’e brtan 
rdo rje, 651 

bTsan po, five, 677, 732; of 
gTsan, 84 

gTsan po, 638, 669 

bTsan po Yon tan rgyal bzun, 
629 

bTsan aP’rul bu, 718 

bTsan rdson, 631, 644, 649, 
633 

bTsan rgod, 588 

bTsan rgod abar ba, 7, 718 

bTsan rgod bskan mdos drag rtso ba 
gter spurs, 589 

bTsan rol pai rdo rje sMan 
gcig ma, 728 

gTsan ron, 343, 6$4 

rTsan rtsan, 722 

gTsan rulers, 44; aversion to 
the Yellows, 62; expansion, 
$5; war against Ladakh, 62; 
power, 61 

bTsan Rum bu, 718 

Ts'ans byin, Brahmadatta, 448 

Ts’ans dbyans rgya mts’, 76, 
77 1, 137 Ff. 148 

Tsan shan, 693 

Ts’ans Idan, artist, 318 

Ts'ans pa, 586, $89, 723, 732 

Ts'ans pai mc’og, Brahmat- 
tara, $26 

bsTan stun ma, 718, 728 

ts’ons Vig, 295 

gTsah ston, 654 

bTsan t’an, 382 

bTsan tan sGom gtags, 645 

bTsan ¢’'an Nan grags pa bzan 
po, 645 

Tsan ta pa, 666 


bTsan tin pa, 718 

gTsah bTsan rdor legs, 718 

gTsan ts’a, 649 

Ts’an ya, 712 

Ts’an ya, spring, 612 

mTs'an yan dag par briod pai rgya 
Cer biad pa... ni ma c’en po, 124 

bTsan yod, 592 

Tsao siang liang tu ching chich, 292 

Tsaparang, temples built, 359 

rTsar byed du ajug pa, 705 

rTsar byed po, 704 

rTsa skya pa, 370 

Ts’a ts’a besun, 658 

Tsa tsa ram ram, 718 

Ts’e adsin, 627 

tTse at’on, 634 

(Kar ma) Ts’e brtan, 45, 697 

Ts’e brtan rdo je, 44, 255, 
645, 654 

Ts'’c brtan rgyal po, 648 

1Tse c’en, 162, 163, 648, 660, 
664 ff, 703 

rTse dan = ¢Tse t’'an 

Ts’e dan ye Ses dpag med, 350 

(Gon ma c’en po Mi p’am) Ts’e 
dban, 648 

Ts'e dban bkra Sis, 644 

Ts’e dban bod yul ma, Bonpo, 
554 

Ts'e dban bsod nams bstan 
adsin, 644 

(Kar ma) Ts’e dban grags pa, 
648 

Tse dban rab brean, 79 

Ts'e dban rgya gar ma (Bon 
Po), 554 

Ts'c dban rgyal mo, 644, 648 

Tse dban rig adsin, Bonpo, 
$54 

Ts'e dban rnam reyal, 644 

(Hor) Ts’e dban rnam rgyal, 640 

rTse dga’, 525 

Ts’e don rig adsin, 317 

Ts’e dpag med, $40, 660; fig. 
of, 363; nine gods of, 600; 
tNin ma pas, 350 

rTsed van (forTse t'an), 396 

Ts’e geig aja’ bries pa tje ras c'un 
pai rnam tar rags sdus mgur roam 
rgyas, 2$7 

rTse giis pa, 660 

rTse-gu, 722 

tTse k’a K’an gsar gon, 41 

Ts’e la dban p’yug, 625 

Ts’e Iha leags ma, 162 

tTse Ina, 721 Ff. 

rTse man bdag, 113 

rTse p'rul rin c’en sgan, $43 

Ts’e rin bsan grub, 372 

Ts’e rin dban, artist, 208 

Ts’e rin don grub, 79 

Ts'e rin dpal ajom, 645 

Ts’e rin ma, 608 

Tse rin mc’ed Ina, 336, $92, 
594 

Ts’e spon, 737 ff. 

tTsc t’an, 28 ff, 48, 254, 632, 
638 FF, 645, 647ff., 669 

Tse 'an sNe gdon, 692 

Ts'e ts'a btsod po, 671 

rTse ts'ogs, 256 

Tshong dui tag kha, 707 


Tshong du tag khar, 707 

rTsibs lha skar ma yol sde, 
732 

Tsigs dge adun span, 134 

Ts'igs Ina ser po, $76 

brTsigs pa, 669 

tTsis and vinaya, 137; various 
schools, 136 

rT sis dkar nag las brtsams pai dris 
lan win byed dbo poi snan bo, 
136 

tTsis gNas rin, 657 

aTs’o ba bde, Jivagarman, 514 

gTso bo lha sras, 647 

aTs’o byed (Jivaka), 356 

aTs’o byed gion nu, 376 

mTs’o bzan lha gzigs, 634 

tTsod, 670 

tTsod Idan, gor 

gTsog gi lam, Cidapanthaka, 
569 

tsog pai adug stans, 308 

gTsog p’ud can, Sikhandin, 
482 

Ts'ogs bdag, iconometry of, 
299 

Ts’ogs bdag po, $85 

Ts’ogs c’en, 663 

ts'ogs duh, 202 

Ts’ogs kyi bdag po gNod 
sbyin dban po, 662 

Ts'ogs pa, 134 

mTs’o k’a, 650 

mTs'o ka (Kékénor), 44, 47, 
gt 

mTs’o k’at, 71, 655 

mTs'o mo dri mt'un, 668 

mTs'o mo rgyal, 625 

gTso mo yun drug, 721 

bTson, 674 

Ts’on adus, 665, 674 

Ts’on adus brag k’a, 634, 709 

Ts’on adus k’a leb, 38 

brTson agrus. 709 

brTson agrus bzan po, 49 

brTson agrus dpal, 710 

brTson agrus rdo rje, 646 

brTson agrus sen ge, 102, 104 

Ts’on dpog nag po, 714 

Tson dui Pal, 710 

brTson grags, 652 

(dPon) brT son agrus rdorje, 676 

brTson grus sen ge, 159 

Tson k’a bde k’ams, 83 

Tson k’a pa, 26, 116, 160, 395, 
639, 644, 649 ff, 653, 656, 
736; fig. of, 339, 405, 417; life 
of, 418 ff; Chinese mission 
to, 613; life in woodcuts, 
417 ff; prophecies on, 161; 
visions of, 344,429; as Manju 
§ti, 407; as a siddha, 399; and 
bKa’ brgyud pa, 84; educa- 
tion, 86 

T’son Ilha, 720 

brTson me'og bdag, 676 

brTson skyon, $76 

Tso ral pé hu, 655 

mTs’o skyes, 254 

mTs’o skyes pa, 640 

mTs’o skyes rdo rje, 29 1, 88, 
626, 640, 642, 644, 648 Ff, 
653 


mTs’o skyes rdo rje (of Rin 
spuns), 162 

mTs’o skyes rdo rje Nag dban 
tnam rgyal, 642 

Ts’os Ide, 671 

mTs’o sna gdon, 645 

gTsug dgu, cemetery, 378 

gTsug gen rdson k’on, 634 

gTsug lag adsin, 543, 631, 643, 
6&9 

gTsug na nor bu, Manicida, 
444 

gTsug p’ud ris bzan, 376 

ts'ul, 590 

Ts'ul abum, 636 

Ts'ul apags, 657 

Ts'ul dar, 635 £ 

Ts'ul dar ba, 643 

Ts'ul k’rims abar, 89 

Ts’ul k’rims abrun, 586 

Ts'ul k’tims bzan po, 647 

Ts'ul k’rims o’os ap’el, 700 

Ts'ul k’rims dpal bzan, 682 

Ts'ul k’rims ‘od zer, 600 

(aK’rul zig) Ts’ul k’tims rgyal 
mts'an, 661 

Ts'ul k’rims rin c’en, 157,378 

Ts‘ul k’rims rin c’en, master of 
Tson k’a pa, 428 

(sku Zan) Ts’ul (k’rims) rgyal 
(mts’an), 653 

Ts'ul k’rims rgyal po, 625 

Ts'ul sen ge, 676 

Tsung chib yiian, 14, 32 

bTsun mo bka’ fan, 112, 113 

bTsun mo C’a’u, 683 

bTsun pa aJams dbyans, 107 

mTs’uns med grub pai dban p’yug 
Icags zam pai rom t’ar, 162 

aTs'ur p’u, mTs’ur p'u, 94, 91, 
168, 665, 671, 682, 

Ts'ur p’ud Ina, 736 

Tu, 737 

Tuan chu chien tsang, 689 

tuan shih kuan, 33 

T’ub brean rnam rgyal, 642 

T'ub dban gnas brtan bew drug ak’or 
dan beas pai p’yag me’od rjes pnan 
dan bas, 560 

T’ub dban gnas brtan beu drug dan 
beas pa fa me’od, 616 

Tub dka’, Tub dka’ gion 
me, $41 f. 

T’ub pa T’ai sun Kua t'ai ji, 
256 

Tug, 637 

T’u gon, mt’un gon, 702 

T’ugs k’og c’e ba, 695 

tags Ia pog, 694 

tTugs Idan, 612 

T’ugs rje c’en po, 662 

T'ug rje cen po pad ma dban 
p’yug, 649 

T'ugs rje mi gol, 362 

T’ugs son bas, 704 

tug val, 70 

tu kang, 704 

Tu kwan Lama, see Blo bzan 
c’os kyi flima, 260 

Tu lui, 680 

tamdn, 37 

Tiimiat, 49, 59, 60 

Tiimit, twelve, 256 
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Tumburu, 513 

Tu’ med, 655 

glum mo, 615 

gTum po me dpal, 617 

glum ston Blo gros pa, 170 

ITun biags dri med me'og byan bEug 
pai dbu p’yogs, 714 

Cung bien, 43 

tung chib, 43 

Tun huang, 735 

Tun huang Buddhists and 
Tibet, 84 

Tuéeth chia chien pa lin chan, 
689 

T'w pai dgons pa rab tu gral ba, vor 

Turfan, frescoes, 735 

Turfan, Tibetans in, 83 

turiya, 243 

gTu ru grai p’u, 109 

fa shib, 33 

mT’u stobs, 697 

mT'u stobs dban p’yug, 628 

rTu tan, 43 

Tu yan shuai, 16, 31, 681 

Tu yuan shuai fu, 43 Ff. 

twelve ma to cen mo, 582 


"U brag, 668 

Udaka, 480 

Udayana, 731 

Uddiyana, 158, 212, 974, 642, 
736 

Udrayana, 481 

Udumbara, 316 

Ug gdon ma, 333 

U Gyan dsu, 139 

“u lag, 36 

wlan, 260 

U lan ho So, 655 

Uma, 217, 218 

Umsa, 630 

Upagupta, 515 

Utkutukasana, 308 

Utpalavati, 492 

Upilipariprecha, 357 

Upananda, 476, 520 

Uparista, 490 

Upasika, 642 

Upastambhini, 611 

Upasthina, 616 

upaya, 222 

tupayayoga, 88 

U pe ra, 732 

Uposadha, 446 

Urat, 49, 60, 61 

U ryan pa, 158 

U rgyan pad mai abyun gnas kyi 
skyed rabs ram pas t’ar pa rgyas 
par bkod pai las pad ma bkai t’an 
yig, 110 

U rgyan pad mas mdsad poi Iba mo 
brgyud kyi ts'es grans rtags ps, 
725 

‘U sdon dgras pa, 721 

U se, 679 

wgnisa, 298 

Usnisavijaya, 579 

Utpala, 291, 295 

atpattikeama, 224 

Utteratantra, 92, 119, 234, 354 

"U yug, 658, 729 

‘U yug bye ma rdson, 729 

‘U yug glin dkar, 640 


U yug lun, 256 
U yug pa, see Rigs pai sen ge 
‘U yug pa c’en po, 647 


Va c’os byan pa, 659, 661 

Vadaradvipa, 448 

Vagisvaragupta, 378 

Vaideha, 736 

Vaidurya dkar po, 136,714,723 A. 

Vai dur ya gya’ sel, 136 

Vaidiryanirbhasa, _ paradise, 
361 

Vaidurya ser po, 136 (., 148 

Vai dur ya ser po (work on 
painting), 293 

Vai du rya sion po, 136 

Vaidyarat, 360 

Vairocana, 134, 644; in the 
Yogatantras, 222 

Vairocana of sPa gor, 690 

Vairocana lotsava, 380 ff. 

Vairocanabbisambodbi, 603 

Vaidali, 731 

Vai ser, 293 

Vaigtamana, Vaisravana, 690, 
7353 and the bird, 638; and 
his symbols, 616; as lokapala, 
$71; Lanka his abode, ibid.; 
iconogr., 574; Iranian in- 
fluences on, ibid; iconogr. 
of different forms than of 
Kubera, $73; in Central 
Asia, in Khotan, 572; as a 
warrior, 572; king of Yaksa, 
$71; origin of, 571; same 
as Kubera, $71; mandala, 
$74 ff; type, from Central 
Asia, $74 

Vajra, threefold, 315 

Vajrabodhi, 222, 224 f, 388 

Vajradhara, 241; as adibud, 
dha, 236 

Vajradhatu mandala, 603 

Vajragité 127, 226, 231 

vajrajapa, 241 

Vajrakila, 679 

vajranrtya, 249 

Vajrapani, 212 ff. 

vajraparyanka, 308 

vajras, four (in man), 244 

vajrdsana, meaning of, 289 

Vajrasattva = bodhi, 222 

Vajrasateva, see tDorje -sems 
dpa’ 

vajrasparsa, 31% 

Vajratara, 388 

Vajrayana, gods classification 
of, 238 

(Vajra)yanagikhara, 642 

Vajriputra, 569 

Vakuda, 456 

Viluha, 444 

Val val, 732 

Vanaratna, 703 

Vanavasin, Arhat, 569 

Vanegvara, 335 

Vanguli, Nep. artist, 277 

Van ko la, Kashmir artist, 
68 

Varendra, school of painting, 
272 

Varsakara, 456 

Varuna, 576, 589 


Vasamati, 91 

Vasantatilaka, 131 

vase as a mandala, 327 

vases, eight in rituals, 316 

Vasudhara, 387 

Va ti, 71, 257 

Vatsala, 731 

Ve dur, 611 

Vehicles, nine of Bon and 
rNin ma pa, 257 

Vibhiticandra, 260, 335 

Vidagdbavatéra, 101 

Vidura, 513 

vidyadbarapitaka, 220 

Vidyaraja, 216 

vighna, 312 

Vijaya, 272, 

vijaya kalafa, 310, 316 

vijhanas, eight, 615 

Viktama (éila), 337, 611 

Vikrampur, 736 

vilokita, 612 

Vimala, 332 

Vimaladevivyakarana, 166 

Vimalakirtinirdesa, 391, 397 ff. 

Vimala(mitra), 108, 381; (two), 
257, 611 

Vinisa, 378 

Vinaya, history of, in Tibet, 
134; masters, 82 f, 

Vinayaviniscaya, 357 

virardsana, 308 

Virdhaka, 456 

Viriipa, 333, 369 

Viryasimha, 586 

Vigakha, 474 

Viéakha, yaksa, 576 

Visana, 571 

Visnu, 553 

Viéravas, father of Vaiéravana, 
s7t 

Visvantara, $34 

visvapadma, 304 

vitasti, 267, 327 

Vivarani, 291, 294 

voids, three, 240 

Vulkala, 616 

vydlakas, 304 


Wan li, 48 

Wan pu, 686 

Wan pu so nan chien ts’an 
pa erh tsang pu, 686 

Wastif, 621 

white egg, Ge sar born from a, 
689 

wind, cosmic, 377 

woodcuts of Tson k’a pa’s life 
in Tashilunpo, 417 ff. 

world originated from the 
limbs of a primeval being, 
712 

world tree, 712 

Wou tsong, 621 ff. 

Wu ching, 706 

Wu Hing, 225 

Wo P'ing, 258 


Ya, 654 

Yab c’os, 689 

Yab lha, 632, 730 

gYa’ brum Si li ma, 679 
yab-yum, meaning of, 245 


gYa" bzan, 23, 629, 636 A, 
645, 652 fF; fights against 
P’ag mo gru, 21 

Yag, 657 

gYa giian, 722 

gYa’ grum bsil ma, 625 

yak-horn in esorcism, 629 

Yaksa, 662; see gNod sbyin, 
217 

Yaksini, 216 

Yaksodara, 611 

gYa’ lun, 625 

Yama, 589 

Yamiantaka, his place in ean- 
kas, 305 

Yamapata, 270 

Yamiati, rakta, 696 

Yam bu, 74, 651; (Kathman 
du), 704 

Yam bu la sgan, 695 

Yam cen moi tha k’'ah (Za 
lu), 177 

Yam Sud, 718 

Yamuna, 205 

Yan, 670 f. 

Yan dag rgyal po, 731 

Yan dag ses, $76 

Yan dgon, 648 

Yang San pao, 686, 689, 693 

Yan lag abyun, Angaja, 569 

Yan lag gi sprul sku, 631 

Yan lag skyes, $69 

gYan Idon pai bon, 715 

Yan le Sod, 379 

Yan rese, 373 

Yans pa can (convent in gNal), 
162, 642, 644 

Yans pa can in dGa’ Idan, 
434 

Ya p’ubs, 319 

Yar, 628, 640 

Yar abrog, 631, 635, 652, 665 ff. 

Yar abrog (k’ri skor), 687 

Yar abrog dPal sdei rdson, 692 

Yar abrog mts’o, 728 

Yar agro lam, 682 

Yar bzan tal, 681 

gYa ri gon, 378 

Yar klun, Yar kluns, 29, 636, 
639, 643 ff, 652 f., 657, 664, 
674, 677, 728 Ff., 733, 738 

Yar kluns sam po, 730 

Yan kluas yar tha gam po, 
730 

Yar kuns, 635 

Yar lha, 729 

Yar lha §am po, 728, 742 

gYar mo tan, 735 

Yar p’yogs glin, 648 

Yar rgyab, 44, 54, 108, 639 Ff, 
645, 647 ff, 651, 653 ff 

Yar rgyab gon dkar rdson, 692 

Ya mse, 634, 647 

Yasa, 37 

Yasobhadra, 164 

Yaioda, 498 

Yaiodhara’s story, 508 

Yagomitra, 526 

gYa’ span, 625, 679 

gYas ru, 648, 657 

Yasin cimiir, 685 

Ya ts'ans, 625 

Ya ts'a Cog abebs, 722 
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Ya ts'e, 690 

Yava, 299 

Ya vas o k’ol, 670, 705 

Yayati, 582 

Ye abyun, 652 

Ye btsan raam pa, 718 

ge dmar, 668 

gYe dmar sgan (Sans), 687 

Yellow sect, see gGe lugs pa 

Yel rab, 738 

Yel zabs, 738 

Ye mk’yen, 725 

Ye mk’yen rgyal po, 731 

Ye nag, 647 

Ye ran, 74, 257 

gYe re bab lha gdon, 687 

Yer pa, and Arhats, 562 

Ye sans dkar Po, 715 

Ye sans dkar po gnam aju 
tag can, 715, 717 

Ye ge mika’ agro ma, $94 

Ye Ses abyun gnas, 627, 629 

Ye §es bstan pai sgron me, 
168, 656 

Ye Ses c’os ap’el dpal bzan po, 
261 

Ye ges c’os dpel of Lha rise, 
678 

Ye Ses dban po, 657 

Ye ses dpal, 633, 652 

Ye Ses gyun drun, 657 

Ye Ses kun dga’, 659 ff. 

Ye §es kyi mgon po p’yag 
drug, 584 

Ye Ses kyi Ai ma, 160 

Ye Ses k’yun, 398 

Ye Ses mgon po, literature on, 
585 

Ye ges mk’a’ agro ma ne gu 
ma, 130 

Ye Ses mts’o rgyal, 258, 612; 
fig. of, 383 

Ye Ses ‘od, 81 £, 97, 684 

Ye Ses rdo rje, 634, 643, 682 

Ye Ses rdo rje of Bya, 99 

Ye Ses rgyal mts’an, 84, 137 

Ye Ses rgyal mts’an, master of 
Tson k’a pa, 428 

Ye Ses rgya mts’o, 69, 77 

Ye Ses rgyud, list of, 262 

Ye Ses rin c’en, 252 

Ye Ses rin c’en Ti éri, 670 

Ye Ses rtse mo, 72, 162 

Ye Ses sems dpa’, 313 

Ye Ses semi ge, 634 

Ye Ses ts’e Idan brean, $64 

Ye Ses zla, 390 

Ye smon nag mo k’ro c’ui 
p’a bon adra ba, 715 

Ye smon nag po, 715, 717 

Ye smon rgyal po, 632, 717, 
730 Ff. 

Ye sun t’'e mur, 627 

Ye wan, 665 

yi dom, 42 

Yi dam rgya mts’o sgrub tabs rin 
cen abyun gras, 130 

Yi dams of various sects, 87 

Yid bzan, Ratisoma, 486 

Yid biin nor bu, 362, 649, 
677 

Yid bzin nor bu dkar po, 
$83 


Yid bzin ese pa, see gZon nu 
dpal, 145 

Yid dga’ c’os adsin gitis pa dpal 
snar tan c’os sdei gnas la bstod 
pa skal bar ra ba bdud rtsi, 169 

Yid ‘on Idan pa, Valgumati, 
4er 

Yi dvags, images of, 298 

yig Ca, 124, 137 

Yig dpon, 35 

Yig tan, 139 

Yig ts'an pa, 139 

Yig ts’an rin pa, 734 

Yi mse, 703 

gYo byed ma, 726 

gYo dge abyun, 84 

Yod par dga’ bai srid pai 
bdag po, 731 

Yoga, 88 

Yogatantra, 221 ff. 

Yogatantras, second period of 
the tantras, 225 

Yol C’os dban, 91 

gYo Idan, Capalaka, 490 

gYo Idan, Taralika, 514 

Yo log, 700 

Yom bu gla sgan, 643, 695 

Yon bdag Blo bde, 645 

Yon bdag aBum fieg, 646 

Yon btsun, 629, 632, 652 

Yon e'en rGyal ba skyabs, 634, 
653 

yon mod, 10 

gYon ru, 643, 656, 738 

Yoras (Upper), 738 

Yon tan abyun (gnas), 625 

Yon tan abyun grags, 657 

Yon tan blo gros, 643 

Yon tan dba p’yug, 648 

Yon tan grags sNeu zur pa, 
98 

Yon tan gyun drun, Gar ma, 
$93 

Yon tan me’og, 647 

Yon tan rgya mts’o, 51 ff, 
134, 168, 255, 261, 654 

Yon tan rgya mts’o, master of 
Tson k’a pa, 426 

Yon tan sgo byed, 158 

Yon tin, 656 

gYu abrug, 722 

gYu abum’s, 658 

Yiian, empire, 721 

yuan pan, 44 

yuan shib, 34 

Yiian shuai, 41 

Yu ba gdon pa, 657 

gYu bse, 625 

gYu bse byi, 625 

gYu e’u ba sgun, 701 

gYu c’u can, 700 

gYud stid smon mk’ar, 643 

yuganaddha, 611 

Yug pa, 657 

Yu gur (Uigur), 12 

gYu sen ge, 593 

Yul gas can pai brda yan dag par 
shyor bstan bos kyi... mgul 
reyon mu tig prem mdses, 123 

Yul la span c’e, 659 

Yul tha gzi bdag ak’uns sogs ta 
me'od gtor abul ts’ul gyi skor 
ba, 724 


Yul rdson, 254 

gYul rgyal nor bu, 51, 53 

Yul srun, 375 

Yum ba mk’ar, 697 

Yum brean, 3 

Yum c’en mo, 657 

Yum c’en moi lha k’an (gNas 
gsar), 208 

Yum rgyas abrin bsdus poi don 
bdun cui gZun gi mts'ams abyed 
Jer p'yin Ide mig, 106 

gYun cen rdo rje gyu bum 
me, $45 

gYun drun rigs kyi ts’e dban, 
554 

gYun drun sems dpa’, 613 

gYun lo ta ho, 702 

Yung tu tai fu, 702 

Yung tsung, 685 

Yuh lo, 653 

gYun lo ho ta bsvi tu, 665 

gYun mo, 601 

Yun ii yi bu, 60 

gYun ston, 410 f. 

gYu pa gzun, 165 

gYu rin, 625, 679 

gYu tse, 722 

gYu mse brag, 637 

gYu sa lug rdsi ma, 657 

gYu sgra, 381 

gYu spyan, 251 

gYu srid, 643 

gYus sgyu ma, 658 

gYu og, 733 

gYu Cog sera gser bzan, 657 f. 

Yu Tsung, 103 

gYu yi ge, 700 


gZa, 719 

Za adre, 721 

Zab, 625 

Zab ber, 608 

Zab c'os Zi k’ro dgons ran 
grol, $49 

Zab lam we gu cos drug gi k’rid yig, 
130 

Zab lam rdo rjeirnal abyor gyi rnam 
par bad reyas pa etc. 129 

Zab lam rdo rje rnal abyor gyi ak’rid 
yid mt’on don Idan, 129 

Zab moi gter dan gter ston grub tab 
fi ltar byon pai lo rgyus mdor 
bsdus pa bkod pai rin Cen vai dur 
yai pres ba, 110 

Zab mo ston pa iid kyi de k’o pa 
fiid rab tw gsal bar byed bstan 
pai bcos skal bzat mig abyed, 
124 

Zab pa dan rgya c’e pai dam pai cos 
hyi Cob yig gan gai c'u rgyan, 
94, 124, 258 

Zabs dge Idin, 205 

Zabs drut, 43, 640 

Zabs drun Nag dban grags 
pa, 641 

Zad, 663 

Za dmar, 724 

gZa gian, 722 

Za gon, 700 

Za hort, 57, 110, 177 ff, 643, 
734, 736 

Za hor gyi ban de nag dban blo bzan 
rgya mts'oi adi sian ak’ rul pai ro 


rtsed rtsogs brjod... du kw lai gos 
bzan, 164 

al, Zal ts‘ad, 297 

Zal bsre, 715 

Zal bii pa, 195 

Zal k’ch, 268 

Zal Ho, 631, 685 
al ri, 658 

Zal sna nas, 704 

Zal srod pai bon, 715 

Za lu, 177 ff, 623, 644, 647, 
6$2, 656, 668, 670 ff, 676; 
Chinese artists in, 279; mo 
nastery described, 177 

Za lu dga’ don grub, 663 

Za lu pa, 737 
a lu pas, sect, 91 

Zal yas kan, 319, 740 

Za ma tog, 695 

Zam dkon, 703 

Zam gru gun min dben bu, citle, 
14 

Zam k’a, 629 

Zan, thtee, 732 

Zan agro bai mgon po, 134 

Zan blon, 706 

Zan blon rdo rje bdud, 410 

Zan blon edo rje bdud tnam 
adul, 612 

Zan btsun, 628, 652 

bZahi byed (Bhadramkara), 356 

Zan c’uh, 632 

bZan dban po, 227 

Zangri (Zans ti) Phodang 
gang, 709 

gZan gyis mi t'ub, 589 

Zan k’an cen po, 656 

Zan k’an pa, 656 

Zan Icam, 635 

Zan |ha, 720 

Zan tha bzaa klu dpal, 735 

bZan mc’og, $40 

gZan mi t’ub, 403 

bZan mo, 490 

bZan mo, Bhadri, 498 

bZan mo dpal, 674 

gZan p’an bzan po, 260 

Zan pa rdo rje, 365 

bZan po, 569, $99 

bZat po dpal, 253, 684 

bZan po dpal (sNan grags), 
188 

bZan po grags pa, 179 

bZan poi brag, Bhadraéila, 448 
an tgya tsa Tha snah, 735 
ani rin po ¢’¢, 629, 651 

Zans c’en, 16, 653 

Zans glia, 378 

bZan skyon, 646 

gZans mdog dpal ri, paradise 
of Padmasambhava, 603 f; 
travels to, 604 fF. 

Zans mdog dpal rii smon lam rig 
adsin gsan lam, Gos 

Zans mdog ri, 301, $53 

Zans mo c’e, 254, 648 

Zans mo c’en, 647 

Zans ri p’u c’in, 432 

Zans t’al ke ri rtsegs, 617 

Zan ston, see bKra gis rdo 
rje 

Zan ston c’en po, 657 

Zan ston aP’ af to re, 657 


Toa) 


bZan sTo re nu, 657 

Zans ts'a, 627, 683 

Zans ts'a bSod nams rgyal 
me'an, 626 

Zan sum tog, 630 

Zan sum Vog pa, 688 

Zan tsul lha bran, 687 

bZan yul, 663 

Za Zun, 378, 656, 729, 7373 
language, 6, 251 
an zua gSen rab mi bo c’e, 
727 

Za ram skyes, six, 732 

Za ra t’o tan, 635 

Zar gtsan, 441 

za that, 704 

Za skan po, 658 

gZa’ skyur, 727 

Zas lha, 720 

gZa' t’e, 718 

BZed, 725, 727 

gZer myig, 715 

Zi abyun, 611 

Zi abyun (master), 337 

bZi adsom, 653 

Zi bai lha mo, $92 

Zi ba ‘od, 97, 926 

Zi ba ts’0, 380, 643 

gZi bryid, 722 

gZi brjid ap’ro, 379 

i byed, 92 

gZi dkar rtse, 61 

zikkurat, 318 £. 

Zi k’ro bar do tos grol, 716 

gZims k’an gon sprul sku, 


55 

Zin, 14 

Zin bkra dis skyid, 638 

Zin biag, see Kar ma Ts’e 
brtan 

bZia bzat, Sumukha, 460 

Zin giags, 642, 650, 654 

Zin giags rdo tje, 677 

Zin k’ams, 287 

Zin tin een adsom, 639 

gZi ‘od abar (statue), 169 

gis k’ab rNam rgyal, 663 

Zi Can lhe bran, 687 

bZi tog, 628, 635, 646, 652, 
662, 663, 665, 673 

Zil gnon me'od, 617 

zla, $76 

Zia ba, $76 

Zla ba bkram, 338 

Zia ba bzan po, 344, $98 Ff, 
642 

Zia ba grags pa, 643 

Zila ba grags pa, see Candrar 
kirti, 214 

Zila bai bzan po, 44% 

Zila bai ‘od, $99 

Zila ba ‘od zer, 144 

Zia ba rgyal mes’an, 628, 632, 
641 

Zila bas byin pa, $98 

Zila bzan (Dharmika) from 
Khotan and a statue of To 
bo, 563 

Zila gfian, 722 

Zla med rdo rje (Tson k’a pa), 
410 

Zila ‘od, Candraprabha, 448 

zlos gar, 94 


zlum poi rkan, 308 

Zo dkar nag, $3, 654, 699 

Zo k’a pa, 67 

Zom (Upper), 738 

gZon, river, 379 

gZon brtson, 638 

(Hor) gZon bzan, 653 

gZon c'u, $46, 684 

gZon dban, 628, 639, 652 

gZon nu, 644 

gZon nu ap’ags, 662 

gZon nu ap’ags pa, 646 

gZon nu blo gros, 86, 119 Ff, 
160 

gZon nu blo gros of Re mda’, 
119, 703 

gZon nu brtson pa, 661 


gZon nu bzan po, 27, 636, 
637, 643, 644, 653, 673 

gZon (nu) dban, 652 

gZon nu dpal, 142 

gZon nu ‘od, 99, 636 

gZon nu rgyal mes’an, 89, 635, 
644, 653, 709 F. 

gZon nu sfian dnags mk'an, 
Kavikumara, $05 

gZon nu ts'ul k’rims, 99 

gZon nu yon tan, 635, 6§3, 
710 

gZon pa, 61 

Zon rgyal ’od, 635 

gZo stod, 688 

gZu bii, 722 

gZugs can ma, 332 


gZugs can shin po, 44t 

gZugs c’e, 657 

Zui skyon bzi Idan dan pysg gi 
Stor cen po serub ajen gyi lag len 
co ga tas b2i thun grub, $57 

gZu k’ar dGe legs lhun grub, 
654 

Zun ajug dus kyi ak’or lo, 
$98 


£Zun lugs legs par bad pa ies bya 


bai bstan beos, 101 
gZun po ra, 648 
Zun tin pai dag ris, 293 
Zur be clan, 67 
Zur kyis Ses, Arhat, 569 
Zur mk’ar ts’al, 382 
Zur pa, 631, 736; clan, 166 
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Zur p'ud Ina, $45, 735 

Zur t'ams cad mk’ yen pa cos dbyins 
ran grol gyi rnam ar eg me'og 
bstan pai Sin rta, 166 

zur Cig, 420 

gZu Sfie mo, 335 

Zva dmar, 44,91, 640, 654, 682; 
against dBus, 29; on vinaya, 
134 

Zva dmar C’os kyi grags pa, 
642, 644 

Zva dmar Nag dban c’os grags, 
634 

Zvai tha k’an, 109 

Zva lu, 657 ff, 659, 662 

éva lu pa, 662 

Zva nag, 91, 682 
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